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SUMMARY. 

''igesilims*  bhrthy  edudaHon,  tharacter,  and  appearance*  Aps  does 
not  acknomledgt  Iieotyckidas  at  his  sort,  till  his  last  sickness, 
AgesUauSj  by  Lysendtf^s  interest j  deprives  him  of  the  cr<n6n  ;  end 
acquires  great  authority  in  Sparta.  His  justice  toward  his  enemies, 
and  his  weakness  toward  his  friends.  He  is  appointed  to  carry 
the  war  into  Persia :  sacrifices  a  hind  to  Diana :  u  jealous  of 
l^saiiAer;  Uitd  by  his  bekaxiour  obliges  him  tereqikstjM  separate 
CQinmand,  I^sander^s  resentment.  JgesUtlti^  ^Hkes  iftitny^  cities 
m  Vhrygha:  sells  his  prisoners  naked^  to  expose  the  tfhnihaCy  ef 
their  persons:  defeats  Tisaphernes,  and  gets  possession  of  his  camp : 
is  appointed  generalissimo  by  land  andsea :  marches  into  Thrygia 
to  attack  Phaniabazus.  His  love  for  Megabales:  interview  with 
Pharnabazus  ;  and  friendship  for  his  son.  He  violates  the  ntlts 
of  justice  in  favour  of  his  friends.  His  virtues.  He  is  recalled 
to  Sparta,  and  instantly  returm:  traverses  Greece,  Macedon, 
Thessaly,  8pc,  and  enters  Uaotia.  Battle  of  Charonea,  where  he 
is  dangerously  wounded.  He  celebrates  the  Pythian  garner  at 
Delphi:  preserves  the  simplicity  ^  his  manners  ;  persuades  hiM 
sister  to  try  her  fortune  in  person  at  the  Olympic  churiot^raci, 
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His  mode  of  conciliating  his  enemies.  He  drives  the  Argives  out 
of  Corinth,  His  reception  of  the  Thfban  embassadors.  Treaty 
between  the  Lacedctmonians  and'the  king  of  Persia,  Lysander'f 
conduct  at  variance  with  his  honourable  sentiments.  Sphodrias* 
unsuccessful  attack  upon  the  Pirants :  Through  Lysander^s  inter- 
esty  he  is  acquitted,  Lysander  makes  war  upon  Baotia  :  falls  sick. 
Congress  of  Grecian  deputies  at  Lacecfamofi.  Battle  ofLeuctra, 
Fortitude  of  the  Spartans  onftceiving  the  intelligence.  AgesUaus 
gives  orders  that  the  laws  shall  sleep  one  day.  Epamincndas  enters 
Laconia  ;  is  obliged  to  ret  ire  from  Spartd.  Sedititm  and  conspi* 
racy  put  down  by  Agesilaus.  The  Thebqns  wtthdrmo  from  Laconia, 
Weakness  of  Sparta,  Archidamus*  victory  over  the  Arcadians, 
Epaminondas  comes  by  surprise  upon  Sparta  in  Agesilaus^  absenccy 
but  is  driven  off  on  his  return.  Astonishing  valour  of  a  young 
Spartan.  Battle  of  Mantinca,  Agesilaus  loses  the  esteem  of  the 
Greeks  and  Lacedctmonians ;  goes  ittto  Egypt.  The  Egyptians 
•  conceive  a  disadvantageous  opinion  of  him.  He  abandons  Tachos, 
and  goes  over  to  Nectanabis:  effects  his  deliverance  from  a  for" 
tress^  in  whidh  he  was  besieged;  and  gains,  a  great  victory  for  him^ 

*  

.  which  establishes  him  upon  the  throne.    Dies, 


Archidamus  '  the  son  of  Xeuxidamus,  after 
having  governed  the  Lacedaemonians  with  a  very 
respectable  character,  left  behind  him  two  sons; 
the  one  named  Agis,  whom  he  had  by  Lampito*  a 
woman  of  an  illustrious  family,  the  other  much 
younger  named  Agesilaus,  whom  he  had  by  Eu- 
polia  the  daughter  of  Melisippidas.  As  the  crown 
was  by  law  to  descend  to  Agis,  Agesilaus  had  no- 
thing to  expect  but  a  private  station,  and  therefore 
•received   a  common   Lacedaemonian  education; 


1  Archidamus  IL 
*     *  Lampito,  or  Lampldo,  was  his  sister  by  tlie  ftither's  side.- 
.(Cx-AT.  Alcib.  I.) 
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which,  though  hard,  in  respect  of  diet  and  full  of 
laborious  exercises,  was  well  calculated  to  teach 
the  youth  obedience,  Hence,  Simonides  is  said  to 
have  called  that  celebrated  city  **  the  man*8ubdu* 
ing  Sparta,"  because  it  was  the  principal  tendency  of 
her  discipline  to  niake  tbe  citizens  tractable  and 
submissive  \o  the  laws ;  and  she  trained  her  youths 
as  the  colt  is  trained  to  the  menage.  The  lajvdoes 
not  lay  the  young  princes,  who  are  educated  for 
the  throne,  under  the  same  necessitv.  But  Agesi- 
laus  was  singular  in  this,  that  before  he  came  to 
govern,  he  had  learned  to  obey.  Hence  it  was, 
that  he  accommodated  himself  with  a  better  grace 
to  his  subjects  than. any  other  of  the  kings;  hav- 
ing united  to  his  princely  talents  and  inclinations 
great  civility  and  courtesy  of  manner. 

While  he  was  yet  in  one  of  the  classes  or  socie- 
ties of  boys,  Lysander  had  that  honourable  attach- 
ment to  him  which  the  Spartansvdistinguish  by  the 
name  of  love.  He  was  charmed  with  his  ingenu- 
ous modesty.  For  though  he  had  a  spirit  above 
his  companions,  ah  ambition  to  excel  which  made 
him  unwilling  to  sit  down  without  the  prize,  and 
a  vigour  and  impetuosity  which  could  not  be  con- 
quered or  overborne,  yet  he  was  equally  remarka- 
ble for  his  gentleness  where  it  was  necessary  to 
obey.  At  the  same  time  it  appeared,  that  his  obe- 
dience was  not  owing  to  fear  but  to  a  principle  of 
honour,  and  that  throughout  his  whole  conduct  he 
dreaded  disorace  more  than  exertion.' 

He  was  lame  of  one  leg :  but  that  defect,  during 
his  youth,  was  covered  by  the  agreeable  turn  of 
the  rest  of  his  person ;  and  the  easy  and  cheerful 
manner  in  which  he  bore  it,  and  his  being  the  first 
to  rally  himself  upon  it,  always  made  it  tbe  Jqss 
regarded.  Nay,  it  rendered  his  spirit  of  enteiprize 
the  more  remarkable;  for  he  never  made  his  vveak- 
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hess  ah   excuse  for  declining  any  undertakitlgy 
however  laborious. 

We  have  no  portrait  or  statue  of  hiiri.  He  would 
not  isuffer  any  to  be  formed  while  he  lived,  and  at 
his  death  he  utterly  forbade  it.  We  are  only  toid> 
ithat  he  was  a  little  i)nan,  ihd  that  he  had  an  aspect 
far  from  cbtnmanding.  But  a  perpetual  vivacity  and 
cheerfulness,  attended  with  a  talent  for  raillery 
whioh  was  expi-essed  without  any  severity  either 
of  voice  oi-  look,  made  him  more  agreeable  even  in 
age  than  the  young  and  the  handsome.  And  yet 
Theophrastus  says,  the  Ephori  fined  Archidamus  for 
having  married  a  little  woriian.  **  She  will  bring  us," 
said  they,  **  a  race  of  pygmies,  instead  of  kings."' . 

During  the  reign  of  Agis,  Alcibiades  upon  quit- 
ting Sicily  came  an  exile  to  Lacedaehion.  And  he 
had  not  been  there  long,  before  he  was  suspected 
of  a  criminal  commerce  with  Timaea,  Agis' wife. 
Agis  Would  not  acknowledge  the  child  which  she 
subsequently  bore,  but  said  it  was  the  soh  of  Al- 
cibiades. Duris  informs,  us  that  the  queen  was  not 
displeased  at  the  supposition,  and  that  she  used  to 
whisper  to  her  women,  the  child  should  l^e  called 
Alcibiades,  not  Leotychidas.  He  adds,  that  Alci- 
biades himself  scrupled  not  to  say,  *'  He  did  not 
approach  Tima^a  to  gratify  his  appetite,  but  from 
an  ambition  to  give  kings  to  Sparta.'^  He  was 
obliged  however  to  fly  from  Sparta,  lest  Agis  should 
revenge  the  injury.  And  that  prince,  looking 
upon  Leotychidas  with  an  eye  of  suspicion,  did  not 
notice  hini  as  a  son.  Yet  in  his  last  sickness 
Leotychidas  prevailed  upon  him,  by  tears  and  en- 
treaties, to  acknowledge  him  as  such  before  many 
witnesses. 

'Notwithstanding  this  public  declaration,   Agis 

was  no  sooner  dead  than  Lvsander,  who  had  van- 

quished  the  Athenians  at  sea  and  possessed  great 

power  and  interest  in  S^mi  ta,  advanced  Agesilau^^ 
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to  the  tilroi30;  alleging  that  Leotychidas  was  a 
i>d$tard,  and  couaequently  had  no  right  to  it.  The 
^nerality  indeed  of  the  citizens  knowing  the  vir- 
tues of .  Agesilaus,  and  that  he  had  been  educated 
with  themselves  in  all  the  severity,  of  Spartan  dis* 
ciptioe,  concurred  with  pleasure  in  the  project. 

There  was  tlien  at  Sparta  a  soothsayer  named 
Diopithes,  well  versed  m  ancient  prophecies,  and 
supposed,  to  bean  able  interpreter  of  every  thing 
rekUtve.  to. the  gods.  This  person  represented  it  as 
contrary  to  the  divine  will,  that  a  lame  man  should 
occupy  the  throne  of  Sparta;  and  on  the  day,  upon 
which  the  point  was  to  be  decided^  he  publicly 
read  thi«  oracle  : 

Illos^rions,  Sfarta^  as  thou  art,  beware, 
J^est  a  lame  ^  government  thy  strength  impair  : 
AVoe  unforeseen  shall  be  thy  certain  doom,    • 
And  \fwc*s  strong  tide  shali  whelm  thee  In  the  totab. 

I^sander  observe<l  upon  this,  that  if  the  Spar- 
tarn  were  solicitous  tq  apt  literally  accord  ins  to  the 
oracle,  they  ought  to  feeware  of  t^otychicTas :  as 
heaven  diiqf  not  deem  it  a  matter  of  import- 
iance  whether  or  not  the  kjug  .  happened  to 
have  a  lame  foot;  the  thitig  to  jjie  guarcled  ^(gainst 
heing  the  ^dmis^iou  of  a  ]>er8on,  >vho  was  not  a 
genuine  descendant  qf  Hercules,  ft^r  that  would 
mak^  the  government  itself  lame.  Agesilaus  added, 
that  Neptune  had  borne  witneasto  the  bastardy  of 
Leotychidiis,  ^a  throwing  Agi»  out  of  his  hed  by 
aa  earthquake »,  upward  often  nionths  after  which 
Leotychidas  was  born ;  though  Agis  did  not  co- 
habit with  Timaea  duripg  the  whole  of  that  period. 

5y  thesp  meaps  Agesilaus  gained  the  diadem, 
and  at  the   same  time  was  put   into   possession 

'  See  Life  of  Lysajid.  and  also  Fab.  in  JusUn.  tI.  2. 
*  Xenoph.  Helien.  iii. 
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of  Agis*  private  fortune,  Leotychidas  being  re- 
jected on  account  of  his  illegitimacy.  Observing 
however  that  his  relations  by  the  mother's  side„ 
though  men  of  merit,  were  very  poor,  lie  distri- 
buted among  them  a  moiety  of  the  estate :  thus 
the  inheritance  procured  him  respect  and  hcmo^r, 
instead  of  envy  and  aversion. 

By  obedience  to  the  laws  of  his  country,    as 
Xtnophon  informs  us,  Agesrlaus  gained  so  much 
power,  that  his  will  was  never  disputed.    The  case 
was  as  follows  :  The  principal  authority  was  at  that 
time  in  the  hands  of  the  Ephori  and   the  senate. 
The   former  were  annual   magistrates;    and   the 
members  of  the  latter  had  their  office  for  life.  They 
were  both,  as  we  have  observed  in  the  Life  of  Ly- 
curgus,  appointed  as  a  barrier  against  the  power  of 
the  kings.      The  kings  therefore  had  an  old  and 
hereditary  antipathy  to  them,  and  there  was  a  per- 
petual succession*of  disputes.     But  Lysander  took 
a  diflFerent  course.      He  gave  up  all  thoughts  of 
opposition  and  contention^  and  upon  every  occa- 
sion paid  his  court  to  them;    taking  care,  in  all 
his  enterprizes,  to  set  out  under    their  auspices. 
If  he  was  summoried  by  them,  he  went  faster  than 
usual :    If  he  was  upon  his  throne  administering 
justice,   he   rose  up    when  they  approached:    If 
any  one  of  them  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
senate,  be  sent  him  a  robe  and  an  ox '  as  marks  of 
honour.     Thus,  while  he  seemed  to  be  adding  to 
the  dignity  and  importance  of  their  body,  he  was 
privately  increasing  his  own  strength,  and  the  au- 
thority of  the  crown  through  their  attachment. 

In  his  conduct  with  respect  to  the  other  citizens, 
he  behaved  better  as  an  enemy  than  as  a  friend. 
If  he  was  severe  to  his  enemies,  he  was  not  unjustly 
so ;  his  friends  he  countenanced  even  in  their  uu- 

^  Emblems  of  magistracy  and  patriotism. 
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just  pursuits.  If  his  enemies  performed  any  thing 
extraordinary,  he  was  ashamed  not  to  take  ho- 
nourable notice  of  it ;  his  friends  he  could  not 
correct,  even  when  they  did  amiss.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  was  his  pleasure  to  support  them,  aod  to 
go  the  same  lengths  they  did  ;  for  he  thought  no 
service  dishonourable  which  he  did  in  the  way  of 
friendship.  Nay,  when  his  adversaries  fell  into  any 
misfortune,  he  was  the  first  to  sympathize  wim 
them,  and  ready  to  give  them  his  assistance  if  they 
desired  it.  By  these  means,  he  gained  the  hearts 
of  all  his  people. 

The  Ephori  observed  this,  and  in  their  fear  of 
his  increasing  power  imposed  a  fine  upon  him ; 
alleging  as  the  reason,  that  whereas  the  citi- 
zens ought  to  be  in  common,  he  appropriated  them 
to  himself.  As  the  writers  upon  physics  say,  that 
if  war  and  discord  were  banished  the  universe,  the 
heavenly  bodies  would  stop  their  course,  and  all 
generation  and  motion  would  by  that  per- 
tect  harmony  be  made  to  cease;  so  the  great 
lawgiver  infused  a  spirit  of  ambition  and  conten- 
tion into  the  Spartan  constitution,  as  an  incentive 
to  virtue,  and  wished  always  to  see  some  difference 
and  dispute  among  the  good  and  virtuous.  lie 
thought  that  general  complaisance,  which  leads 
men  to  yield  to  the  first  proposal,  without  explor- 
ing each  other's  intentions  and  without  debating 
on  the  consequences,  was  au  inert  principle  unde- 
serving of  the  name  of  harmony  ' .    Some  imagine, 

^  Upon  the  same  principle,  we  need  not  be  much  alarmed  at 
party-disputes  in  our  own  nation.  They  will  not  expire,  but 
with  liberty.  And  such  ferments  are  often  necessary  to  throw  off 
▼icioas  humours.  (L.)  One  of  the  ancients  has  indeed  pronounced 
war  ''  the  mother  of  all  things  ;"  and  this  might  perhaps  faccti. 
ously  be  interpreted  of  the  old  moral  pedigree,  "  War  begets  po- 
verty, poverty  peace,  peace  plenty,"  &c.  &c.  &c.  Horace  like- 
wise, as  well  as  Ovid,  (Metam.i.433.)  speaks  of  Rerum  concordia 
discors.    (Epist.  1.  xii.  19.) 
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that  Homel*  saw  this ;  and  that  he  ivould  not  have 
made  Agamemnon  rejoice',  when  Ulya^es  and 
Achilles  contended  in  such  opprobrious  terms,  if  ha 
had  not  expected  that  som^  considerable  benefit- 
would  arise  to  the  public  from  this  particular 
quarrel  among  the  great.  This  point,  however, 
cannot  be  admitted  without  exception ;  for 
vioteijt  dissentions  are  pernicious  to  a  state,  and 
productive  of  extreme  danger. 

Agcsilaus  had  not  been  long  seated  upon  the 
throne,  before  accounts  were  brought  from  Asia, 
that  the  king  of  Persia  was  preparing  an  immense 
fleet  to  dispossess  the  Lacedemonians  of  their  do- 
minion of  the  sea.-  Lysander  was  very  desirous  to 
be  again  sent  into  Asia,  that  he  might  support  his 
friends,  whom  he  had  left  governors  and  masters  of 
the  cities;  and  of  whom  many,  havjng  abused  their 
authority  to  the  purposes  of  violence  and  injustice, 
hatl  been  banished  or  put  to  death  by  the  people, 
He  therefore  persuaded  Agesilaus  to  enter  Asia  with 
his  forces,  and  fix  the  seat  of  war  at  the  farthest 
distance  from  Greece,  before  the  Persian  could 
have  finished  his  preparations.  At  the  same  time, 
he  instructed  his  friends  in  Asia  to  send  deputies  to 
Lacedsemon,  to  desire  that  Agesilaus  might  be  ap* 
pointed  to  that  command. 

Agesilaus  received  their  proposals  in  a  fulF  as- 
sembly of  the  people,  and  agreed  to  undertake  the 
war,  on  condition  that  they  would  give  him  thirty 
Spartans  for  his  officei^s  and  counsellors,  a  select 
corps  of  two  thousand  newly- epfrapchised  Helots, 
and  six  thousand  qf  the  allies.  All  this  was  rea- 
dily decreed,  through  Lysander's  influence,  an4 
Agesilaus  sent  out  with  the  thirty  Spartans;  Ly- 
sander was  soon  at  the  head  of  the  council,  not 
only  on  account  of  his  reputation  and  po\vcr,  but 

?  Odyss.  viii.  11 . 
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throu^  the  friendship  of  Agesilaus,  M'ho  thought 
the  having  procured  nim  this  oomniand  a  greater 
favour  than  the  having  raised  him  to  the  throne. 

While  his  forces  weie assembling  at  Gersestus,  he 
went  with  his  friends  to  Aulis  ;  and,  passing  the 
night  there*  dreamed  that  a  person  addressed  him 
in  this  manner :  '^  King  of  Sparta,  you  are  sensible 
that,  since  Agamemnon,  none  has  been  appointed 
c^tain-general  of  all  Greece  except  yourself: 
as  therefore  you  command  the  same  people, 
and  go  against  the  same  enemies  with  him,  as  well 
as  take  your  departure  from  the  same  place,  you 
ought  to  propitiate  the  goddess  with  the  same  sa- 
crifice  which  he  offered  before  he  sailed." 

Agesilaus  at  first  thought  of  the  sacrifice  of  Iphi- 
genia,  whom  her  father  offered  in  obedience  to  the 
soothsayers.  This  circumstance,  however,  did  not 
give  him  any  pain.  In  the  morning  he  related  the 
vision  to  his  friends,  and  told  them  he  would  ho* 
nour  the  goddess  with  what  a  superior  being 
might  reasonably  he  supposed  to  take  pleasure  in, 
and  not  imitate  the  savage  ignorance  ot*  his  prede* 
cesser  ^  In  consequence  of  which  he  crowned  a 
hind -with  flowers,  and  delivered  her  to  iiis  own 
{soothsayer,  with  orders  that  he  should  perform  the 
ceremony,  and  not  the  person  appointed  to  that 
office  by  the  Boeotians.  The  first  magistrates  of 
Bo&otia,  incensed  at  this  innovation,  sent  their  ofl 
ficers  to  insist  that  Agesilaus  should  not  sacriifice 
contrary  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  country : 
Hud  the  officers  not  only  gave  him  such  notice, 
but  threw  the  thighs  of  the  victim  from  the  altan 
Agesilaus  was  highly  offended  at  this  treatment, 
3nd  departed  in  extreme  wrath  with  the  Thebans. 
Neither  could  he  conceive  any  hopes  of  success 
^fter  such  an  omen ;  on  the  contrary,  he  concluded 

.    ^  See  Hot.  Sdi*  11»  iik  for  a  fiae  discussion  of  this  subjeet.* 
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his  operations  would  be  incomplete,  and  his'  expe- 
dition fail  of  attainino;  his  object. 

When  he  came  to  Ephesus,  the  power  and  inte- 
rest of  Lysander  appeared  in  a  most  obnoxious 
light.  The  gates  of  that  minister  were  continuaUy 
crowded,  and  to  him  all  applications  were  made  ; 
as  if  Agesilaus  had  only  the  name  and  badges  af 
command  in  order  to  save  the  forms  of  law,  and 
Lysander  had  in  fact  the  power,  and  all  business 
were  to  pass  through  his  hands.  None  of  the  ge- 
nerals indeed^  who  had  been  sent  to  Asia,  ever 
possessed  greater  sway  or  were  more  dreaded  than 
be;  none  ever  sei^ved  their  friends  more  eflfectu-. 
ally,  or  so  much  humbled  their  enemies.  These 
were  things  fresh  in  every  one's  memory ;  and 
when  they  compared  also  the  plain,  mild,  popular 
behaviour  of  Agesilaus  with  the  stern,  rough,  au- 
thoritative manner  of  Lysander,  they  entirely  sub- 
mitted to  the  latter,  and  attended  solely  to  his 
orders. 

The  other  Spartans  first  expressed  their  resent- 
ment, because  this  attention  to  Lysander  made 
them  appear  rather  as  his  ministers,  than  as  the  , 
counsellors  of  the  king*  Afterward,  Agesilaus 
himself  was  piqued  at  it.  For  though  he  had  no 
envy  in  his  nature,  or  any  jealousy  of  honours 
paid  to  merit,  yet  he  was  ambitious  of  glory,  and 
firm  in  asserting  his  claim  to  it.  Besides,  he  was 
apprehensive  that  if  any  signal  action  were  per- 
forme<l,  it  would  be  exclusively  imputed  to  Ly- 
sander, on  account  of  the  superior  Ught  in  which 
he  had  been  considered. 

The  method,  w^iich  he  took  to  obviate  it,  was 
this  :  He  first  opposed  the  counsels  of  Lysander, 
and  pursued  measures  totally  diflfferent  from  those 
for  which  he  interested  himself  most.  Another  step 
was  to  reject  the  petitions  of  all,  who  seemed  to  ap- 
ply to  him  iarciiauceupon  that  minister's  influence. 
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In  matters  likewise,  which  were  judicially  brought 
before  him,  those  against  whom  Lysander  exerted 
himself  were  sure  to  gain  their  cause ;  and  they, 
in  whose  favour  he  appeared,  could  scarcely  escape 
without  a  fine.  As  these  things  happened  not  ca* 
sually,  but  constantly  and  with  obvious  marks  of 
design,  Lysander  perceived  the  cause,  and  did  not 
conceal  it  from  nis  friends.  He  told  them  it 
was  upoti  his  account  that  they  were  disgraced, 
and  desired  them  to  pay  their  court  to  the  king, 
and  to  those  who  possessed  more  interest  with 
him  than  himself.  These  proceedings  seemed  in* 
vidious,  and  intended  to  depreciate  the  king: 
Agesilaus  therefore,  to  mortify  him  still  more,  ap« 
pointed  him  his  carver;  and  said,  we  are  told, 
Defore  a  large  company,  "  Now  let  them  go  and 
pay  their  court  to  my  carver.'* 

Lysander,  unable  to  bear  this  last  instance  of 
contempt,  observed  to  him,  **  Truly,  Agesilaus. 
you  know  very  well  how  to  lessen  your  friends  :"* 
Upon  which  Agesilaus  replied,  "  I  know  very 
well,  who  seek  to  be  greater  than  myself."  *'  This 
is  rather,  perhaps,*'  said  Lysander,  '^  an  assertion 
of  your's,  than  an  action  of  mine.  Put  me  how^ 
ever  in- some  post,  wheje  1  may  be  least  obnoxious 
and  most  useful  to  you." 

Upon  this,  Agesilaus  appointed  him  his  lieute*- 
nant  in  the  Hellespont ;  where  he  persuaded  Spith* 
ridates,  a  Persian  in  the  province  of  Pharnabazus, 
to  come  over  to  the  Greeks  with  a  considerable 
treasure  and  two  hundred  horse.  Yet  he  retained 
his  resentment,  and  nourishing  the  remembrance 
of  the  affront  which  he  had  received,  meditated 
how  he  might  deprive  the  two  families  of  the  pri- 
vilege of  giving  kings  to  Sparta',  and  throw  open  to 
^11  the  citizens  the  way  to  that  high  station.   And  it 

'  The  Eurytionidae  and  the  Agidae. 
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appears,  that  he  would  have  jraised  cbiisiderQbte 
commotions  in  pursuit  of  his  revenge,  had  he 
HOt  been-  killed  in  his  expedition  into  B($Qtia. 
Thus  ambitious  spirits,  when  they  go  beyond 
certain  bounda,  do  much  more  harm  thaa  good  to 
the  community.  For  if  Lysander  was  to  blame,  as 
in  fact  he  was,  in  indulging  an  unseasonable  avi-< 
dity  of  honour,  Agesilaus  might  have  discovared  ' 
less  exceptionable  modes  of  correcting  tb©  lauU» 
of  a  man  of  his  character  and  spirit.  But  undet 
the  influence  of  the  same  passion,  the  one  kn^w 
not  how  to  pay  proper  respect  to  his  g^neiral,  ttor 
the  other  how  to  bear  the  imperfections^  df/Ms 
friend. 

.  At  first  Tisaphernes  was  afraid  of  Agesilaus,  an4 
imdertpok  by  treaty  that  the  king  would  leave  tlie 
Grecian  cities  to  be  governed  by  their  own  iaws; 
butafterwartl,  thinking  his  strength  sufficiently  in- 
creased, he. declared  war..  This  was  an  event  laiost 
agreeable  to  Agesilaus.  He  hoped:  great  things 
from  this  expedition'  ;  and  he  considered  it  as  a 
circumstance  which,  would  reflect  dishonour  upoB 
himself,  that  Xenophon  should  have  b?en  able  to 
conduct  ten  thousand  Greeks  from  the.  heart  of 
Asia  to  the  sea,  and  beattjie  king  of  Persia  whenr 
ever  his  forces  thought  proper  to  engage  him ;  if 
he  at  the  head  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  were 
masters  both  at  sea  and  land,  could  not  distinguish 
himself  before  the  Greeks  by  some  memorable 
stroke. 

To  revenge  therefore  the  perjury  of  Tisaphernes 
by  an  artifice,  which  justice  recommended,  he 
pretended  immediately  to  march  into  Caria ;  and 
when  the  barbarian  had  drawn  his  forces  to  that 

'  He  told  the  Persian  embassadors,  "  He  >'as  much  obliged  to 
their  master  for  the  step  which  he  had  taken,  since  by  the  Tiolation 
of  his  oath  he  had  made  the  gods  eneniies  to  Persia  and  friends  to 

Greece." 
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quarter,  hi  turned  short  and  entered  Phrygia. 
Thert  he  took  many  cities  and  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  immense  treasures  r  by  which  he  showed  his 
friends,  that  to  violate  ti  treaty  is  to  despise  the 
Gods;  whilst  to  deceive  an  enemy  is  not  only  just 
but  glorious,  and  the  way  to  add  profit  to  pleasure. 

As  he  was  inferior  however  in  cavalry,  and  the 
liver  of  the  victim  appeared  without  a  head,  hb 
retired  tx>  Ephesus,  to  raise  that  species  of  troops 
in  which  he  was  deficient.  His  method  was,  to 
insist  that  every  person  of  substance,  if  he  did  not 
choose  to  serve  in  person,  should  provide  a  horse 
and  a  man.  Many  accepted  the  alternative ;  and 
instead  of  a  parcel  ofindiflferent  combatants,  such 
as  the  rich  would  have  been,  he  soon  levied  a  nu- 
merous and  respectable  cavalry'.  For  those  who 
did  not  choose  to  serve  at  all,  or  not  to  serve  as 
ht>rse,  hired  others  that  wanted  neither  courage  nor 
inclination.  In  this  he  professedly  imitated  Aga^- 
memnon,  who  for  a  good  mare  excused  a  dastardly 
rich  man  the  service*. 

One  day  he  ordered  his  commissaries  to  sell  the 
prisoners,  but  to  strip  them  first.  Their  clothes 
found  many  purchasers ;  but  as  to  the  prisoners 
themselves,  their  skios  being  soft  and  white  on 
account  of  their  having  lived  so   much  within 

'  f^iAofv  oKXtlwv,  the.  presnit  cornipt  reading,  shonld  be  altered 
from  a  passage  in  the  Apophthegms  (£d.  St.  p.  369.)  to  hi\wv  xtu 

'itXaa-iiuv .  The  passage  is  this  ;  cJrc  TOLyjj  (njvr^')(^brffroLv  tcqu  iWw 
%Zi  cc»if£$  £7rtlr,0£ioi  iSivli  AEIdllN  KAI  nAOTSmN. 

*  Then  Men^us  his  Podargus  brki^, 

And  the  famed  courser  of  the  king  of  kings  ; 

Whom  rich  Echepolus,  more  rich  than  brave, 

To  ^scape  the  wars  to  Agamemnon  gave, 

(iEthe  bernatne)  at  home  to  end  his  days, 

Base  wealth  preferring  to  eternal  praise.  (II.  xxiii.  2S5.) 

Thns  Scipio,  tdien  he  went  orer  to  Africa,  ordered  the  Sicilians 
tiiih^  to  attend  him,  or  to  giTe  him  horses  or  men. 
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doors,  the  spectators  only  laughed  at  them^ 
thinking  they  would  be  of  no  service  as  slaves. 
Upon  which  Agesilaus,  virho  stood  by  at  the  auc- 
tion, said  to  his  troops,  *^  These  are  the  persons  ye 
fight  with;"  then,  pointing  to  the  rich  spoils, 
"  And  those  are  the  things  ye  fight  for." 

When  the  season  again  called  him  into  the  field, 
he  announced  that  Lydia  was  his  object  In  this 
he  dicf  not  deceive  Tisaphernes :  that  general  de- 
ceived himself.  For  giving  no  heed  to  the  decla- 
rations of  Agesilaus,  because  hehad  previously  been 
duped  by  hini,  he  concluded  that  he  would  now^ 
enter  Caria,  a  country  not  convenient  for  cavalry, 
in  which  he  was  much  the  weakest.  Agesilaus, 
as  lie  had  proposed,  went  and  sat  down  on  the 
plain  of  Sard  is,  and  Tisaphernes  was  forced  to 
march  thither  with  succours  in  the  utmost  haste. 
The  Persian,  as  he  advanced  with  his  cavalry,  cut 
oft*  a  number  of  the  Greeks,  who  were  scattered  up 
and  down  for  plunder.  Agesilaus  however  con- 
sidered that  the  enemy's  infantry  could  not  yet  be 
come  up,  whereas  he  himself  had  all  his  forces 
about  him,  and  he  therefore  resolved  to  give  battle 
immediately.  Pursuant  to  this  resolution,  he 
mixed  his  light-armed  foot  with  the  horse,  and 
ordered  them  to  advance  swiftly  to  the  charge, 
while  he  was  bringing  up  the  heavy-armed  troops 
which  woukl  not  be  far  behind.  The  barharians 
were  soon  put  to  flight :  the  Greeks  pursued  them, 
took  their  camp,  jnd  killed  immense  numbers. 

In  consequence  of  this  success,  they  could  pil- 
lage the  king's  country  in  full  security  ;  and  they 
had  liKewise  the  satisfaction  to  see  Tisaphernes,  a 
man  of  abandoned  character  and  one  of  the  bitter- 
est enemies  to  their  name  and  nation,  properly  pun- 
ished. For  the  kinji:  immediately  sent  Tithraustes 
against  him,  who  cut  off  his  head.  At  the  same 
time  he  desired  Agesilaus  to  grant  him  peace,  j)ro- 
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mising  him  large  sums-*,  on  condition  that  he 
evacuated  his  dominions.  Agesilaus  replied,  '^  His 
country  was  the  sole  arbitress  of  peace.  For  his 
own  part,  he  rather  chose  to  enrich  his  soldiers 
than  himself :  and  the  great  honour  among  the 
Greeks  was  to  carry  home  spoils  and  not  presents 
from  their  enemies. "  Nevertheless,  to  gratify  Ti- 
thraustes  for  having  destroyed  Tisaphernes,  the 
common  enemy  of  the  Greeks,  he  decamped  and 
retired  into  Phrygia,  receiving  thirty  talents  of 
that  viceroy  to  defray  the  charges  of  his  march. 

As  he  was  upon  the  road,  he  received  the scy tale* 
from  the  magistrates  of  Lacedsmon,  which  in- 
vested him  with  the  command  of  the  navy  as  well 
as  army,  an  honour  never  granted  in  that  city  to 
any  one  but  himself.  He  was  indeed,  as  Theo- 
pompus  somewhere  observes,  confessedly  the  first 
and  most  illustrious  man  .  of  his  time  ;  yet  he 
placed  his  dignity  rather  in  his  virtue,  than  in  his 

Eower.  Notwithstanding,  there  was  this  flaw  in 
is  character:  upon  being  entrusted  with  the  con- 
duct of  the  navy,  he  committed  that  charge  to 
Py  Sander,  when  there  were  other  officers  of  greater 
age  and  abilities  at  hand.  Pysander  was  his  wife's 
brother ;  and,  in  compliment  to  her,  he  respected 
that  alliance  more  than  the  public  good. 

He  took  up  his  own  quarters  in  the  province  of 
Pharnabazus,  where  he  not  only  lived  in  plenty, 
bill  raised  considerable  subsidies.  Thence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Paphlagonia,  and  drew  over  to  his  inte- 
rest Cotys  the  king  of  that  country,  who  had  been 
for  some  time  desirous  of  such  a  connection,  on 

"^  He  promised  also  to  restore  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia  to  their 
liheTtjy^on,  c^^iditioii  that  they  paid  the  established  tribute  :  and  he 
jhoped  (he  said)  that  this  condescension  woald  induce  Agesilaus  to 
accept  the  peace,  and  to  return  home  ;  the  rather,  because  Tisa- 
phernes,  who  was  guilty  of  the  first  aggression,  had  been  punished 
-AS.  he  deserted.        (Xenoph«  Uellen.  iii.) 

*  See  Life  of  Lycurgus, 
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account  of  the  virtae  and  honour  which  marked 
his  character.  Spithridates,  the  fii-st  person  of 
consequence  that  came  over  from  Pharnabazus, 
accompanied  Agesilaus  in  all  his  expeditions,  and 
participated  in  all  his  dangers.  This  Spithridates 
had  a  soii  a  handsome  youth,  for  \vhom  the  Spar^- 
tan  prince  had  a  particular  regard^  and  H  beautiful 
daughter  in  the  flower  of  her  age,  whom  he  per- 
suaded to  marry  Cotys*  Cotys  give  Agesilaus  a 
thousand  horse,  and  two  thousand  men  draughted 
from  his  light-armed  tmops^  and  with  these  he  re*- 
turned  into  Phiygia. 

In  th^t  province  he  committed  dreadful  ravages  ; 
but  Pharnabazus  did  not  wait  to  oppose  him,  ot 
trust  his  oun  garrisons.  Instead  of  that,  he  carried 
off  with  him  his  most  valuable  property,  and 
moved  from  place  to  place  to  avoid  a  battle* 
Spithridates  however  watched  him  so  narrowly 
that,  with  the  assistance  of  Herippidas/  the  Spartan, 
he  at  last  made  himself  master  6f  his  camp  arid  all 
his  ti-easures.  Herippidas  minutely  examined  what 
part  of  the  baggage  was  secreted,  and  compelled 
the  barbarians  to  restore  it ;  he  looked,  indeed, 
with  a  keen  and  scrutinizing  eye  into  every  thing. 
This  provoked  Spithridates  to  such -a  degree,  that 
he  immediately  marched  off  with  the  Paphlagoni- 
ans  to  Sardis. 

No  occurrence,  during  the  whole  War,  touched 
Agesilaus  more  nearly  than  this.  Beside  the  pain 
of  reflecting  that  he  had  lost  Spithridates,  and  with 
him  a  considerable  body  of  meii^  he  wai  ashara^ 
ed  of  a  mark  ot*  avarice  and  illiberal  rneanness, 
from  which  he  had  ever  studied  to  improve  both 
himself  and  his  countrv.  These  were  causes  of 
uneasiness,  that  might  be  publicly  acknowledged: 

*  Herippidas  was  at  the  head  of  the  new  councU  of  thirtyj  wwt 
to  Agesilaus  in  the  second  year  of  the  war. 
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Wt  he  had  a  more  sensible  one  in  his  devoted  at-^ 
tachment  to  the  son  of  Sptthridates ;  though, 
while  he  was  with  him,  he  had  made  a  point  of 
combating  that  attachment. 

One  day  Megabates  approached  to  salute  him^ 
and  Agesiiaus  declined  that  mark  of  his  affisction. 
The  youth,  after  this,  was  more  distant  in  his  ad- 
dresses. Agesiiaus  was  then  sorry  for  the  repulse 
which  he  had  given  him,  and  affected  to  wonder 
why  Megabates  kept  at  such  a  distance.  His 
friends  told  him,  he  must  blame  himself  for  havinc^ 
rejected  his  former  application :  "  He  would  still, 
they  added,  **  be  glad  to  pay  his  most  obliging  re- 
**  spects  to  you ;  but  take  care,  you  do  not  reject 
"  them  again.**  Agesiiaus  was  silent  for  some  time ; 
and  when  he  had  considered  the  thing,  said,  ^*  Do 
'*  not  mention  it  to  him  :  for  this  second  victory 
**  over  myself  gives  me  more  pleasure,  than  I  should 
"  have  in  turning  the  whole  of  what  I  see  to  gold.** 
This  resolution  of  his  held,  so  long  as  Megabates 
was  with  him;  but  he  was  so  much  afflicted  at  his 
departure,  it  is  hard  to  say  how  he  would  have 
behaved,  if  he  had  found  him  again. 

After  this,  Pharnabazus  desired  a  conference 
with  him  ;  and  Apollophanes  of  Cyzicus,  at  whose 
house  they  had  both  been  entertained,  effected 
an  interview.  Agesiiaus  came  first  to  the  place 
appointed  with  his  friends,  and  sat  down  upon  the 
long  grass  in  the  shade  to  wait  for  Pharnabazus^ 
When  the  Persiaa  grandee  came,  his  servants 
spread  soft  skins  and  S<autiful  pieces  of  tapestry 
for  him ;  but  upon  seeing  Agesiiaus  so  seated,  hc 
was  ashamed  to  make  use  of  them,  and  placed 
i»mself  carelessly  upon  the  grass  in  the  sanae  man- 
ner, tbougl)  bis  robe3  were  C^lic^ite  aodof  tb«  finest 
caJkmrs* 

Afiaer  mutual  salutations,  l^harnabaeus  opeii9<| 

die  conference :    and  he  had  indeed  just  cause  of 
VOL.  IV.  C 
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complaint  against  the  Lacedcemoniand,  after  the 
services  which  he  had  rendered  them  in  the  Athci^ 
nian  war,  and  their  late  ravages  in  his  country. 
Agesilaus  saw  the  Spartans  were  at  a  loss  for  a 
reply,  and  kept  their  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground; 
for  they  knew,  that  Pharnabazus  had  been  injured. 
The  Spartan  general  however  found  an  answer, 
which  was  as  follows  :  **  While  we  were  friends  to 
**  the  king  of  Persia,  we  treated  him  and  his  in  a 
*'  friendly  manner:  now  we  are  enemies,  you  can 
"  expect  nofhing  from  us  but  hostilities.  So  loqg 
"  therefore  as  you,  Pharnabazus,  choose  to  be  a 
**  vassal  to  the  king,  we  wound  hint  through  your 
**  sides.  Become  a  friend  and  ally  to  the  Greeks*, 
*' and  shake  off  that  vassalage;  and  from  that 
*^  moment  you  have  a  right  to  consider  these 
"  battalions,  these  arms,  these  ships — in  short,  all 
**  that  we  are  or  have,  as  guardians  of  your  pos- 
*^  sions  and  your  liberty;  without  which,  nothing 
"  is  great  or  desirable  among  men  *." 

Pharnabazus  then  explained  himself  in  these 
terms :  "  If  the  king  sends  another  lieutenant  in 
**  my  room,  I  will  come  over  to  you;  but  while  he 
**  continues  me  in  the  government,  I  will  to  the 
*^  best  of  my  power  repel  force  with  force,  and  make 
^*  reprisals  for  him  upon  you.*'  Charmed  with  this 
reply  Agesilaus  took  his  hand,  and  rising  up  with 
him  said,  "  Heaven  grant  that,  with  such  sentiments 
as  these,  you  may  be  our  friend  ^nd  not  our 
enemy!" 

As  Pharnabazus  and  his  ^arty  were  going  away, 

^  his  son  who  was  behind  ran  up  to  Agesilaus,  and 

said  with  a  smile,  *VSir,  I  enter  with  you  into  the 

**rightsofhospitality  :"givinghimat  the  same  tiine, 

-  '  He  added, "  Should  we  howerer  continue  at  war,  I  will  for  th« 
future  aToid  your  territories  as  much  as  possible,  and  rathm*  forag« 
and  raise  contributions  in  any  other  prOTince.'^  (X£N«  HdlexuiT.) 
f  Talis  cum  sis,  utinam  noster  e^s  ! 
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a  javelin,  which  he  had  in  his  hand.  Agesila- 
us  received  it ;  and,  delighted  with  his  looks  and 
kind  regards^  looked  about  for  something  hand- 
some to  bestow  upon  a  youth  of  his  princely  ap- 
pearance in  return.  His  secretary  Adsus  happening 
to  have  a  horse  with  magnificent  furniture  just  by, 
he  ordered  it  to  be  taken  oil;  and  given  to  the 
young  man.  Neither  did  he  afterward  forget 
him.  In  process  of  time  this  Persian  was  driven 
from  home  by  his  brothers,  and  forced  to  seek 
refuge  in  Peloponnesus.  Agesilaus  then  took  him 
into  his  protection,  and  served  him  upon  all  occa- 
sions. The  Persian  had  a  favourite  in  the  wrest- 
Kng-ring  at  Athens,  who  wished  to  be  introduced 
at  the  Olympic  games ;  but,  as  he  had  passed  the 
proper  age,  they  did  not  choose  to  admit  him'  : 
Upon  which  the  Persian  applied  to  Agesilaus ;  and 
he,  anxious  in  this  as  well  as  other  things  to  oblige 
him,  procured  the  young  man  ( though  not  without 
considerable  difficulty)  the  admission  he  desired. 

Agesilaus  indeed,  in  other  respects,  was  strictly 
and  inflexibly  just ;  but,  where  a  man's  friends 
were  concerned,  he  thought  rigid  regard  to  jus- 
tice a  mere  pretence.  There  is  still  extant  a  short 
letter  of  his  to  Hydrieus  the  Carian,  which  is  a 
proof  of  what  we  have  said.  **  If  Nicias  is  inno- 
"  cen  ^,  acquit  him  :  If  he  is  not  innocent,  upon 
"  my  account  acquit  him :  at  all  events^  be  sure 
"  to  acquit  hini*." 

Such  was  the  general  character  of  Agesilaus,  as 
a  friend.  There  were  indeed  times,  when  his  at« 
tachments  gave  way  to  the  exigencies  of  state. 
Being  once  obliged  to  decamp  in  a  hurry,  he  was 
kaving  a  favourite  sick  behind  him.     The  favour- 

y  In  theie  exHlHtions  tliey  sometimes  admitted  boys,  wlio  after 
a  certaiii  age  were  excluded  from  the  lists. 

*  Si  pQmgyTf€ti:  si  non,  quQCunfU€  mod9.^*^ 
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ite  called  after  him,  and  earnestly  entreated  Iiim 
to  come  back ;  upon  which  he  turned  and  said^ 
"  How  little  consistent  are  pity  '  and  prudence  !*' 
This  particular  we  have  from  Hieronymus  the 
pkilosophen 

Agesilaus  had  been  now  two  years  at  the  head 
of  the  army,  and  was  become  the  general  subject 
of  discourse  in  the  Upper  Provinces.  His  wisdom, 
his  disinterestedness^  bis  moderation^  were  the 
themes  upon  which  they  dwelt  with  pleasure. 
Whenever  he  made  an  excursion,  he  lodged  in  the 
tonptes  most  renowned  for  sanctity ;  and^  whereas 
ufiKm  many  occasions  we  do  not  choose  that  men 
snould  see  what  we  are  about,  he  was  desirous  to 
have  the  Gods  themselves  inspectors  and  witnesses 
of  his  conducts  Among  90  many  •  thotisands  of 
Mtdiers  there  was  scarcely  one,  who  had  a  worse  or 
a  harder  bed  than  he.  And  he  was  so  completely 
fortified  agaitist  heat  and  cold>  that  no  one  was 
equally  prepared  for  whatever  seasons  the  climate 
night  produce. 

The  Greeks  in  Asia  never  saw  a  more  agreeable 
spectaKi^le)  tlmn  that  of  the  Persian  governors  and 
generals,  who  had  been  insu^rably  elated  with 
power  and  had  railed  in  riches  and  luxury,  humbly 
submitti^  awd  paying  their  couit  to  a  man  in  a 
eoETse  cfcmk,  ana  upon  ome  brief  lacdnic  word  con*^ 
jRxrming  to  his  sentiments,  or  rather  transforming 
themselves  into,  another  shape.  Many  thought 
Timotheus'  line  aptphcable  upon  this  occasion : 

%lai%  IS  the  god ;  a)id  Oreece  retercs^  not  gold. 

The  whole  of  Asia  was  now  in  astate  of  agitation, 
and  ready  to  revolt  from  the  Persiaisis.  Agesihus 
had  brought  the  cities  under  excellent  regulations, 
aad  settled  tfafiirpNolice  without  putting  to  death  or 

*  Some  MSS.  read  ^  lcf¥ty  vad^ftey  acre  foUow^d  ^  A»!jitft.^ 
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bar ishicg  a  single  subject.  After  which  he  resolved 
to  change  the  seat  of  war,  and  to  remove  it  from  the 
Grecian  sea  to  the  heart  of  Persia ;  that  the  king 
might  have  to  iight  for  £cbatana  and  Susa,  instead 
of  sitting  at  his  ease  there  to  bribe  the  orators,  and 
hire  the  states  of  Greece  to  destroy  each  other. 
But  amidst  these  schemes  of  his,  Epicydidas  the 
Spartan  came  to  acquaint  him,  that  Sparta  was  in* 
volved  in  a  Grecian  war,  and  that  the  Ephori  had 
sent  him  orders  to  return  and  defend  his  own 
country. 

Unhappy  Gri;eks !  barbariani  to  each  other! 

For  what  better  name  can  we  bestow  upon  that 
envy,  which  incited  them  to  conspire  and  combine 
their  mutual  destruction,  at  a  time  when  Fortune 
had  taken  them  upon  her  wings,  and  was  carrying 
them  against  the  barbarians ;  and  yet  they  brought 
home  to  themselves  the  war,  which  had  been 
removed  into  a  foreign  country.,  I  cannot  in*' 
deed  agree  with  Demaratus  of  Corinth,  when  h^ 
says,  that  those  Greeks  fell  short  of  a  considerably 
pleasure,  who  did  not  lire  to  see  Alexander  seated 
on  the  throne  of  Darius.  But  I  think  the  Greeks 
had  just  cause  for  tears,  when  they  considered  that 
they  left  that  to  be  achieved  by  Alexander  and  the 
Macedonians,  which  might  have  been  eifected  by 
themselves  under  the  generals  whom  they  lost  in 
the  fields  of  Leuctra,  Corooea,  Corinth,  and  Ar- 
cadia* 

'  That  corruption,  which  induced  the  states  of  Greece  to  take 
Persian  gold,  undoubtedly  deserves  censure.  Yet  we  eapnot  help 
remarking,  that  the  dWisions  and  jealousies  which  reigned  in  Qreece 
were  ^e  support  of  it's  libf  r^,  ai»4  that  Persia  was  aot  conquered 
till  nothing  hut  the  shadow  of  these  liberties  remained.  Were  there 
indeed  a  number  of  little  independent  statos,  which  made  justipe  the 
constant  rule  of  their  conduct  to  each  otlier,  and  which  would  b# 
^ways  ready  to  vnile  npAn  any  alarm  from  a  fonnidi^bte  mrnxxy^^^ 
they  might  preserve  their  liberties  inviolate  for  ever* 
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Of  all  the  actions  of  Agesilaus,  however,  there  is 
none  which  displayed  a  stricter  sense  of  propriety, 
or  a  stronger  proof  of  his  obedience  to  the  laws  and 
justice  to  the  public,  than  his  immediate  return  to 
Sparta.  Annibal,  though  his  affairs  were  in  a 
desperate  condition,  and  he  was  almost  beaten  out 
of  Italy,  very  reluctantly  obeyed  the  summons  of 
his  countrymen  to  go  and  defend  them  in  a  war  at 
home.  And  Alexander,  upon  receiving  intelligence 
that  Agis  had  fought  a  battle  with  Antipater,  jest- 
ingly said ;  "  It  seems,  my  friends,  that  while  we 
**  were  conquering  Darius  here,  there  was  a  combat 
*'  of  mice  in  Arcadia."  How  happy  then  was  Sparta 
in  the  respect,  which  Agesilaus  paid  her,  and  in  his 
reverence  for  the  laws  !  No  sooner  was  the  scy  tale 
brought  to  him,  though  in  the  midstof  his  power  and 
good  fortune,  than  he  resigned  and  abandoned  his 
flourishing  prospects,  sailed  home,  and  left  his  great 
work  unfinished.  Such  was  the  regret  of  his  friends 
as  well  as  allies  for  the  loss  of  him,  as  to  supply  a 
striking  confutation  of  the  saying  of  Demostratus 
the  Phseacian ;  "  That  the  Lacedaemonians  excelled 
*^  in  public,  and  the  Athenians  in  private  characters.** 
For,  though  he  had  eminent  merit  as  a  king  and  a 
general,  he  was  a  still  more  agreeable  companion 
and  desirable  friend. 

As  the  Persian  money  had  the  impression  of  an 
archer,  he  said,  "  He  was  driven  out  of  Asia  by 
^-  ten  thousand  of  the  king's  archers'.*'  For  the 
orators  of  Athens  and  Thebes,  having  been  bribed 
witli  so  many  pieces  of  money,  had  excited  their 
countrymen  to  take  up  arms  against  Sparta. 

Whtn  he  had  crossed  the  Hellespont,  he  marched 
through  Thrace  without  asking  leave  of  any  of  the 

^  Tithraustes  sent  Timocrates  of  Rhodes  into  Greece  with  fifty 
talents,  which  he  distributed  at  Thdi)es,  Ai^os,  and  Corinth  ;  but, 
according  to  Xenophon  (Hellen.  iii.)  Athens  had  no  share  i^  ti^* 
distribution.  * 
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barbarians.  He  only  desired  to  know  of  eacb  pea- 
pie,  **  Whether  they  wished  him  to  pass  as  a  friend 
**  or  as  an  enemy?"  Upon  which  they  all  received  him 
with  tokens  of  friei^dship,  and  showed  him  every 
civility  on  his  way ;  with  the  exception  of  the  Tral- 
lians " ,  of  whom  Xerxes  is  said  to  have  bought  a  pas- 
sage, demanded  of  him  a  hundred  talents  of  silver 
and  as  many  women.  He  ironically  demanded  of 
the  messenger,  *'Why  did  they  not  then  come 
"to  receive  them?"  At  the  same  time  he  marched 
forward,  and  finding  them  drawn  up  to  oppose 
him,  he  gave  them  battle  and  routed  them  with 
great  slaughter. 

He  sent  some  of  his  people  to  put  the  same  ques* 
tion  to  the  king  of  Macedon,  who  answered,  "  I 
**  will  consider  of  it."  "  Let  him  consider,'*  said 
he;  "in  the  mean  time  we  march."  The  king,  sur- 
prised and  awed  by  his  spirit,  desired  him  to  pass 
as  a  friend. 

The  Thessalians  were  confederates  with  the  ene- 
mies of  Sparta,  and  he  therefore  ravaged  their  ter- 
ritories. To  the  city  of  Larissa  indeed  he  offered 
his  friendship,  by  his  embassadors  Xenocles  and 
Scytha;  but  the  people  seized  them,  and  thre^r 
them  into  prison.  His  troops  so  deeply  resented 
tills  affront,  that  they  would  have  had  him  go  and 
lay  siege  to  the  place.  Agesilaus,  however,  was  of 
a  different  opinion.  He  said,  "  He  would  not  lose 
**  one  of  his  embassadors  for  the  conquest  of  all 
'*  Thessaly  ;"  and  he  subsequently  found  means  to 
recover  them  by  treaty.  Neither  are  we  to  won- 
der that  Agesilaus  took  this  step,  since  upon  re- 
ceiving intelligence  that  a  great  battle  had  been 

-  ^  Beside  the  Trallians  in  Lydia,  there  was  a  people  of  that  name 
ia  lUyricam,  upon  the  confines  of  Thrace  and  Macedon.  So  at 
least,  according  to  Dacier^  Theopompus  (ap.  S teph. )  testifies.  Oiie 
of  the  MSS.,  instead  of  TpaMstf,  gives  us  Tpx^aX^ig,  Iij,  0|>. 
Mor.  373,  21.  they  are  ojled  T.wo^his.  Possibly,  they  might  bo 
the  TribalU. 
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fought  near  Corinth,  in  which  many  brave  men 
were  suddenly  taken  oft\  but  that  the  loss  of  the 
Spartans  was  incoiisiderable  in  comparisoil  of  that 
ox  the  enemy,  he  was  not  ixi  the  least  elevated*  On 
the  contrary,  he  said  with  a  deep  sigh,  *'  Unhappy 
^*  Greece  1  why  hast  thou  destroyed  so  many  brava 
^*  men  with  thine  own  hands;  who,  had  they 
*'  lived,  might  have  conquered  all  the  barbarians. 
^  •  in  the  world*" 

As  the  Pharsalians  however  attacked  and  har^ 
rassed  him  in  his  march,  he  engaged  them  with 
^ve  hundred  horse^  and  put  them  to  flight  He 
was  so  much  pleased  with  this  success,  tliat  he 
erected  a  trophy  under  mount  Nartlriacium ;  and 
he  valued  himself  the  more  upon  it,  because  with 
so  small  ^  number  of  his  own  training  he  had 
beaten  peoplei  who  reckoned  their's  the  best  ca- 
valry in  Gneece*  Here  Diphridas  one  of  the 
Ephori  met  him,  and  gave  him  orders  to  eatec 
Bbeotia  immediately:  and  though  his  intention 
was  to  do  it  afieivvard,  when  he  had  strengthened 
)us  army  v/iih.  some  reinforcements,  he  thought  it 
I30t  right  to  disobey  tl^  magistrates.  He  tiie^e* 
forersaid  to  those 'abouthim^  ^'  Now  comes  tbeday^ 
*^  for  which  we  have  been  called  out- of  Asia."  At 
the  same  time,  he  sent  for  two  cohorts  from  the 
wmy  near  Coriiitli.  And  the  Lacedaemonians  did 
him  the  honour  to  cause  proclamation  to  be  mide 
at  liome,  that  such  of  the  youth  as  were  inclined  to 
^  and  assist  the  king,  might  give  in  their  names. 
AU  the  young  m^a  in  Sparta  presented  themselves 
Ibi*  that  service ;  but  the  magistrates  selected  only 
£fty  of  the  ablest;  and  sent  them  off. 

Agesilaus,  having  passed  the  straits  of  Ther- 
inopyl^and  traversed  PhociS;,  which  was  infriend- 
•shftp  with  die  !S{»artans,  entered  fiocotia  and  en-* 
t:atnpcd  upon  the  plains  of  Chaeronea.  He  had 
fiicaicely  entienched  himself,  when  there  hap|)en^d 
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an  eclipse  of  the  sun ' .  At  the  same  time  he  re* 
ceived  an  account,  that  Pisander  had  been  defeated 
atsfa,  and  killed  by  Pharnabazus  and  Conon.  This 
intelligence  ai^icted  him  as  well  for  bis  own  loss, 
jas  for  that  of  the  public*  Yet  lest  his  army, 
which  was  going  to  give  battle,  should  be  discou«> 
raged  at  the  news,  he  ordered  his  messengers  to 
report  that  Pisander  was  victorious^.  Nay,  ho 
appeared  in  public  with  a  chaplet  of  flowers,  re* 
turned  solemn  thanks  for  the  pretended  success, 
and  sent  portions  of  the  sacrifice  to  his  friends. 

When  he  came  up  toCoroneas,  and  was  in  view 
of  the  enemy,  he  drew  up  his  army.  The  left 
wing  he  gave  to  the  Orchomenians,  and  took  the 
right  himself.  TheThebans  also,  fonning  in  order 
of  battle,  placed  themselves  on  the  right,  and  the  Ar-* 
gives  on  the  left.  Xenophon  affirms,  that  this  was 
the  most  furious  action  in  his  time;  and  he  certainly 
was  able  to  judge,  for  he  fought  in  it  by  the  side 
of  Agesilaus,  with  whom  he  had  returned  from  Asia* 

The  first  charge  was  neither  violent,  nor  lasting: 
TheThebans  quickly  routed  the  Orchomenians,  and 
Agesilaus  the  Argives.  But,  when  both  parties 
were  informed  that  their  left  wings  were  broken 
^nd  flying,  they  both  hastened  to  their  relief.  At 
that  instant  Agesilaus  without  any  risk  might 
have  secured  to  himself  the  victory,  if  he  would 
have  suflfered  the  Thebans  to  pass,  and  had  then 
charged  them  in  the  rear^:     But  borne  along  by 

^This  eclipse  happened  on  the  tweiity*nmtli  of  August^  OL 
^cwi.  S.  B.  C.  394. 

*  That  Uie  fleet  (says  Xenophon,  Hellen  W.)  was  irictorions, 
but  Hiat  PEsander  had  flallen  in  the  engagement.* 

^  in  the  printed  text  it  is  '  Corooea,'  nor  have  we  any  variout 
leading.  But  undoubtedly  Chaeronea,  upon  the  Cephisus,  was 
the  place  where  the  battle  was  fought;  and  we  must  not  confound 
it  with  the  battle  of  Coronea  in  Thessaly,  fought  fifty  .three  yeart 
before,  B.  C.  447. 

*  Xen(^hon{ir.)giTes  another  turn  to  the  matter ;  but^  with  himj 
Agesilaus  ^fas  neTer  wrong. 
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liis  fury,  and  an  ambition  to  display  his  valour,  he 
attacked  them  in  front,  in  the  confidence  of  beat- 
ing them  upon  even  terms.  They  received  him 
however  with  equal  briskness,  and  amazing  efforts 
were  exerted  in  all  quarters,  especially  where  Age- 
silaus  and  1iis  fifty  Spartans  were  engaged.  Those 
volunteers  could  not  have  come  at  a  more  pressing 
crisis,  or  more  seasonably  for  their  king.  For 
they  fought  with  the  most  determined  valour,  and 
exposed  their  persons  to  the  greatest  dangers  in  his 
defence,  and  yet  could  not  prevent  his  being 
wounded.  He  was  pierced  through  his  armour,  in 
many  places,  with  spears  and  swords  ;  and  though 
they  formed  a  ring  about  him,  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty that  they  brought  him  off  alive,  after  having 
killed  numbers  of  the  enemy,  and  left  not  a  few  of 
their  own  body  dead  upon  the  spot  At  last, 
finding  it  impracticable  to  break  the  Theban  front, 
they  were  obhged  to  have  recourse  to  a  manoeuvre, 
■which  at  first  they  had  scorned.  They  opened 
their  ranks,  and  let  theThebans  pass;  after  which, 
observing  that  they  marched  in  a  disorderly  man- 
ner, they  followed  and  took  them  in  flank  and 
rear.  Still  they,  however,  could  not  break  them. 
The  Thebans  retreated  to  Helicon,  valuing  them- 
selves highly  upon  the  battle,  because  their  part  of 
the  army  had  been  a  full  match  for  the  Lacedjo- 
monians, 

Agesilaus,  though  he  was  much  weakened  by 
his  wounds,  would  not  retire  to  his  tent,  till  be 
had  been  carried  through  all  his  battalions,  and 
had  seen  the  dead  borne  off  upon  their  arms.  In 
the  mean  time  he  was  informed,  that  a  party  of  the 
enemy  had  taken  refuge  in  the  temple  of  the  Ito- 
nian  Minerva,  and  he  gave  orders  that  they  should 
be  dismissed  in  safety.  Before  this  temple  stood 
a  trophy,  which  the  Boeotians  had  formerly  erected, 
when  unjder  the  conduct  of  Sparton  they  had  dQ- 
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feated  the  Athenians,  and  killed  their  general  Tol* 
mides'. 

Ear'y  the  next  morning  Agesilaus,  willing  to  try 
whether  the  Thebans  would  renew  the  combat, 
commanded  his  men  to  wear  garlands  and  the  mu- 
sic to  play,  while  he  reared  and  adorned  a  trophy 
in  token  of  his  success.  At  the  same  time,  the 
enemy  applied  to  him  for  leave  to  bear  off  their 
dead;  which  circumstance  confirmed  to  him  the 
victory.  He  therefore  granted  them  a  truce  for 
that  purpose,  and  then  caused  himself  to  be  car- 
ried to  Delphi,  where  they  were  celebrating  the 
Pythian  games.  There  he  ordered  a  solemn  pro- 
cession in  honour  of  the  god,  and  consecrated  to 
him  the  tenth  of  the  spoils  which  he  had  taken  in 
Asia.  The  offering  amounted  to  a  hundred  ta- 
lents. 

Upon  his  return  to  Sparta,  he  was  greatly  be- 
loved by  the  citizens,  who  admired  the  peculiar 
temperance  of  his  life.  Tor  he  did  not,  like  other 
generals,  come  changed  from  a  foreign  country ; 
nor,  in  fondness  for  the  fashions  which  he  had 
seen  there,  disdain  or  quarrel  with,  those  of  his 
own.  On  the  contrary,  he  showed  as  strong  an 
attachment  to  the  Spartan  customs,  as  those  who 
had  never  passed  the  Eurotas.  He  did  not  vary 
either  his  repasts,  his  baths,  tlie  equipage  of  his 
wife,  the  ornaments  of  his  armour,  or  the  furni- 
ture of  his  house.  He  even  let  his  doors  remain, 
which  were  so  old  that  they  seemed  to  be  those 
set  up  by  Aristodemus^ .     Xenophon  also  assures 

^  *  In  the  battle  of  Coronea.  See  Life  of  Pericles,  Vol.  ii. ;  and 
wliat  relates  to  the  temple  of  the  Itonian  Minerya,  Pausan.  iii.  9* 
ix.  34. 

^  Aristodemns,  the  son  of  Hercules  and  founder  of  the  rojal 
family  of  Sparta^  flourished  B.  C.  1102 ;  so  that  the  gates  of  Age- 
silaus's  palace,  if  set  up  by  Aristodemus,  had  then  stood  upward 
of  seven  hundred  years.  Corn.  Nepos  for  ^  Aristodemus'  substi^ 
tl^tes  his  son  ^  Ei^rysthenes.'  , 
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us,  that  his  daughter's  carriage  was  not  in  the 
least  richer  than  those  of  other  young  ladie$« 
These  carriages,  called  Canathra,  and  used  by  the 
virgins  in  their  solemn  processions,  were  a  kind 
of  wooden  chaises,  made  in  the  form  of  gritfins 
or  goat-stags".  Xenophon  has  not  told  us,  what 
this  daughter  of  Agesilaus  was  called;  and  Di- 
caearchus  is  greatly  dissatisfied,  that  neither  her 
name  nor  that  of  the  mother  of  Epaminondaa,  is 
preserved.  But  we  find  by  sope  Lacedsemonian 
inscriptions,  that  the  wife  of  Agesilaus  was  called 
Cleora,  and  his  daughters  Apolia  and  Prolyta*. 
We  see  also  at  Lacedaemon  the  spear  he  fought 
with,  which  differs  not  from  others. 

As  he  observed  that  many  of  the  citizens  va- 
lued themselves  upon  breeding  horses  for  the 
Olympic  games,  he  persuaded  his  sister  Cyniscato 
make  an  attempt  that  way,  and  to  try  her  fortune 
in  the  chariot- race,  in  person.  This  he  did,  to 
prove  to  the  Greeks  that  a  victory  of  that  kind 
did  not  depend  upon  any  extraordinary  spirit  or 
abilities,  but  only  upon  riches  and  expense. 

Xenophon,  the  philosopher,  spent  much  of  his 
%\me  with  him,  and  was  treated  by  him  with  the 
utmost  respect.  He  also  desired  him  to  send  for 
his  sons,  that  they  might  have  the  benefit  of  a, 
Spartan  education,  by  which  they  would  gain  the 
best  knowledge  in  the  world,  that  of  knowing  how 
to  command  and  how  to  obey. 

After  the  death  of  Lysandcr,  he  detected  a 
conspiracy,  which  that  general  had  formed  against 
him  immediately  upon  his  return  fromAsia,  And 
he  was  inchned  to  convince  the  public  what  kind 
of  man  Lysander  really  was,  by  exposing  an  ora- 


1  In  tbe  original,  tpoLysXafwv,  Cervorum  at  species  tragdaphuMy 
karba  imttum  et  ammmm  villo  distans.     Plin. 
*  '  Eupolia'  and '  Proauga*.     (Cod.  Vuicob.) 
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tion  found  among  his  papers;  which  had  been 
composed  for  him  by  Cleon  of  Halicaraassus,  and 
\vas  to  have  been  delivered  to  the  people,  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  innovations  he  was  then 
meditating  in  the  constitution.  But  one  of  the 
senators  having  the  perusal  of  it,  and  finding  it  a 
very  plausible  composition,  advised  him  *^  not  to 
**  dig  Lysanderout  of  his  grave,  but  rather  to  bury 
"  the  oration  with  him.**  This  advice  appeared 
reasonable,  and  he  suppressed  the  paper  ' . 

As  for  those  who  most  strenuously  opposed  his 
measures,  he  made  no  open  reprisals  upon  them, 
but  he  found  means  to  employ  them  as  generals 
or  governors.  When  invested  with  power,  they 
soon  discovered  what  unworthy  and  avaricious  men 
they  were,  and  were  in  consequence  called  to  ac- 
count for  their  proceedings.  He  then  used  to  as- 
sist them  in  their  distress,  and  laboured  to  get 
them  acquitted,  by  "which  he  converted  them  from 
adversai*ies  into  friends  and  partizans;  so  that  at  last 
he  had  no  opposition  to  contend  with.  For  his 
royal  colleague  Agesipolis,  *,  being  the  son  of  an 
exile,  very  young,  ana  of  a  mild  and  modest  dis- 
position, interfered  but  little  in  the  affairs  of  go- 
vernment :  and  Agesilaus  contrived  to  make  him 
still  more  tractable.  The  two.  kings,  when  they 
were  in  Sparta,  ate  at  the  same  table.  Agesilaus 
knew  that  Agesipolis  was  open  to  the  impressions  of 
love  as  well  as  himself,  and  he  therefore  constantly 
tamed  the  conversation  upon  some  amiable  young 
person.  He  even  assisted  him  in  his  views  that 
way,  and  brought  him  at  last  to  fix  upon  the  same 
favourite  with  himself.  For,  at  Sparta,  there  is 
nothing   criminal  in  these  attachments;  on  the 

1  For  tiiis^  aa4  also  for  an  acco«at  of  the  cause  of  Pausaiuas's 
exile,  see  the  Life  of  Lysander,  toI.  iii. 
^  iVgesipolis  I.  was  the  son  of  Pausajiias. 
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irontrary  (as  we  .have  observed  in  the  Life  of  Ly-* 
curgus,)  such  love  is  productive  of  the  greatest 
modesty  and  honour,  and  it's  characteristic  is  an 
ambition  to  improve  the  object  in  virtue. 

Agesilaus,  thus  powerful  in  Sparta,  had  the  ad- 
dress to  get  Teleutias,  his  brother  by  the  mother's 
side,  appointed  admiral.  After  which  he  marched 
against  Corinth*  with  his  land-forces,  and  took 
the  Long  Walls  ;  Teleutias  assisting  his  operations 
by  sea.  The  Argives,  who  were  at  that  time  in 
possession  of  Corinth,  were  then  celebrating  the 
Isthmian  Games:  and  Agesilaus  coming  upon 
them  as  they  were  engaged  in  the  sacrifice,  drove 
them  away,  and  seized  upon  all  that  they  had  pre- 
pared for  the  festival.  The  Corinthian  exiles, 
who  attended  him,  desired  him  to  undertake  the 
exhibition  as  president ;  but  not  choosing  that, 
he  ordered  them  to  proceed  with  the  solemnity, 
and  stayed  to  guard  them.  After  he  was  gone, 
however,  the  Argives  celebrated  the  games  over 
again;  and  some,  who  had  gained  the  prize  be- 
fore, had  the  same  good  fortune  a  second  time ; 
others,  who  were  then  victorious,  were  now  in 
the  hst  of  the  vanquished.  •  Lysander  took  the 
opportunity  of  remarking,  how  great  the  cow- 
ardice of  the  Argives  must  be ;  who,  while  they 
reckoned  the  presidency  at  those  games  so  ho- 
nourable a  privilege^  did  not  dare  to  risk  a  battle 
for  it !  He  was  indeed  of  opinion,  that  a  moder- 
ate regard  for  this  kind  6f  diversions  was  best, 
and  applied  himself  to  embellish  the  choirs  and 

*  There  were  two  expeditions  of  Agesilaus  against  Corintliy 
which  Plutarch  in  this  place  confounds ;  but  Xenophon,  Hellen. 
!▼.,  has  distinguished  them  very  clearly.  The  enterprise,  in  which 
Teleutias  assisted,  did  not  succeed;  for  Iphicrates,  the  Athenmn 
general,  presenrcd  Corinth  and  it's  territories  f^om  feeling  the  effects 
of  Agesilaus's  resentment* 
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public  exercises  of  his  own  country.  When  he 
was  at  Sparta,  he  honoured  them  with  his  pre- 
sence,  and  supported  them  with  the  utmofit  zeal 
and  spirit,  never  missing  any  of  tlie  exercises  of 
the  young  men  or  the  virgins.  As  for  other  enter- 
tainments, so  much  admired  by  the  world,  he 
seemed  not  even  to  know  what  they  were. 

One  day  Callipides,  who  had  acquired  high  re- 
putation among  the  Greeks  as  a  tragedian  and  was 
universally  caressed,  approached  and  paid  his  re- 
spects to  him ;  after  which  he  mixed  with  a  pomp- 
ous air  in  his  train,  expecting  that  he  would  take 
some  honourable  notice  of  him.  At  last  he  said, 
'*  Do  not  you  know  me,  Sir?"  The  king,  casting 
bis  eyes  upon  him,  answered  slightly ;  "  Are  you 
not  Callipides,  the  stage-player?"  At  another 
time,  being  asked  to  go  and  hear  a  man  who  mi- 
micked the  nightingale,  he  refused,  and  said ;  "  I 
*'  have  heard  the  nightingale  herself." 

Menecrates  the  physician,  having  succeeded  in 
some  desperate  cases,  got  the  surname  of  Jupiter. 
And  he  was  so  vain  of  the  appellation,  as  to  adopt 
it  in  a  letter  to  the  king:  *'  Menecrates  Jupiter 
*^  to  king  Agesilaus,  health."  The  reply  began 
thus:  **  King  Agesilaus  to  Menecrates,  sanity." 
While  he  was  in  the  territories  of  Corinth,  he 
took  the  temple  of  Juno :  and  as  he  stood  looking 
upon  the  soldiers,  who  were  carrying  off  the  pri- 
soners and  the  spoils,  embassadors  came  from 
Thebes  with  proposals  of  peace.  He  had  ever 
hated  thjit  city  ;  and  now  thinking  it  necessary  to 
i{xpress  his  contempt  for  it,  he  pretended  not  to 
see  the  embassadors  or  to  hear  their  address* 
though  they  were  before  him.  Heaven,  ho\*ever, 
avenged  the  insult.  Before  they  were  gone,  in- 
telligence was  brought  to  him,  that  a  battalion  o( 
Spartans  Imd  been  cut  in  pieces  by  Iphicrates. 
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This  was  one  of*  the  greatest  losses,  which  his  ctrtiii-* 
try  had  for  a  long  time  sustained  :  and  beside  being 
deprived  of  a  number  of  brave  men,  there  was 
this  farther  mortification,  that  her  heavy-armed 
soldiers  had  been  beaten  by  the  light-armed,  and 
Lacedaemonians  by  mercenaries. 

Agesilaus  immediately  marched  to  their  assist- 
ance; but  finding  it  too  late,  he  returned  to  the 
temple  of  Juno,  and  let  the  Boeotian  embassadors 
know  that  he  was  ready  to  give  them  audience. 
Glad  of  an  opportunity  of  returning  the  insult, 
they  came,  but  made  no  mention  of  the  peace. 
They  only  desired  a  safe  conduct  to  Corinth. 
Agesilaus,  provoked  at  the  demand,  replied;  **  If 
"  you  are  desirous  to  see  your  friends  in  the  eleva- 
"  tioa  of  success,  to-morrow  you  shall  do  it  with  all 
**  the  security  which  you  can  desire."  Accordingly, 
the  next  day  he  laid  waste  the  territories  of  Co- 
rinth, and  taking  them  along  with  him  advanced 
to  the  very  walls.  Thus,  having  shown  the  em- 
bassadors that  the  Corinthians  did  not  dare  to  op- 
pose him,  he  dismissed  them.  He  then  collected 
such  of  his  countrymen  as  had  escaped  in  the  late 
action,  and  marched  to  Lacedaemon ;  setting  off 
every  day  bfefore  it  was  light,  and  encamping  after 
it  was  dark,  in  order  to  prevent  the  insults  of  the 
Arcadians,  to  wliose  aversion  and  envv  he  was  no 
stranger. 

After  this,  to  gratify  the  Achseans ',  he  led  hi» 
forces  along  with  their's  into  Acarnania,  where  he 
made  an  immense  booty  and  defeated  the  Acarna- 
nians  in  a  pitched  battle.     The  Achaeans  desired 

^  The  Achasans  ir«re  in  possesfion  of  Calydon,  which  had 
•  previously  belonged  to  ih^  JEtoUans.     The   Acarnanians,  now 

assisted  bj  the  Athenians  and  Boeodans,  attempted  to  make 
'  themselres  masters  of  it.     But  the  Achaeans  applied  for  succoitf 

to  the  Laoedcmonians,  who  employed  Agesiiaus  in  that  l)i]sUiefS» 

^Xemofu.  Hellen.  ir.) 
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him  to  stay  till  winter,  in  order  to  prevent,  the 
enemy  from  sowing  their  lanrls.  But  he  said, 
*'  He  should  adopt  a  measure  directly  the  reverse; 
*'  for  they  would  be  the  more  afraid  of  war,  whea 
'•  they  had  their  fields  covered  with  corn."  The 
event  justified  his  opinion.  Next  year,  as  soon  as 
an  army  appeared  upon  their  borders,  they  made 
peace  with  the  Achaeans. 

When  Conon  and  Pharnabazus,  Mith  thel^ersian 
fleet,  had  rendered  themselves  masters  of  the  sea, 
they  ravaged  the  coasts  of  Laconia ;  and  the  walls 
of  Athens  were  rebuilt  with  the  money,  which 
Pharnabazus  supplied.  The  Lacedaemonians  then 
thought  proper  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the  Per- 
sians, and  sent  Antalcidas  to  make  their  proposals 
to  Tiribazus.  Antalcidas,  upon  this  occasion^ 
acted  an  infamous  part  toward  the  Greeks  in 
Asia ;  and  delivered  up  to  the  king  of  Persia 
those  cities,  for  whose  liberty  Agesilaus  had 
fought.  No  part  of  the  dishonour,  indeed,  fell 
upon  Agesilaus.  Antalcidas  was  his  enemy,  and 
he  hastened  the  peace  by  every  possible  means, 
because  the  war  contributed  to  the  reputation  and 
power  of  the  man  v/hom  he  hated.  Nevertheless^ 
when  Agesilaus  was  told,  '*  the  Lacedaeimonians 
**  were  turning  Medes;"  he  replied,  **  No,  the 
*'  Medes  are  turning  Lacedaemonians."  And  as 
some  of  the  Greeks  were  unwilling  to  be  compre- 
hended in  the  treaty,  he  compelled  them  to  ac- 
cept the  prince's  terms,  by  threatening  them  with 
wa^^ 

'  The  king  of  Persia's  terms  were :  That  the  Greek  cities  ia 
Asia,  with  the  islands  of  Clazoniienae  and  Cyprus,  should  remain 
to  him  :  that  all  the  other  states,  small  and  great,  should  be  left 
free,  excepting  .only  Lemnos,  Imbros,  and  Scyros;  which,  haying 
been  from  time  immemorial  Subject  to  the  Athenian^,  should  re- 
main so :  and  that  such,  as  refused  to  embrace  the  peace^  should 
be  compelled  to  admit  it  by  force  of  arms.     (Id.  ib.  r.) 

This  peace  of  Antalcidas  was  made  B.  C.  387* 
VOL.  IV.  D 
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His  view  in  this  was;  to  weaken  the  Thebans ; 
for  it  was  one  of  the  conditions,  that  the  cities  of 
BcEOtia  should  be  independent.     Subsequent  events 
made  the  matter  very  clear.     When  Phoebidas  had 
most  unjustifiably  seized   the   citadel  of  Cadmea 
in  the  time  of  full  peace,  the  Greeks  in  general 
expressed    their   indignation,   and   many   of  the 
Spartans  did  the  same;  particularlj^  those,  who 
were   at  variance  with  Agesilaus.     These  asking 
him,  in  an  angry  tone,   ^'  By  whose  orders  Phoebi- 
"  das  had  done  so  unjust  a  thing?*'    with  the^ 
hope  of  throwing   the  blame  upon  hiniseflf;  he 
scrupled    not    to    say,    in    behalf  of  Phoebidas,, 
"  You  should  examine  the  tendency  of  the  action ; 
"  consider,    whether  or  not  it  be  advantageous  to 
**  Sparta.  If  it  be  so,  it  was  glorious  to  do  it  without 
•*  any  orders."    Yet  in  his  discourse  he  was  always 
magnifying  justice,  and  giving  her  the  first  rank 
among  the  virtues.     **  Unsupported  by  justice,." 
said  he,   "  valour  is  good  for  nothing  * ;  and,  if 
^*  all  men  were  just,  there  would  be  ho  need  of  va- 
**  lour."    If  any  one  in  the  course  of  conversation 
happened  to  say,  "  Such  is  the  pleasure  of  the 
♦*  Great  King ;"  he  would  answer,  **  How  is  he 
•'  greater  tlian  I,  if  he  is  not  more  just  ?"    Which 
implies  a  maxim  indisputably  right,   that  justice 
is  the  royal  instrument,  by  which  we  are  to  take 
the  different  proportions  of  human  excellence. 

After  the  peace  was  concluded,  the  king  of  Per-^ 
sia  sent  him  a  letter,  of  which  the  purport  was,  ta 
propose  a  private  friendship  and  the  rights  of  hos- 
pitality between  them ;  but  he  declined  it,  observ- 
ing, "  The  public  friendship  was  sufficient ;  and 

^  ThU  is  not  the  only  instatice^  in  which  we  find  it  a  maxua 
among  the  Lacedaemonians,  that  a  man  ought  to  be  strictly  just  ia 
his  priyate  capacity,  but  that  he  may  tak^  what  latitude  he  pleas«a 
in  a  public  one,-proTided  his  country  be  a  gainer  by  it. 

For  a  noble  contrast,  see  an  instance  in  the  life  of  Aristides^ 
Tol.  ii.  *  /         4 
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"  while  that  lasted,  there  Fas  no  need  of  a  private 
**  one."  Yet  by  these  honourable  sentiments  he 
did  not  regulate  his  conduct:  on  the  contrary,  he 
was  often  carried  away  by  his  ambition  and  re-* 
seniment.  Particularly  in  this  affair  of  the  The* 
bans,  he  not  only  screened  Phoebidas  from  punish-* 
ment,  but  persuaded  the  Spartan  commonwealth  to 
become  accomplice  inhiscrime,  by  holding  the  Cad<* 
ftiea  for  themselves,  and  placing  the  Theban  admi- 
nistration in  the  hands  of  Archias  and  Leontidas, 
who  had  betrayed  the  citadel  to  Phoebidas.  Hence, 
k  was  natural  to  suspect,  that  though  Phoebidas  was 
the  instrument,  the  design  had  been  formed  by 
Agesilaus;  and  subsequent  proceedings  confirmed 
this  conjecture  beyond  contradiction.  For  when 
the  Athenians  had  expelled  the  garrison  ^,  and  re«- 
stored  the  Thebans  to  their  liberty,  he  declared  war 
against  the  latter  for  having  put  to  death  Archias 
and  Leontidas,  whom  he  called  polemarchs,  but 
who  in  fact  were  tyrants.  Cleombrotus  *,  who 
upon  the  death  of  Agesipolis  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  was  sent  with  an  army  into  Boeotia.  For 
Agesilaus,  who  was  now  forty  years  above  the  age 
of  puberty,  and,  therefore  legally  exempted  from 
service,  was  very  willing  to  decline  this  commis*- 
sion.  As  he  had  lately  indeed  made  war  upon  the 
Phliasians  in  favour  of  exil^Sj  he  was  ashamed 
now  to  appear  in  arms  against  the  Thebans  in  be- 
half of  tyrants. 

There  was  then  a  Lacedeemonian  named  Spho- 
drias,  of  the  party  that  opposed  Agesilaus,  lately 
appointed  governor  of  Thespiae.  This  man  wanted 
nei&er  courage,  nor  ambition;  but  he  was  governed 
rather  by  sanguine  hopes,  than  by  sense  and  pru- 

^  6m  Xtw .  H^lcn.  T. ;  whence  it  appears  that  the  Cadmea  was 
recoTered  by  the  Athtoians,  not  the  Thebann,  as  h^re  staled  in 
•Ae  oriiinal  text. 

Cleombrotus  was  the  youngest  son  of  P&usatiMf,  and  Iha  br<^ 
ther  of  Agesipolis. 

D3 
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dencCi  Greedy  therefore  of  an  illustrious  name?; 
and  reflecting  how  Phcebidas  had  distinguished 
himself  in  the  lists  of  fame  by  his  Theban  enter- 
prise, he  was  persuaded  it  would  be  a  much  greater 
and  more  glorious  performance,  if  without  any 
directions  from  his  superiors  he  could  seize  upon 
the  Piraeus,  and  deprive  the  Athei;iians  of  the  em- 
pire of  the  sea  by  a  sudden  attack  at  land. 

Tbisy  it  is  said,  was  a  train  laid  for  him  by 
Pel6pida>&  and  Gelon,  first  magistrates  in  Boeotia^. 
They  sent  persons  to  bimy  who  pretended  to  be 
deeply  in  the  Spartan  interest;  and  who,  by  magni- 
fying him  as  the  only  man  fit  for  such  an  exploit^ 
worked  up  his  ambition,  till  he  undertook  a  thing 
equally  unjust  and  detestable  with  the  affair  of 
the  Caditiea,  but  conducted  with  less  valour  and 
attended  with  less  success.  He  hoped  to  have 
reached  the  Piraeus  in  the  night,  but  day-light 
d^ertook  him  upon  the  plains  of  Thriasia  * :  and 
some  light,  we  afe  told,  appearing  to  the  sol- 
diers to  stream  from  the  temples  of  Eleusis,  they 
were  struck  with  a  religious  horror.  Sphodrias 
himself  lost  his  spirit  of  adventure,  when  he  found 
that  his  march  could  no  longer  be  concealed ;  and, 
having  collected  some  trifling  booty,  he  returned 
with  disgrace  to  Thespiae. 

Upon  this,  the  Athenians  sent  deputies  to  Sparta, 

to  complain  of  him ;  but  they  found   that   the 

magistrates   had  proceeded  against  him  without 

,   their  complaints,  and  that  he  was  already  under  a 

capital  prosecution.     He  had  not  dared  to  appear, 

1  The  Ldcedaemonians,  they  feared  were  too  strong  for 
them,  and  therefore  incited  Sphodrias  to  this  act  of  hostilitj 
sigainst  the  Athenians^  in  order  to  draw  them  into  the  quarrel. 
See  Xen.  Hellen.  t.  and  the  life  of  Pelopidas,  where  the  latter 
magistrate  is  respectively  cabled  Mellon  and  Melon. 

*  One  of  the  Attic  boroughs,  of  the  tribe  Qi)ni»»,  in  the  n^b* 
bourhoodof  Eli^usis^* 
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and  take  his  trial;  for  he  dreaded  the  ra^c 
■of  his  countrymen,  who  were  ashamed  of  his 
conduct  to  the  Athenians,  and  who  were  willing 
to  resent  the  injury  as  done  to  themselves,  rather 
than  have  it  supposed  that  they  had  joined  in  do- 
ing an  injury  to  others, 

Sphodrias  had  a  son  natned  Cleonymus,  young 
and  handsome^  and  a  particular  favourite  of  Ar- 
chidamus  the  son  of  Agesilaus.  Archidamus,  as 
it  is  natural  to  suppose,  shared  in  all  the  uneasi* 
ness  of  the  young  man  for  his  father;  but  he 
knew  not  how  to  assist  him  or  to  appear  openly  ia 
his  behalf,  because  Sphodrias  had  been  a  bitter  ad* 
versary  to  Agesilaus.  Cleonymus,  however,  apply- 
ing to  him,  and  entreating  him  with  many  tears  to 
intercede  with  Agesilaus,  as  the  person  whom  they 
had  most  reason  to  dread,  he  undertook  the  com- 
mission. Three  or  four  days  passed,  during  which 
be  was  restrained  by  a  reverential  awe  from  men- 
tioning  the  matter  to  his  father ;  but  he  followed 
him  up  and  down  in  silence.  At  last,  when  the 
day  of  trial  was  at  hand,  he  summoned  up  cou- 
rage to  say,  **  Cleonymus  was  a  suppliant  to  him 
"  for  his  father."  Agesilaus,  knowing  his  son's  at-- 
tachment  to  that  youth,  did  not  lay  any  injunc- 
tions upon  him  against  it:  for  Cleonymus,  from 
his  infancy,  had  given  hopes  that  he  would  one 
day  rank  with  the  wordiiest  men  in  Sparta.  Yet 
he  did  not  give  hira  room  to  expect  any  great  fa- 
vour in  this  case ;  he  only  said,  *'  He  would  con- 
"  sider,  what  would  be  the  consistent  and  honour- 
*^  able  part  for  him  to  act." 

Archidamus  therefore,  ashamed  of  the  ineffi- . 
cacy  of  his  interposition,  discontinued  his  visits  to 
Cleonymus,  though  he  had  previously  been  accus- 
tomed to  call  upon  him  many  times  in  a  day.  Hence 
Sphodrias'  friends  gave  up  the  matter  for  lost ;  till 
an  intimate  acquaintance  of  Agesilaus,  named  Ety- 
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modes,  in  a  conversation  which  passed  between 
them,  discovered  the  sentiments  of  that  prince. 
He  told  him,  ''  He  highly  disapproved  Sphodrias'3 
"  attempt;  but  he  still  looked  upon  him  as  a  brav^ 
**  man,  and  was  sensible  that  Sparta  had  occasion 
"  for  such  soldiers  as  he. "  Such  was  the  way  indeed, 
in  which  Agesilaus,  in  order  to  oblige  bis  son,  con- 
stantly spoke  of  the  cause.  By  this  Cleonymus  im- 
mediately perceived,  with  how  much  2eal  Archi- 
-damus  bad  served  him,  ^nd  Sphodrias's  friends  ap- 
peared with  greatisr  courage  in  his  behalf.  Agesi- 
laus  was  certainly  a  most  affectionate  father.  It 
is  said,  when  his  children  were  small,  he  would 
join  in  their  sports;  and  a  friend  happening  to 
find  him  one  day  riding  among  them  upon  a  stick, 
he  desired  him,  **  not  to  mention  it,  till  he  was  a 
"father  of  children  himself" 

Sphodrias  \v;is  acquitted ;  upon  which,  the 
Athenians  pi^pared  for  M'ar,.  This  drew  the  cen- 
sures of  the  world  upon  Agesilaus,  who  to  gratify 
an  absurd  and  childish  inclination  of  his  son  ob- 
structed the  course  of  justice,  and  subjected  his 
country  to  the  reproach  of  such  flagrant  offences 
against  the  Greeks.  As  he  found  his  colleague 
Clcombrotus  ^  disinclined  to  continue  the  war 
against  the  Theban$,.he dropped  the  exemption  with 
which  the  law  furnished  him,  though  he  had  before 
availed  himself  of  it,  and  marched  into  Bceotia. 
The  Thebans  suffered  much  from  his  operations, 
and  he  suffered  as  much  from  their's  in  his  turn. 
So  that  Antalcidas  one  day,  seeing  him  come  off 
wounded,  thus  said  to  him;-  "The  Thebans 
"  pay  you  well  for  teaching  them  to  fight,  when 
,  "  they  had  neither  inclination  nor  skill  for  it."  The 


1  Xenophon  says^  the  Ephori  thought  Agesilaus,  as  a  more  ex. 
pertenced  general,  wonld  conduct  the  war  better  thaa  Cleombro^ 
tu9*    T9V  vim  hasjiotking  to  do  in  fbc  text,    (lb.) 
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Thebans,  it  i$  certain,  were  at  this  time  ihuch  more 
formidable  in  the  field  than  they  had  ever  been, 
after  having  been  trained  and  exercised  in  so 
many  wars  with  the  Lacedemonians.  For  the 
same  reason  their  ancient  sage  Lycurgus,  in  one 
of  his  three  ordinances  called  Rhetraei  for4)ade 
them  to  go  to  war  frequently  with  the  same 
enemy,  viz.  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  learning 
their  art  ^ 

The  allies  of  Sparta  likewise  complained  of 
Agesilaus,  ^^  That  it  was  not  jn  any  public  quarrel, 
'*  hut  from  an  obstinate  spirit  of  private  resent* 
'^  ment%  that  he  sought  to  destroy  theTfaebans. 
*'  For  their  part,  (theysaid,)  they  were  unnecessarily 
''  wearing  themselves  out,  by  going  in  such  num* 
*^  bers  upon  this  or  that  expedition  every  year,  at 
^'  the  will  of  a  handful  of  Lacedemonians."  Upon 
this  Agesilaus,  desirous  to  show  them  that  the 
number  of  their  warriors  was  not  so  considerable, 
ordered  all  the  allies  to  sit  down  promiscuously  on 
one  side,  and  all  the  Lacedsemonians  on  the 'other. 
After  which  the  cryer  summoned  the  trades  to 
stand  up  one  after  another :  first  the  potters,  next 
the  brasiers,  then  tlie  carpenters,  and  masons;  in 
short,  all  the  mechanics.  In  consequence  of  this,  al-* 
most  all  the  allies  stood  up,  but  not  one  of  the  La- 
cedaemonians; for  they  were  forbidden  to  learn,  or 
exercise  any  manual  art:  upon  which  Agesilaus 
smiled  and  said,  *'  You  see,  my  friends,  we  send 
more  warriors  into  the  field  than  you." 

When  he  was  come  as  far  as  ]\Iegara  on  his  re- 

'  See  Life  of  Lycargus.  vol.  i.  It  was  by  tnmsgrening  this 
rule,  that  ^^  the  Swedish  madmaii"  Charles  XII.  taught  his 
great  j^ysH  to  conquer  him  at  Pultowa.  * 

*  This  private  resentmeat,  which  Agesilaus  entertained  against 
theThebans,  nearly  ruined  both  himself  and  his  country. 
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turn  from  Thebes,  as  he  was  going  up  to  the  senate- 
house  in  the  citadel  *,  he  was  seized  with  spasms 
and  an  acute  pain  in  his  right  leg.  The  limb  im- 
mediately swelled,  the  vessels  were  distended  with 
bloody  and  there  appeared  every  sign  of  a  violent 
inflammsLtion.  A  Syracusan  physician  opened  a 
vein  below  the  ancle,  upon  which  the  pain  abated; 
but  the  blood  flowed  so  fast,  that  it  was  not  stopped 
without  great  difficulty,  nor  till  he  fainted  away 
and  his  lite  was  in  danger.  He  was  carried  to  La- 
cedsmon  in  a  weak  condition,  and  continued  for 
a  long  time  incapable  of  service. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Spartans  received  several 
checks  both  by  sea  and  land.  Their  most  consi- 
derable loss  was  at  Leuctra  *,  which  was  the  first 
pitched  battle  gained  over  them  by  the  Thebans. 
Before  the  last- mentioned  action,  all  parties  were 
disposed  to  peace,  and  the  states  of  Greece  sent 
;their  deputies  to  Lacedaemon  to  treat  about  it. 
Among  these  was  Epaminondas,  a  man  celebrated 
for  bis  erudition  and  philosophy,  but  who  had 
not  yet  given  any  proof  of  his  capacity  for  com- 
ipanding  armies.  The  other  deputies,  he  saw, 
were  awed  by  the  presence  of  Agesilaus ;  and  he 
himself  was  the  only  one,  who  preserved  a  proper 
dignity  and  freedom  both  in  his  manner  and  in 
his  propositions.  He  made  a  speech  in  favour,  not 
only  of  the  Thebans,  but  of  Greece  in  general ;  in 

1  X^Qophon  says,  it  was  as  he  was  going  from  the  temple  of 
Venus  to  the  senate-house.  (lb.) 

'  Some  MSS.  have  it  ^  Tegyra;'  but  there  is  no  necessity, 
though  Palmerius  insists  so  much  upon  it,  to  alter  the  received 
reading.  For  that  of  Leuctra  was  certainly  the  first  pitched  bat- 
tle, ^  which  the  Thebans  defeated  the  Spartans ;  and  they  ef. 
fected  it  at  the  first  career^  Besides,  it  appears  from  Xenophon, 
that  Agesilaus  was  not  then  recovered  from  the  sickness  men- 
tioned.in  the  .text.  (L,)  M.  Ricard,  however,  contends  for 
♦  TegJ^ra,'  * 
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which  he  showed  that  war  tended  to  asrarrandise 
Sparta  at  the  expense  of  the  other  states,  and 
insisted  that  the  peace  should  be  founded  upon 
justice  and  equahty :  because  then  onl^  it  would 
be  lasting,  when  all  were  put  upon  an  equal  foot* 
ing. 

Agesilaus,  perceiving  that  the  Greeks  listened 
to  him  with  wonder  and  deep  attention,  asked  him, 
"  Whetherornothe  thought  it  just  and  equitable, 
"  that  the  cities  of  Boeotia  should  be  declared  in- 
**  dependent?"  Epaminondas,  with  great  readiness 
and  spirit,  answered  him  by  another  question, 
•'  Do  you  think  it  just,  that  all  the  cities  of  Laco- 
"  nia  should  be  declared  independent  ?"  Agesilaus 
incensed  at  this  answer  started  up,  and  insisted 
upon  his  declaring  peremptorily,  •*  Whether  or  not 
**  he  agreed  to  the  independence  of  Boeotia?"  to 
which  Epaminondas  replied  as  before,  "  On  con* 
"  dition  that  you  agree  to  the  independence  of  La- 
"  conia,"  Agesilaus  now  exasperated  to  the  last  de- 
gree, and  glad  of  a  pretence  against  the  Thebans, 
struck  their  name  out  of  the  treaty,  and  declared 
war  against  them  upon  the  spot.  After  the  rest  of 
the  deputies  had  signed  such  points,  as  they 
could  amicably  settle  among  themselves,  he  dis- 
missed them;  leaving  others,  of  a  more  difficult 
nature,  to  be  decided  by  the  sword. 

As  Cleombrotus  had  at  that  crisis  an  army  in 
Phocis,  the  Ephori  8ent  him  orders  to  march 
against  the  Thebans.  At  the  same  time  they  des- 
patched their  commissaries  to  assemble  the  allies, 
who  were  ill-inclined  to  the  war,  and  considered 
it  as  a  great  burthen  upon  them,  though  they 
durst  not  contradict  or  resist  the  Lacedaemonians. 
Many  inauspicious  signs  and  prodigies^  appeared, 

1  Among  others,  it  was  announced  that  the  doors  of  the  Boe- 
otian temples  had  opened  of  themselves^  that  their  priestesses  had 
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as  we  have  already  observed  in  the  Life  of  Epami* 
nondas;  and  Prothoiis  ',  the  Spartan,  opposed  the 
war  to  the  utmost  of  his  power :  but  Agesilaus 
could  not  be  driven  from  his  purpose.  He  pre- 
vailed to  have  hostihties  commenced ;  in  hopes, 
that  while  the  rest  of  Greece  was  in  a  state  of 
freedom  and  alliatice  with  Sparta,  and  theThe- 
tans  only  excepted,  he  should  have  an  excellent 
opportunity  of  chastising  them.  That  the  war 
was  undertaken  to  gratify  his  resentment,  rather 
than  upon  rational  motives,  appears  hence:  the 
treaty  was  concluded  at  Lacedaemon  on  the  four-r 
teenth  of  Scirophorion,  and  the  Lacedaemonians 
were  defeated  at  Leuctra  on  the  fifth  of  Hecatom* 
boBon ;  which  was  only  twenty  days  afterward. 
A  thousand  citizens  of  Lacedasmon  were  there 
slain,  among  whom  fell  their  king  Cleombrotus, 
and  along  whh  him  the  flower  of  their  army\ 
The  beautiful  Cleonymus,  the  son  of  Sphodrias, 
was  of  the  number:  he  was  thrice  struck  down  as 
he  was  fighting  in  defence  of  his  prince,  and  as 
often  recovered  himself;  and  was  at  last  killed 
with  his  sword  in  his  hand  *. 

conctirred  in  anticipating  some  signal  Tictory  for  their  country  • 
men^  and  that  all  the  armour  suspended  in  the  temple  of  Herculef 
Iiad  suddenly  disappeared^  as  if  that  demi.god  had  himself  set  oS 
to  be  present  at  an  impending  battle.  (Xen.  ib.  Ti»)  The  Life  ni 
Epaminondas  here  mentioned^  is  uafortunately  lost.  * 

'  Prothous  proposed,  that  the  SfCirtans  should  disband  their 
0:rmy  according  to  their  engagement,  and  that  all  t^  states  should 
carry  their  contributions  to  the  temple  of  Apollo,  to  be  employed 
only  lA  making  war  upon  such  as  should  oppose  the  liberty  of  the 
cities.  "  This,"  he  said,  "  would  give  to  their  cause  the  sanc- 
*^  tion  of  heaven,  and  the  states  of  Greece  would  at  all  times  h& 
*'  ready  to  embark  in  it.|'  But  the  Spartans  only  laughed  at  this 
ndi'ice;  for  (Xenophon  adds,)  "  It  appeared,  as  if  the  gods  were 
^'  already  urging  on  the  Lacedsepionians  to  their  ruin." 

^  Fpaminondas  placed  his  best  troops  in  one  wing,  an(l. those 
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After  tl^e  Lacedaemonians  had  sustained  this  un- 
expected blow,  and  the  Thebans  were  crowned 
with  more  glorious  success  than  Greeks  had  ever 
boasted  in  a  battle  with  Greeks,  the  spirit  and 
dignity  of  the  vanquished  was  notwithstanding 
more  to  be  admired  and  applauded  than  that  ox 
the  conquerors.  And  indeed  if,  a.<i  Xenophon  says, 
^*  Men  of  merit  in  their  convivial  and  playful  con- 
versations let  fall  some  expressions  and  observa- 
tions, which  deserve  to  be  remembered ;  certainly 
**  the  noble  behaviour  and  remarks  of  such  persons, 
**  when  struggling  with  adversity,  have  a  much 
"  higher  claim  to  our  notice."  When  the  Spartans 
received  the  news  of  the  overthrow  at  Leuctra,  it 
bappeqed  that  they  were  celebrating  a  festival,  and 
the  -city  was  full  of  strangers ;  for  the  troops  of 
young  men  and  maidens  were  at  their  exercises  in 
the  theatre.  The  EpI.ori,  though  they  immedi- 
ately perceived  that  their  affairs  were  ruined  and 
that  they  had  lost  the  empire  of  Greece,  would  not 
suffer  the  sports  to  break  off,  nor  any  of  the  rere- 
monies^  of  the  festival  to  be  omitted  ;  but  having 
sent  the  name$  of  the  killed  to  their  respective  fa- 

upoa  which  he  least  depended  in  the  other.  The  former  he  com- 
manded in  person ;  to  the  latter  he  gave  directions  that,  when 
they  found  the  enemy'3  charge  too  heayy,  they  should  retire  lei- 
surely, so  as  to  expose  to  them  a  sloping  front,  Cleombrotus  and 
Archidamus  advanced  to  the  charge  with  great  vigour:  but,  ai 
they  pressed  on  the  ThelMin  wing  which  retired,  they  gave  Epami. 
nondas  an  opportunity  of  charging  them  both  in  flank  and  front : 
which  he  did  with  so  much  bravery  that  the  Spartans  began  to  give 
way,  especially  after  the  death  of  Cleombrotus,  whose  dead  body 
however  they  recovered.  At  length  they  were  totally  defeated, 
chiefly  by  the  skill  and  conduct  of  the  ThebaA  general.  Four 
thousand  Spartans  were  killed  on  the  field  of  battle,  whereas  of  the 
Thebans  there  did  not  fall  above  three  hundred.  Such  was  the 
fatal  battle  of  Lenctra,  B.C.  3/1,  wherein  the  Spartans  lost 
their  superiority  in  Greece,  after  having  held  it  for  nearly  five 
bundrtd  years. 
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milres,  they  stayed   to  seethe  exercises,   dances, 
and  every  other  part  of  the  exhibition  concluded ' , 

Next  morning,  the  names  of  th^  killed  and, the 
survivors  being  perfectly  ascertained,  the  fathers  and 
otbet*i^ations  of  the  former  class  appeared  in  pub- 
lic, and  embraced  each  oth^r  with  an  air  of  cheer- 
Ailness  and  dignity ;  while  the  relations  of  the 
latter  shut  themselves  up,  as  in  time  of  mourning. 
And  if  any  one  was  forced  to  go  out  ilpon  busi» 
ness,  !)€  displayed  all  the  tokens  of  sorrow  and  hu- 
•miliation,  both  in  his  speech  and  countenance. 
•Among  the  matrons,  the  difference  was  still  more 
remarkable.  They,  who  expected  to  receive  theur 
sons  alive  from  the  battle,  were  melancholy  and 
silent ;  whereas  those,  who  had  ^n  account  that 
their  sons  were  slain,  immediately  repaired  to  the 
temples  to  return  thanks,  and  visited  each  other 
with  every  mark  of  elevation  and^joy. 

The  people  who  were  now  deserted  by  their  al* 
lies,  and  expected  that  Epaminond'as  in  the  pride 
of  victory  would  enter  Peloponnesus,  called  to 
mind  the  oracle,  which  they  again  applied  to  the 
lameness  of  Agesilaus.  Their  ftcruples  upon  this  oc^ 
casion  extremely  discouraged  them ;  and  they  were 
afraid  that  the  divine  displeasure  had  brought  upon 
them  the  late  calamity,  for  having  expelled  a  sound 
man  from  the  throne  and  preferred  a  h^t  and  lame 
one,  in  spite  of  the  extraordinary  warnings  which 
heaven  had  given  them  against  it.  Nevertheless, 
in   consideration   of   his  virtue,  authority,    and 


1  And  nhere  was  the  merit  of  all  this  ?  What  could  such  a  con- 
duct have  for  it's  support,  but  either  affectation  or  insensibility  ? 
If  they  found  any  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  glorious  deaths  of  their 
friends  and  fellow-citizens,  the  ruin  of  the  state  was  certainly  an 
object  sufficiently  serious  to  call  them  from  the  pursuits  of  festir ity ! 
Biit,  Qttos  Jupiter  vult  perdercj  prius  dement  at;  The  .infatuation 
of  ambition  and  jealousy  drew  upon  them  the  Theban  war,  and 
it  seemed  to  rcmaiU;  eyen  after  they  had  felt  it's  fatal  consequeiiccs* 
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renown,  they  still  looked  upon  him  as  the  only  man 
who  could  retrieve  their  affairs ;  for,  beside  march- 
ing under  his  banners  as  their  prince  and  general, 
they  applied  to  him  in  every  internal  disorder  of 
the  commonwealth.  At  present,  they  were  at  a 
loss  what  to  do  with  those,  who  had  fled  from  the 
battle.  The  Lacedaemonians  call  such  persons 
Tresantes^  In  this  case  they  did  not  choose  to 
set  those  marks  of  disgrace  upon  them  which  the 
laws  directed,  because  they  were  so  numerous  and 
powerful,  that  there  was  reason  to  apprehend  it 
might  occasion  an  insurrection.  For  they  are 
not  only  excluded  from  all  offices,  but  it  is  in- 
famous to  intermarry  with  them :  any  man,  that 
meets  them,  is  at  liberty  to  strike  them  :  they  are 
obliged  to  appear  in  a  forlorn  and  dejected  man- 
ner, and  in  a  vile  garb  covered  with  motley 
Eatches ;  and  to  wear  their  beards  half-shaved  and 
alf-unshaved.  To  have  carried  so  rigid  a  law  as 
this  into  execution,  at  a  time  when  the  offenders 
were  so  many,  and  when  the  commonwealth  had 
so  much  occasion  for  soldiers,  would  have  been 
both  impolitic  and  dangerous. 

In  this  perplexity  they  had  reqpurse  to  Agesi- 
laus,  and  invested  him  with  new  powers  of  legisla- 
tion. But  he  without  making  any  addition,  re- 
trenchment or  change,  went  into  the  assembly,  and 
told  the  Lacedaemonians,  ^^The  laws  should  sleep 
'*  that  day,  and  the  day  following  resume  their  au- 
"  thority  for  ever."  Thus  he  preserved  to  the  state 
it's  laws  entire,  as  well  as  the  obnoxious  persons 
from  infamy.  He  then,  in  order  to  raise  the  young 
Spartans  out  of  tlieir  depression  and  melancholy, 
inarched  into  Arcadia  at  their  head.  He  avoided 
a  battle  indeed  with  great  care,  but  he  took  a  small 

1  That  isj  '  persons  goyemed  by  their  fears.* 
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town  of  the  Mantinean8^  and  ravaged  the  flat 
country.  This  in  some  degree  restored  Sparta  ta 
her  spirits,  and  gave  her  reason  to  hope  that  all 
was  not  lost. 

Soon  after  this,  Epaniinondas  and  his  allies  en- 
tered Laconia.  His  infantry  amounted  to  forty 
thousand  men,  exclusive  of  the  light-armed,  and 
of  those  who  without  arms  followed  merely  for 
plunder.  For,  if  the  whole  were  reckoned,  there 
were  not  fewer  than  seventy  thousand  concerned  iu 
this  irruption.  Full  six  hundred  years  had  elapsed, 
since  the  first  establishment  of  the  Dorians  in  La- 
cedaemon  ;  and  this  was  the  first  time  during  that 
long  period,  that  they  had  seen  an  enemy  in  their 
territories :  none  had  ever  dared  to  set  foot  in 
them  before  *.  But  now  a  new  scene  of  hostilities 
appeared ;  the  confederates  advanced  without  re- 
sistance, laying  all  waste  with  fire  and  sword,  as 
far  as  the  Eurotas  and  the  very  suburbs  of  Sparta. 
For,  as  Theopompus  informs  us,  Agesilaus  would 
not  suffer  the  Lacedaemonians  to  engage  with  such 
an  impetuous  torrent  of  war.  He  contented  him* 
self  with  placing  his  best  infantry  in  tlie  middle  of 
the  city,  and  other  important  posts :  atld  bore  the 
menaces  and  insults  of  the  Thebans,  who  caltect 
him  out  by  name,  as  the  firebrand  that  had  lighted 
tip  the  war ;  and  bade  him  fight  for  his  country, 
upon  which  he  had  brought  so  many  misfortunes* 

Agesilaus  was  equally  disturbed  at  the  tumult 
and  disorder  within  the  city,  the  dutcries  of  the 
old  men,  who  moved  backward  and  forward  6x* 
pressing  their  grief  and  indignation,  and  the  wild 
behaviour  of  the  women,  who  were  terrified  ev^n 
to  madness  at  the  shouts  of  the  enemy  and  tht 

X  See  Xenoph.  Hellen.  yi. 

«  Plato  finely  obseryes  of  Sparta,  ^^  tiiat  she  was  like  the  temple, 
of  the  Furies,  which  no  one  had  courage  to  approach."* 
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flames  which  ascended  around  them.  He  was  ia 
pain,  likewise,  for  his  reputation.  Sparta  was  a 
great  and  powerful  state,  at  his  accession  ;  and  he 
now  saw  her  glory  wither,  and  his  own  braggart 
spirit  which  had' i^o  often  boasted,  **That  no 
**  Spartan  woman  ever  saV  the  smoke  of  an  enemy'* 
**  camp," completely  humiliated.  In  like  manner, 
when  an  Athenian  disputed  with  Antalcidas  on 
the  subject  of  valour,  and  said,  **We  have  often 
driven  you  from  the  hanks  of  the  Cephisus  ;"  An- 
talcidas replied,  **  But  we  never  drove  you  from 
"  those  of  the  Eurotas."  Near  akin  to  this  was 
the  repartee  of  a  Spartan  of  less  note  to  an  Argive, 
who  said,  **  Many  of  you  sleep  on  the  plains  of 
Argos  ;"  to  which  the  other  retorted,  "  But  not 
one  of  you  sleeps  on  the  plains  of  Lacedaemon." 

Some  say,  Antalcidas  was  then  one  of  the  Ephori; 
and  that,  fearing  Sparta  would  be  taken,  he  con* 
veyed  his  children  to  Cythera  *.  As  the  enemy 
prepared  to  pass  the  Eu rotas  in  order  to  attack  the 
towii  itself,  Agesilaus  relinquished  the  other  posts, 
and  drew  up  all  his  forces  on  an  eminence  in  the 
middle  of  tne  city.  It  happened  that  the  river 
Was  much  swoln  with  the  snow  which  had  fallen 
in  great  quantities,  and  the  cold  was  more  trouble- 
some to  fhe  Thebans  than  the  rapidity  of  the  cur* 
rent ;  yet  Epaminopdas  forded  it,  at  the  head  of 
his  infantry.  As  he  was  crossing,  somebody 
pointed  him  out  to  Agesilaus  ;  who,  after  having 
viewed  him  for  some  time,  only  let  fall  this  ex.- 
pression,  "OadventuroUs  man !"  All  the  ambition 
of  Epamrnondas  was  to  come  to  an  engagement  in 
the  city,  and  to  erect  a  trophy  there ;  but,  finding 
he  could  not  draw  down  Agesilaus  from  the 
heights,  he  decamped  and  laid  waste  the  country. 

1  An  island  near  ihe  coast  of  Laconia.  \ 
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There  had  long  existed  a  disaffected  party  in 
Luceda^nion  ;  and  about  two  hundred  of  that  party 
leagued  to«;ether,  and  seized  upon  a  strong  post 
called  the  Issoriuni,  in  which  stood  the  temple  of 
Diana  \  The  Lacedaemonians  were  soHcitous  to. 
have  the  place  immediately  stormed  ;  but  Agesi- 
laus,  apprehensive  of  an  insurrection  in  theirfavour, 
took  his  cloke  and  one  servant  with  him,  and  told 
them  aloud,  **  That  they  had  mistaken  their  orders. 
"  I  did  not  order  you/!  said  he,  ^'^  to  take  post  here, 
**  nor  all  together  in  any  one  place;  but  some  there 
**  (pointing  to  another  place)  and  some  in  othei? 
**  quarters/*  When  they  heard  '  this,  happy 
in  thinking  that  their  deiiign  was  undiscovered, 
they  came  out,  and  went  to  the  several  posts  as  he 
directed  them.  At  the  same  time  he  lodged  another 
corps  in  the  Issorium,  took  about  fifteen  of  the  mu- 
tineers, and  put  them  to  death  in  the  night. 

Soon  after  this,  he  received  information  of  an- 
other and  much  more  alarming  conspiracy  of 
Spartans,  who  met  privately  in  a  house  belonging 
to  one  of  them,  to  concert  a  plan  for  changing 
the  form  of  government.  It  was  darigerous,  either 
to  bring  them  to  a  trial  in  a  time  of  so  much  trou- 
ble, or  to  let  'their  cabals  pass  wholly  unnoticed. 
Agesilaus  therefore,  having  consulted  with  the 
Ephori,  put  them  to  death  without  the  formality  of 
a  trial,  though  no  Spartanhad  ever  suffered  in  that 
way  before. 

,  As  many  of  the  neighbouring  burghers,  and  of 
the  Helots  who  were  enhsted,  slunk  away  from  the 
town  and  deserted  to  the  enemy,  and  this  greatly 
discouraged  his  forces,  he  ordered  his  servants  to 
go  early  in  the  morning  to  the  quarters;  and  where 

^  This  passage  is  accompanied  with  some  minute  topographical 
difficulties,  which  however  it  would  be  more  tedious  than  usefaly 
with  M.  Kicard^  to  remove.  • 
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they  found  any  had  deserted,   to  Hide  their  arms, 
that  their  numbers  might  not  transpire. 

As  to  the  time  when  the  Thebans  quitted  Laco- 
nia,  historians  do  not  agree.  Some  say,  the  winter 
quickly  forced  them  to  retire ;  the  Arcaidians  being 
impatient  of  a  oampaign  at  that  season,  and  fall* 
ing  oiFin-a  very  disorderly  manner:  while  others  af- 
firm, that  the  Thebans  stayed  full  three  months,  in 
which  time  they  laid  waste  almost  the  whole  coun* 
try.  Theopompus  writes,  that  at  the  very  junc- 
ture when  the  governors  of  Bceotia  jiad  sent  them 
orders  to  march  home,  there  oanie  a  Spartan  named 
Phrixus  on  the  part  of  Agesilaus,  wno  gave  them 
ten  talents  to  leave  Laconia.  So  that,  according 
to  him,  they  not  only  executed  all  that  they  had 
intended,  but  received  money  from  the  enemy  to 
defray  the  expences  of  their  return.  For  my, 
part,  I  cannot  conceive  how  Theopompus  became 
acquainted  with  this  particular,  of  which  other 
historians  appear  to  have  been  totally  ignorant. 

It  is  universally  agreed,  however,  that  Agesilaus 
saved  Sparta  by  controlling  his  native  passions  of 
obstinacy  and  ambition,  and  confining  himself  to 
such  measures  as  were  safe  ones.  He  could  not 
indeed,  after  the  late  blow,  restore  her  to  her  for- 
mer glory  and  power.  As  healthy  bodies,  long  ac- 
customed to  SL  strict  and  regular  diet,  often  find 
the  slightest  deviation  from  that  regimen  fatal,  i  so 
one  single  miscarriage  brought  that  flourishing 
state  to  decay.  Neither  is  this  to  be  wondered  at. 
Their  constitution  was  admirably  formed  for  peace, 
virtue,  and  harmony;  but  when  they  ^sought  to 
enlarge  their  dominions  by  force  of  arms,  and  to 
make  acquisitions  which  Lycurgus  had  deemed 

y 

^  This,  Dader  infoims  us,  is  taken  from  Hippocrates  ;  who,  to 
obyiate  the  inconveifieiice  of  occasionally-necessary  changes  of 
diet,  dissuaded  too  strict  an  attention  to  re^paen  in  healthy  sub- 
jects.   See,  also,  life  of  Lycurgus.   Vol.  I. 

VOL.  IV.  S 
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unnecessary  to  ilieif  happiness,  they  fell  into  A  ruin- 
ous mistake. 

Agesilausnpw;  on  account  of  his  advanced  age, 
decline  the  service.  But  his  son  Arohidamus^  hav- 
ing received  some  succours  from  Dionysins  the  Si- , 
liciah  tyrant,  fought  the  Arcadians,  and  gained  the 
battle  emphatically  called  **the  tearless 'battle;" 
for  he  killed  immense  numbers  of  the  enemy, 
without  losing  ai  single  man. 

Nothing  could  aftbrd  a  more  signal  proof  of  th# 
weakness  of  the  Spartans,  than  this  victory.  Be- 
foir,  it  had  been  so  common  and  natural  a  tlving  for 
them  ta  conquer,  that  upon  such  occasions  they 
oiFered  na  greater  sacrifice  than  a  cock;  those  who 
fought  were  not  elated,  nor  those  who  received 
the  tidings  of  victory  overjoyed.  Even  after  the 
important  action  at  Manlinea,  which  ThucydWes^. 
has  so  well  described  •",  the  Ephori  presented  the 
person  who  brought  them  the  first  intelligence  of 
their  success  with  only  a  mess  of  meat  from 
the  public  table.  But  now,  when  an  account  of 
this  battle  arrived,  and  Arch  i  dam  us  approached 
the  town,  they  were  not  able  to  contain  themselves. 
First,  his  father  advanced  to  meet  him  with  tears 
of  joy;  and,  after  him,  the  magistrates.  Multitudes 
of  old  men  and  of  women  'flocked  to  the  river, 
stretching  out  their  hands  and  blessing  the  gods^ 
as  if  Sparta  had  washed  off  her  late  unworthy 
»tains,  and  s^*en  her  glory  beam  afresh.  Till 
that  hour,  the  men  were  so  much  ashamed  of  their 
former  defeat,  that  (it  is  said)  they  could  not  even 
encounter,  the  eyes  of  their  women. 

When  Epaminondas  however  re-established  Mes- 
sene,  and  the  ancient  inhabitants  returned  to  it 
from  all  quarters,  the  Spartans  had  not  courage 
to^  resist  the  measure  by  opposing,hini  in  the  field* 

*  V-  73.    This  actioo  w»  fomght  Ok  jx^  3:  B'.Gv  418;* 
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But  It  gave  them  defep  concern,  and  they  could  not 
look  upon  Agcsilaus  without  anger,  when  they 
considered  that  under  him  they  had  lost  a  country 
full  as  extfensive  as  Laconia,  and  superior  in  ferti- 
lity to  all  the  provinces  of  Greece  ;  a  country, 
whose  revenues  they  had  long  called  their  own. 
'  For  thi^  reason,  Agesilaus  fejectetl  the  peace  of- 
,  fered  him  by  the  Thebans  ;  not  choosing  formally 

^  to  cede  to  theih  that  which  they  in  fact  possessed. 
But  while  he  \i^as  contending  for  what  he  could 
not  recover,  he  was  near  losing  Sparta  itself, 
through  the  superior  generalship  of  his  adversary. 
The  Mantirieatis  bad  again  separated  from  theii-  al- 
liance with  Thebes,  ahd  called  in  the  Lacedafemo- 
iiians  to  their  assistance.  EpaminondaS,  being  ap- 
prised that  Agesilaus  was  upon  his  march  to 
^laritinea,  decamped  unknown  to  the  Mantineans 
from  Tegea  in  the  night,  and  took  a  different  road 
to  Lacedaemon  from  that  by  which  Agesilaus  wai 
marching;  So  that  nothing  was  more  likely  than 
that  he  would  have  come  upon  the  city  in  a  de- 
fenceless state,  and  have  taken  it  with  ease.  But 
Euthynus  of  Thespise,  as  Callisthencs  states,  or 
Some  Cretan  (according  to  Xenophon)  informed 
Agesilaus  of  the  design,  who  sent  a  horseman  to 
alarm  the  city,  and  not  long  afterward  entered  it 
himself. 

In  a  little  time  the  Thebans  passed  the  Eurotas, 
and  attacked  the  town.  Agesilaus  defended  it, 
with  a  vigour  beyond  his  years.  He  saw  that  this 
was  not  the  time,  as  it  had  been,  for  safe  and 
cautious  measures,  bnt  rather  for  the  boldest  and 
tnost  desperate  efforts;  atid  by  those  mean^ 
alone,  which  he  had  never  before  either  trusted 
or  adopted,  he  tepelled  the  present  danger,  and 
snatched  the  tbwn  out  of  Epaminondas'  hands* 
Upon  this  occasion  he  erected  a  trophy,  and  showed 
the  children  and  the  wom^n,  how  gloriously  the 

E2 
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Spartans  rewarded  their  country  for  tlieir  educa* 
tion.  Archidamus  eminently  distinguished  himsdf 
that  day,  both  by  his  courage  and  his  agility^ 
flying  through  the  bye-lanes  to  meet  the  enemy 
where  they  pressed  the  hardest,  and  every  where 
repulsing  them  with  his  little  band. 

But  Isadas,  the  son  of  Phoebidas,  was  the  most 
extraordinary  and  striking  spectacle,  not  only  to 
his  countrymen  but  to  the  enemy..  He  was  tall 
and  beautiful  in  his  person,  and  just  shooting  from 
a  boy  hito  a  man,  the  precise  tune  at  which  the 
human  flower  has  the  greatest  charm.  He  was 
without  either  arms  or  clothes,  naked  and  newly 
anointed  with  oil ;  having  nothing  but  a  spear  in 
one  hand,  and  a  sword  in  the  other.  In  this  con- 
dition he  rushed  out  of  his  house,  and  having 
made  his  way  through  the  combatants,  dealt  hia 
deadly  blows  amonsf  the  enemy's  ranks,  striking 
down  every  man  whom  he  encountered.  Yet  he 
himself  received  not  a  single  wound ;  whether  it 
was,  that  heaven  preserved  him  out  of  regard  to 
his  valour,  or  he  appeared  to  his  adversaries  as 
•somewhat  more  than  human.  The  Ephori,  it  is 
said,  honoured  him  with  a  chaplet  for  nis  gallant 
achievement,  but  at  the  same  time  fined  him  a 
thousand  drachmas  for  having  dared  to  appear 
without  his  armour*. 

,  Some  day^  after  this,  there  was  another  battle 
before  Mantinea.  Epaminondas,  after  having 
grouted  the  first  battalions,  w^as  very  eager  in  the 
pursuit;  when  a  Spartan  named  Anticrates*  turned 
ihort,  and  gave  him  a  wound,  with  a  spear  accord-^ 
ing  to  Dioscorid^s,  or  as  others  say,  with  a  sword. 

1  -This  story  is  intrwluced  by  Budgdl,  In  bis  paper  upon  *^Tbe 
fiixture  of  virtue  and  vice  in  the  bui|ian  character."  Spectat.  564^* 

^  Diodorus  Siculus  attributes  this  action  to,Griiius,  the  son  of 
Kenophon^  who  (he  says)  was  killed  immediately  afterward.  But 
l^lutarch's  account  seems  better  grounded. 
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Andindeed  the  descendants  of  Anticratesare  to  this 
day  called  by  the  Ladedaemonians  Machaeriones, 
as  if  their  ancestor  had  struck  him  with  a 
sword.  This  action  appeared  so  important,  and 
was  sa  acceptable  to  the  Spartans  on  account  of 
their  fear  of  Epaminondas,  that  they  decreed  great 
honours  and  rewards  to  Anticrates,  and  an  ex- 
emption from  taxes  to  his  posterity ;  one  of  whom, 
named  Callicrates',  is  at  present  in  possession  of 
that  Privilege. 

After  this  battle  and  the  death  of  Epaminondas, 
the  Greeks  concluded  a  peace.  But  Agesilaus, 
under  pretence  that  the  Messenians  were  not  a 
state,  insisted  that  they  should  not  be  compre- 
hended in  the  treaty.  All  the  rest  however  ad- 
mitted them  to  take  the  oath,  as  one  of  the  states; 
and  the  Lacedasmonians  withdrew,  intending  to 
continue  the  war,  in  hopes  of  recovering  Messenia. 
Agesilaas  could  not  therefore  be  considered  other- 
wise than  as  violent  and  obstinate  in  his- temper, 
and  insatiably  fond  of  hostilities,  since  he  took 
every  method  to  obstruct  the  general  peace,  and 
protract  the  war;  though  at  the  same  time, 
through  want  of  money,  he  was  forced  to  borrow 
from  his  friends,  and  to  demand  unreasonable  sub- 
sidies of  the  people.  This  was  at  a  time,  likewise, 
when  he  had  the  fairest  opportunity  of  extricating 
himself  from  all  his  distresses.  Besides,  after  he 
had  let  slip  such  an  enormous  power,  lost  so  many 
cities,  anci  seen  his  country  deprived  of  the  supe- 
riority both  at  sea  and  land,  should  he  have 
wrangled  about  the  property  and  revenues  of 
Messene?  ' 

He  suffered  s^till  more  in  his  reputation  by  tak- 
ing a  command  under  Tachos,  the  Egyptian  chief. 
It  was  deemed  inconsistent  with  one  of  the  greatest 

*  Nearly  five  hundred  years  afterward. 
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pharacters  in  Greece,  a  roafi  whd  li^d  filled'  ttfc 
whole  world  with  his  renown,  tQ  hi^c  out  his  pert 
|Qn,  to  give  hi3  name  and  hi^  interest  for  a  pecuT 
mary  consideration,  s^i^d  to  act  as  capt^i|i  of  ^  band 
of  i^ercenarjiBs,  for  aharbaria^in  ^rms  agiR-ia^  th« 
king  hi^  ma$):er.  Had  h^^  ^o\v  he  \yk^  Aipwavd  of 
^ighty^Y^ith  his  body  full  qf  wp^^ds^nd  ^pa^ei,  again 
acc^ptecl  thp  ^ppoiptment  of  captain-general  to  Sghi 
fertile  Ub^rtjesof  Greepe,  h\^  jynbitipn  \\\  that  ad ^^ 
vanced  period  of  life  would  not  have  l>eeu  quite.anf  * 
ejf cep^ionable.  For  even  honouriibl^  pursuits  Wust 
have  their  times  and  s^aso.ns,  to  give  theim  a  ppopri* 
€|y J 9r rathev prppriety,  and ^^^ avoiding af  ^lext 
t;reme3,  i«  the  c|}aTacteristic  whi^h  disHnguithe^  lK>-t. 
Xipurablefrom^ishonqurable pursuits.  JBrut Age$ilau$ 
wa3  i^ptrnpyed  by  this  consider^tioi^,  ixeith^r  did  hs 
Qok  upon^ny  public  service  as  unworthy  of 
/^iin^  he  thought  it  piuch  more  so  tQ  lead  an  iut 
Ip^ivp  iy^^  at  homcj  apd  fp  sit  dovyn  i^i  patieni  e|c^ 
pectatipn  of  a  natural  death.  He  therefore  raise^d 
^  body  of  mercenaries,  and  fitted  oqt  a  fleet  with 
|he  money  ^vhici|.Tachosi  had  ^ent  hiia,  and  then 
sets^ii;  taking  with  him  thirty  Spartans,  as  for* 
.^Berfy^.'fpT  his.  GO\ipsellors. 

tlppfl  ^list  arrival  i^  %ypt,  aU  the  s.tate-QfficeM 
imipaedif^tely  ca,pie  to  p^y:  him  their  court.  The 
nanle  and  d^^tt^Qt^r  indeed  of  Agesjlaus.  had  i?ai$ed 
g^ea^  furiosity  and  ^^tpectation  in  the^  Egyptians 
iri  general,  ^d  they  crpwded  tP  the  shore  to  get 
It ^h^ -of  him.,  j^ut  when  they  beheld  no  pomp 
or  gTandefljr^il^  ap^gar^mp^,  ae^t  s^w  only  a  littlt 
fiiaiu  ofil  sn^n  im  n\ea,])  sihabby  4tire  seated  on  the 
ss  by  the  sea-side,  they  could  not  helpregardr 
_  t^  cn^lter  in  a  ridigUlovm  light,  iwid  observing 
|iat  thisk  Vg^s  the  very  thing  represeuted  in  the 

sfable'4   "^^^Tie  mouAtaiu  *had  broMght  foxth  a 

>      • 

'  Athcnaeus  makes  Tacbos  say  this,   and  Agesllaus  answer^ 
*^  Yau  will  fiijd  Bttj^  a  Uon  bj  w:^  !>y.**  > 
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innuK/'  Tliey  were  still  more  surprised  at  his 
want  of  politeness»  when  they  brought  Him  such 
presents  as  were  jeomroonly  n^ade  to  strangers  of 
distinction ;  and  he  took  only  the  flour,  tlie  veal^ 
and  the  geese,  refusing  the  pasties,  the  sweetin^ts, 
and  the  perfumes  :  and,  on  their  pressing  and  teazl- 
ing him  to  accc|it  them  replied,  *'  They  might  carry 
them  to  his  llelots/'  Theoprastus  tells  us,  he 
wa^  pleased  with  the  papyrus,  on  account  of  it% 
thin  md  pliant  texture,  which  made  it  very  proper 
for  chaplets ;  and,  when  he  left  Egypt,  he  begged 
some  of  it  from  the  king* 

Tachos  was  preparing  for  the  war ;  and  Agesi- 
bus^  upon  j  oioing  h  im,  was  much  d isappointed  to  find 
he  had  not  the  command  of  all  the  forces  given 
l»m,  but  only  that  of  the  mercenaries.  Chahrias^ 
the  Athenian,  was  pished  at  the  head  of  the  nary ; 
andXachos  reserved  to  himself  the  chief  direction, 
hoth  at  sea  and  land.  This  was  the  first  disagreea* 
ble  circumstance,  that  occurred  to  Agesilaus ;  and 
others  quickly  followed.  The  vanity  and  insoience 
of  the  Egyptian-  gave  him  great  pain,  but  he  was 
forced  to  bear  them.  He  consented  to  sail  with 
^im  against  the  Pheeiiiciansj  and  contrary  to  his 
uignity  and  natiire  submitted  to  the  barbarian,  till 
he  could  find  an  opportunity  of  shaking  off  hia 
yoke.  This  soon  presented  itself.  Nectanadbis, 
ftchos'  cousin,  m4io  commanded  part  of  llieforces^ 
revolted,  and  was  proclaimed  king  by  the*Egyp- 
tians.  '  ^     \^   ^ 

In* consequence  of  this,  Ne^anabis  sentembas- 
saidors  to  4l|;esilaus,  to  cillreat  liis  assistance.  The 
satne  applicatioli  he  m^e  to  Chabrias,  and  pro-^ 
mised  them  both  immense  rewards.  Taolios  waa 
apprised  of  these  proceedings,  and  implored  them 
Bot  to  abandon  him.  Chabrias  Irstened  to  his 
request,  and  endeavoured  also  to  appeases Agesi' 
laus^  resentment,  and  to  retain  him  in  the  cause  in 


) 
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which  he  had  embarked.  Agesilaus  auswerad, 
'*  As  for  you,  Chabrias,  you  came  hither  as  a  vo- 
'Uunteer,  and  therefore  may  act  as  you  think 
'^  proper ;  but  I  was  sent  by  my  country,  upon  the 
"  appHcation  of  the  Egyptians  for  a  general.  It 
"  would  not  then  be  right  to  commence  hostilities 
**  against  the  people,  to  whom  I  wfis  sent  as  anas- 
*^  sistant,  exceptSparta  should  give  me  suchorders. " 
At  the  same  time  he  despjitched  some  of  his  officers 
home,  with  instructions  to  accuse  Tachos,  aad  to 
defend  the  cause  of  Nectanabis.  The  two  rival 
kings  also  applied  to  the  Lacedemonians;  the  one 
as.  an  ancient  friend  and  ally,  and  the  other  as  one 
who  had  a  stronger  regard  for  Spasrta,  and  who 
would  give  her  more  valuable  proofs  of  his  attach- 
ment. 

The  Lacedaemonians  gave  the  Egyptian  deputies 
an  audience,  a;nd  this  pubHc  answer,  .  ^'  That  they 
**  should  leave  the  business  to  the  care  of  Agesilaus.'* 
But  their  private  instructions  to  him  were,  **  to  do 
^*  what  should  appearmost  advantageous  to  Sparta." 
Agesilaus  had  no  sooner  received  this  order,  than 
he  withdrew  with  his  mercenaries  and  went  over  to. 
Nectanabis,  covering  this  strange  and  scandalous 
proceeding  with  the  pretence  of  consulting  the 
interest  of  his  country ' :  when  that  slight  veil  is 
taken  off,  it's  right  name  is  treachery  and  base 
desertron.  The  Lacedaemonians,  it  is  true,  by 
placing  a  regard   to  those  interests  in  the  first 


^  Xenophon  has  succeeded  tcdiprably  well  in  defen^g  Agesilaii3, 
"With  respect  to  his  undertaking  the  expedition  into  Egypt.  He 
represents  him  as  pleased  with  the  hopes  of  making  Tachos  some 
requital  for  his  many  seryices  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  of  restoring 
through  his  means  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia  to  their  liberty,  and  of 
returning  the  ill- offices  done  the  Spartans  by  the  king  of  Persia* 
But  it  was  in  vain  for  that  historiati  to  attempt  to  exculpate  him 
with  respect  to  his  desertion  of  Tachos^  which  Plutarch  justly 
treats  as  an  act  of  ^  treachery.' 
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rank  of  honour  and  virtue,  left  themselves  no 
criterion  of  justice  but  the  aggrandisement  of 
Sparta. 

Tachos,  thus  abandoned  by  the  mercenaries,  took 
to  flight.  But  at  the  same  time  there  rose  up  in 
Mendes  another  competitor,  to  dispute  the  crown 
with  Nectanabis  ;  and  that  competitor  advanced 
witti  a  hundred  thousand  men,  wliom  he  had  rea* 
dily  assembled.  Nectanabis,  in  order  to  encou- 
rage Agesilaus,  represented  to  him,  that  though. 
the  numbers,  of  the  enemy. were  considerablei 
they  were  only  a  mixed  multitude,  many  of  them 
mechanics,  who  were  to  be  despised  for  their  ut- 
ter ignorance  of  war :  **  It  is  not  their  numbei^'* 
said  Agesilaus,  ^^  that  I  fear,  but  tliat  ignorance 
''  and  inexperience,  which  render  tbem  incapabieof 
"  being  enconntered  by  art  or  stratagem ;  for  thbse 
*'  can  be  successfully  exercised  only  upon  such  as, 
^'  having  skill  enough  to  suspect  thedesigns  of  their 
*'  enemy,  form  schemes  to  countermine  him,  and  in 
**  the  mean  time  are  caught  b}'^  new  contrivances. 
''  But  he,  who  has  neither  expectation  nor  suspicion 
**  of  that  kind,  gives  his  adversary  no  more  oppor- 
*'  tunity,  thanhe  who  stands  still  gives  toawrestler." 

Soon  afterward,  the  adventurer  of  Mendes  sent 
persons  to  sound  Agesilaus.  This  alarmed  Necta- 
nabis; and  when  Agesilau9  advised  him  to  give 
battle  immediately,  and  not  to  protract  the  war 
with  men  who  had  seen  no  service,  but  who  by 
the  advantage  of  numbers  might  draw  a  line  of 
circumvallation  about  his  trenches,  and  forestal 
him  in  most  of  his  operations,  his  fears  and  suspi- 
cions increased,  and  suggested  to.  him  the  expedi- 
ent of  retiring  into  a  large  and  well- fortified  towti. 
Agesilaus  was  offended,  and  could  not  well  digest 
this  instance  of  distrust ;  vet  he  was  ashamed  to 
change  sides  a  second  time,  and  at  last  return 
without  having  effected  any  thingl     He  therefore 
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followed  his  standard,  and  ejitered  tlie  town  along 
with  him. 

When  the  enemy  however  came  up,  and  began 
to  open  their  trenches  in  order  to  enclose  him,  the 
Egjtptian,  afraid  of.  a  siege,  was  incHned  to  risk 
an  immediate  engagement;  and  the  Greeks 
were  of  his  opinion,  because  tljere  was  no  great 
quantity  of  provisions  in  the  place.  But  Agesilaus 
opposed  it ;  and  the  Egyptians  on  that  account 
looked  upon  him  in  a  worse  light  than  before,  not 
scrupling  to  call  him  a  traitor  to  their  king.  These 
censures  he  now  bore  with  patience,  because  he 
was*  waiting  a  favourable  moment  For  carry- 
ing into  execution  the  ^following  design.  The 
enemy,  as  we  have  observed,  with  an  intent  to 
shut  up  Nectanabis,  were  drawing  a  deep  trench 
rodnd  the  walls.  When  they  had  proceeded  sd 
far  in  the  wcrfk,  that  the  two  ends  were  almost 
ready  to  meet,  as  soon  as  night  came  on,  Agesilau^ 
ordered  the  Greeks  to  arm  :  he  then  went  to  the 
Egyptian,  and  said ;  **  Now  is  the  time,  young  man, 
'*  for  you  to  save  yourself,  which  I  did  not  choose 
*^  to  mention  before,  lest  it  should  be  divulged  and 
•*  lost.  The  enemy  with  their  own  hatids  have  work- 
*^  ed  out  your  security,  by  labouring  so  long  upon 
"  the  trench,  that  the  part  which  is  finislied  will*. 
•*  prevent  our  suffering  by  their  numbers,  and  the 
"  space  which  is  left  puts  it  in  our  power  tq  fight 
**  them  upon  iair  and  equal  terms.  Come  on  then, 
**  and  showy  our  courage;  sally  out  vigorously  alon 
.**  with  us,  and  save  both  yourself  and  your  army. 
•♦*  The  enemy  will  not  dare  to  stand  ms  in  front,  and 
•*  our  flanks  are  q^cuied  by  the  trench.*'  Nectanabis, 
ad'miring  his  capacity,  immediately  placed  himself 
in  the  middle  of  the  Greeks,  and  advancing  to  the 
charge,  easily  routed  all  that  opposed  him. 

Agesilaus,  having  thus  gainea  the  prince's  con* 
fidence,   avajled  himself  gnce  more  of  the  same 
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ftfktagem;:.  as  a  Avrastler  occasionally  uses  the 
astaie.dight  twice  in  one  day.  By  sometimes  pre- 
tendmg  tq  %,  and  sonielimes  faciii)^  about,  he 
ditw  the  enemy's  whole  artny  into  a  narrow  place^ 
enclosed  with  two  flitches  that  were  very  deep  and 
full  of  water.  When  he  saw  them  thus  entangled, 
he  advanced  to  the  charge  with  a  ftpnt  equal  to 
theirs,  and  secured  by  the  nature  of  the  grouiid 
^om  being^einmed  in  or  surrounde^l.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  they  made  but  little  resistance^ 
numbers  were  killed,  and  the  rest  fled  and  were 
entirely  put  to  the  rout 

The  EgyptfaiV^thlift^^ocMsftil  i»hh  affairs  and 

firmly  established  in  his  kingdom,   had  a  grateful 

sfensifof  the  services  of  Agesilaus,  and  pressed  him 

to  spend  the  winter  with  him.      Bathe  hastened 

his  return  toTSparta,  on  account  of  the  war  which 

she  had  upon  her  hands  at  home;    for  he  knew 

that  ifer  finances  were  low,   though  at  the  same 

time  she  found  it  necessary  to  employ  a  body  of 

mercenaries.     Nectanabis  dismissed  him  with  sig:- 

lydh  marks  of*  honour,   and  beside  other  presents 

furnished  him  with  two  hundred  and  thirty  talents 

of  silver,  for  the  expences  of  the*Grecian  war. 

But  as  it  was  winter,  he  met  with  a  storm  which 

.drove  him  upon  a  desert  shore  in  Africa,  called  the 

*  Haven  of  Menelaus' ;'  and  there  he  died  at  the 

age  of  eighty-four  years,  of  which  he  had  reigned 

forty-one  in  Lacedaimon.    For  above  thirty  years 

of  tnat  tiiJle  he  made  a  most  splendid  figure,  both 

gs  to  repi#ition  and  power ;  being  looked  upon, 

till  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  as  commander  in  cnief, 

and  «l  it  were  king  of  Greece. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  Spartadis  to  bury  per- 
sons of  ordinary  rank  in  the  place  where  they 

*  An  African  port  in  the  Mediterranean)  betireen  Egypt  an! 
Cyrenaica.* 
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expi|ied|  when  they  happened  to  die  in  a  foreign 
(Country,  but  to  carry  the  corpses  of  their  kings 
home.  And  as  the  fittendants  of  Agesilaus  had 
not  honey  to  preserve  the  body,  they  embalmed  it 
ivith  melted  wax,  and  in  this  manner  conveyed  it 
to  Lacedasmon*  His  son  Archidamus  succeeded 
to  the  crown,  which  desciended  in  his  family  to 
Agis,  the  fifth  from  Agesilaus.  This  Agis,  the 
third  of  that  name,  was  assassinated  by  Leonidas, 
for  attempting  to  restore  the  ancient  discipline 
of  Sparta ' .  * 

'  Platardi  has  written  bis  Life.* 
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P  O  M  P  E  Y 


SUMMARY- 

Hatred  intetiained  by  the   Romarts  agaitui  Stralo  the  father  tf 
Pompey ;  and  their  attachment  to  the  son.     Florals  extraordinary 
regard  for  him.     He  ii  accused  of  having  had  too  much  com^ 
merce  wth  married  women.     His  frugality.     He  saves  his  fa* 
therms   lifcf  and  quells  a    mutiny :     it  prosecuted  on  a  charge 
brought  against  his  father.      Assassination  of  Cinna.     Pomfief 
collects  his  troops ^  and  marches  to  join  Sylla  :    gains   several  ad* 
vantages  over  the  opposite  party :      is    received  by  Sylla  with 
great  respect:     goes  to  Metellus^s  assistance  in  Gaul:    divorces 
his  wife  jintistia  in  order  to  marry  Mmelia,     He  passes  over    int§ 
Sicily  ;  and  thence  into   Africa^   where  he  defeats   Domitiusy  and 
reduces  the  whole  country  in  forty   days,     Sylla  recalls  him,  and 
gives  him  the  surname  of  the  *  Great.*    He  attains  a  triumph^  in 
opposition  to  that  general's  wishes,  who  becomes  jealous  of  his  re* 
nown.     He  >  drives  Lepidus  out  of  Italy  :  and  marches  into  Spain 
against  Sertorius,      Battle  of  Sacro.     He  writes  to  the  Senate 
for  money.      The  war  terminated,     Sertorius*    death,     Pompty 
cuts  in  pieces  the  fugitive  slaves  :     is  elected  consul  with  Crassus  : 
re-establishes  the  authority  of  the   Tribunes  ••    is  r/econcikd  with 
Craistts,.    Their  conduct  after  the  Consulship.     Origin  of  the  War 
of  the  Pirates,     Their  successes  and  insolent  behaviour.     Pompty 
is  appointed  general    qgainst  them.      Fruitless   protett   of   the 
*  more  respectable  citizens    againft  (he  unlimited  power  granted 


.^  ^.    happeu  , 

to  htm  upon^  this  dccasloftf^^  ^l      J-ST  suceesics.     He  returns    n 
Romcy  passes  over  to  Atm,  .y  ,..td  puts  an  end  to  the  war,     Hh 
€onduct  with  regard  to  the  pirates  in  Crete*     He  is  chosen  to  0m' 
tinue  the  war  against  Mithrid^s.     In  what  manner  he  receives 
the  notification  of  this  appointment.      His  shameful  treatment  of 
Lucullus.     Mithridatesf  enclosed  hy  Pomftesfj  * -makes    his  escape  : 
hut  is  overtaken^  ^d  defeated,      Tigrarics  sets  a  price  on   that 
princess    head*      Pompeif  makes  peace    with  Tigranes :    defeats 
the  Albanians  and  Iberians  ;  over  the  former  of  whom  he  gains  a 
second  victory.      Stratontce  surrenders  to  him  the  forty  containing 
Mithridates^s  chief  treasures.      He  tukes  another  castle^   in  which 
he  finds  his  private  paper  a  :    .  subdues    Syria  and  Judaa.     Inso^. 
lence  of  his   freedman  Demetrius,     He  is    informed  of  Mithru 
d^tes^s.  death.     Presents  sent  to   him  by   Pharnaces.     He'  visits 
Mitylene    and    Rhodes :     counteracts     the    reports    spread     at 
Rome  in   his  dispraise.     Cat%  refuses  him  his  two  nieces ^  whom 
he  asks  in  marraige  for  himself  and  his  son*     His  triumph,     St^s 
which    lead  to  his  fall*      His  seditious   speeches^    and   conduct.. 
Clodius*s  insolence.     Pompey  procures   Cicero^ s  recal  from  exile. 
Is  entrusted  with  the  care  of  importing  corn  to  Rojne,  and  pro* 
cures  it  in  great  abundance.     Casar  arrives  in    Italy.     The  first 
triumvirate.     Pompey  and   Crassus  obtain  the  consulship  by  vio' 
iencct  and  get  Cssar  a  prorogation  of  his  government   of  Gaul. 
Death  of  Julia.     Quarrel   between    Pompey  and    Casar.     The 
former  declared   sole  consul :     marries    Cornelia  ••     obtains  a  con* 
tinuation   of  his  government  for  four  years  :     demands  the  con* 
sulship  for  CasoTf    at  that  time  absent.      His  extravagant  pre* 
sumption ;  and  preparations  against   Casar^  who  passes  the  Ru* 
bicon.     Pompey  placed  at  the  head  of  the  commonwealth^  with  a 
discretionary  power.      General  consternation  at   Rome,       Casar 
arrives  there ^  and  mikes  himself  master  of  the   whole  cf  Italic' 
Pompey  collects  his  land  and  seaforces.      Hts  illustrious    asso^ 
dates.     Overture  proposed  by   Casar^  and  rejected  by    Pompey^ 
who  neglects  an  opportunity  of  improving  a  victory.     His  confi-^ 
dcnce.  •  He  pursues  Casar.     Complaint  raised  against  him.     His 
hesitation    about  f^^hting,     Qrder    of    battle    of   both    generals • 
Reflections  upon  their  ambition  and  folly,     Ihe  battle  of  PharsaKm 
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now  htf  Casar^  .  Pomftty  JTtes  :  u  recnved  fy  Petkim  on  board 
his  thifif  Mid  joint  ComeRa  at  Leshot  s  adviset  the  inhaSiiantS 
if  JIhylene  to  surrender  themtelvee  to  Catar .'  moiety  eomi 
efforts  to  draw  together  Mi  scattered  forces  :  retires  to  Egypt* 
Ptolemy  determines  to  have  him  assassinated  :  sends  AeluSas  to 
meet  him,  Pon^y  is  murthered.  Mis  freedman  Philifi  bum^ 
his  corpse,     Cesar  avenges  his  death. 


1  HE  people  of  Rome  appear  from  the  first  to 
have  been  affected  toward  Pompey,  nearly  in  the 
same  manner  as  Prometheus,  in  iEschylus,  was  to- 
ward Hercules;  when,  after  that  hero  had  deli- 
vered him  from  his  chains,  he  says, 


The  sir«  I  hated,  but  the  son  I  Io?ed  i . 

For  never  did  the  Romans  entertain  a  stronger 
and  more  rancorous  hatred  for  any  general,  than 
for  Strabo,  the  father  of  Pompey.  While  he 
lived  indeed,  they  were  afraid  of  his  abilities  as 
a  soldier,  because  he  had  eminent  talents  for  war; 
but  updn  his  death,  which  happened  by  a  stroke 
of  lightening,  they  dragged  his  corpse  from  the 
bier,  on  the  way  to  the  funeral  pile,  and  treated 
it  with  the   greatest    indignity.     On   the  other 

'  Of  the  tragedy  of  *  Prometheus  released^'  wheace  this  line  b 
takeu,  we  hare  only  some  fragments  remaining.  Jupiter  had 
confined  Prometheus'  to  the  rocks  of  Caucasus,  by  chains,  itam 
which  fltercules  the  son  of  Jupiter  set  him  free.     L, 
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hand^  no  man  ever  experienced  from  the  same 
Romans  an  attachment  begun  at  a  more  early 
period,  more  disinterested  in  all  the  stages  of  bis 
prosperity,  or  more  faithful  in  the  decline  of  his 
fortune,  than  Pompey  himself. 

The  sole  cause  of  their  hatred  of  the  father 
was  his  insatiable  avarice,  but  there  were  many 
causes  of  their  affection  for  the  son;  *  his  tem- 
perate way  of  living,  his  application  to  martial 
exercises,  his  per^suasive  address,  his  strict  ho- 
nour, and  his  invariable  accessibility;  for  no  man 
was  ever  less  importunate  in  asking,  or  more  gra- 
cious in  conferring  favours.  When  he  gave,  it 
was  without  arrogance ;  and  when  he  received,  it 
was  with  dignity. 

In  his  youth  he  had  a  very  engaging  counte- 
nance, which  spoke  for  him  before  he  opened  his 
lips.  Yet  that  grace  of  aspect  was  not  unat- 
tended with  dignity,  and  amidst  his  youthful 
bloom  there  was  a  venerable  and  princely  air. 
His  hair  naturally  curled  a  little  before ;  M^hich, 
together  with  the  shining  moisture  and  quick 
turn  of  his  eye  %  produced  a  reputed,  rather  than 
an  actual  hkeness  of  Alexander  the  Great,   as  re- 

'  See,  for  a  fine  amplification  of  this  character,  Velleius  Patercu- 
lus,  ii.  29.  Forma  excellens,  timiea  quajlosxammendatus  (Btatis,  sed 
€.v  digrtitate  constantly  quce  in  illayn  cotiveniens  amplUudmtm,  fortU" 
nam  quoque  ejus,  ad  ultimum  vies  comitata  est  diem.  Innoceiitia  ex-- 
imus,  sanctitate  prcecipum,  eloquentia  medius,  potentice  (qum  Iiotiq, 
ris  causa  ad  €um  dcferrefur^non  utiab  eo  occvpareturj  cupidissimys ; 
dux  bello  petit  issimus,  ivt  in  toga,  nisi  vhi  'cerereturne  quern  h(U 
beret  pa  rem  modestzssimvs :  amicitiarum  tendXy  in  offtniis  exorabUis, . 
in  reconciliavda  gratiajidelissimus,  SfC.  •     .  . 

Almost  all  the  Roman  writers,  indeed,  agree  in  the  above- 
mentioned  drawback  upon  his  excellence,  his  intolerance  of  an 
equal. 

'  *rypolr)$  signifies  not  only  ^  moisture/  but.^  flexibility.'  Lifc- 
;uian  has  vycolrig  f/^eXcvv.  And  rcov  it^pi  ra  oij^^^oblx  fv^[^ujy  'vypolr^ 
jeems  more  applicable  to  the  latter  Sense. 
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prtsti^led  in  his  statues.  So  that  some  at  first 
gave  him  the  name  of  Alexander,  and  he  not 
refusing  it,  others  appHed  it  to  him,  by  way 
of  ridicule.  And  Lucius  Piiilippus%  a  man  of 
consular  dignity,  as  he  was  one  day  pleading  for 
him,  said,  **  It  was  tio  wonder  that  he,  being  a 
"  Philip,  should  be  attached  to  an  Alexander." 

We  are  told  that  Flora  the  courtesan  took  a 
pleasure,  in  her  old  age,  in  speaking  of  the  com* 
inerce  she  had  had  with  Ponipey ;  and  she  used  to 
say,  she  could  never  quit  his  embraces  without 
giving  him  a  bite.  She  added,  that  Geminius 
one  of  Pompey's  acquaintance  had  a  passion  for 
ber,  and  caused  her  much  trouble  by  his  impor- 
tunities. At  last  she  told  him^  she  could  not  con- 
sent on  account  of  Pompey.  Upon  which  he  ap- 
plied to  Pompey  for  his  permission,  and  he  gave 
it  him  ;  but,  though  he  seemed  to  retain'  a  regard 
for  her,  he  himself  never  approached,  nor  had 
any  intercourse  with  her  afterward.  She  bore  the 
loss  of  him,  not  with  the  slight  uneasiness  of  a 
prostitute,  but  was  long  sick  through  sorrow  and 
regret.  This  Flora,  it  is  said,  was  so  celebrated 
for  her  bloom  and  beauty,  that  when  Caecilius 
Metellus  adorned  the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pol- 
lux with  statues  and  paintings,  he  gave  her  pic- 
ture a  place  among  them. 

Demetrius  one  of  Pompey 's  freedmen,  who  had 
great  interest  with  him,  and  who  died  worth  four 
thousand  talents,  had  a  wife  of  irresistible  beauty. 
Pompey,  upon  that  account,  behaved  to  her  with 
less  politeness  than  was  natural  to  him,  that  he 
Juight  not  appear  to  be  caught  by  her  charms. 
But,  though   he  took  his  measures  with  so  mui^h 

^  Lucius  Marcius  Philippus,  one  of  the  ereatest  orators  of 
)ns  time.  He  was  Augustus'  father-in-larW,  haTing  married  his 
mother  Atia.  Horace  mentions  him,  ep.  I.  Tii*  46\  And  Cicero 
also,  de  Clar.  Orat.  47- 
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care  and  caution  in  this  respect,  he  could  not  es^ 
cape  the  censure  of  his  enemies ;  who  accused  him 
pf  a  commerce  with  married  women,  and  said, 
that  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  his  mistresses,  he 
often  neglected  or  gave  up  points  essential  to  the 
pubHc  welfare. 

As  to  the  simplicity  of  his  diet",  there  is  a  re- 
markable saying  of  his  on  record.  In  a  severe  ill- 
ness, when  his  appetite  was  nearly  lost,  the  physi- 
cian ordered  him  a  thrush.  His  servants,  upon 
inquiry,  found  there  was  not  one  to  be  purchased, 
for  the  season  was  past.  They  were  informed, 
however,  that  Lucullus  liad  them  in  his  menage- 
ries all  the  year  round.  This  being  reported  to 
Pompey,  he  said,  **  Does  Pompey's  lite  depend 
**  upon  the  luxury  of  Lucullus  ?"  He  theii,  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  physician,  ate  something 
that  was  easy  to  be  procured.  But  this  happened 
at  a  later  period  of  his  life. 

While  he  was  very  young  and  served  under  his 
father,  who  was  carrying  on  the  war  against  Cin- 
na*,  one  Lucius  Terentius  was  his  comrade,  and 
they  slept  in  the  same  tent.  This  Terentius, 
gained  by  Cinna's  money,  undertook  to  assassinate 
Pompey,  while  others  set  fire  to  the  general's  tent. 
I^ompey  received  information  of  this,  when  he 
was  at  supper,  but  it  did  not  throw  him  into  the 
least  contusion.  He  even  drank  more  freely,  and 
caressed  Terenlius  more  than  usual;  but  when 
they  were  to  have  retired  to  rest,  he  stole  out  of 
the  tent,  and  went  and  planted  a  guard  about 
liis  father.  This  done,  he  waited  quietly  for  the 
event.  Terentius,  as  soon  as  he  thought  Pompey 
was  asleep,  drew  his  sword,  and  stabbed  the  bed- 
clothes in  many  places,  imagining  that  he  was  in  it, 

•  A.  U.  C.  666.  Arid  as  Pompey  was  born  in  the  same  year 
ivith  Cicero,  viz.  A.  U.  C.  647,  he  must  in  this  war  with  Cinna 
hate  been  nineteen  years  old. 
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Innpediately  after  this,  there  was  a  great  mutiny 
ki  the  camp.  The  soldiers,  who  hated  their  ge- 
ttetzl,  were  determined  to  go  over  to  the  enemy, 
and  began  to  strike  their  tents  and  take  up  their 
arms.  The  general,  dreading  the  tumult,  did  not 
dare  to  tnake  hid  appearance.  But  Pompey  was 
<?viBry  where :  he  implored  them  with  tears  to  stay, 
and  at  last  threw  himself  upon  his  face  in  the 
gateway.  There  he  lay  weeping,  and  bidding 
them  trample  upon  him,  if  they  were  resolved  to  go 
out.  Upon  this  they  were  ashamed  to  proceed, 
and  all  except  eight  hundred  returned,  and  were 
reconciled  to  their  commander. 

After  flie  death  of  Stnibo,  a  charge  was  pre- 
ferred against  him,  that  he  had  converted  the  pub- 
lic money  to  his  own  use,  and  Pompey,  as  hisneirj' 
was  obliged  to  answer  it  Upon  inquiry,  he 
found  that  Alexander,  one  of  his  freedmen,  had 
secreted  most  of  the  money;  and  he  informed  the 
magistrates  of  every  particular.  He  was  himself^ 
however,  accused  of  having  reserved  some  hunt- 
ing-nets and  books  out  of  the  spoils  of  Asculum : 
and  it  is  true,  his  father  gave  them  to  him  upon 
taking  that  place ;  but  he  lost  them  on  Cinna's  re- 
turn to  Rome,  when  that  general's  creatures  broke 
open  and  pillaged  his  house.  In  this  affair,  he 
strenuously  maintained  the  combat  with  his  adver- 
sary at  the  bar,  and  showed  a  degree  of  aeuteness 
and  intrepidity  beyond  his  years ;  which  gained 
him  so  much  applaud,  that  Antistius  the  prsetor, 
who  had  the  hearing  of  the  cause,  conceived  an 
aflfection  for  him,  and  offered  him  his  daughter  in 
marriage.  The  proposal  was  accordingly  made  to 
his  friends :  Pompey  accepted  it,  and  the  treaty 
was  privately  concluded.  The  people,  however, 
conceived  some  notion  of  the  thing,  from  the  ex- 
ertions which  Antistius  took  in  his  favour;  and  at 
last,   when  he   pronounced  the   sentence  in   the 
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name  of  all  the  judges,  by  which  Portipey  \Va§ 
acquitted,  the  multitude,  as  it  were  upon  a  signal 
given,  broke  out  into  the  old  marriage-acclamation 
of  "  Talasio." 

The  origin  of  this  term  is  said  to  have  been  b,^ 
follows:  When  the  principal  Romans  seized  the 
daughters  of  the  Sabines,  who  were  come  to  see 
the  games  they  were  celebrating  in  order  to  en- 
trap them,  some  herdsmen  and  shepherds  laid  hold 
of  a  virgin  remarkably  tall  and  handsome,  and 
lest  she  should  be  taken  from  them  as  they  carried 
her  off,  they  cried  all  the  way  they  went,  **  Tala- 
sio."  Talasius  was  a  youtig  man,  universally  be- 
loved and  admired  :  all  who  heard  them  therefore, 
delighted  with  the  intention,  joined  in  the  cry, 
And  accompanied  them  with  plaudits.  The  marriage 
of  Talasius,  we  are-  told,  proved  fortunate;  and 
thence  all  bfidegrooms,  by  way  of  mirth,  were 
welcomed  with  that  acclamation.  This  is  the 
most  probable  account  of  the  term,  that  I  can 
discover*. 

Pompey  in  a  little  time  married  Antistia,  and  af- 
terward repaired  to  Cinna's  camp.  But,  finding 
some  unjust  charges  laid  against  him  there,  he 
took  the  first  private  opportunity  to  withdraw. 
As  he  was  nowhere .  to  be  found,  a  rumour  pre- 
vailed in  the  army,  that  Cinna  had  put  the  young 
man  to  death :  upon  which,  numbers  who  hated 
Cinna,  and  could  no  longer  endure  his  cruelties, 
attacked  his  quarters.  He  fled  for  his  hfe ;  and 
being  overtaken  by  one  of  the  inferior  officers, 
who  pursued  him  with  a  drawn  sword,  he  fell  upon 
his  knees,  and  offered  him  his  very  valuable  ring: 
but  the  officer  with  great  ferocity  replied,  *^  I 
**  am  not  come  to  sign  a  contract,  but  to  punish  an 
*'  impious  and  lawl^^ss  tyrant;"  and  killed  him  upon 
the  spot. 

•  See  more  of  this^  in  the  Life  of  Romulus,  toL  I.  p.  78. 
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Such  was  the  end  of  Cinna ;  after  whom  Carbo, 
a  tyrant  still  more  savage,  seized  and  held  the 
reins  of  government.  It  was  not  long  however 
hefore  Sylla  returned  to  Italy,  to  the  high  satis- 
faction of  most  of  the  Romans,  who  in  their  present 
unhappy  circum.stances  thought  a  change  of  mas- 
ter no  small  advantage.  To  such  a  desperate  state 
had  their  calamities  reduced  them,  that  no  longer 
hoping  for  liberty,  they  sought  only  the  most  tole- 
rable servitude. 

Pompey  was  then  in  the  Picene',  whither  he 
had  retired,  partly  because  he  had  lands  there, 
but  chiefly  on  account  of  an  old  attachment  which 
the  pities  in  that  district  had  to  his  family.  Ob- 
serving however,  that  the  best  and  most  consi- 
derable of  the  citizens  left  their  houses,  and  took 
refuge  in  SyHq-'s  camp  as  in  a  port,  he  resolved  to 
do  the  same.  At  the  same  time,  he  thought  it  did 
not  become  him  to  go  like  a  fugitive  who  stood  in. 
uqed  of  protection,  but  rather  in  a  respectable 
manner  at  the  head  of  an  army.  He  therefore 
tried,  whatlevies  he  could  make  in  the  Picene  ;  and 
the  people,  rejecting  Carbo's  applications,  readily 
repaired  to  his  standard.  Upon  this  occasion  one 
Vindius  happening  to  say,  *' Pompey  is  just  come 
*'  from  under  tlie  hands  of  the  pedagogue,  and  is  all 
"  on  a  sudden  become  a  demagogue  among  you  ;** 
they  were  so  much  provoked,  that  they  immedi- 
ately laid  hold  on  him,  and  cut  him  in  pieces.    ^ 

Thus  Pompey  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  v  ith- 
out  a  commission  from  any  superior  authority, 
erected  himself  into  a  general ;  and  having  placed 
his  tribunal  in  the  most  public  part  of  the  large 
city  of  Auximum,  by  a  formal  decree  commanded 
fhc  Ventidii,  two  brothers  who  opposed  him  in 

V 

^Hod.  The  March  of  Ancona,  to  the  N.  £.  of  Rome^  on 
ih%  coast  of  the  Adriatic  *• 
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behalf  of  Garbo,  to  depart  the  city.  He  eplistec| 
soldiers ;  he  appointed  tribunes,  centurion3,  au4 
other  officers,  according  to  the  established  custom. 
He  did  the  same  in  all  the  neighbouring  cities ;  fof 
the  partizans  of  Carbo  retired,  and  gave  place  to 
him,  and  the  rest  were  glad  te  range  themselves! 
under  his  banners.  So  that  within  a  little  time  he 
had  raised  three  complete  legions,  and  furnished 
himself  with  provisions,  beasts  of  burden,  carrir 
ages ;  in  short,  with  the  whole  apparatus  of  war. 

In  this  form  he  moved  toward  Sy  11a,  not  by 
hasty  marches,  or  as  if  he  sought  to  conceal  him- 
self: for  he  stopped  by  the  way  to  harass  the 
enemy;  and  attempted  to  draw  off  from  Carbo  all 
those  parts  of  Italy,  through  which  he  passed.  At 
last,  three  generals  of  the  opposite  party,  Carinnaj^ 
Coelius,  and  Brutus,  came  against  him  all  at  once  j 
not  in  front  or  in  one  body,  but  hemming  him  ii^ 
with  their  three  armies,  in  hopes  of  effecting  his 
entire  destructioii. 

Pompey,  far  from  being  terrified,  assembled  his 
whole  forces,  and  charged  the  army  of  Bcutus  at 
the  head  of  his  cavalry.  The  Gaulish  horse  oa 
the  enemy's  side  sustained  the  first  shock ;  but 
Pompey  attacked  the  foremost  of  them,  who  was 
a  man  of  prodigious  strength,  and  brought  him 
to  the  ground  with  a  push  of  his  spear.  The 
rest  immediately  fled,  and  threw  the  infantry  into 
such  disorder,  that  the  whole  was  soon  put  to  flight. 
This  produced  so  great  a  quarrel  among  the  three 
generals,  that  they  separated,  and  tpok  different 
routes.  In  consequence  of  which  the  cities,  con- 
cluding that  the  fears  of  the  enemy  had  -made 
them  part,  adopted  Pompey's  interests. 

Not  long  afterward,  Scipio  the  consul  advanced 
to  engage  him.  But  before  the  infantry  were 
near  enough  to  discharge  their  lances,  Scipio's 
soldiers  saluted  those  of  Pompey,  and  came  over 
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to  them  :  upon  which,  Scipio  himself  was  forced  to 
fly.  At  last,  Carbo  sent  a  large  body  of  cavalry 
against  Pompey,  near  the  river  Arsis.  These 
however  met  with  so  warm  a  reception,  that  they 
were  soon  broken,  and  forced  in  tiie  pursuit  upon 
impracticable  ground  ;  so  that,  finding  it  impos* 
sible  to  escape,  they  surrendered  themselves  with 
their  arms  and  horses. 

Sylla  had  not  yet  been  informed  of  these  trans- 
actions ;  but,  upon  the  first  rumours  of  Pompey's 
being  engaged  with  so  many  adversaries  and  such 
respectable  generals,  dreading  the  consequent  e,  he 
set  off  with  all  expedition  to  his  assistance.  Pom- 
pey having  received  intelligence  of  his  approach, 
ordered  his  officers  to  see  that  the  troops  were 
armed  and  drawn  up  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  make 
the  handsomest  and  most  gallant  appearance  be- 
fore the  commander-in-chief.  For  he  expected 
great  honours  from  him;  but  he  obtained  snil 
greater,  Sylla  no  sooner  saw  Pompey  advancing 
to  meet  him  with  an  army  in  excellent  condition, 
both  as  to  the  age  and  size  of  the  men,  and  the 
.spirit;^  which  success  had  given  them,  than  he 
alighte4  ;  and  upon  being  saluted  of  course  l;y 
Pompey  as  Imperators  he  returned  his  salutation 
with  the  same  title  :  though  no  one  imagined  iliat 
he  woi|ld  have  honoured  a  young  man,  not  yet  ud- 
niitted  ipto  the  senate,  w^ith  a  title  for  which  ne 
was  himself  at  that  time  contending  with  the  Sci- 
pios  and  the  Mariuses.  The  rest  of  his  behaviour  was 
as  respectful,  as  that  in  the  first  interview.  He 
vised  to  rise  up  and  uncover  his  head,  whenever 
Pompey  came  to  visit  him  ;  which  he  was  rarely 
observed  to  do  for  any  other,  though  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  number  of  persons  of  distinction. 

T 

*  On  the  nature  of  this  tlt^  see  life  of  Crassoi.* 
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Pompey  was  not  elated  with  these  honours.  On 
the  contrary,  when  Sylla  wisheid  to  send  him  into 
Gaul,  where  Metellus  had  achieved  nothing  worthy 
of  the  forces  under  his  direction,  he  said,  "  It  was 
"  not  right  to  take  the  command  from  a  man,  who 
"  was  his  superior  both  in  age  and  character ; 
*^  but,  if  Metellus  should  desire  his  assistance  iii 
*^  the  conduct  of  the  war,  it  was  at  his  service.'* 
Metellus  accepted  the  proposal,  and  wrote  to  him  to 
come;  upon  which  he  entered  Gaul,  and  not  pnly 
signalised  his  own  valour  and  (Capacity,  but 
revived  in  Metellus  the  spirit  of  adventure, 
which  was  almost  extinguished  by  age :  just  ai 

.  brass  in  a  state  of  fusion  is  s^id  to  melt  that  which 
is  solid  and  cold,  sooner  than  fire  itself.  But  as  it 
is  not  usual,  when  a  champion  h^s  distinguished 
himself  in  the  lists  and  gained  the  prize  in  all  the 
games,  to  commemorate  or  record  the  perform- 
ances of  his  younger  years ;  so  have  I  been  afraid 
to  stir  up  the  actions  of  Pompey  at  this  period  of 
his  life,  as  though  in  themselves  extraordinary, 
they  were  yet  eclipsed  by  the  number  and  import- 
ance of  his  later  expeditions :  lest,  by  dwelling 
upon  his  first  essays,  I  should  leave  myself  no 

^room  for  those  greater  and  more  critical  events, 
which  mark  his  character  and  turn  of  mind.  ^ 

AfterSyllabad  madehimselfmaster  of  Italy,  and 
was  declared  dictator,  he  rewarded  his  principal 
officers  with  riches  and  honours ;  making  them 
liberal  grants  of  whatever  they  solicited.  But  he 
was  most  struck  with  the  excellent  qualities  of 
Pompey,  and  was  persuaded  that  he  owed  more  to 
his  services  than  to  those  of  any  other  man.  He 
therefore  resolved,  if  possible,  to  take  him  into  his 
alliance ;  and  as  his  wife  Metella  was  entirely  oF 
his  opinion,  they  persuaded  Pompey  to  divorce 
Antistia,  and  to  marry  iEmilia  the  daughter-in-law 
of  Sylla,  whom  Metella  had  had  by  Scaurus,  and 
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9^0  was  at  that  time  pregnant  by  another  marr 
fiage. 

Nothing  could  be  more  tyrannical,  than  this 
new  contract.  It  was  suitable,  indeed,  to  th^ 
times  of  Sylla ;  but  it  ill  became  Pompey's  cha- 
racter, to  take  JEmilia,  pregnant  as  she  was,  from 
another,  and  bring  her  into  his  house ;  and  at  the 
same  time  shamefully  and  cruelly  to  divorce  An- 
tistia,  distressed  as  she  must  be  for  a  father,  whom 
on  account  of  this  very  husband  she  had  lately 
lost.  For  Antistius  was  killed  in  the  senate-house; 
because  it  was  thought  his  regard  for  Pompey  had 
attached  him  to  Sylla's  party.  And  her  mother, 
upon  this  divorce,  laid  violent  h&nds  on  herself. 
This  was  an  additional  scene  of  misery,  in  that 
tragical  marriage ;  as  was  also  the  fate  of  Emilia, 
who  died  in  Pompey's  house  in  child-bed. 

SobTfi  after  this,  Sylla  received  an  account  that 
Perpenna  had  taken  possession  of  Sicily,  where  he 
affordeid  an  asylum  to  the  survivors  of  the  opposite 
faction.  Gar  bo  was  hovering  with  a  fleet  about 
that  island:  Pomitius  had  entered  Africa;  and 
many  other  persons  of  distinction,  who  had  escaped 
the  fury  of  the  proscriptions  by  flight,  had  sought 
refuge  there.  Upqn  which,  Pompey  was  sent 
against  them  with  a  considerable  armament.  He 
soon  compelled  Perpenna  to  quit  the  island  ;  and 
having  recovered  the  cities,  which  had  been  much 
harassed  by  preceding  armies,  he  behaved  to  them' 
all  with  great  humanity,  except  the  Mamcrtines 
who  were  seated  in  Messina.  That  people  had  re- 
fused to  appear  before  his  tribunal,  and  to  ac- 
knowledge his  jurisdiction ;  alleging,  that  they 
were  excused  by  an  ancient  privilege  received 
from  the  Romans.  He  answered,  '*  Will  you 
"  never  have  done  with  citing  privileges  to  men 
"that  wear  swords?"  His  behaviour  also  to 
parbpj  in  his  misfortunes^  appeared  inhuman.   For 
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if  it  were  necessary,  as  perhaps  it  was,  to  put  him 
to  death,  he  should  have  doue  it  immediately ;  and 
then  it  would  have  been  the  work  of  him,  who 
gave  orders  for  it.  But  instead  of  that,  he  caused 
a  Roman,  who  had  been  honoured  with  three  con-» 
sulships,  to  be  brought  in  chains  before  his  tribu- 
nal ;  where  he  sat  in  judgement  upon  him,  to  the 
regret  of  all  the  spectators,  and  ordered  him  to  be 
led  2tway  to  execution.  When  they  w^re  carrying 
him  off,  and  he  beheld  the  sword  drawn,  he  was  so 
much  disordered  by  it,  that  he  was  forced  to  beg 
a  moment's  respite,  and  a»  private  place  for  tlie  ne*? 
cessities  of  nature. 

Caius  Dppius*  the  friend  of  Cassar  states,  that 
Pompey  lijkewise  treated  Quintus  Valerius  with 
inhumanity.  For  knowing  hipi  to  be  a  man  of  let- 
ters, and  that  few  were  to  be  compared  with  him  in 
respect  of  knowledge,  he  took  him  (he  says)  aside; 
and  after  he  had  walked  with  him,  till  he  had  satis? 
fied  himself  upon  several  points  of  learning,  com^ 
inanded  his  servants  to  drag  him  to  the  block. 
But  we  must  be  very  cautious  how  we  give  credit 
to  Oppius,  when  he  speaks  of  the  friends  and  ene- 
mies of  Caesar.  Pompey  indeed  was  under  the 
necessity  of  punishing  the  principal  enemies  of 
Sylla,  particularly  when  they  were  publicly  taken  : 
but  others  he  suffered  to  escape,  and  some  he  even 
assisted  in  getting  off. 

He  had  resolved  to  chastise  the  Himereans  fo|? 
attempting  to  support  his  enemies,  when  the  ora.r 

•  The  same,  i^ho  wrote  an  account  of  the  Spanish  war.  H« 
was  lalso  a  biographer,  and  wrote  (among  others)  the  lives  of 
Caius  Marius,  Pompey,  and  the  elder  Scipio  Africanus*  See  A. 
GeU.  Tii.  1«  See  also  Sueton.  Jul.  Caes.  52,  and  Voss.  de  Hist. 
Lat.  i.  67,  But  his  works  of  that  kind  are  lost.  He  was  meaa 
enough  to  write  a  treatise,  to  prove  that  Caesario  was  not  the  son 
of  Caesar.  Many  have  also  ascribed  to  him  the  latter  books  6f 
the  G^c  war,  which  are  by  others  assigned  to  Hirtius.  * 
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tor  Sthenis  toW  him,  "  He  would  act  unjustly,  if 
*?  he  passed  by  the  person  that  was  guilty,  and  pu- 
^*  nisned  the.  innocent/'  Pompey  asking  him, 
^^  Whp  was  the  guilty  person?''  he  replied,  "lam 
^'  the  man.  I  persuaded  my  friends,  and  com- 
^*  pelled  my  enemies,  to  take  the  measures  they 
^*  did."  Pompey,  delighted  with  his  frank  confes- 
sion and  noble  spirit,  forgave  him  first,  and  after* 
ward  all  the  people  of  Himera.  Being  informed 
that  his  soldiers  committed  great  disorders  in  theii: 
excursions,  he  sealed  up  their  swords,  and  if  any 
of  them  broke  the  seal,  he  took  care  to  have  them 
punished. 

While  he  was  making  these  and  other  regulations 
in  Sicily,  he  received  a  decree  of  the  senate  and 
letters  from  Sylla,  commanding  him  to  cro=ss  over 
into  Africa,  and  to  carry  on  the  war  with  the  ut- 
most vigour  against  Domitius ;  who  had  assembled 
a  much  more  powerful  army  than  that  which  Ma- 
rine had  carried  not  long  before  from  Africa  to 
ItJaly,  when  he  made  himself  master  of  Rome,  and 
from  a  fugitive  became  a  tyrant.  Pottipey  soon 
finished  his  preparations  for  this  expedition;  and 
leaving  the  command  in  Sicily  to  Memmius,  his 
sister's  husband,  set  sail  with  a  hundred  and 
twenty  armed  vessels,  and  eighthundred  store-ships^ 
laden  with  provisions,  arms,  money,  and  machines 
of  war.  Part  of  his  fleet  landed  at  Utica*<*,  and 
part  at  Carthage :  immediately  after  which,  seven 
thousand  of  the  enemy  came  over  to  him ;  and  he 
had  brought  over  with  him  six  legions  complete. 

Upon  his  arrival,   he  met  with  a  whimsical  ad- 
yentufc.     Some  of  his  soldiers  (it  seems)  found  a 

y*  Hod.  Satcor,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Bagrada,  the  next  city 
'  in  point  of  magnitude  to  Carthage,  and  after  it's  destruction  the 
capital  of  the  country.     It  became  afterward  additionally  emi- 
pent,  as  the  scene  of  the  Younger  Cato's  suicide.* 
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treasure,  and  shared  considerable  sums.  The 
thing  becoming  public,  the  rest  of  the  troops  con- 
cluded that  the  place  was  full  of  money,  wnich  the 
Carthaginians  bad  hid  therein  some  time  of  public 
distress.  Pompey  therefore  could  make  no  use  of 
them  for  several  days,  as  they  were  searching  for 
treasures  ;  and  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  walk 
about,  and  amuse  himself  with  the  sight  of  so  many 
thousands  digging  and  turning  up  the  ground. 
At  last  they  gave  up  the  point,  and  bade  him  lead 
them  wherever  he  pleased,  for  they  wi^re  suffid- 
lently  punished  for  th^eir  folly.  .       . 

Domitius  advanced  to  meet  him,  and  ranged 
lijs  troops  in  order  of  battle.  There  happened  to 
I)e  a  channel  between  them,  craggy,  and  dilBcult 
to  pass.  In  the  morning  likewise  it  began  to  rain, 
and  the  wind  blew  with  great  violence,  so  th^t 
jDomitius,  not  imagining  there  would  be  any  acr 
tion  that  day,  ordered  his  army  to  retire,  Pompey, 
however,  looked  upon  this  as  his  .opportunity,  ancl 
passed  the  defilie  with  the  utmost  expedition.  The 
enemy  stood  upon  their  defence,  but  it  was  in  a 
disorderly  and  tumultuous  manner,  and  their  rer 
sistance  was  neither  general  nor  uniform.  Besides, 
the  wind  and  rain  beat  in  their  faces.  The  storm 
also  incommoded  the  Romans,  for  they  could  not 
well  distinguish  each  other.  Nay,  Pompey  wa$ 
himself  in  danger  of  being  killed  by  a  soldier,  who 
asked  him  the  word,  and  did  not  receive  a  speedy 
answer.  But  at  length  he  routed  the  enemy  with 
considerable  slaughter ;  not  above  thfee  thousand 
of  them,  out  of  twenty  thousand,  escaping.  The 
soldiers  then  saluted  Pompey  Imperator,  but  hp 
said  he  would  not  accept  that  title,  so  long  as  the 
enemy's  camp  stood  untouched:  if  thpy  qhpse 
therefore  to  confer  such  an  honour  upon  him,  they 
inust  first  make  themselves  masters  of  thp  eijt 
trenchments. 
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Upon  this,  they  advanced  with  great  fury  against 
them.  Pompey  fought  without  his  helmet,  from 
apprehension  of  an  accident  similar  to  that,  which 
he  had  recently  escaped.  The  camp  was  taken,  and 
Domitius  slain ;  in  consequence  of  which  most  of 
the  cities  immediately  submitted,  and  tlie  rest 
were  taken  by  assault.  He  made  larbas  one  of 
Domitius'  confederates  prisoner,  and  bestowed  his 
crown  upon  Hiempsal.  Advancing  with  the  same 
tide  of  fortune,  and  while  his  army  liad  all  the 
spirits  inspired  by  conquest,  he  entered  Numidia, 
and  continued  his  march  for  several  days;  subduintj 
all  that  came  in  his  Avay,  and  reviving  the  terror 
of  the  Roman  name,  which  the  barbarians  had  be- 
gun to  disregard.  Nay,  he  chose  not  to  leave  the 
savage  beasts  in  the  deserts,  without  having  given 
them  a  specimen  of  Roman  valour  and  success. 
Accordingly,  he  spent  a  few  days  in  hunting  lions 
and  elephants.  The  whole  time  he  passed  in 
Africa,  we  are  told,  was  not  above  forty  days  ;  in 
which  he  defeated  the  enemy,  reduced  the  entire 
country,  and  brought  the  affairs  of  it's  kings  under 
proper  regulations,  though  he  was  only  in  his 
twenty-fourth  year. 

On  his  return  to  Utica,  he  received  letters  from 
Sylla,  by  which  he  was  ordered  to  send  home  the 
rest  of  his  army,  and  to  wait  there  with  a  single  le- 
gion for  a  successor.  This  gave  him  deep  con- 
cern, though  he  kept  it  to  himself,  but  the  army 
expressed  their  indignation  aloud;  insomuch,  that 
when  he  entreated  them  to  return  to  Italy,  they 
broke  out  into  abusive  terms  against  Sylla,  and 
declared  they  would  never  abandon  Pompey,  or 
suffer  him  to  trust  a  tyrant.  At  first,  he  endea- 
voured to  pacify  them  with  mild  representations  ; 
and  when  he  found  these  had  no  effect,  lie  de- 
scended from  the  tribunal,  and  retired  to  his  tent 
ia  tears.     They  wei^t  .however,   aijd  took  him 
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thence,  and  placed  hiiii  again  iipbn  the  tribtinai^ 
where  they  spent  great  part  of  the  day ;  they  in- 
sisting that  he  should  stay  and  keep  the  command^ 
and  he.  exhorting  them  to  obey  Sylla^a  orders,  and, 
to  form  no  new  faction.  At  last,  seeing  rio  end  of 
their  clamours  and  importunity,  he  assured  them 
"H^ithan  oath^  "That  he  would  kill  himself,  if  they 
**  attempted  to  force  hi,m.''  And  even  this  with 
difficulty  induced  them  to  desist 

The  first  intelligence  Sylla  heard  was,  that  Poiri- 
pey  had  revolted;  upon  which  he  said  to  his? 
friends,  ^*  Then  it  is  my  fate  to  have  to  contend 
**  with  boys  in  my  old  age.^*  ^This  he  said  because 
Marius,  who  was  very  young,  had  brought  hiraf 
into  &o  much  tix)uble  and  danger.  But  when  hef 
had  true  information  of  the  affair,  and  observed 
that  all  the  people  flocked  out  to  receive  Pompey, 
and  to  conduct  him  home  with  marks  of  hiffh  re-* 
gard,  he  resoh^d  to  exceed  them,  if  possible,  ini 
his  attentions.  He  therefore  hastened  to  meet  him, 
and  embracing  him  in  the  most  affectionate  man- 
ner, saluted  him  aloud  by  the  surname  of  Magnus^ 
or  *'  the  Great:"  At  the  same  time,  he  ordered  all 
those  about  him  to  give  him  the  same  appellation. 
Others  say,  it  was  given  him  by  the  whole  army 
in  Africa,  but  did  not  generally  prevail  till  it  had 
been  authorised  by  Sylla.  It  is  certain,  he  was- 
himself  the  last  to  take  it,^  and  made  no  use  of  it 
till  a  long  time  afterward,  when  he  was  sent  into 
Spain  with  the  dignity  of  proconsul  against  Serto- 
rius.  He  then  began  to  sign  himself  in  his  letters^ 
and  in  all  his  edicts,  **Pompey  the  Great:**  for  the 
world  had  become  accustomed  to  the  name,  and  it 
was  no  longer  invidious.  In  this  respect  we  may 
justly  admire  the  wisdom  of  the  ancient  Romans, 
who  bestowed  upon  their  eminent  men  such  ho- 
nourable natnes  and  titles,  not  only  for  military 
achievements,  but  for  the  lofty  quahties  and  arts 
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wbich  adorn  civil  life.  Thus  the  people  s:r.ve  the 
surname  of  Maximus  (i.  e.  Greatest)  (o  Valerius", 
for  having  reconciled  them  to  the  senate  after  a 
violent  dissension  ;  and  to  Fabius  Rullus,  for  hav- 
ing expelled  some  persons  descended  from  enfran<* 
chised  slaves'*,  who  had  been  admitted  into  the 
senate  on  account  of  their  large  fortunes. 

When  Pompey  arrived  at  Rome,  he  demanded  a 
triumph,  in  which  he  was  opposed  by  Sylla.  The 
latter  alleged,  ''That  the  laws  did  not  allow  that 
*' honour  to  any  person,  who  was  not  either  consul 
or  praetor".  Hence  it  was  that  the  first  Scipio, 
when  he  returned  victorious  from  greater  wars  and 
"conflicts  with  the  Carthaginians  in  Spain, did  not 
"demand  a  triumph;  for  he  had  held  neither  of  these 
"offices.  If  Pompey  then  (he  added)  who  was  yet 
but  a  beardless  youth,  and  who  was  not  of  age  to  be 
admitted  into  the  senate,  should  enter  the  city  ia 
"triumph,  it  would  bring  an  odium  both  upon  the 
"dictator's  power  and  his  friend's  honours."  These 
arguments  Sylla  adduced,  in  order  to  show  him 
that  he  would  not  allow  of  his  triumph,  and  that 
if  he  persisted,  he  would  chastise  his  obstinacy. 

Ponjpey,  not  in  the  least  intimidated,  bade  him 
consider,  "That  more  worshipped  the  rising  than 
"the  setting  sun  :"  intimating,  that  his  OM'n  power 


**  Marcus  Valerius,  brother  to  Valerius  Piibliciola  the  dictator^ 
This  happened,  A.  U.  C.  260.  (Liv.  ii.  31.)  See  also  Cic* 
Brnt.  14. 

*'  It  was  not  his  having  expelled  the  desccndents  of  enfranchised 
•laves  from  the  senate,  nor  yet  his  glorious  yictorics,  which  pro- 
cured Fabius  the  surname  of  Maximus  ;  but  his  having  reduced 
into  four  tribes  the  populace  of  Rome,  who  were  before  dispersed 
among  the  whole,  and  had  thereby  too  much  influence  in  elections 
and  other  public  affairs.  These  were  called  ''  Tribus  Urbana." 
(Liv.  iv.  46.) 

"  The  senate  as  Livy  informs  us  (xxxi.  20.)  refused  L.  Cornelius 
Lentulus  a  triumph  for  the  same  reason,  although  they  thought 
his  achievements  worthy  of  that  honour. 
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was  increasingj  while  that  of  Sylla  was  iipoii  i\\e 
decline.  Sylla  did  not  well  hear  what  he  said,  but 
perceiving  by  the  looks  and  gestures  of  the  com^ 
pany  that  they  were  struck  with  the  expression/ 
he  asked  what  it  was;  and  when  he  was  informed,' 
in  admiration  of  Pompey's  spirit  he  cried  out^ 
•*  Let  him  triumph  !  Let  him  triumph  !" 

As  Pompey  perceived  a  strong  spirit  of  envy  and 
jealousy  upon  this  occasion,  it  is  said  that,  the 
more  to  mortify  those  in  whom  it  appeared,  he 
intended  to  have  had  his  chariot  drawn  by  four  ele- 
phants ;  for  he  had  brought  with  him  a  number' 
from  Africa,  which  he  had  taken  from  the  khigs  of 
that  country.  But  finding  the  gate  too  narrow^ 
he  gave  up  his  design,  and  contented  himself  with 
horses. 

His  soldiers,  not  having  obtained  all  that  they 
expected,  were  inclined  to  disturb  the  procession* 
but  he  took  no  pains  to  satisfy  them;  he  said, 
•*  He  had  rather  give  up  his  triumph,  than  submit 
**  to  flatter  them/'  Upon  which  Servilius,  one 
of  the  most  considerable  men  in  Rome,  and  one 
who  had  been  the  most  vigorous  in  opposing  his 
triumph,  declared,  "  He  now  found  Pompey 
**  really  '  the  Great,'  and  worthy  of  the  indul* 
•'  gence." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  he  might  then  havef 
been  easily  admitted  a  senator,  if  he  had  desirec! 
it;  but  his  ambition  was  to  pursue  honouring 
more  uncommon  track.  It  would  have  been 
nothing  strange,  that  Pompey  should  have  been 
;i,  senator  before  the  prescribed  age ;  but  it  was^ 
a  very  extraordinary  instance  of  honour,  to  tti* 
umph  before  he  was  a  senator.  And  it  con- 
tributed not  a  Httle  to  gain  him  the  affections  of 
the  multitude :  the  people  were  delighted  to  see 
him,  after  his  triumph,  classing  with  the  eques- ' 
trlan  order.    . 
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ISylb  v/as  not  without  lineasiness,  At  finding 
him  advance  so  fast  in  reputation  and  power; 
yet  he  could  not  think  of  preventing  it,  till  with 
a  high  hand  and  entirely  against  his  will  Pompey 
raised  Lepidus'^  to  the  consulship,  by  adsiitting 
him  with  all  his  interest  in  the  election.  Then 
iSylla,  seeing  him  conducted  home  by  the  people 
through  the  forum,  thus  addressed  him:  ''lob- 
**  serve  young  man,  you  are  proud  of  your  victory. 
**  And  undoubtedly  it  was  a  great  and  eitraor- 
'^  dinary  things  so  to  manage  the  people  that 
*^  Lepidus,  the  worst  man  in  Rome,  should  be 
"  returned  senior  to  Catulus,  one  of  the  very 
^^  best.  But  a>V'ake,  I  charge  you,  and  be  upoii 
*'  your  guard.  For  you  have  now  made  your 
*'  adversary  stronger  than  yourself." 

The  displeasure,  which  Sylla  entertained  in  his 
heart  against  Pompey,  appeared  most  plainly 
from  his  will.  He  left  considerable  legacies  to 
his  friends,  and  appointed  them  guardians  to  his 
son,  but  he  never  once  mentioned  Pompey.  The 
latter,  notM^ithstanding,  bore  this  with  the  ut- 
most temper  and  moderation ;  and  when  Lepidus 
and  others  opposed  his  being  buried  in  the 
Campus  Martius,'  and  his  having  the  honours  of 
a  public  funeral,  he  interposed,  and  by  hispre- 
sence  not  only  secured  but  did  honour  to  the 
procession. 

Sylla's  pretlictions  were  verified,  sooti  after  his 
death.  Lepidus  wished  to  usurp  the  authority 
of  a  dictator;  and  his  proceedings  were  neither  in- 
direct, nor  veiled  vvith  specious  pretences.  He  im^ 
mediately  took  up  arms,  and  assembled  the  disaf- 
fected remains  of  the  factions,  which  Svlla  had  not 
been  able  entirely  to  suppress.    As  for  his  colleague 

*  Marcus  ^.miUus^epidus,  who  hy  Pompey 's  interest  waj 
dwlan^d  coasul  with  Q.  Lutatius  CatuiUi,  A.  U.  G.  675. 
VOL.  IV.  G 
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Cafulusy  the  uncorrupted  part  of  tht  senate  alicl 
people  were  strongly  attached  to  him,  and  in 
respect  to  prudence  and  justice  there  was  not  a 
man  in  Rome  who  had  a  higher  character;  but 
he  was  mote  able  to  direct  the  civil  government^ 
than  the  operations  of  war.  The  crisis  therefore 
called  for  Pbmpey,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  a  mo-* 
nient  whkk  side  to  tak6.  He  joined  the  honest 
party ,  and  was  declared  general  against  Lepidus, 
who  by  this  time  had  ^ec^ced  great  part  of  Itely 
and  wa:^  master  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  where  Bnitu^ 
acted  for  him  with  a  considerable  force. 

>^hen  Pompey  toot  the  field,  h«  easily  made 
his  way  in  other  parts,  but  he  lay  a  long  time 
before  Mutina**,  which  was  defended  by  Brutus. 
Meanwhile  Lepidus  advanced  by  hasty  marches 
(o  Rome,  atid  sitting  down  before  it,  demanded 
a' second^  consulship.  The  inhabitants  were  mucK 
alaritted  at  the  number  of  hiis  forces ;-  but  their 
fears  were  dissipated  by  a  letter  from  Pompey, 
in  which  he  assured  them,  that  he  had  terminated 
the  war  without  striking  a  blow.  For  •  Brutus, 
whether  he  betrayed' his  army  or  Vil'as  betrayed 
by  them,  had  surrendered  himself  to  Pompey; 
and;  having  received  a  party  of  horse  as  an 
escort,  retired  to  a  liftle  town  upon  the  Po. 
Pompey  however  sent  Gemtnius  the  next  day  tO' 
despatch  him,  which  brought  no  small  stain  upon^ 
his  character.  InimedilELtely  after  Brutus  came 
over  to  him,  he  had  informed  the  senate  by 
liett^r,  that  it  was  a  measure  which  that  geiiei^al 
had  Voluntarily  adopted;  and  yet  oir  the  very 
next  day  he  put  him  to  death,  and  wrotd  other 
letters  containing  heavy  charges  against  him. 
This  was  the  father  of  that  Brutus,  who  in  coin* 
sert  with  Cassius  slew  Caesar.     But  the  son  bore 

.  '*  Hod»  Modena.  •^ 
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fko  resemblance  to  the  sire,  either  in  war  or  ia 
his  death,  as  appears  from  the  Life  Which  we 
have  written  of  him.  Lepidus,  being  ioon  driVfcn 
lout  of  Italy,  fled  into  Sardinia ;  where  he  died  of 
grief,  not  in  consequencis  of  .the  ruin  of  hid 
affairs,  but  from  having  accidentally  foutid  a  billet 
(as  MTe  are  told). by  which  he  discovered,  that  his 
wife  had  dishonoured  his  bed. 

At  that  time  Sertorius,  an  officer  very  different 
from  Lepidus,  was  in  possession  of  Spain,  and 
not  a  little  formidable  to  Rome  itself;  all  the  re- 
mains of  the  civil  wars  being  concentrated  in 
him,  just  as  in  a  dangerous  disease  all  the  vicious 
humours  flow  to  a  distempered  part.  He  had 
already  defeated  several  generals  of  less  distinc- 
tion, and  he  was  then  engaged  with  Metellus  Pius, 
a  man  of  great  character  in  general,  and  more  par- 
ticularly in  war ;  but  age  seemed  to  have  abated 
that  vigour,  which  is  necessary  for  seizing  and 
improving  critical  occasions.  On  the  other  nand^ 
nothing  could  exceed  the  ardour  and  expedition^ 
with  which  Sertorius  snatched  those  opportu- 
nities from  him.  He  came  on  in  the  most  daring 
manner,  and  more  like  a  captain  of  banditti,  than 
ia  commander  of  regular  forces;  annoying  with 
ambuscades,  and  other  unforeseen  alarms^  a  cham- 
pion who  proceeded  by  the  common  rules,  and 
whose  skill  lay  in  the  management  of  heavy- 
armed  forces. 

At  this  juncture  Pompey,  having  an  army  with- 
out employment,  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon 
the  senate  to  send  him  to  Metellus'  assistance* 
In  the  mean  time,  Catulus  ordered  him  to  disband 
^is  forces,  hut  he  found  various  pretences  for  re- 
inaining  in  arms  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome; 
till  at  last,  upon  the  motion  of  Lucius  Philippus, 
he  obtained  the  *dl?sired  command.  On  this  oc- 
casion one  of  the  senators,  m'c  are  told,   some* 
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what  suf  prised  at  the  motion,  asked  him  who  macl^ 
it,  whether  his  meaning  was  to  send  out  Ppmpey 
[^pro consule]  as  the  repreiJentative  of  a  consul? 
*^  No,"  he  rephed  "  but  ^pro  consulibus]  as  the 
*'  representative  of  consuls:"  intimating,  by  this, 
the  incapacity  of  both  the  consuls  of  that  year. 

Wlien    Pompey  arrived  in   Spain,    new  hopes 
Were  excited,  as  is  usual  upon  the  appearance  of 
a  new  general  of  reputation ;    and   such  bf  the 
Spanish  nations,  as  were  not  very  firmly  attached 
to  Seitorius^   began  to  change  their  opinions,  and 
to  ffo  over  to  the  Romans,     Sertorius  then  ex- 
pressed  himself  in   a  very  insolent  and  contemp-^ 
tuous  manner,  with  respect  to  Pompey ;  and  said, 
**  He  should  want  no  other  weapons  than  a  rod 
**  and  a  ferula  to   chastise  the  boy  with,  were  it 
*^  not  that  he  feared  that  old  woman ;"  meaning 
Metellus.     But  in  fact  it  was  Pompey,   of  wTiom 
he  was  afraid,  and  on  his  account  he  carried  for- 
ward his  operations  with  much  greater  caution.  For 
Metellus  had  fallen  into   a  course  of  luxury  and 
pleasure,  which  no  one  could  have  ex^pected,  and 
changed  his  soldier-like  simplicity  for  a  life   of 
pomp  and    parade.     Hence  Pompey  gained  addi- 
tional honour  and  interest,  for  he  cultivated  plain- 
ness  and   frugality  more  than  ever:  though   he 
had  not,  in  that  respect,  much  to  correct  in  him- 
self,   being  naturally  sober  and    regillar  in   his^ 
desires. 

The  war  appeared  in  many  forms ;  but  notWng 
affected  him  so  much  as  the  loss  of  Lauron,  which 
Sertorius  took  before  his  eyes  '^^  Pompey 
thought  he  had  blocked  up  tlie  enemy,  and  spoke 
of  it  in  high  terms;  when  suddenly  he  found 
himself  surrounded,  and  being  afraid  to  move^ 
had  the  mortification  to  see  the  city  laid  in  ashes> 

^•SeeLifeofSert'orias.* 
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in  hh  presence.  In  an  engagement  however  near 
Valencia  he  defeated  Herennius  and  Perpennaj 
officers  of  considerable  rank,  who  had  sided 
with  Sertorius  and  acted  as  his  lieutenants,  and 
killed  above  ten  thousand  of  their  men. 

Elated    with   this   advantage,    he  hastened    to 
attack  Sertorius,    that   Metelius  might  have  no 
share  in    the  victory.     He  found    him  near  the 
river  Sucro,  and  they  engaged  near  the  closp  of 
day.     Both  were  afraid,    that  Metelius    should 
come  up ;   Pomipey  anxious  to  fight  alone,  and 
Sertorius  to  have  but  one  general  to  figlit  with. 
The  issue  of  the  battle  was  doubtful,  one   wing 
in  each  army  being  victorious.     But  of  the  two 
generals  Sertorius  gained  the  higher  honour,  for 
he  routed  the  battalions  that  opposed  him.     As 
for  Pompey,  he  was  attacked  on  horseback  by  one 
of  the  enemy^s  infantry,  a  man   of  gigantic  size. 
While   they  were    closely    engaged    with    their 
swords,  the  strokes  happened  to  light  on  each 
other's  hand,   but  with  different  success ;  Pompey 
receiving  only  a  slight  wound,  whereas  he  lopped 
off  the  hand  of  the  other.    Numbers  then  fell  upon 
Pompey,  for  his  troops  in  that  quarter  were  al- 
ready broken :  but  he  unexpectedly  escaped,  by 
relinquishing  his  horse  with    it's  gold  trappings 
aod  other  valuable  furniture  to  the  barbarians, 
who  quarreled  about  the  division  of  the  spoil. 

N^xt  morning  at  break  of  day,  botn  again 
drew  ifp  to  decide  the  victory,  to  which  both  laid 
clajm..  But  upon  Metelius*  arrival  Sertorius "  re- 
tired, and  his  army  dispersed.  Nothing  was 
more  common  than  for  his  forces  to  disperse  in 
that  ;n)anner,  and  afterward  to  reunite;  so  that 
he  was  often  seen  wanderino;  alone,  and  as  often 
likfe  a  torrent  swelled  with  sudden  rains,  advanc- 
ing again  at  the  head  of  a  hui^dred  and  fifty 
rJiousand  men. 
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After  the  battle,  Pompey  went  to  wait  upan 
Metellus;  and  upon  approaching  him  ordered 
his  Uctors.  to  Ipwer  the  fasces,  by  w^y  of  com-, 
pliment  to  Metellus,  as  his  superior.  But  Me-? 
tellus  would  not  suffer  it ;  and  indeeid  in  all  res- 
pect§  he  behaved  to  Pompey  with  the  utmost 
politeness,  assuming  nothing  on  account  of  bisi 
consular  dignity,  or  his  seniority,  except  when 
they  encamped  together  to  give  the  parole. 
And  they  had  frequently  separate  camps;  for 
the  enemy  by  his  artful  and  va^ious^  measures,  by 
making  his  appearance  at  different  places  almost 
at  the  same  instant,  and  by  drawing  tbem  from 
pne  action  to  another,  obliged  them  to,  divide 
their  forces.  He  cut  off  their  provisions,  he  laid 
ivaste  the  countryi  he  made  himself  master  of  the 
sea;  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  they 
were  both  forced  to  quit  their  own  provinces, 
and  to  have  recoursp  toi  thpse  of  Qthers.  for  sup- 
plies, 

Pompey,  having  exhausted  most  of  his  own 
fortune  in  support  of  the  war,  applied  to  the 
senate  for  money  to  pay  the  troops ;  declaring, 
that  he  would  return  with  his  army  into  Italy,  it 
they  did  not  send  it  him.  LucuUus  who  was  then 
consul,  though  he  was  upon  bad  terms  with  Pom- 
pey, took  care  to  furnish  him  with  the  money  as, 
soon  as  possible ;  because  he  wished  himself  to  be 
employed  in  the  Mithridatic  war,  and  was  there- 
fore afraid  to  give  Pompey  a  pretext  for  leaving 
Sertorius  and  soliciting  the  command  against 
Mithridates,  which  w£|$  a  mote  honourable  and 
yet  appeared  a  less  difficult  commission. 

In  the  mean  time  Sertorius  \vas  assassinated  by 
his  own  officers "^;  and  Perpenna,  \v'ho  was  at  the 
bead  of  the  conspirators,  undertook  to  supply  his 

"  Three  years  after  the  consulate  of  LucuUus,  B.  C.  73.  ^ 
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place.  He  had  indeed  the  same  troops,  the  same 
magazines,  and  tlie  same  supplies;  but  he  had 
not  the  same  understanding,  to  make  a  proper  use 
of  them.  Pompey  imm^iately  took  the  field, 
and  having  received  intelligence  that  Perpenna 
was  much  embarrassed  as  to  the  measures  he 
should  take,  threw  out  ten  cohorts  as  a  bait  for 
him,  with  orders  to  spread  themselves  over  the 
plain.  Tlien,  as  soon  as  Perpenna  had  engaged 
in  the  pursuit  of  them,  he  suddenly  macie  his 
appearance  with  the  main  body,  attacked  the 
enemy,  and  entirely  defeated  him.  Most  of  the 
officers  fell  in  the  battle;  Per{ienna  himself  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  brought  to  Pompey,  who 
commanded  him  to  be  put  to  death.  Never* 
jtfaeless,  Pompey  is  not  to  be  accused  of  ingra- 
titude, neither  are  we  to  suppose  him  (as  some  will 
have  it)  forgetful  of  the  services,  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  that  officer  in  Sicily.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  acted  with  a  wisdom  and  dignity  of 
mind,  that  proved  very  saliitary  to  the  public. 
Perpenna,  having  gotten  the  papers  of  Sertorius 
^nto  his  hands,  showed  him  letters,  by  which  some 
of  the  most  powerful  men  in  Rome,  who  were 
desirous  to  raise  fresh  commotions  ^nd  overturn 
the  establisliment,  had  invited  Sertorius  into  Italy. 
But  Pompey,  fearing  that  those  letters  might 
excite  greater  wars  than  that  which  he  was  then 
on  the  point  of  finishing,*  put  Perpenna  to  death, 
and  burned  the  papers  without  having  given  them 
a  perusal.  He  stayed  just  long  enough  it^  Spain 
to  compose  the  troubles,  and  to  remove  such 
uneasinesses  as  niight  tend  to  break  the  peace ; 
after  which  he  marched  back  to  Italy,  where  he 
^ccidenti^Uy  arrive^  just  as  the  Servile  War  was 
fit  it's  height. 

Crassus,  who  had  the  command  in  that  war, 
upon  Pompey^$  arrival    (who,  he  feared,   might 
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snatch  the  laurels  from  his  brow)  resolved  ta 
qoiTie  to  a  battle,  however  hazardous  it  might 
prove.  He  succeeded,  and  killed  twelve  thou-? 
sand  three  hundred  of  the  enemy.  Yet  fortunCj 
in  some  sort,  interwove  this  with  the  honours 
of  Pompey;  for  he  killed  five  thousand  of  the 
slaves,  whom  he  fell  in  with  as  they  were  iflying 
after  the  brittle.  Immediately  upon  this,  to  be  be- 
forehand with  Crassus,  he  wrote  to  the  senate, 
*'  That  Crassus  had  indeed  beaten  the  gladiators 
^'  in  a  pitched  battle,  but  that  he  himself  had  cut 
*>  up  the  war  by  the  roots."  The  Romans  took 
a  pleasure  in  speaking  of  this  one  among  another, 
on  account  of  their  regard  for  Pompey ;  which 
was  such,  that  no  part  of  the  success  in  Spain 
against  Sertorimi  was  ascribed  by  a  single  indi- 
vidual, either  in  jest  or  earnest,  to  any  but  Ppm- 

pey. 

Yet  these  honours,  and  this  high  veneration  for 
the  man,  were  mixed  with  some  fears  and  jea- 
lousies, that  he  would  not  disband  his  army;  but 
treading  in  Sylla's  steps  raise  himself  to  sovereign 
power,  and  maintain  himself  in  it  by  the  sword  '^ 
Hence  the  number  of  those,  that  went  out  of 
ftar  to  meet  him  and  congratulate  him  Upon  his 
returci,  was  equal  to  that  of  those  who  went  out 

.  ^^  Cicero,  \n  his  Epistles  to  Atticus,  says,  Pompey  made  no  my- 
stery of  this  unjustifiable  ambi^on.  '^  The  passages  are  remarka- 
ble: Mirandum  enim  in  modum  Cneius  nrster  Si/l/ani  regni  simili- 
tndinem  concupivit :  Ei$uj$  cot  X^yx^  nihil  iUe  Uiiquam  minus  obscure  ■ 
tuiit.  (viL  9.)  "  Our  friend  Pompey  is  wonderfully  desirous 
^'.  of  obtaining  a  power  like  that  of  Sylla ;  I  tell  you  no  more 
*'  than  what  I  know,  for  he  makes  no  secret  of  it.''  And  again. 
Hoc  turpe  Cneius  7ioster  bienuio  ante  cogitavit;  ita  Syllaturit  anim 
mus  cjus^  et  proscripturit.  (IbT  10.)  "  Pompey  has  been  form- 
^\  ing  this  infamous  design  for  these  two  years  past;  so  strongly 
f^  is  he  bent  upon  imitating  Sylla,  and  proscribing  like  him.'i. 
Il^nce  we  see  haw  happy  it  was  for  Rome,  that  in  the  civil  w^rfl 
^aesarj  and  not  Pompey,  proved  the  conqueror. 
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of  love.  But  when  he  had  removed  this  snspi- 
cion,  by  declaring  that  he  would  dismiss  his  troopi* 
immediately  after  the  triumph,  there  renmitied 
only  one  more  subject  for  envious  tongues,  viz* 
that  he  paid  more  attention  to  the  commons, 
than  to  the  senate ;  and  that,  in  order  to  win  the 
affections  of  the  people,  he  had  determined  to 
re-establish  the  authority  of  the  tribunes,  which 
Sylla  had  destroyed.  This  was  true:  For  tlierc 
never  was  any  thing  upon  which  they  so  much 
set  their  hearts,  or  so  extravagj^ntly  coveted,  as 
to  see  the  tribunitial  power  restored.  So  that  Pom- 
pey  looked  upon  it  as  a  peculiar  happiness,  that 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  bringing  that  affair 
about;  knowing  that,  if  any  one  should  be 
l^eforehand  with  him  in  this  design,  lie  should 
never  find  any  other  means  of  making  so  agree- 
able a  return  for  the  people's  regard. 

A  second  triumph  was  decreed  him  '",  together 
with  the  consulship.  But  these  were  not  consi- 
dered, as  the  most  extraordinary  instances  of  his 
power.  The  strongest  proof  of  his  .  gieatness  was 
that  Crassus,  the  richest,  the  most  ehxjuent,  and 
the  most  powerful  man  in  the  administration,  who 
used  to  look  down  upon  Pompey  and  all  the 
world,  did  not  venture  to  solicit  the  consulship 
without  having  |irst  asked  Pompey's  leave.  Pom- 
pey, who  had  long  been  wistiing  for  an  opportu- 
nity to  lay  him  under  an» obligation,  received  the 
application  with  pleasure,  and  made  strong  interest 
with  the  people  in  his  behalf;  declaring,  that  he 
should  take  their  giving  him  Crassus  for  a  col- 
jeague,  as  kindly  as  their  favour  to  himself. 

*^  He  triumphed  toward  the  end  of  A.  U.  C.  682,  and. at  the 
same  time  was  declared  consul  fqr  the  year  ensuing,  1liis  was  a 
jjeculiar  honour,  to  gain  the  consulate  without  having  first  bunie 
the  subordinate  offices  ;  but  his  two  triuinp]is,  and  his  great  &eiv 
Yjcos  excused  that  dcyiation  from  the  common  rules. 


Yet  after  their  election  they  disagreed  in  every 
thing,  and  were  embroiled  in  all  their  measures* 
Crassus  had  most  interest  with  the  senate^  and 
yompey  with  the  people.  For  he  had  restored  to 
them  the  tribunitial  po\7er,  and  had  suffered  a  law 
to  be  made,  that  judges  should  ^.gain  be  appointed 
out  of  the  equestrian  order  ^^  The  spectacle 
however  the  most  agreeable  to  the  people  was 
Pompey  himself,  when  he  went  to  claim  his  ex- 
emption from  serving  in  the  wars.  It  was  the 
custom  for  a  Roman  knight,  when  he  had  served 
the  time  prescribed  by  law,  to  lead  his  horse  into 
the  Forum,  before  the  two  magistrates  called  cen- 
sors ;  and  after  having  given  an  account  of  the 
generals  and  other  officers  under  whom  he  had 
made  his  campaigns,  and  of  his  own  actions  in 
them,  to  demand  his  discharge.  Upon  these 
ocCfisions  they  received  proper  marks  of  honour 
.  or  disgrace,  according  to  their  behaviour. 

Gellius  and  LentulUs  were  then  censor^,  and 
had  taken  their  seats  in  a  manner  tliat  became 
their  dignity,  to  review  the  whok  equestrian 
order;  when  Pompey  was  seen  at  a  distance, 
with  all  the  badges  of  his  office  as  consul,  lead- 
ing his  horse  by  the  bridle.  As  soon  as  he  wa3 
n^ar  enough  to  be  observed  by  the  censors,  he 
ordered  his  lictors  to  make  an  opening,  and  ad- 
vanced with  his  horse  in  hand  to  the  foot  of  the 
tribunal.  The  people  were  struck  with  admira- 
tion, and  a  profound  silence  took  place :  at  the 
same  time  a  joy,  mingled  with  revcrenpe,  was 
visible  in  the  countenances  of  the  censors,  the 
elder  of  whom  addressed  him  as  follows ;  •  *  Pomr 
'*pey  the  Great,  I  demand   of  you,  whether  oy 

■ 

^  L.  Aurelius  Cotta  carried  that  point,  when  |ic  was  praetor^, 
and  Plutarch  says  ^  again,'  because  Caius  Gracchus  had  coiu 
reyed  that  privilege  to  the  knight*  fifty  years  before. 
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*'  BOt  you  have  served  all  the  campaigns  reqiiire4 
**  by  law  ?"  With  a  loud  voice  he  replied,  **  I 
^*have  served  them  all;  and  all  under  myself 
^'  as  generalissimo."  The  people  were  so  charm- 
ed with  this  answer,  that  there  was  no  end  of 
their  acclamations.  At  last  the  censors  rose  up« 
^nd  conducted  Pompey  to  his  house,  to  indulge 
the  n^ultitude,  who  followed  him  with  the  louden 
plaiidits. 

When  the  end  of  the  consulship  approached, 
and  his  difference  with  Crassus  was  daily  increas- 
ing,   Cajus  Aurelius*^,   a  man   of  the  equestriaa 
order  who  had  never  intermecUUed  with  state- 
affairs,  one  day  after  the  people  were  met  in  full 
assembly  ascended  t|ie  rostra,  and  said;  ^'Jupiter 
*^  had  appeared   to  him  in  a  dream,   and   cora- 
**  manded  him  to  acquaint  the  consuls,  that  they 
^*  must  take  care  to  be  reconciled    before   they 
**  laid  down  their  office."    Pompey  stood  still^ 
and   held   his   peace;  but  Crassus  went  up  and 
gave  h;m  his  hand,  and  saluted  him  in  a  frien  Jlj 
inaunei;.     At  the  same  time,   he  addressed   the 
people  as  follows:    **  1  think,  my  fellou-citizeriS, 
^*  there  js  nothipg  dishonourable  or  mean  in  mak- 
"  ing  the   first  advances  to  Pompey,   wliom  ymi 
**  dignified  with   the   title  of   '  Great,'  wlien   he 
?*  was  yet  but  a  beardless  youth,  and  to  whom 
*'  you  voted  two  triumphs  before  he   was  a  se- 
^*  iiator.*'    Thus  reconciled,  they   laid  doivu  the 
consulship. 

Crassus  continued  his  former  mode  of  life;  but 
Pompey  now  seldom  chose  to  plead  the  causes  of 
those  that  applied  to  him,  and  by  degrees  left  the 
bar.  He  seldom  indeed  appeared  in  public,  and 
^vlienhe  did,  it  was  always  with  a  long  train  of 
ffieuds  and  attendants ;   so   that  it  was  not  easy 

**  Oratius  AureUu&, 
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teither  to  speak  to  him,  or  to  see  htm,  except  in  the 
midst  of  a  crowd.     He  took  pleasure  in  having 
a  number   of   retainers  about   him,    because  he 
thought  it  gave   him    an   air  of  grandeur  and 
niajesty;    and  he   vas     persuaded   that    dignity 
should  be  preserved  unsoiled  by  the  familiarity, 
and  even  by  the  very  touch  of  the  many.     For 
those  who  are  raised  to  greatness  by  arms,  and 
know  not  how,  to  descend  again  to  the  equality 
required  in  a  republic,  are  extremely  liable  to  fall 
into  contempt,  when  they  resume   the  robe  of 
peace.     The  soldier  is  desirous  to  maintain  that 
rank  in  the  Forum,   which  he  held  in  the   field; 
and  he,   who  cannot  distinguish  himself  in  the 
field,  thinks   it  intolerable  to   give  place   in  the 
administration   of  civil  affairs.     When   therefore 
the  latter  has  gotten  the  man,  who  shone  in  camps 
and  triumphs,  into   the   assemblies  at  home  [and 
flnds  him  claiming  the  same  pre-eminence  there] 
of     course     he    endeavours     to    humble     him; 
whereas,  if  the  warrior  pretends  not   to  take  the 
lead  in  domestic  councils,   he  is  readily  allowed 
the  palm  of  military  glory.    This  quickly  appeared 
from  subsequent  events. 

The  power  of  the  pirates**  had  it's  foundation 
in  Cilicia.  Their  progress  was  the  more  dan.* 
gerous,  because  at  first  it  was  little  noticed.  Iii 
the  Mithridatic  war  they  assumed  new  confidence 
and  courage,  on  account  of  some  services  which 
they  had  rendered  the  king.  After  this,  the  Ro- 
mans being  engaged  in  civil  wars  at  the  very 
gates  of  their  capital,  the  sea  was  left  unguarded, 
and    the    pirates    by  degrees    attempted  higher 


^  For  an  account  of  this  war  see  Ilor.  iii.  6.,  who  concludes 
it  with  asking,  i^uid  privs  in  hdc  mirfre  lic^orid?  xehcitatenty 
iluod  quudragcsimo  die  parta  €st?  an  feticitatem^  quod  ne  una 
q  uidem  nams  amissa  tst  ?  an  perpetaitaUm^  quod  artiplius  piraf 
nonfuerwit  ?  * 
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tilings ;  ilbt  only  attacking  ships^  but  islands  and 
maritime  towns.  Matiy  persons  distinguished  for 
their  wealth,  birth,  and  capacity  embarked  with 
them,  and  assisted  in  their  depredations,  as  if 
their  employment  had  been  worthy  the  ambition 
of  men  of  honour.  They  had  in  various  places 
arsenals,  ports,  and  watch-towers,  all  strongly 
fortified.  Their  fleets  were  not  only  extremely 
well-manned,  supplied  with  skilful  pilots,  and 
fitted  for  their  business  by  their  ligntness  and 
celerity  >  but  there  was  a  parade  of  vanity  about 
them,  more  mortifying  than  their  strength,  in 
gilded  sterns,  purple  canopies,  and  plated  oars; 
as  if  they  took  a  pride,  and  tritimphed  in  their 
villany.  Music  resounded,  and  drunken  revels 
were  exhibited  on  every  coast.  Here  generals 
were  made  prisoners ;  and  there  the  cities,  which 
the  pirates  had  taken,  were  paying  their  ransom^ 
to  the  great  disgrace  of  the  Roman  power.  The 
number  of  their  galleys  amounted  to  a  thousand^ 
and  tlie  cities  taken  to  four  hundred. 

Temples,  which  till  then  had  stood  inviolably 
sacred,  became  subject  to  their  rapine.  They 
ruined  that  of  Apollo  at  Claros,  that  where  he 
was  worshipped  under  the  title  of  Didymaeus*'^ 
that  of  the  Cabiri  in  Samothrace,  that  of  Ceres  *^ 


^  So  called  from  Did yme,  in  the  territories  of  Miletus,  in  Ionia. 
Claros  was  an  island  in  the  Ionian,  and  Samothrace  in  the  MgeaM 
$ea. 

"  PauAanias  (Lacon.  iii.  14.)  informs  us,  the  Lacedaemonians 
worship  Ceres  under  the  name  of  '  Chthonia ;'  and  (Corinth, 
ti.  35.)  he  gives  us  the  origin  of  that  name :  '*  The  Argires  say, 
V  that  Chtibonia  the  daughter  of  Colontas,  hafying  beenssnred  from 
^'  a  conflagration  by  Ceres  and  conveyed  to  Ilermion'e,  built  a 
*'  temple  to  that  goddess,  who  was  worshipped  there  under  the 
^'  tiame  of  Chthonia.*'  XM  Henni=ona  and  Epidaurus  were  both 
cities  in  Argolis;  Taenarus,  a  promontory  in  Laconia,  Hod,  Cape 
Matapan ;  Calauria,  a  small  island  near  Crete  ;  Actium  stood  on 
the  Gulf  of  Ambracia ;  Leucas  lay  at  a  little  distance  to  the  south ; 
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at  Hcrmiona,  tliat  of  ^Escttlapius  at  fij)idatirti5fi 
those  of  Neptune  in  the  Isthmus,  atTaenarus,  and 
111  Calaiiri^,  those  of  Apollo  at  Actium  and  in  the 
isle  of  Leucas,  and  those  of  Juno  at  Samosy  Argos; 
and  tlie  promontory  of  Lacinium'* 

They  likewise  offered  strange  sacrifices  (those  of 
Olympus,  I  mean*^)  and  celebrated  certain  secret 
myMeries,  among  which  those  of  Mithra,  origi- 
nally instituted  by  them,  continue  to  this  day*^* 
They  not  only  insulted  the  Romans  at  sea,  but 
infested  the  great  roads,  and  plundered  the  viHaa 
near  the  coast:  They  carried  ofFSextilius  and  Bel- 
linus  two  praetors,  in  their  purple  robes,  with  all 
their  servants  and  lictors.  They  seized  the 
daughter  of  Antony,  a  man  who  had  been  ho** 
noured  with  a  triumph,  as  she  was  going  to  het 
country-house  ^\  and  he  was  forced  to  pay  a  large 
lansom  for  her  release. 

But  the  most  contemptuous  circumstance  \vsis 
tbat  when  they  had  taken  a  prisoner,  and  he 
cried  out  that  he  was  a  Roman  and  told  them  hia 
name,  they  pretended  to  be  struck  with  terror^ 
fimote  their  thighs,  and  fell  upon  ,  their  knees  to 
beg  his  pardon.  The  poor  man,  seeing  thefn  thus 
hua,ble  in  their  entreaties,  thought  them  in  car* 
nest^  and  said  he  would  forgive  them :  for  some 

find  Samos  was  situated  in  dn  island  of  the  same  dame,  oiTtbtf 
Ionian  coast.* 

**  The  printed  text  gircs  us  the  erroneoti^  reading  of  *  Leucas 
ilium,'  but  two  MSS.  give  us  ^  Lacinium/  Liry  often  meh- 
feotls  Jurid  tiacinia,  xlii.  ^8,  &c.  &e»  See  also  Cic.  de  Dir.  i.  24; 

^  Not  mount,  bdt  the  city  Olympus,  nedr  Phaselis  in  Pampty- 
fea,  which  was  one  of  the  receptacles  of  the  piratcfs.  What  sort 
6f  sacrificed  the^  used  to  offer  there,  is  not  known. 

27  According  to  Ilerodotiis,  the  Persians  worshipped  Venus 
iinder  the  name  of  Mithrcs  or  Mithra;  but  the  sun,  which  is  art 
bbject  of  adoration  in  that  country,  is  here  probably  meant  by 
thiJi  word,  as  it's  vernacular  Sis^iiiftcation  is  *  Lord.* 

*•  At  MBenuiD;    See  Cic.  pro.  Leg;  Manib.  l% 
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Were  so  officious  as  to  put  on  his  shoes,  and 
otliers  to  help  him  on  with  his  gown,  that  his 
quaHty  might  not  again  be  mistaken.  When  they 
had  carried  on  this  farce,  and  enjoyed  it  for  some 
time,  they  let  a  ladder  down  into  the  sea,  and 
bade  hilm  *'  go  in  peace ;"  and  if  he  refused  to  do 
it,  they  pushed  him  off  the  deck,  and  drowned 
him. 

Their  power  extended  over  the  whole  Tuscan 
sea,  so  that  the  Romans  found  their  trade  and 
navigation  entirely  intercepted :  in  consequence 
of  which  their  markets  were  ill  supplied,  and  they 
had  reason  to  apprehend  a  famine.  This,  at  last, 
made  them  project  sending  Pomp>ey  to  clear  the 
sea  of  pirates.  Gabinius  one  of  Pompey's  inti- 
mate friends  proposed  the  decree**,  which  created 
him,  not  admiral  but  monarch,  and  invested  him 
with  absolute  power.  It  gave  him  the  empire  of 
the  sea  as  far  as  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  and  of 
the  land  for  four  hundred  furlongs  from  the  coasts. 
There  were-  few  parts  of  the  Roman  empire,  which 
this  commission  did  not  include;  it  compre- 
hended likewise  the  most  considerable  of  the  bar* 
barous  nations,  and  the  most  powerful  kings.  Be- 
^ide  this,  he  was  empowered  to  choose  out  of  the 
Senators  fifteen  lieutenants  to  act  under  him,  in 
Such  districts  and  with  such  authority  as  he  shoal  j 
appoint.  He  was  to  take  ftom  the  quaestors, 
and  other  public  receivers,  what  money  he' 
f)leased,  and  equip  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  sail. 
The  number  of  marine  forces,  of  mariners,  and 
of  rowers  wa-i  left  entirely  to  his  discretion. 

When  this  decree  was  read  in  the  assembly,  the 

9SI  This  Jaw  was  made  A.  U.  C.  685.  I'hc!  crafty  trrfcmne,  when 
lie  proposed  it,  did  not  name  Poinpej.  That  general  was  now 
ia  the  thirtjr.ninth  year  of  his  age.  His  friend  Gabinius,  as  ap<^ 
pears  from  Cicero,  (De  Pro  v.  Consular.)  was  a  man  of  infamous 
character. 
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|>eaple  accepted  it  with  inconCeiveable  pleasiih?; 
The  most  respectable  part  of  the  senate  saw,  in*- 
<le^d,  that  such  an  absolute  aiiH  unhmited  power 
\vas  above  envy,  but  they  considered  it  as  a  real 
object  of  fear.  They  all  therefore,  except  CaesaVi 
opposed  it's  passing  into  a  law.  lit  was  for  it, 
not  out  of  regard  to  Poinpey»  but  in  order  to  in- 
sinuate himself  into  the  good  graces  of  the  peo* 
pie,  whom  he  had  long  been  courting.  The  rest 
were  very  severe  in  their  expressions  against 
Pompey ;  and  one  of  the  consuls  venturing  to  say  ^^^ 
**  If  he  imitates' Romulus,  he  will  not  eicape  his 
**  fate/'  incurred  the  risk  of  being  torn  in  pieces 
by  the  populace. 

When  Catulus  indeed  rose  lip  to  speak  against 
the  law,  out  of  reverence  for  his  person^  they  lis*- 
tened  to  him  with  great  attention.  After  he  had 
freely  given  Pompey  all  due  honour,  and  said  much 
in  his  praise,  he  advise<l  them  to  spare  him,  and 
not  to  expose  such  a  man  to  so  many  dangers; 
*'  for  what  other  will  you  have,"  said  he,  ''  if 
**  you  should  lose  him  ?'V  With  one  voice  they  ex- 
claimed, '*  Yourself".  Finding  his  afguments 
had  no  effect^  he  retired.  Upon  this^  Rosciu^ 
mounted  the  rostrum,  but  not  one  of  them  would 
listen  to  him.  He  made  signs  to  them  however^ 
with  his  fingers,  that  they  should  not  appoint 
frompey  alone,  but  give  him  a  colleague.  In- 
censed at  the  proposal  they  set  up  such  a  shouts 
that  a  crow,  which  was  flying  oVer  the  forum,  was 
stunned  with  the  force  of  it  antl  fell  down  among 
the  crowd  ^*.  Hence  we  may  conclude,  that  when 
birds  fall  upon  such  oceasion^j  it  is  not ,  because 


*'*  The  consuls  of  this  year  were  Calpurniui  Piso,  and  Aciliu$ 
Glahrio. 

*'  Another  instance  of  this  wfe  have  in  the  Life  of  Haminlijius  *, 

8     ■ 
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the  air  is  so  divided  with  the  shack,  as  to  leave  a 
vacuum ;  but  rather  because  the  sound  strikes  them 
likbablow,  when  it  ascends  with  such  force,  and 
produces  so  violent  and  so  surge^ike  an  agitation. 

The  assembly  then  broke  up,  without  having 
come  to  any  resolution.  Upon  the  day  appointed 
for  receiving  their  suffrages,  Pompey  retired  into 
the  country ;  and  on  learning  that  the  decree  was 
passed,  he  returned  to  the  city  by  night,  to  pre- 
vent the  envy  which  the  multitudes  of  people 
coming  to  meet  him  would  have  excited.  Early 
the  next  morning,  however,  he  made  his  appear- 
ance, and  attended  the  sacrifice.  After  which  he 
summoned  an  assembly,  and  obtained  a  grant  of 
almost  as  much  more  as  the  first  decree  bad  be- 
stowed. He  was  empowered  to  fit  out  five  "bun* 
dred  galleys,  and  to  raise  an  army  of  a  hundred 
aud  twenty  thousand  foot,  and  five  thousand 
horse.  Twenty-four  senators  were  selected,  who  . , 
had  all  been  generals  or  praetors,  and  were  ap- 
pointed his  lieutenants;  and  he  had  two,  quaes- 
tors allowed.  .  As  the  price  of  provisions  immedi- 
ately fell,  the  people  were  highly  pleased,  and  it 
gave^hem  occasion  to  say,  **'  That  the  very  name 
*'  of  Pompey  had  terminated  the  war." 

In  pursuance  of  his  charge,  he  divided  the 
whole  Mediterranean  into  thirteen  parts,  a])point- 
ing  a  lieutenant  for  each,  and  assigning  him  a 
squadron.  By  thus  stationing  his  fleets  in  all 
quarters,  he  enclosed  the  pirates  as  it  were  in  a 
net,  took  great  numbers  of  them,  and  brought 
them  into  harbolir.  Such  of  their  vessels  a^^  had 
got  out  in  time,  and  could  escape  the  general 
chace  retired  to  Cilicia,  like  so  many  bees  into 
a  hive.  Against  these  he  proposed  to  go  himself, 
with  sixty  of.*his  best  galleys  i  but  he  resolved 
first  to  scour  the  Tuscan  sea,  and  the  coasts 
of  Africa,   Sardinia,    Corsica,   and   Sicily  of  all 

VOL.  IV4  H 
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piratical  adventurers ;  which  he  effected  in,  forty 
days,  by  his  own  indefatigable  endeavours  and 
those  of  his  lijeutenants.  As  the  consul  Piso 
however  was  indulging  his  malignity  at  home, 
in  wasting  his  stores  and  discharging  his  seamen, 
he  sent  his  fleet  round  to  Brundusium,  and  went 
himself  by  land  th-^ough  Tuscany  to  Rome. 
.  As  soon  as  the  people  were  informed  of  his 
approach,  they  sallied  out  in  crowds  to  receive 
him,  in  the  same  manner  as  thev  had  done  a 
few  days  before,  to  conduct  him  on  his  way* 
Their  extraordinary  joy  was  owing  to  the  unex- 
pected speed  with  which  he  had  executed  his 
commission,  and  to  the  superabundant  plenty 
which  reigned  in  the  markets.  For  this  reasoa 
Piso  was  in  danger  of  being  deposed  from  the 
consulship,  and  Gabtnius  had  a  decree  ready 
drawn  up'  for  that  purpose :  but  Pompey  would 
Bot  suffer  him  to  bring  it  forward.On  the  contrary, 
his  speech  to  the  people  was  full  of  candour; 
and  after  having  provided  such  things  as  he 
wanted,  he  set  off  for  Brundusium,  and  put  to 
sea  again.  Though  he  was  straitened  for  time, 
and  in  his  baste  sailed  past  many  cities  without 
stopping,  yet  he  went  ashore  at  Athens,  entered 
the  town,  and  sacrificed  to  the  G6ds  ;  after  which 
he  addressed  the  people,  and  then  prepared  imme- 
diately to  re-imbark.  As  he  went  out  of  the  gate, 
be  observed  two  inscriptions,  each  comprised  in 
one  line :  That  within,  the  gate  was, 

But  know  thyself  a  man,  and  be  a  god'** 

That  without, 

We  wish'd,  adored ;  we  saw,  and  we  attend* 

m 

^*  Dis  te  nmorem  qubdgerU,  mperas.        (Hor.  0.  Ill,  Ti.)  * 
4        ■ 
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Some  of  ^e  pirates,  who  yet  traversed  the 
!8eas,  made  their  submission ;  and  as  he  treated 
them  in  a  humane  manner,  when  he  had  them  and 
their  ships  in  his  power,  others  entertained  hopes 
of  similar  kindness,  and  avoiding  his  lieutenants 
surrendered  themselves  to  Pompey,  with  their 
wives  and  children.  They  were  all  spared ;  and  it 
was  principally  by  their  means,  that  he  'detected 
and  seized  many  who  had  been  guilty  of  unpar- 
donable crimes,  and  tlierefore  still  conceaUd 
themselves. 

Still  however  there  remained  a  great  number, 
and  indeed  the  most  powerful  part  of  these  cor- 
sairs, who  sent  their  famiUes,  treasures,  and  useless 
hands  into  castles  and  strong  fortresses  upon 
Mount  Taurus.  They  tlien  manned  their  ships, 
and  waited  for  Pompey  at  Coracesium  in  Cilicia* 
A  battle  ensued,  and  the  pirates  were  defeated ; 
after  which,  they  retired  into  the  fort.  But  they 
had  not  been  long  besieged  before  they  capitu- 
lated, and  surrendered  themselves,  together  with 
the  cities  and  islands  which  they  had  conquered 
and  fortified,  and  which  by  their  works  as  well 
as  situation  were  almost  impregnable.  Thus  the 
war  was  finished  within  three  months  at  the 
farthest,  and  the  whole  force  of  4:he  pirates  de- 
stroyed. 

Beside  the  other  vessels,  Pompey  took  ninety 
ships  with  beaks  of  brass,  and  his  j)risoners  amount- 
ed to  twenty  thousand.  He  did  not  choose  to  put 
them  to  death ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  thought 
it  wrong  to  suffer  them  to  disperse,  because  they 
were  not  only  numerous,  but  warlike  and  necessi- 
tous, and  therefore  would  probably  re-unite  and 
cause  future  trouble.  He  reflected,  that  man  is  by 
nature,  neither  a  savage  nor  an  unsocial  creature  and 
that  when  he  becomes  so,  it  is  by  vices  contrarj 
to  nature :  yet  that  even  then  he  may  be  human- 
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ised  by  changing  his  place  of  abode,  and  accustom- 
ing him  to  a  new  manner  of  life  ;  as  beasts  that  are 
naturally  wild  put  off  their  fierceness,  when  they 
are  kept  in  a  domestic  way.  He  determined  there- 
fore to  remove  the  pirates  to  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  sea'^  and  bring  them  to  taste  the  sweets 
of  civil  life,  by  living  in  cities  and  by  the  culture 
of  the  ground.  With  this  view  he  placed  some  of 
them  in  the  little  towns  of  Cilicia,  which  were 
almost  desolate,  and  which  received  them  M'ith 
pleasure,  because  at  the  same  time  he  gave  them  au 
additional  proportion  of  lands.  He  repaired  the 
city  of  Soli'*,  vv^hich  had  lately  been  dismantled 
and  deprived  of  it's  inhabitants  by  Tigranes  king 
of  Armenia,  and  peopled  it  with  a  number  of  these 
corsairs.  The  remainder,  a  considerable  body,  he 
planted  in  Dyma  a  city  of  Achaia,  which  though 
it  had  a  large  and  fruitful  territory,  was  in  want 
of  inhabitants. 

Such,  as  looked  upon  Pompey  with  envy,  found 
fault  with  these  proceedings;  but  his  conduct  with 
respect  to  Metellus,  in  Crete,  was  far  from  agreeable 
to  his  best  friends.  This  was  a  relation  of.  that 
Metellus,  who  had  commanded  in  conjunction  with 
Pompey  in  Spain  ;  and  he  had  been  sent  into  Crete, 
some  time  before  Pompey  was  employed  in  this  war. 
Tor  Crete  was,  next  after  Cilicia,  the  greatest  nur-? 
sery  of  the  pirates.  Metellus  had  destroyed  many 
nests  of  them  there  ;  aud  the  remainder,  who  were 
at  this  time  besieged  by  him,  suppliantly  addressed 
themselves  to  Pompey,  and  invited  him  into  the 
island  as  included  in  his  commission,  and  falling 
within  that  distance  from  the  sea,  to  which  he  was 
authorised  to  carry  his  arms.     He  listened  to  their 

''  This  project  is  highly  commended  by  Flor.  iii.  6.* 
'*  This  place,  (situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Cydilus,)  he  called, 
after  his  own  name^  Pom peio polls. 
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application,  and'by  letter  enjoined  Metclhis  to  take 
iro  farther  steps  in  the  war.  At  the  same  time,  he 
ordered  the  cities  of  Crete  not  to  obcv  Mctcllus, 
but  Lucius  Octavins  one  of  his  own  lieutenants, 
whom  he  sent  to  take  the  command. 

•  Octavius  went  in  among  the  beseiged,  and  fought 
Oil  their  side :  a  circumstance,  which  rendered 
Pompey  not  only  odious,  but  ridiculous.  For  what 
could  be  more  absurd,  than  to  suffer  himself  to  be 
so  blinded  by  his  envy  and  jealousy  of  Metellus, 
as  to  lend  his  name  and  authority  to  a  crew  of  pro- 
fligate wretches,  to  be  used  as  a  kind  of  amulet 
for  their  preservation  !  Achilles  was  not  thought 
to  behave  like  a  man,  but  like  a  frantic  youth,  car- 
ried away  by  an  extravagant  passion.for  fame,  when 
he  made  signs  to  his  troops  not  to  touch  Hector, 

Lest  some  strong  arm  should  snatch  the  glorious  prize 
Before  Pelides^*. 

But  Pompey  fought  for  the  common  enemies  of 
maHkind,  in  order  to  deprive  a  praetor,  who  was 
labouring  to  destroy  them,  of  the  honours  of  a 
triumph.  Metellus  however  pursued  his  operations, 
till  he  took  the  pirates,  and  put  them  all  to  death. 
As  for  Octavius,  he  exposed  him  in  the  camp  as  an 
object  of  contempt,  and  loaded  him  with  reproaches, 
after  which  he  dismissed  him. 

When  intelligence  was  brought  to  Rome  that  the 
war  with  the  pirates  was  finished,  and  that  Pompey 
was  bestowing  his  leisure  upon  visiting  the  cities, 
Manilius  one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people  proposed 
a  decree,  giving  him  all  the  provinces  and  forces 
under  Lucullus,.and'addinglikewise  Bithynia  which 
was  at  that  time  governed  by  Glabrio.  It  directed 
him  to  carry  on  the  war  against  Mithridates  and 
Tigxanes,  for  which  purpose  he  was  ahp  to  retain 

*  Horn.  II.  xxii.  207. 
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his  naval  command.  This  was  subjecting  at  once 
the  whole  Roman  empire  to  one  man.  For  the  pro- 
vinces, which  the  former  decree  did  not  give  him, 
viz.  Phrygia,  Lycaonia,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Ci- 
licia,  the  Upper  Colchis,  and  Armenia,  were  grant- 
ed by  this;  together  w^ith  all  the  forces,  which  un- 
der Lucullus  had  defeated  Mithridates and Tigranes. 
By  this  law,  LucuUus  was  deprived  of  the  honours 
which  he  had  dearly  earned,  and  was  superseded 
rather  in  his  triumph,  than  in  the  war;  but  that  was 
not,  what  affected  the  patricians  the  most  deeply. 
They  were  persuaded,  indeed,  that  Lucullus  had 
been  treated  with  injustice  and  ingratitude ;  but  it 
was  a  much  more  painful  circumstance,  to  observe 
a  power  in  the  hands  of  Pompey,  which  they 
couldcall  nothing  but  a  tyranny^^  They  therefore 
exhorted  and  encouraged  each  other  to  oppose  the 
law,  and  maintain  their  liberty.  Yet  wnen  the 
time  came,  their  fear  of  the  people  prevailed,  and 
no  one  spoke  upon  the  occasion  but  Catulus,  He 
urged  many  arguments  against  the  bill :  and  when 
he  found  thev  had  no  effect  upon  the  commons, 
he  addressed  himself  to  the  senators,  and  called 
upon  them  many  times  from  the  rostrum;  *'  Toseek^^ 

90  i^  We  have  at  last  then,"  said  they,  "  a  sovereign ;  the  repuWic 
^^  is  changedinto  a  monarchy  ;  the  services  of  Lucullus^  the  ho* 
^^  nour  of  Glabrio  and  Marcias,  two  zeaious  and  worthy  senators, 
<^  are  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  promotion  of  Pompey,  Sylla  never 
^'  carried  his  tyranny  so  far  as  this."  Two  great  men  spoke  ia 
favour  of  the  law,  namely,  Cicero  and  Caesar.  The  former  aimed 
at  the  consulate,  which  Pompey's  part^  could  more  easily  procure 
for  him,  than  that  of  Catulus  and  the  senate.  As  for  Gassar,  he 
•was  delighted  to  see  the  people  insensibly  lose  that  republican  spirit 
and  love  of  liberty,  which  might  one  day  obstruct  his  vast  designs, 
'■^  In  this,  as  Catulus  was  addressing  himself  to  the  senators,  he 
alludes  more  probably  (according  to  M,  Dusoul)  to  the  retreat 
into  the  capitol  at  the  time  of  the  irruption  of  the  Gauls,  than  to 
the  secession  of  the  plebeians  to  the  Mons  Sacer  ;  though  the 
latter,  in  it's  accompanying  circumstances^ seems  to  bear  a  stronger 
jinalog^  tq  the  pase  in  question,* 
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*'  somemmintaiiii  as  their  ancestors  had  done,  some 
**  rock  whither  they  might  fly  for  the  preservation 
**  of  their  liberty." 

We  are  told  however  that  the  bill  was  passed  by 
all  the  tribes,  and  almost  the  same  universal  autho*  - 
rity  conferred  upon  Pompey  in  his  absence,  which 
Sylla  could  only  gain  by  the  sword,  and  by  carry* 
ing  war  into  the  bowels  of  his  country.  Whea 
Pompey  received  the  letters  which  notified  his  high 
promotion,  and  his  friends  who  happened  to  be 
present  congratulated  him  on  the  occasion,  he  knit 
his  brows,  (we  are  told,)  smote  his  thigh,  and  ex- 
pressed himself,  as  if  he  was  already  overburthened 
and  wearied  with  the  weight  of  power'*:  *' Alas  I 
"and  is  there  then  no  end  of  my  conflicts?  How 
"  much  better  would  it  have  been  to  remain  one  of 
"the  undistinguished  many,  than  to  be  perpetually 
"engaged  in  war?  Shall  I  never  be  able  to  fly  from 
"envy  to  a  rural  retreat,  and  conjugal  cndear- 
*'  ments?"'  Even  his  friends  were  unable  to  bear  the 
dissimulation  of  this  speech.  They  knew,  that  the 
flame  of  his  native  ambition  and  lust  of  power  was 
blown  up  to  a. greater  height  by  the  diflt'erencc  be- 
tween himself  and  LucuUus,  and  that  he  rejoiced 
the  more  in  the  present  preference  upon  that  ac- 
count. 

His  actions  soon  unmasked  the  man.  He  caus- 
ed public  notice  to  be  given  in  all  places  within 
his  commission,  that  the  Roman  troops  were  to  re- 
pair to  him,  as  well  as  the  kings  ana  princes  their 
allies.  Wherever  he  went,  he  annulled  Lucullus' 
acts,  remitting  the  fines  which  he  had  imposed,, 
and  taking  away  the  rewards  which  he  had  be- 

^  H  it  possible  to  read  this,  without  recollectiDg  the  similar  cha* 
racter  of  our  Hichard  III  ? 

Alas !  why  would  you  heap  these  cares  on  me  ? 
I  am  uniit  for  state  and  majesty : — Sec, 

Shaksp.  Rich.  III.  iii.  7. 
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Stowed.  In  short,  he  let  slip  no  oppbYtiinity  of 
showing  the  partisans  of  that  general,  that  all  his 
authority  was  gone. 

Of  this  treatment  Lucullas  naturally  complained  ; 
and  their  common  friends  were  of  opinion,  that  it 
would  be  best  for  them  to  have  an  interview  ;  ac- 
cordingly, they  met  in  Galatia.  As  they  had  both 
given  distinguished  proofs  of  military  merit,  the 
lictors  had  entwined  the  rods  of  each  with  laurel. 
Luculhis  had  marched  through  a  country  full  of 
flourishing  groves,  but  Pompey's  route  had  led 
him  through  chill  and  naked  wastes.  His  laurels, 
therefore,  were  parched  and  withered ;  which  Lu- 
cullus'  attendants  no  sooner  observed,  than  ihey 
freely  supplied  them  with  fresh  ones,  and  crowned 
his  fasces  with  them.  This  seemed  to  be  an  omen, 
that  Pompey  would  bear  away  the  honours  and  re- 
>vards  of  Lucullus'  victories.  Lucullus  had  been 
consul  before  Pompey,  and  was  the  older  man, 
but  Pompey's  two  triumphs  gave  him  the  advan- 
tage in  point  of  dignity. 

Their  interview  had,  at  first,  the  appearance  of 
Tnuch  poliieness  and  courtesy.  They  began  with 
mutual  compliments  and  congratulations:  But 
they  soon  lost  sight  eveu  of  candour  and  mode^ 
ration,  and  proceeded  to  scurrility  ;  Pompey  re- 
proaching Lucullus  with  lust  of  money,  and 
Lucullus  accusing  Pompey  of  lust  of  power,  inso- 
much that  their  friends  found  it  difficult  to 
prevent  violence.  After  this,  Lucullus  gave  his 
friends  and  followers  lands  in  Galatia,  as  a  con- 
quered country,  and  made  other  considerable 
grants.  But  Pompey,  who  encapiped  at  a  little 
distance  from  him,  declared  that  he  would  not 
suffer  his  orders  to  be  carried  into  execution ;  and 
seduced  all  his  soldiers,  except  sixteen  hundred, 
^ho  (he  knew)  were  so  mutinous  that  they 
would  be  as  unserviceable   to   himself,    as   they 
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had  been  ill-affected  to  their  old  general.  Nay, 
he  scrupled  not  to  disparage.Lucullus,'  conduct, 
Jind  to  represent  bis  actions  in  a  despicable  light. 
"The  battles  of  Luculhis,"  he  said  '*  were  only 
*^  mock- battles,  and  he  had  fought  with  nothing 
•'  but  the  shadows  of  kings:  but  that  it  was  left 
**  for  himself  to  contend  with  real  strength,  and 
**  well-disciplined  armies;  since  IMithridates  had 
"  betaken  himself  to  swords  and  shields,  and 
^^  knew  how  to  make  a  proper  use  of  his  cavalry." 

On  the  other  hand,  Lucullus  defended  himself 
by  observing,  **  That  it  was  nothing  new  to  Pom- 
"  pcy>  to  fis'^t  ^^ifl'^  phantoms  and  shadows  of 
''war:  for,  like  a  dastardly  bird,  he  had  been 
**  accustomed  to  prey  upon  those  whom  he  had 
•'  not  killed,  and  to  tear  ihe  poor  remains  of  a 
•'  dying  opposition.  Thus  he  liad  arrogated  lo 
*' himself  the  conquest  of  Sertorius,  of  Lepidus, 
*'  and  of  Spartacus,  which  originally  belonged  to 
•  '  Metellus,  to  ^Catulus,  and  to  Crassus.  He  was 
'*  not  surprised  therelbie,  that  he  was  now  /come 
*•  to  claim  the  honour  of  finishing  the  wars  ot 
**  Armenia  and  Pontus,  after  he  had  thrust  him- 
"  self  into  a  triumph  over  the  fugitive  slaves." 

In  a  little  time,  Lucullus  departed  for  Rome ; 
and  Pompey  having  secured  the  sea  from  Phoe- 
nicia to  the  Bosphorus,  marched  in  quest  of  Mi- 
tliridates,  who  lia:d  an  army  of  thirty  thousand 
foot  and  two  thousand  horse,  but  durst  not  risk 
an  engagement.  That  prince  was  in  possession 
of  a  strong  and  secure  post  upon  a  mountain, 
which  he  quitted  upon  Pompey 's  approach,  be- 
cause it  was  destitute  of  water.  Pompey  en- 
camped in  the  same  place ;  and  conjecturing  from 
the  nature  ,of  the  plants  and  the  crevices  in  the 
mountain  that  springs  might  be  found,  he  ordered 
a  number  of  wells  to  he  dug,  and  the  carbp  was 
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in  a  short  time  plentifully  supplied  with  water '•/ 
He  was  not  a  little  surprised,  that  this  had  never 
occurred  to  Mithridates,  during  the  whole  time; 
of  his  lying  there  encamped. 

After  this,  Pompey  followed  him  to  his  new 
camp,  and  drew  a  line  of  circumvallation  round* 
him.  Mithridates  stood  a  siege  of  forty-five  days, 
after  which  he  found  means  to  steal  off  with  hisr 
best  troops,  having  first  killed  all  the  sick  and' 
disabled.  Pompey  overtook  him'  near  the  Eu-' 
phrates,  and  encamped  over  against  him;  but, 
fearing  he  might  pass  the  river  unperceived,  he 
drew  out  his  troops  at  midnight.  At  that  time 
Mithridates  is  said  to  have  had  a  dream,  prefigur- 
ing what  was  to  befal  him.  He  thought  he  was* 
upon  the  Pontic  sea  saihng  with  a  favourable 
wind,  and  in  sight  of  the  Bosphorus  ;  so  that  he 
felicitated  his  friends  in  the  ship,  like  a  man  per^ 
fectly  safe  and  already  in  harbour.  But  sud- 
denly he  beheld  himself  in  tiie  most  destitute 
condition,  swimming  upon  a  p^ece  of  wreck.- 
While  he  was  in  all  the  agitation  which  thiar 
dream  produced,  his  friends  awakened  him,  and 
told  him  that  Pompey  was  at  hand.  He  was  now 
under  a  necessity  of  fighting  for  his  camp,  and 
his  generals  drew  up  the  forces  with  all  possible 
expedition. 

Pompey,  seeing  them  prepared,  was  loth  to 
risk  a  battle  in  the  dark.  He  thought  it  sufficient- 
to  have  surrounded  them,  so  as  to  prevent  their 
flight ;  and  what  inclined  him  still  more  to  wait 
for  daylight,  was  the  consideration  that  his 
troops  were  much  better  than  those  of  the  enemy. 
The  oldest  of  his  oflScers  however  entreated  him 
to   proceed  immediately   to   the    attack,  and  at 

^  Paulas  iEmilius  bad  done  the  same  thing  long  before,  la 
the  Macedonian  war.     See  his  Life. 
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last  prevaile<1.  It  was  not  indeed  very  dark ;  for 
the  moon,  though  near  her  scttinfj,  gave  Hght 
enough  to  distinguish  objects.  But  it  was  a 
great  disadvantage  to  the  king's  troops,  that  sh^ 
was  so  low,  and  on  the  backs  of  the  Ro- 
mans ;  because  she  projected  their  shadows  so 
far  before  them,  that  the  others  could  form  no 
jost  estimate  of  their  distance,  but  thinking  them 
at  hand,  threw  their  javelins  before  they  could  do 
any  execution. 

The    Romans,     perceiving    their  mistake,  ad- 
vanced   to   the   charge  with    all  the   alarm    of 
voices.     The  enemy  were  in  such  a  consternation, 
that  they   made  not  the  least  stand,    and   vast 
numbers   were   slain  in   their  flight.     They  lost 
above  ten  thousand   men,    and   their  camp  was 
taken.     As  for   Mithridates,    he   broke  through 
the   Romans   with   eight    hundred  horse  in   the 
beginning  of  the  engagement.     That  corps,  how- 
ever, did  not  follow  hjm  far  before  they  dispersed, 
and  left  him  with  only  three   of  his  people ;  one 
of  whom  was  his  concubine  Hypsicratia,  a  woman 
of  such  a  mascuhne  and  daring  spirit,   that  the 
king  used  to  call  her  Hypsicrates.     Mounted  and 
attired  like  a  Persian  cavalier,  she  did  not  in  the 
least  complain  of  the  length   of  their  journies; 
though  in  addition  to  the  fatigue  of  them  she 
waited  upon  the  king,  and  took  care  of  his  horse, 
till  they  reached  the  castle  of  Inora  ^,  where  his 
treasure  and  other  moveables  of  the  greatest  value 
were  deposited.  Mithridates  took  out  thence  many 
rich   robes,  and  bestowed  them  upon  those  who 
repaired  to  him  after  their  flight.     He  furnished 


^  It  seems  from  a  passage  in  Strabo  (xii.)  tbat  instead  of 
*  Inora/  we  should  read,  ^  Sinoria ;'  for  that  was  one  of  the 
seventf-fire  fortresses^  which  Mithridates  had  built  partly  as  hit 
tr^aries  between  t!*e  Greater  and  ibt  Less  Armenia, 
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each  of  his  friends  likewise  with  a  quantity  of 
poison,  that  none  of  them  against  their  will  might 
come  alive  into  the  enemy's  hands. 

From  Inora,  his  design  was  to  go  to  Tigranes  in 
Armenia.  But  Tigranes  had  given  up  the  cause, 
and  set  a  price  of  no  less  than  a  hundred  talents 
upon  his  head.  He  therefore  changed  liis  route, 
and  having  passed  the  source  of  the  Euphrates^ 
directed  his  flig-ht  throuoh  Colchis, 

In  the  mean  time,  Pompey   entered    Armenia 
upon  the  invital  ion  of  young  Tigranes,  who  had 
revolted  from    his  father,  and  was  gone  to  meet 
the  Roman  general  at  the  river  Araxes.     This 
liver  takes  it's  rise  near  the  source  of  the  Euphrates, 
but  bends  it's  course  eastward,  and  empties   itself 
into   the  Caspian  sea.     Pompey  and  young  Ti- 
granes, in  their  march,   received  the  homage  of 
the  cities  through  which  they  passed.     As   for 
Tigranes  the  father,  he  had  been  lately  defeated 
by  Lucullus  ;  and  now,  being  informed  that  Pom^ 
pey  was  of  a  mild  and  humane  disposition,  he 
received  a  Roman  garrison  into  his   capital,  and  . 
taking  his  friends  and  relations  with  him  went  to 
surrender  himself.  As  he  rode  up  to  the  entrench^ 
nients,    two  of  Pompey 's-  lictors  advanced,    and 
ordered  him  to    dismount  and   enter   on    foot; 
assuring  him,  that  no  man  was  ever  seen  on  horse- 
back in  a  Roman  camp.     Tigranes   obeyed,  and 
even  took  off  his  sword,  and  gave  it  them.     As 
soon  as  he  came  before  Pompey,  he  pulled  off  his 
diadem,  and  attempted  to  lay  it  at  his  feet.  What 
was  still  worse,  he  was  going  to  prostrate  him- 
self and  embrace  his  knees.     But.  Pompey  pre- 
venting it  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  placed  him 
on  one  side,  and  his  son  on   the  other.     Then, 
addressing  himself  to  the  father,  he  said  ;  *'  As  to 
**  what  you  had  lost  before,  you  lost  it  to  Lucul- 
*'  lus.    It  was  he  who  took  from  you  Syria,  Phot- 
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"  nicia,  Cilicia,  Galatia,  and  Sophene  **.  But 
•'  what  you  kept  till  my  time,  I  will  restore  to 
*'  you,  on  condition  that  you  pay  the  Romans  a 
"  fine  of  six  thousand  talents  fur  the  injury  which 
**  you  have  done  them.  Your  son  I  will  make 
"  king  of  Sophene." 

Tigranes  thought  himself  so  fortunate  in  these 
terms,  and  in  finding  that  the  Romans  saluted 
him  *  king,'  that  in  the  joy  of  his  heart  he  pro- 
mised every  private  soldier  half  a  mina,  every  cen- 
turion ten  minae,  and  every  tribute  a  talent.  But 
his  son  was  displeased  at  the  determination ;  and, 
when  he  m  as  invited  to  supper,  said,  "  He  had 
**  no  need  of  such  honours  from  Pompey  ;  for  he 
'^  could  find  another  Roman."  Upon  this,  he  was 
bound,  and  reserved  in  chains  for  the  triumph. 
Not  long  afterward,  Phraates  king  of  Parthia  sent 
to  demand  the  young  prince,  as  his  son-in-law ;  and 
to  propose,  that  the  Euphrates  should  be  the  boun- 
dary between  himself  and  the  Roman  empire. 
Pompey  answered,  "  That  Tigranes  was  certainly 
**  nearer  to  his  father,  than  to  his  father-in-law; 
"and,  as  for  the  boundary,  justice  should  decide 
*' the  matter." 

When  he  had  despatched  this  affair,  he  left 
Afranius  to  take  care  of  Armenia,  and  marched 
himself  to  the  countries  bordering  upon  mount 
Caucasus,  through  which  he  must  necessarily  pass 
in  search  of  Mithridates.  The  Albanians  and 
Iberians  are  the  principal  nations  in  those  parts- 
The  territories  of  the  latter  touch  upon  the  Moschian 
mountains,  and  the  kingdom  of  Pontus  ;  the  for* 
mer  stretch  more  toward  the  east,  and  extend  to 
the  Caspian  sea.  These, ,  at  first,  granted  Pom- 
pey a  passage :  But,  as  winter  overtook  him  in  their 
dominions,  they  seized  the  opportunity  of  the  Sa- 
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turnaliafwhicli  the  Rorqans  religiously  observe)  to 
assemble  their  forces,  to  the  number  of  fortythoii- 
«ancl  men,  with  the  resolution  of  attacking  them  ; 
and  for  that  purpose  they  passed  the  Cyrnus^.  The 
Cyrnus  rises  in  the  Iberian  mountains,  and  being 
joined  in  it's  course  by  the  Araxes  from  Armenia, 
discharges  itself,  by  twelve  mouths,  into  the 
Caspian  sea.  Some  say,  the  Araxes  does  not 
^unite  with  it^,  but  has  a  separate  channel;  and 
empties  itself  near  it  into  the  same  sea. 

Pompey  suffered  them  to  pass  the  river,  though 
it  was  in  his  power  to  have  prevented  it;  and  thett 
attacked  and  routed  them,  having  killed  immense 
numbers  upon  the  spot.  Their  king  sent  embassa- 
dors to  beg  for  mercy ;  upon  which  Pompey  for- 
gave him  his  offence,  and  entered  into  alliance 
with  him.  This  done,  he  marched  against  the 
Iberians,  who  were  equally  numerous  and  more 
warlike,  and  who  were  anxious  to  signalise  their 
zeal  for  Mithridates  by  repulsing  Pompey.  The 
Iberians  had  never  been  subject  to  the  Medcs,  or 
to  the  Persians  :  They  had  escaped  even  the  Mace- 
donian yoke,  because  Alexander  was  obliged  to 
quit  Hyrcania  in  haste.  Pompey,  however,  de- 
feated them  in  a  great  battle,  in  which  he  slew  not 
less  than  nine  thousand,  and  took  above  ten  thou- 
sand prisoners. 

After  this,  he  threw  himself  into  Co'chis;  znd 
Servihus  came  and  joined  him  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Phasis,  with  the  fleet  appointed  to  guard  the 
Jluxine  sea.  The  pursuit  of  Mithridates  was  at- 
tended with  considerable  difficulties;  for  he  had 


*  Strabo  xi.  and  Pliny  call  this  river  ^  Cyrus,'  and  so  Plutarch 
probably  wrote  it.  It  tvas  anciently  called  '  Corus,'  and  had  it's 
name  changed  by  Cyrus.     (Amm.  Marcell.  xxiii. '  6.) 

^  This  is  Strabo's  opuiion,  in  which  he  is  followed  by  the  mo- 
dern geographers. 
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concealed  himself  among  the  nations  settled  about 
the  Bosphorus  and  the  Palus  Maeotis**.  Besides, 
intelligence  v. as  brought  to  I^ompey,  that  the  Al- 
banians had  revolted.  The  desire  of  revenge  de- 
termined him  to  march  back,  and  chastise  them. 
But  it  was  with  infinite  trouble  and  danger,  that  he 
repassed  the  Cyrnus,  the  barbarians  having  fenced 
it  on  their  side  with  palisades  to  a  great  distance 
along  the  banks.  And  when  he  had  effected  his 
passage,  he  had  a  large  country  to  traverse, 
which  afforded  no  water.  This  last  difficulty  he 
obviated,  by  filling  ten  thousand  bottles:  and 
pursuing  his  march,  he  found  the  enemy  drawu 
up  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Abas  *^,  to  the  num« 
ber  of  sixty  thousand  foot  and  twelve  thousand 
horse;  but  many  of  them  ill-armed,  and  provided 
with  nothing  of  the  defensive  kind  except  skins  of 
beasts. 

They  were  commanded  by  the  king's  brother, 
named  Cosis ;  who  at  the  beginning  of  the  battle 
singled  out  Pompey,  and  rushing  in  upon  him, 
struck  his  javelin  into  the  joints  of  his  breast- 
plate. Pompey  in  return  ran  him  through  with 
his  spear,  and  laid  him  dead  upon  the  spot.  It  is 
said  that  the  Amazons,  from  the  mountains  near 
the  river  Thermodon,  came  to  the  assistance  of  the 
barbarians  in  this  battle.  The  Romans,  amidst 
the  plunder  of  the  field,  did  indeed  find  some  buck- 
lers in  the  form  of  ahalf-moon*^  and  such  buskins 
as  the  Amazons  wore;  but  there  was  not  the  body 
of  a  single  woman  found  among  the  dead.  They 
inhabit  that  part  of  Mount  Caucasus,  which 
stfetQhes  toward  the  Hyrcanian  sea,    and  are  not 

**  Hod.    The  Straits  of  Caffa,  and  the  Sea  of  Asoph.  *• 
*  This  river  takes  it's  rise  in  the  mountains  of  Albania,  and  falls 
ioto  the  Caspian    sea.     Ptolemy  calls  it  '  Albanus.'     In  Plu- 
tarch's account  of  the  yast  number  and  little   discipline  of  the 
JkUbanian  forces,, Strabo  completely  concurs* 
'^  See  Virg,  ^n.  i.  490.  xi.  663.  • 
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next  neighbours  to  the  Albanians,  for  Gelse  and 
I-eges  lie  between:  but  they  annually  meet  that* 
people,  and  spend  two  months  with  them  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thermodon ;  after  which  they  re- 
tire to  their  own  country,  where  they  live  with- 
out the  company  of  men. 

After  this  action,  Pompey  designed  to  make  his 
>vay  to  the  Caspian  sea,  and  march  by  it's  coasts 
into  Hyrcania^':  but  he  found  thie  number  of  ve- 
nomous serpents  so  troublesome,  that  he  was 
forced  to  return,  when  three  days'  additional 
iparch  would  have  carried  him  as  far  as  he  pro- 
posed. His  next  route  was  into  Armenia  the  Less, 
where  he  gave  audience  to  embassadors  from  the 
kings  of  the  Elyma;ans"  and  Medes,  and  dismis- 
sed them  with  letters  expressive  of  his  regard.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  king  of  Parthia  had  entered 
Gordyene,  and  was  committing  great  ravages 
among  the  subjects  of  Tigranes.  Against  him 
Pompey  sent  Afranius,  who  put  him  to  the  rout, 
and  pursued  him  as  far  as  the  province  of  Arbelitis, 

Of  all  the  concubines  of  Mithridates  that  were 
brought  before  Pompey,  he  did  not  touch  one, 
but  sent  them  to  their  parents  or  husbands ;  for 
most  of  them  were  either  daughters,  or  wives,  of 


*  EXavvEiv  BTft  TV^y  'ypxayiav^  xai  Kafrtfiav  ^(xXocrtrav.  Herd 
Plutarch  mentions  the  Caspian  sea  after  Hyrcania.  But  as  thdt 
sea  lies  very  near  Albania,  there  was  no  necessity  for  Pompey  to 
go  through  Hyrcania  to  reach  it.  He  meant,  perhaps,  it's  far- 
tiier  extremity.  (L.)  Of  the  venomous  serpents  abounding  in  this 
country ,^  Strabo  (xi.)  informs  us,  some  inflict  death  accompanied 
by  laughter,  and  some  by  tears*. 

*  Strabo  (xvi.)  places  the  Elymaeans  in  that  part  of  Assyi^a 
which  borders  upon  Media,  and  mentioiis  three  provinces  beloiig^ 
ingto  them,  Gabiane,  Messat>atice,  and  Corbiane.  He  adds^  that 
they  were  so  confident  in  the  bravery  of  their  highland  archers 
aiiddieir  great  population,  as  to  have  refused  submission  to  tiie 
king  of  Parthia.  Ggrdyene,  mentioned  below^  was  »  Peraaa 
province*    , 
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the  state-officers  and  principal  persons  of  the  king* 
dom.     But  Stratonice,  who  was  the  first  favourite, 
and  had  the  care  of  a  fort  where  the  most  valu- 
able part  of  the  king's  treasure  was  Jodged,   was 
the  daughter  of  a  poor  old  musician.     She  sung 
one  evening  to  Mithridates  at  an  entertainment ; 
and  he  was  so  much  pleased  with  her  that  he  took 
her  to  his  bed  that  night,  and  sent  the  old  man 
home  in  no  very  good  humour,    because  he  had 
not  spoken  a  single  kind  word  to  himself.     But 
when  he  waked  the  next  morning,  he  saw  tables 
covered  with  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  a  crowded 
retinue  of  eunuchs  and  pages  who  offered   him 
rich  robes,  and  before  his  gate  a  horse  ^  with  the 
magnificent  housing  provided  for  those   who  are 
called   *  the  king's  friends.'    All  this  he  thought 
nothing  but  mockery  and   insult,  and  therefore 
prepared  for  flight ;  but  the  servants  stopped  him, 
and  assured  him  that  the  king  had  given  him  the 
house   of  a  rich  nobleman  lately   deceased,  and 
that  what  he  saw  was  only  the  first-fruits,  a  small 
earnest  of  the  favours  and  possessions  intended 
for  him.     At  last,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  per- 
suaded that  the   scene  was  not  visionary :  he  put 
on  the  purple,  and  mounted  the  horse,   and  as  he 
rode   through   the    city  cried   out,   *'  All  this  is 
**  mine."    The  inhabitants,  of  course,  laughed  at 
him  ;  when  he  told  them,   *'  They  should  not  be 
**  surprised    at  this  behaviour  of  his,  but  rather 
**  wonder  that  he  did  not  throw  stones  at  them/' 

From  such  9-  glorious  source  sprung  Stratonice  ! 

She  surrendered  to  Pompey  the  castle,  and  made 

^  That  the  present  of  a  horse,  royally  apparelled,  was  usually 
made  by  Eastern  princes  to  their  favourites^  we  may  learn  (^mong 
other  passages)  from  £9th.  yi.  8,  10.  * 

yoL.  IV.  I 
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him  many  magnificent  presents:  he  took  nothing 
however,  except  what  might  be  an  ornament  to  the 
solemnities  of  religion,  and  add  lustre  to  his  tri- 
umph, The  rest,  he  desired  she  would  keep  for 
her  own  enjoyment.  In  like  manner,  when  the 
king  of  Iberia  sent  him  a  bedstead,  a  table,  and  a 
throne,  all  of  massy  gold,  and  begged  him  to  ac- 
cept them  as  tokens  of  his  regard,  he  bade  the 
<(uaBstors  apply  them  to  the  purposes  of  the  pub- 
lic revenue. 

In  the  castle  of  Crenon,  he  found  the  private 
papers  of  Mithridates*®;  and  he  perused  them 
with  great  pleasure^  because  they  discovered  that 
prince's  real  character.  From  these  memoirs  it 
appeared,  that  he  had  taken  off  many  persons  by 
-poison,  among  whom  were  his  own  son  Ariaratlies, 
and  Alcaeus  of  .Sardis;  His  pique  against  the  lat- 
ter took  it's  rise,  merely  from  his  having  better 
horses  for  the  race  than  he.  There  were  also  in- 
terpretations, both  of  his  own  dreams,  and  of 
those  of  his  wives;  and  the  lascivious  letters,  which 
had  passed  between  Monime  and  himself.  Theo- 
phanes  pretends  to  say,  that  there  was  found 
among  those  papers  a  memorial  composed  by  Ru- 
tilius**,  exhorting  Mithridates  to  massacre  all  the 
Romans  in  Asia.  But  most  people  believe,  that 
this  was  a  malicious  invention  of  Theophanes 
to  blacken  Rutilius,  whom  probably  he  bated, 
as  being  a  perfect  contrast  to  himself;  or  it 
might  be  invented  by  Pompey,  whose  father  was 

^  We  learn  likewise  from  Esther  (ii.  23.  vi.  i.  &c.)  that  it  was 
the  custom  of  Oriental  sovereigns  to  keep  exact  registers  of  what* 
«yer  was  transacted  at  their  courts  ». 

'  **  P.  Rutilius  Rufus  was  consul  in  A.  U.  C.  649.  Cicero  inse. 
▼eral  parts  of  his  works,  particularly  Orat.  pro.  Font.  13.,  gives 
l>im  a  high  character.  He  was  sTibsequently  banished  into  Asia, 
and  wken  Sylla  recalled  him,  refufced  to  return.  He  wrote  a  Ro- 
jBaB  history  in  Greek,  of  which  Api^an  made  great  use. 
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represented  in  Rutilius's   histories  as  one  of  the 
worst  of  men. 

From  Csenon  Pompey  marched  to  Amisus^ 
where  his  ambition  impelled  him  to  some  very  ob- 
noxious measures.  He  had  severely  censured  Lu* 
cuUus,  for  having  disposed  of  provinces  at  a  time 
when  the  war  still  subsisted,  and  for  having  be* 
stowed  other  considerable  gifts  and  honours^ 
which  conquerors  usually  grant  after  their  wars 
are  absolutely  terminated.  And  yet  while  Mithri- 
dates  was  master  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  had  re- 
assembled a  respectable  army,  he  himself  was 
guilty  of  the  very  same  thing:  as  if  he  had  fi- 
nished the  whole,  he  bestowed  governments,  and 
distributed  other  rewards  to  his  friends.  Upon 
that  occasion  many  princes  and  generals,  and 
among  them  twelve  barbarian  kings,  appeared  be- 
fore him ;  and  to  gratify  those  princes,  when  he 
wrote  to  the  king  of  Parthia,  he  refused  to  give 
him  the  title  of '  King  of  Kings,"  by  which  he  was 
ordinarily  addressed. 

He  was  passionately  desirous  to  recover  Syria, 
and  passing  thence  through  Arabia,  to  penetrate 
to  the  Red  Sea,  that  he  might  extend  his  con- 
quests in  every  direction  to  the  ocean  which  sur- 
rounds the  world.  In  Africa,  he  was  the  first, 
whose  conquests  extended  to  the  Great  Sea ;  in 
Spain,  he  stretched  the  Roman  dominions  to  theAt- 
lantic ;  and  in  his  late  pursuit  of  the  Albanians,  he 
wanted  but  little  of  reaching  the  Hyrcanian  Sea. 
In  order  therefore  tp  include  the  Red  Sea  likewise 
in  the  circle  of  his  wars,  he  began  his  march ; 
the  rather,  because  he  perceived  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  hunt  out  Mithridates  with  a  regular  force, 
and  that  he  was  much  harder  to  manage  in  flight 
than  in  battle.  For  this  reason,  he  said,  ''  He 
**  would  leave  him  a  stronger  enemy  than  the  Ro- 
**  mans   to  cope  with,  which    was  famine,"    in 
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pursuance  of  this  intention,  he  directed  a  number 
of  ships  to  cruise  about,  and  prevent  any  vessels- 
from    entering    the    Bosphorus  with   provisions ; 
and  ordained  that  death  should  be  the  punishment 
of  such,  as  were  taken  in  the  attempt. 

As  he  was  upon  his  march  vvith  the  largest  part 

,  of  his  army,  he  found  the  bodies  of  those  Ito- 
maris,  who  fell  in  the  unfortunate  battle  between 
Triarius**  and  Mithridates,  still  tiuinterred,  and 
gave  them  an  honourable  burial:  the  omission  of 
this,  indeed,  seems  not  a  little  to  have  contributed 
to  the  hatred,  which  the  army  had  'for  Lucullus. 

Proceeding  in  the  execution  of  his  plan,  he  sub- 
dued the  Arabians* about  Mount  Amanus  by  hiS' 
lieutenant  Afraniu%  and  descended  biniself  into' 
Syria;  which  he  converted  into  a  Roman  pro- 
vince, because  it  had  no  lawful  king*'.  Hfe 
reduced  Judaea,  and  took  it's  king  Aristobulus 
prisoner.  He  founded  sonie  cities,  and  set  others 
free,  punishing  the  tyrants  by  "whom  they  had 
been  e^slaved.  But  the  greatest  part  of  his  time 
was  spent  in  administering  justice,  and  in  decid- 
ing disputes  between  cities  and  princes.  Where 
he  could  not  go  himself,  he  sent  his  friends :     The 

^  Armenians  and  Parthians,  for  instance,  having  re-^ 
ferred  their  difference  about  some  territory  to  his 
decision,  he  despatched  three  arbitrators  to  settle 
the  affair.     His  reputation  as  to  power  stood  high, 

*•  Triarius  was  defeated  by  Mithridates,  three  years  befort 
Pompey's  march  into  Syria.  He  had  twea<y-three  tribunes,  and 
a  hundred  and  fifty  centurions  killed  in  that,  battle ;  and  his  camp 
was  taken.     See  the  Life  of  Lucullus, 

*^  Pompey  took  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  killing  no  less  than 
twelye  thousand  Jews  in  the  action.  He  entered  the  temple,  con* 
trary  to  their  law ;  but  had  the  moderation  not  to  touch  any  of  th« 
holy  utensils,  or  of  the  treasure  belonging  to  it.  Aristobulus 
presented  him  with  a  golden  Tine,  Talned  at  five  hundred  talents, 
which  he  afterward  consecrated  in  the  templo  of  Jupiter  Capi« 
toHnus. 
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And .  it  was  equally  respectable  as  to  virtue  and 
morleRtion.  This  was  what  palliated  most  of 
his  faults,  as  well  as  those  of  his  friends  and 
acquaintances.  He  did  not  know  ^  how  to  re- 
strain or  to  punish  the  offences  of  those,  whom  he 
employed ;  but  he  gave  so  gracious  a  reception  to 
such  as  came  to  complain  of  them,  that  they  went 
away  not  repining  at  what  they  had  suffered  from 
their  avarice  and  oppression. 

His  first  favourite  was  his  freedman  Demetrius, 
a  youth  who  in  other  respects  did  not  want  under- 
standing, but  who  made  an  insolent  use  of  his  good 
fortune.  They  tell  us  the  following  story  of  him: 
Cata  the  philosopher  then  a  young  man,  but  al- 
ready eminent  for  his  virtue  and  magnanimity 
went  to  see  Antioch,  when  Pompey  was  not 
there.  This  journey,  according  to  his  custom,  he 
performed  on  foot,  but  his  friends  accompanied 
him  pn  horseback.  When  he  approached  the  city, 
he  perceived  an  immense  number  of  people  be- 
fore the  gates  all  in  white,  and  on  the  way  a  troop 
of  young  men  raqged  on  one  side  and  of  boys  on 
the  other.  TJie  sight  gave  him  pain ;  for  be 
thought  it  a  compliment  and  attention  intended 
for  himself,  which  he  did  not  desire.  He  ordered 
his  friends,  however,  to  alight  an3  walk  with 
him  As  soon  as  they  were  near  them,  the  master 
of  the  ceremonies,  with  a  crown  upon  his  head 
and  a  staff  of  office  in  his  hand,  came  up  and 
asked  them;  ^' Where  they  had  left  Demetrius, 
'^  and  when  he  might  be  expected?"  Cato's  com- 
panions laughed,  but  Cato  himself  exclaimed, 
*'  Alas,  poor  city  !"  and  so  passed  onward. 

Others,  indeed,  might  the  better  endure  the  in- 
solence of  Demetrius,  because  Pompey  bore  with 
it  himself.  Frequently,  when  he  was  waiting  to 
receive  company,  Demetrius  seated  himseU*  in  a 
disrespectful  manner  at   table,  with  his  cap  of  li- 
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berty**  pulled  over  his  ears.  Before  his  return  t& 
Italy  he  had  purchased  the  pleasantest  villas  about 
Rome,  with  magnificent  apartments  for  entertain- 
ing his  friends";  and  some  of  the  most  elegant 
and  expensive  gardens  were  known  by  his  name. 
Yet  Pompey  himself  was  satisfied  with  an  indif*- 
ferent  house,  till  his  third  triumph.  He  afterward 
built  that  beautiful  and  celebrated  theatre  in 
Rome;  and,  as  an  appendage  to  it,  a  house 
.much  handsomer  than  the  former,  but  still  not 
ostentatiously  large:  for  he,  \vho  succeeded  him 
in  the  possession  of  it,  was  surprised  at  his  first  en- 
trance, aJid  asked ;  **  Where  is  the  room  in  which 
**  Pompey  the  Great  used  to  sup?"  Such  is  the 
account,  which  we  have  of  these  matters. 

The  king  of  Arabia  Petraea  had,  hitherto,  con- 
sidered the  Romans  in  no  formidable  light;  but  he 
felt  real  apprehensions  of  Pompey,  and  sent  lett^s 
to  acquaint  him,  that  he  ^<^as  ready  to  obey  all  his 
commands.  Pompey,  in  order  to  try  the  since- 
rity of  his  professions,  marched  against  Petra. 
Many  blamed  this  expedition,  looking  upon  it  as 
110  better  than  a  pretext  to  be  excused  from  pur- 
isuing  Mjthridates;  against  whom  they  would 
have  had  him  turn,  as  against  the  ancieht  enemy 
of  Rome,  and  one  who  (according  to  all  accounts) 
had  so  far  recovered  his  strength,   as  to  propose 


^  The  word  Jjxartov  here  signifies  *  the  cap  of  liberty  worn  by 
freedmen,'  not  the  flaps  of  a  robe,  which  was  all  that  the  other 
Romans  had  to  cover  their  heads  with.  They  commonly,  indeed, 
went  bare-headed. 

**  The  Latin  translator  renders  rojv  -fitr^rrjpixv  ra  xaXAira,  fuU 
ckerrima  gymnasia ;  and  Dacier,  ics  plus  beaux  pares  poUr  lesexercL 
cci  de  fajeuMcsse;  but  Athenaeiis  (x.)  gives  us  a  more  apposite 
sense  of  the  word  ritYfrripix,  xxXeic-^xi  roc  a-viJ.itOG-ix.  Dining^ 
rooms  might  be  callecl  r^^r^rr^pixy  because  youth  and  mirth  convey 
similar  i4e4S. 
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marcfiing  through  Scythia  and  Paeonia**  into  Italy. 
Ou  the  other  hand,  Pompey  was  of  opinion  that  it 
was  much  easier  to  ruin  him  when  he  was  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  than  to  take  him  in  his  flight ; 
and  he  therefore  would  not  amuse  himself  with  a 
fruitless  pursuit,  but  rather  chose  to  wait  for  a 
jiew  emergency,  and  in  the  mean  time  to  turn  his 
arms  to  another  quarter. 

Fortune  soon  resolved  the  doubt.  He  had  ad- 
vanced near  Petra  and  encamped  for  that  day, 
and  was  taking  some  exercise  on  horseback  witli- 
out  the  trenches,  when  messengers  arrived  from 
Pontus ;  who  obviously  brought  good  news,  be- 
cause the  points  of  their  spears  were  crowned 
with  laurel.  The  soldiers,  seeing  this,  gathered 
^bout  Pompey,  who  was  inclined  to  finish  his  ex- 
ercise before  he  opened  the  packet;  but  they 
Wtrc  so  earnest  in  their  entreaties,  that  they  pre- 
. vailed  upon  him  to  alight  and  receive  it.  li>c  en- 
tered the  camp  with  it  in  his  hand ;  and  as  there 
w?is  no  tribunal  ready,  and  the  soldiers  were  too 
impatient  to  raise  one  of  turf  (which  was  the 
common  method)  they  piled  a  number  of  pack- 
sad41es  one  upon  another,  on  which  Pompey 
.l^ounted,  and  gave  them  this  information  :  "  Mi- 
**  thridaies  13  dead.  He  killed  himself,  upon  the 
**  revolt  of  his  son  Pharnaces.  And  Pharnaces 
"  has  taken  posse? sion  of  all  that  belonged  to 
"  his  fatl;er,  which  he  declares  he  has  done  jointly 
**  tor  himself  and  the  Romans."  At  this  intelli- 
gence the  army,  as  might  naturally  be  expected, 
gave  a  loose  to  their  joy,  which  they  expressed  iu 
sacrifices  to  the  gods  and  in  reciprocal  entertain- 
mentSj  as  if  in  Mithridates  ten  thousand  of  their 
enemies  had  been  slain. 

^  A  proyince  of  Maccdon  ;  but  somcj  and  among  tliem  Amyof, 
read  Fannonia.     Hod.  Hungary  *. 
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t^ompey,  having  thus  brought  the  catorpaign  4nd 
the  whole  war  to  a  conclusion  so  happy,  and  so  far 
beyond  his  hopes,  immediately  quitted  Arabia,  tra* 
Versed  the  provinces  between  that  and  Galatia  with 
great  rapidity,  and  soon  arrived  at  Amisus.  There 
he  found  many  presents  from  Pharnaces,  and  se- 
veral corpses  of  the  royal  family,  among  which 
"Was  that  of  Mithridates.  The  face  of  that  prince 
fcould  not  easily  be  known,  because  the  embalmer 
had  not  taken  out  the  brain,  and  by  it's  corrup- 
tion the  features  were  disfigured.  ^  Yet  some,  who 
trere  curious  to  examine  it,  distinguished  rt  by  tht 
Scars.  As  for  Pompey,  he  would  not  see  the 
body,  but  in  order  to  propitiate  the  avenging 
deity  *7  sent  it  to  Sinope*  He  viewed, '  however, 
and  admired  the  ma2:nificence  of  his  habit,  and 
the  size  and  beauty  of  his  arms.  The  scabbard 
of  the  sword,  which  had  cost  four  hundred  -ta- 
lentsj  was  stolen  by  one  JPublius,  who  sold  it  to 
Arlarathes.  And  Caius  the  foster-brother  of  Mi- 
thridates took  the  diadem,  which  was  of  most  ex- 
quisite workmanship,  and  gave  it  privately  to 
Faustus  the  son  of  Sylla,  who  had  begged  it  of 
him*  This  ^scaped  Pompey's  knowledge,  but 
tharnaccs  discovering  it  afterward  punished  the 
persons,  who  had  been  guilty  of  the  theft 

Pompey,  having  thoroughly  settled  the  affairs 
of  Asiaj  proceeded  in  his  return  to  Rome  with 
more  pomp  and  solemnity.  On  arriving  at 
Mitylene,  he  declared  it  a  free  city,  for  the  sake  of 
*rheophanes  who  was  a  native  ot  that  place.  He 
Was  present  at  the  anniversary  exercised  of  the 
poets,  whose  sole  subject  that  year  was  the  actions. 
of  Ponipey :  And  he  was  so  much  pleased  with 
their  theatre,  that  he  took  a  plan  of  it,  with  a  de- 
Sign  to  build  one  like  it,  but  greater  and  more  no* 
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ble,  dt  tlome.  When  he  came  to  Rhodes,  he  at* 
tended  the  declamations  of  all  the  sophists,  and 
presented  each  of  them  with  a  talent.  JPosidonius 
committed  to  writing  the  discourse,  which  he 
made  before  him  against  the  position  of  Uermago-^ 
ras  another  professor  of  rhetoric,  concerning  In* 
ventionin  general**.  He  behaved  with  equal  muni* 
ficence  to  the  philosophers  at  Athens,  and  gsive 
the  people  fifty  talents  for  the  repair  of  their  city. 

He  hoped  to  land  in  Italy  the  greatest  and  hap- 
piiest  of  men,  and  that  his  family  would  meet  his 
afifection  with  equal  ardour.  But  the  deity,  whose 
care  it  is  always  to  mix  some  portion  of  evil  with 
the  highest  and  most  splendid  favours  of  fortune, 
had  been  long  preparing  for  him  a  sad  welcome 
oa  his  return.  Mucia*^  in  his  absence,  had  dis- 
honoured his  bed.  While  he  was  at  a  distance,  he 
disregarded  the  report;  but  upon  his  approach  to 
Italv,  after  a  more  mature  examination  into  the 
afi^ir^  without  assigning  his  motive  either  then  or 
afterward  he  sent  her  a  divorce.  The  true  rea- 
son i^  to  be  found  in  Cicero's  epistles. 

People  talked  variously  at  llome,  concerning 
Pompey's    intentions.      Many    disturbed    them- 


**  Hermagoras,  who  was  of  the  school  of  Aristotle  and  Theo- 
jphrastus,  was  for  reducing  Invention  under  two  general  heads, 
ihe  reason  of  the  process,  and  the  state  of  the  question  ;  which 
limitation  Cicero  disapproved,  as  much  as  his  master  Posidonius. 
(de  In?.  Rhec.  i.  6.)  This  Posidonius,  who  Mas  of  Apamea,  ia 
Syria,  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  Posidonius  of  Alexandria^ 
the  disciple  of  Zcno. 

^  Mucia  was  the  sister  of  ]VJ[etelliis  Celer,  and  Metellus  Nepofi; 
and  was  debauched  by  Caesar.  Hence  when  Pompey  married  Cas- 
par's daughter,  all  the  world  blamed  hiij  for  turning  oit  a  wife,  by 
w  horn  he  had  had  three  children,  to  espouse  the  daughter  of  a  man 
whom  hs  had  often,  with  a  si^h,  cal'ed  '  Ids  .Egisthiis.'  Mucia'i^ 
disloyalty  must  have  been  very  public,  since  Cicero  in  one  of  his 
letters  io  Atticus  says,  Dixortxnm  Mucio;  vehemeiiterprobatur  ''  th« 
divorce  of  Mucia  meets  with  geaeral  approbation."    (I,  xli.) 
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selves  by  thinking  that  he  would  immediately 
march  his  army  thither  and  make  himself 
it's  sole  and  absolute  master.  Crass  us  took  his 
children  and  money,  and  withdrew;  whether  it 
was  that  he  had.  some  real  apprehensions,  or 
rather  that  he  chose  to  countenance  the  calumny^ 
and  add  force  to  the  sting  of  envy:  the  latter 
seems  the  more  probable.  But  Pompey  had  no 
sooner  disembarked,  than  he  called  an  assembly^ 
of  his  soldiers,  and  after  a  kind  and  proper  ad* 
dress  ordered  them  to  disperse  to  their  respective 
citieS;  and  attend  to  their  own  affairs  till  his  tri* 
umph,  upon  which  occasion  they  were  agai^n  to 
repair  to  him. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known,  that  his  troops  were 
disbanded,  an  astonishing  change  appeared  in 
the  face  of  things.  The  cities  seeing  Pompey 
the  Great  unarmed  and  attended  by  a  few  friends, 
as  if  he  were  returning  merely  from  a  coram oa 
tour,  poured  out  their  inhabitants  after  him,  who 
conducted  him  to  Rome  with  the  sincerest  plea- 
sure, and  with  a  much  larger  force  than  that 
which  he  had  dismissed ;  so  that  there  would 
have  been  no  need  of  the  army,  if  he  had  fornied 
any  desig-ns  ao-ainst  the  state. 

As  the  law  did  not  permit  him  to  enter  the  city 
before  his  triumph,  he  desired  the  senate  to  defc^r 
the  election  of  consuls  on  his  account,  that  hfi 
migUt  by  his  presence  support  the  interest  of 
Piso :  but  Cato  opposed  it,  and  the  motion  mis- 
carried. Pompey,  admiring  the  liberty  and  firn>- 
ness,  with  which  Cato  maintained  the  rights  and 
customs  of  his  country,  at  a  time  when  no  other 
man  M^ould  appear  so  openly  in  their  behalf,  de- 
termined to  gain  him  if  possible;  and,  as  Cato 
had  two  nieces,  he  offered  to  marry  the  ouQ, 
and  proposed  liis  son  for  the  other.  Cato  how- 
ever suspected  the  bait,    and  lookeil   upon   it  as 
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Ititehded  to  corrupt  his  integrity.  He  therefore 
refused  it,  to  the  deep  regret  of  his  wife  and  sister, 
who' could  not  but  be  displeased  at  his  rejecting 
such  advances  from  Pompey  the  Great.  In  the 
mean  time  Pompey,  being  desirous  to  procure  the 
consulship  for  Afranius,  distributed  money  for 
that  purpose  among  the  tribes,  and  the  voters 
went  to  receive.it  in  his  own  gardens.  The  thing 
Was  so  public,  that  h6  was  much  censured  for 
making  that  office  venal,  which  he  had  himself 
obtained  by  his  illustrious  actions,  and  opening  a 
way  by  purchase  to  the  highest  honour  in  the  state 
for  those  who  had  not  merit  to  deserve  it.  Cato 
then  observed  to  the  ladies  of  his  family,  that 
they  must  all  have  shared  in  this  disgrace,  if  they 
had  accepted  Pompey's  alliance;  upon  which 
they  acknowledged,  that  he  was  a  better  judge 
than  themselves  of  honour  and  propriety. 

The  triumph  was  so  magnificent,  that  though 
it  was  divided  into  two  days,  the  time  was  far 
from  sufficient  for  the  display  of  what  was  pre- 
pared to  be  carried  in  procession  ;  there  remained 
still  enough  to  adorn  another  triumph.  At  the 
head  of  the  show,  appeared  the  titles  of  the  con- 
quered nations ;  Pontus,  Armenia,  Cappadocia, 
Paphlagonia,  Media,  Colchis,  the  Iberians,  the 
Albanians,  Syria,  Cilicia,  Mesopotamia,  Phoenicia, 
Palestine,  Judaea,  Arabia,  the  pirates  subdued 
both  by  sea  and  land.  In  these  countries,  it 
was  stated,  there  had  b^en  not  fewer  than  a 
thousand  castles,  and  near  nine  hundred  cities 
taken,  eight  hundred  galleys  captured  from  the  pi- 
rates, and  thirty-nine  desolate  cities  re-peopled. 
It  farther  appeared  from  the  tablets  that,  whereas 
the  revenues  of  tlie  Ronran  eiiipire  before  these 
conquests  amounted .  only  to  fifty  millions  of 
drachmas,  by  the  new  acquisitions  they  werq 
advanced  to  eighty -five  millions  j  and  that  Foin« 
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j>ey  had  brought  into  the  public  treasury,  iil 
money  and  in  gold  and  silver  vessels,  to  the  value 
of  twenty  thousand  talents,  beside  what  he  had 
distributed  among  the  soldiers,  of  whom  he  that 
received  least  had  fifteen  hundred  drachmas  to  his 
share.  The  captives,  who  walked  in  the  pro- 
cession (not  to  mention  the  chiefs  of  the  pirates) 
were  the  son  of  Tigranes  king  of  Armenia  to- 
gether with  his  wife  and  daughter,  Zosima  the 
wife  of  Tigranes  himself^  Aristobulus  king  of 
Judaea,  the  sister  of  Mithridates  with  her  five  sons, 
and  some  Scythian  women.  The  hostages  of  the 
Albanians  and  Iberians,  and  of  the  king  of  Com- 
magene,  also  appeared  in  the  train :  and  as  many 
trophies  were  exhibited,  as  Pompey  either  in  per- 
son or  by  his  lieutenants  had  gaii;ied  victories,  the 
number  of  which  was  not  small. 

But  the  most  honourable  circumstance,  and 
what  no  other  Roman  could  hoast,  was  that  his 
third  triumph  was  o;ver  the  third  quarter  of  the 
world,  after  his  former  triumphs  had  been  over 
the  other  two.  Others,  before  him,  had  beea 
Jhonouied  with  three  triumphs;  but  his  first  tri- 
umph was  over  Africa,  his  second  over  Europe, 
and  his  third  over  Asia;  so  that  the  three  united 
seemed  to  declare  him  conqueror  of  the  world. 

Those,  who  desire  to  make  the  parallel  between 
him  and  Alexander  perfect,  tell  us  that  he  was 
at  this  time  not  quite  thirt3'-four,  whereas  in  fact 
he  was  entering  upon  his  fortieth  year^.  Happy 
had  it  been  for  him,  if  he  had  ended  his  davs, 
while  he  was  blest  with  Alexander's  good  fortune! 
Throughout  the  rest- of  his  hfe,  every, instance  of 

^-  Tt  sliould  be  ^  forty-sixtli  year.'  Pompey  was  bom  in  the 
brc^innhig  of  the  month  of  August  or  (accordin^if  to  Pigh.  Ann*, 
Pliii.  xxxvii.  2.)  the  last  of  September,  A.  U.  C.  647,  and  hi* 
triumph  was  in  the  same  month,  A.  U.  C.  692. 
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success  brought  it's  proportion  of  envy,  and  every 
miscarriage  was  irretrievable.     For  the  authority, 
which  he  had  gained  by   his  merit,  he  employed 
for  others  in  a  way  not  very  honourable;  and  his 
reputation  consequently  sinking,  as  they  grew  in 
strength,  he  was  insensibly  ruined  by  the  weight 
of    his    own     power.     As,     in    a    siege,    every 
strong  work     that    is    taken    adds    to    the    be- 
sieger's  force;  so   Caesar,  when  raised   by  Pom- 
pcy's  influence,  turned   that  strength  which  ena- 
bled him  to  trample  upon  his  country  against  Pom- 
pey  himself.  This  happened  in  the  following  man* 
ner:  Luculfus,  who  had  been  so  unworthily  treated 
by  Pompey  in  Asia,  upon  his  return  to  Rome  met 
with    the    most  honourable  reception    from    the 
senate;  and  they  gave  him  still  higher  marks  of 
their  esteem  after  Pompey's  arrival,  endeavouring 
to  rouse  his   ambition,  and  prevail  upon  him  to 
stand    forward    in   the   administration.     But  his 
spirit  and    activity^  were    by   this  time   on   the 
decline :  •  and  he  had  abandoned  himself  to  th(5 
pleasures  of  ease,  and  the  enjoyments  of  wealth. 
He  bore  up  however   against  Pompey  with  some 
vigour    at    first,    and    got   his    acts    confirmed, 
which  his  adversary  had  annulled  ;  having  a  ma- 
jority ia  the  senate,    through  the  assistance  oi' 
Cato. 

Pompey,  thus  worsted  in  the  senate,  had  re* 
course  to  the  tribunes  of  the  people  and  to  the 
young  plebians.  Clodius,  the  most  daring  and 
profligate  of  them  all,  received  him  with  open 
arms,  but  at  the  same  time  subjected  him  to  all 
the  humours  of  the  populace.  JH^e  made  him  dan* 
gle  after  him  in  the  Forum,  in  a  manner  far  be- 
neath his  dignity;  and  insisted  upon  his  support- 
ing every  bill  that  he  proposed,  and  every  speech 
that  he  made,   to  flatter  and  ingratiate  himself 
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with  the  people.  And,  as  if  the  connexion  with 
him  had  been  an  honour  instead  of  a  disgrace/ 
he  demanded  still  higher  wages  ;  viz.  that  Pompey 
should  give  up  Cicero,  who  had  ever  been  his 
fast  friend^  and  of  the  utmost  use  to  him  in  the 
administration.  These  wages  he  obtained.  For 
when  Cicero  was  involved  in  danger,  and  re- 
quested Pompey's  assistance,  he  refused  to  see 
him,  and  shutting  his  gates  against  those  who 
came  to  intercede  for  him,  went  out  at  a  back- 
door^ Cicero  therefore,  dreading  the  issue  of 
the  trial,  privately  left  Rome. 

At  this  time  Caesar  returning  frona  hw  pro- 
vince** undertook  an  affair,  which  rendered  him 
very  popular  at  present,  and  in  it's  conaequenoea 
gained  him  power,  but  proved  a  great  prejudice 
to  Pompey  ancl  to  the  whole  common weahb. 
He  was  then  soliciting  his  first  consulship,  and  sfs 
Crassus  and  Pompey  were  at  variance,  as  perceiv- 
ing that  if  he  should  join  the  one,  the  other 
would  of  course  be  his  enemy,  he  set  him- 
self to  reconcile  them.  A  thing  which  seemed 
honourable  in  itself,  and  calculated  for  the  pub- 
lic good:  but  the  intention  was  insidious,  though 
deeply  laid  and  covered  with  the  most  refined 
policy.  For  while  the  power  of  the  state  was 
divided,  it  preserved  an  equilibrium,  as  the 
burthen  of*  a  ship  properly  distributed  keeps  it 
from  inclining  to  one  side  more  than  another; 
but  when  that  power  was  all  collected  into  one 
part,  having  nothing  for  a  counterbalance,  it  over*- 
set  and  destroyed  the  commonwealth.  Hence, 
when  some  were  observing  that  the  constitution 


^*  It  was  not  at  the  time  of  Cicero's  going  into  exile,  that  Ca^. 
sar  returned  from  his  province  of  Spain,  which  he  had  governed 
with  the  title  of  Praetor,  but  two  years  before.  Caesar  retom^il 
A.  U.  C.  693,  and  Cicero  quitted  Rome  A,  U.  C.  695. 
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was  ruined  by  the  difference  which  afterward 
took  place  between  Csesar  and  Pompey,  Cato 
said,  '•  You  are  under  an  egregious  mistake:  It 
*'  was  not  their  late  disagreement,  but  their 
"  former  union  and  connection,  which  gave  the 
"  constitution  it's  first  and  deadliest  blow." 

To  this  union  Csesar  owed  his  consulship  :  and 
he  was  no  sooner  appointed,    than    he  began  to 
make  his  court  to  the  indigent  part  of  the  people, 
by  proposing  laws  for  sending  out  colonies  and 
for  the  distribution  of  lands ;  by  which  he   de- 
scended from  the  dignity  of  a  consul,  and  in  some 
sort  took  upon  him  the  office  of  a  tiibune.     His 
coliettgue  Bibulus    opposed   him,   and   Cato  was 
preparing   to    support  Bibulus  in  the  most  stre* 
nuous  manner;  when   Cassar  placed  Pompey  by 
1)119  side  upon  the  tribunal,   and  asked  him  before 
the  whole  assembly,   **  Whether  be   approved  hi» 
'*  laws?"  and  upon  his  answering  in  the  affirmative, 
demanded   farther,   **  If  any  one  then  shall  with 
"violence  oppose  the^,  will  you   come  to  the 
*^  assistance   of  the  people  !'*      Pompey   replied, 
'*  Most  certainly  j  and  against  those,  who  threaten 
**  to  take  the  sword,  I  will  bring  both  sword  and 
«  buckler." 

'  Pompey,  till  that  day,  had  never  said  any  thing 
*o  obnoxious;  and  his  friends  could  only  allege,  by 
way  of  apology,  that  it  was  an  expression  which 
had  escaped  him:  but  from  subsequent  events 
it  appeared,  that  he  was  then  entirely  at  Caesar's 
devotion.  •  For  within  a  few  days,  to  the  surprise 
of  all  Rome,  he  married  Julia  Ciesar's  daughter, 
who  had  been  promised  to  Caepio  and  was  upon 
the  point  of  being  given  to  him.  To  appease 
Caepio's  resentment,  he  bestowed  upon  him  his  own 
daughter,  who  had  been  previously  contracted 
to  Faustus  the  son  of  Sylla:  ^ud  Caesar  married 
Calpurnia,  the  daughter  of  Piso. 
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Pompey  then  filled  the  city  with  soldiers,  and 
carried  every  thing  by  open  force.  Upon  Bibulus. 
tlie  consuls  making  his  appearance  in  the  Forum 
in  company  with  Lucullus  and  Cato,  the  soldiers 
suddenly  fell  upon  him,  and  broke  his  fasces. 
Nay,  one  of  them  had  the  impudence  to  empty 
a  basket  of  dung  upon  Bibulus'  head;  and  two 
tribunes  of  the  people,  who  attended  him," 
were  wounded.  The  Forum  thus  cleared  of  all 
opposition,  the  law  passed  for  the  division  of 
lands.  The  people,  caught  by  this  bait,  became 
perfectly  tractable  ;  and,  without  questioning  the 
expediency  of  any  of  their  measures,  silently 
gave  their  suffrages  to  whatever  was  proposed, 
fhe  acts  of  Pompey,  which  IaicuUus  had  con^ 
tested,  were  confirmed  ;  and  the  two  Gauls  on 
this  and  the  other  side  of  the  Alps,  and  Illyria, 
were  allotted  to  Cassar  with  four  complete  legions 
for  five  years.  At  the  same  time  Piso,  Caesar's 
father-in-law,  and  Gabinius  one  of  the  mostaban* 
doned  flatterere  of  Pompey,  were  selected  as  con- 
suls for  the  ensuing  year.  , 

Bibulus,  finding  matters  thus  carried,  shut 
himself  up  in  his  house,  and  for  the  eight  follow*- 
ing  months  remained  wholly  inattentive  to  the 
functions  of  his  office^;  contenting  himself  with 
publishing  manifestos,  full  of  bitter  invectives 
against  Pompey  and  Cgesar.  Cato  upon  this  oc- 
casion, as  if  inspired  with  a  spirit  of  prophecy, 
announced  in  full  senate  the  calamities  which 
would  befal  the  commonwealth  and  Pompey 
himself  Lucullus,  for  his  part,  gave  up  all 
thoughts   of  state-affairs,    and  betook  himself  to 


^  Flence  the  wits  of  Rome,  instead  of  saying,  ^  Sach  a  tbing 
happi!ncd  in  the  consulship  of  Caesar  and  BibuluB,'  said,  '  It  hap^ 
peoed  in  the  consulship  of  Julius  and  Caesar,'  (Snetcm.  Jul* 
Qm,  20,) 
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repose,  as  if  age  bad  dlisqutlified.  farm  for  the  con^ 
ceins  of  government.  Upon  which  Poropey 
observed^  ''That  it  was  more  unseasonable  for 
^'  an  old  jQfian  to  give  himself  up  to  lincurj,  than 
"  to  bear  a  public  employment/'  Yet  notwith* 
^t^iKliag  this  observation,  he  soon  suffered  him- 
self to  be  enfeebled  by  the  love  of  a  young  woman: 
be :  gave  up  his  v^hole  time  to  her,  and  spent 
with  her  entire  days  in  his  villas  and  gardens,  to 
tbf  complete  treglect  of  public  affairs;  insomuch 
tb^t  ev^n  Clodius  the  tribune  began  ta  lK>Id  him 
ija  coaten^pt,  and  ta  engage  in  the  boldest  designs 
agaiiDst  him»  For  aftef  he  had  bauished  Cicero^ 
and  Si^fitCato  to  Cyprus,  under  pretence  of  giv- 
ing him  the  command  in  that  island ;  when  Cse* 
sar  was  sif(  off  upon  l>aa  expedition  into  Gaul,  and 
thfii  tFibpne  found  tbe  people  entirely  devoted  to 
him,  because  he  flattered  their  inclinations  in 
all  bis. measures,. he  attempted  to  annul  some  of 
Pom^ciy's  ordinaiikices :  he  took  his  prisoner  Ti* 
grai^es  ffom  him^  kept  him  in  his  own  custody^ 
and  im>peaehed  some  of  his  friends,  in  order  tO' 
try  n^  them  the  strength  of  Pompcy's  interest. 
At  last,,  when  Pooipey  appeared  against  one  of 
these  proj^cutioms^  Clodius  havmg  a  crew  of 
profligate;  ajad  insolent  wretches  about  him  ascend- 
ed ax|i^  enuttence,  and-  put  the  following  questions  : 
''Who  is  the  licentious  lord  of  Rome?  Who  is 
"  the  main,  that  seeks  for  a  man  ^  ?  Who  scratches 
*/  hi^  head  with  one  finger^?"  And  his  creatures 
l(ike  a^  chorus  instructed  in  their  part,   upon  his^ 

r 

•*  TtS  am)p:^Ui  mv^pA}  tliw  was  rproTerbkl  expression,  brought 
from  Adieas  to  Ronie^  and  originally  taken  from  iEsop's  seeking 
an  h^qest' jnan-  wilk  a  lantbora  at  BOoiuda;f ;  from  which  it  gra. 
dually. caoM  to  signtfy  that  loss  of  the  maoiy  diarawter,  which 
Poiapej  was  aUow«d  4o  hav^susitai&ed  in  the  emhraces-of  Julia.  - 

^  Ujio  scalperedigii^i  wss  likewise  a  proterbial  eaqpresikw  for  i^ 
Roman  petit ^mait re* 
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shaking  his  gown,  answered  aloud  to  every  quesr 
tion,   *'Ponipey^'' 

These  things  gave  Pompey  uneasiness,  because 
it  was  a  new  thing  lo  him  to  be  reviled,  and  he 
was  entirely  unexperienced  in  that  sort  of  war. 
What  afflicted  him  most,  however,  was  his  per- 
ceiving that  the  senate  were  pleased  to  see  him 
the  objeet  of  reproach,  "and  punished  for  his 
desertion  of  Cicero.  But  when  parties  ran  so 
high  that  they  came  to  blows  in  the  Forum,  and 
several  were  wounded  on  both  sides,  and  one 
of  Clodius'  servants  was  observed  creeping  in 
among  the  crowd  toward  Pompey  with  a  drawn 
sword  in  his  hand,  he  was  furnished  with  an  ex- 
cuse for  not  attending  the  public  assemblies.  Be- 
sides, he  was  really  afraid  to  encounter  the  impu- 
dence of  Clodius,  and  all  the  torrent  of  abuse 
which  might  be  expected  from  him ;  and  he 
therefore  made  his  appearance  no  more  during 
his  tribuneship,  but  consulted  in  private  with  his 
friends,  how  he  might  best  disarm  the  angerof  the 
senate  and  the  valuable  part  of  the  citizens. 
Culleo  advised  him  to  divorce  Julia,  and  to  ex- 
change Caesar  s  friendship  for  that  of  the  senate ; 
but  he  would  not  listen  to  the  proposal.  Others 
proposed  that  he  should  recal  Cicero,  who  was 
not  only  an  avowed  enemy  to  Clodius,  bnt  the 
senate's  favourite;  and  to  that  av^'fure^*',  he 
agreed.  Ac^emdingly,  with  a  strong  body  of 
his  retainers  he  conducted  into  the  Forum  CiceroV 
brother,  who  was  to  apply  to  the  people  in  his 
behalf^  and  after  a  scuffle,  in  which  several  were 
wounded  and  some  slain,  he  overpowered.  Clodius, 

^^  Plutarch  does  not  here  keep  exactly  to  the  order  of  time: 
This  happ^ed  ia  A.  U.  C.  697,  as  appears  from  Dio.  (xxxix.) 
that  is,  two  years  ^fter  what  he  is  going  to  mention  concerning* 
that  tribune's  slayp  being  taken  with  a  sword. 

^  See  Dion.  Cass,  xxxix.  6.  • 
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and  obtained  a  decree  for  the  restoration  of  Cicero. 
Immediately  upon  his  return  the  orator  recon- 
ciled the  senate  to  Pompey,  and  by  effectually 
recommending  the  law  which  was  to  entrust  him 
with  the  care  of  supplying  Rome  with  coru% 
made  Pompey  once  more  master  of  the  Roman 
empire  both  by  sea  and  land.  For  hy  this  law 
the  ports,  the  markets,  the  disposal  of  provisions 
in  a. word,  the  whole  business  of  the  merchant 
and  the  husbandman  were  brought  under  his 
jurisdiction. 

Clodius,  on  the  other  hand,  alleged,  '*  That  the 
'^  law  was  not  enacted  on  account  of  the  real  scar- 
''  city  of  provisions ;  but  that  an  artificial  scarcity 
*^  had  been  caused  for  the  sake  of  procuring  the 
*^  law>  and  that  Pompey  by  a  new  commissiogt 
"might  bring  his  power,  from  it's  present  state 
''  of  deliquium,  to  fresh  life  and  vigour.*'  Others 
say,  it  was  the  contrivance  of  the  consul  Spin^ 
ther,  in  order  to  procure  Pompey  a  superior  em- 
ployment, that  he  might  himself  be  sent  to  re- 
establish Ptolemy  in  his  kingdom  •". 

The  tribune  Canidius  however  brought  in  a  bill, 
proposing  that  Pompey  should  be  sent  without 
an  army,  and  with  only  two  lictors,  to  reconcile 
thq  Alexandrians,  to  their  king.  Pompey  him- 
self did  not  appear  displeased  at  the  bill ;  but  the 
sepatc  threw  it  out,  under  the  honourable  pretence 
of  not  hazarding  his  person.  Nevertheless,  pa-» 
pers  were  found  scattered  in  the  Forum  and  before 
the  senate-house,  representing  it  as  Ptolemy's  ear- 

*  • 

^  ThiB  law  likewise  gave  Fempey  proconsular  authority  for 
^^e  years,  both  in  and  out  of  Italy  (Id.  ib*  9.)  L,  See  also  Cic. 
Ep;  ad.  Att.  ir.  i.  He  had  before  procured  for  him  this  absolute 
power  by  the  Manlfian  law.  ♦  • 

*  Ptolemy  Auletes  the  son  of  Ptolemy  LAthyrus,  hated  by  his 
subjects  and  forced  to  fly,  applied  to  the  consul  Spinther,  who  Wiai 
tohaTethe  province  of  Cilicia,  to  re-establish  him  in  his  king*^ 
dom.     (Id.  ib.  12.  &c.) 
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nest,  wish^  that  Pompey  might  be  em|^loyed  to 
act  for  him  ifosteod  <df  Spmtber;  Timagenes  pre- 
temb,  that  Ptolemy  left  Egypt  without  an-y  neces- 
sity at  the  persuasion,  of  Theophanes,  who  was 
desirous  to  give  Ponapey  new  occasions  of  en- 
ricinDfg  hiainself  and  the  honour  of  new  commands. 
Bmt  the  baseness  of  Theophanes  does  not  so  much 
support  this  story,  as  the  disposition  of  Pompey 
diiscredits  it ;  for  thei^e  was  nothing  so  mean  and 
illiberal  in  liis  ambkiom. 

The  whole  care  of  providing  and  importing 
coro  beibg  committed  to.  Pompey,  he  despatched 
his  d^epnties.  and  agents  into  various  part s^  and  went 
ut  person  into  Sicrly,  Sardinia,  and  Africa,  where 
he  collected  immense  quantities^  When-  he  was 
npofi  the  point  of  roemibairking,  a  violent  wind 
sprung  up,  and  the  mdriners^  made  a  difficulty  of 
pu/ttin^  to.  sea.;  but  he  was.  the  first  to  go  on 
board,  and  he  ordered  them  to  weigh  anchor 
with  tli^e  decisive  vsrords,  ^^  It  is  necessary  to 
*^  ^o ;  it  is  not  necessary  to  live/*  His  success 
was  answerable  t(^  his  spirit  and  intrepidity.  He 
filled  the  markets  with  corn,  and  coveredllie 
sea  with  Im  shipe;  insomuch  that  the  overplus 
afforded  a  supply  to  foreigners^  and  from  Rome, 
as:  ftrom«  a  fountain,  plenty  flowed  over  the 
worli^* 

In  the  mean  time,  tWt  wars  in  Gaul  had  lifted 
Gaesaop  to»  the  highest  sphere  of  greatnesi^.  The  scene 
of  action  was  at  a  considerable  distance  from. 
Rome,  anxl  he  seemed,  to  be  wholly  engaged  with 
the  Belgse®,  the  Suevi,  and  the  Britons;  but  his 
genius  was  all  the  while  privately  at  work  amono- 
the  Riomans  and  he  was  und.ermining  Pompey 
in  his  most  essential  interests.     His-  wa4'  witli  thet 

^  •  Tlie  Belgae  inhabited  the  tow  Cbuntries,  and  the  Sucti,  the 
twicts  Deyond  the  Elbe  *. 
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barbarians  was  riot  his  principal  object.  He  ex- 
ercised his  army  indeed  in  tnose  exf)editlouSy  as 
he  would  have  done  his  own  body  in  hunting  and 
other  diversions  oi"  the  field ;  by  which  lie  pre- 
pared them  for  more  im|)oitant  conflicts,  and  ren« 
dered  them  not  only  formidable  biat  invincible. 

The  gold  and  silver,  and  other  rich  spoiU  which 
he  took  from  tlie  enemy  in  great  abundaBoe,  he 
sent  to  Rome;  and  by  distributing  them  Aeely^ 
among  the  sediles,  prsetors,  consuls,  and  tiiert 
wives,  he  gained  a  strong  party.  Whea  there- 
fore he  passed  the  Alps  and  wintered  at  Lucca» 
among  the  crowd  of  men  and- women,  who  has- 
tened to  pay  him  their  respects,  there  appeared 
two  hundred  senators,  including  Pompey  and 
the  forces  of  Crassus  in  the  number;  andthefasces 
of  not  fewer  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  prooonsnls 
and  praetors  were  to  be  seen  at  his  gates.  He 
made  it  his  business  in  general  to  give  them 
hopes  of  high  things^  and  his  money  was  at  their 
devotion ;  but  he  entered  into  a  treaty  v/ith  Cras- 
sus and  Pompey,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that 
tliey  should  apply^  for  tiie  csonsulship,  and  that 
Caisar  should  assist  them  by^ending  a  large  num* 
ber  of  his  soldiers  to  vote  at  the  election.  As  soon 
Jis  they  were  chosen,  they  were  to  share  the  pro- 
vinces and  take  the  command  of  armies  according 
to  their  pleasure,  only  confirming  Caesar  in  th« 
possession  of  what  be  bad  for  five  additional 
years. 

As  soon  as  this  treaty  became  public,  tlie  prin- 
cipal persons  in  Rome-  were  deeply  offended  at 
it.  Marcellinus,  then  consul,  placed  himself 
amidst  the  people,  and  asked  Pompey  and  Crassus, 
**  Whether  or  not  they  intended  to  stand  for  the 
**  consulship.  '*    Pompey  spoke   first,  and  said  % 

^  Dto  makes  him  return  an  answer  more  suitable  to  his  charac- 
ter ;  ^<  It  18  not  on  account  of  the  tirtuous  and  the  good,  that  I 
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<*  Perhaps  he  might,  perhaps  he  might  not.** 
Crassus,  with  more  moderation,  replied ;  **  He 
**  should  do  what  appeared  most  expedient  for 
<*  the  commonwealth."  As  Marcellinus  continued 
the  discourse  against  Pompey,  and  seemed  to  bear 
hard  upon  him,  Pompey  said;  **  Where  is  the 
^*  honour  of  that  man,  who  has  neither  gratitude 
**  nor  respect  for  him  that  made  him  an  orator, 
^*  that  rescued  him  from  want  and  raised  him 
<*  to  affluence?" 

Others  declined  soliciting  the  consulship,  but 
Lucius  Domitius  was  persuaded  and  encouraged 
by  Cato  not  to  give  it  lip :  *'  For  the  dispute," 
he  told  him,  **  was  not  for  the  consulship,  but  in- 
*^  defence  of  liberty  against  tyrants."  Pompey 
and  his  adherents  saw  the  vigour,  with  which 
Cato  acted,  and  that  all  the  senate  was  on  his  side. 
They  were  therefore  afraid  that,  so  supported^, 
he  might  bring  over  the  uncorrupted  part  of  the 
people.  Hence  they  resolved  not  to  suffer  Domi- 
tius to  enter  the  Forum,  and  despatched  a  party  of 
men  well-armed,  who  killed  Melitus  his  torch- 
bearer,  and  put  the  rest  to  flight.  Cato  retired  the 
last,  and  not  till  after  he  had  received  a  wound 
in  his  right  elbow  in  defending  Domitius. 

Thus  they  obtained  the  consulship  by  violence, 
and  the  rest  of  their  measures  were  conducted 
with  equal  irregularity.  For  in  the  first  place,  when 
the  people  were  about  to  choose  Cato  praetor,  at 
the  very  moment  of  taking  their  suffrages,  Pom- 
pey dismissed  the  assembly,  pretending  that  he 
had  seen  an  inauspicious  flight-of  birds'*,     After-* 

^^  desire  any  share  in  the  maf^tracj,  t^at  that  I  may  be  able  to 
'^  restrain  the  ill-disposed  and  the  seditLoas."- 

■'•  This  was  making  religion  merely  an  engine  of  state,  and  it 
often  proved  a  very  convenient  one  for  the  purposes  of  ambition. 
Clodias,  though  otherwise  one  of  the  vilest  tribunes  that  ever  ex. 
jfst^d^  very  poperly  attempted  to  put  ^  stop  to  this  mode  of  dii« 
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ward  the  tribes,  corrupted  with  money,  declared 
Antias  and  Vatinius  prators.  They  then,  in  pur- 
nuance  of  their  agreement  wiih  Cjesar,  induced 
Trebonius  one  of  the  tribunes  to  propose  a 
decree,  by  which  the  government  of  the  Gauls 
was  prolonged  to  Caesar  for  five  additional  years; 
Syria,  and  the  command  against  the  Parthians, 
I  were  given  to  Crassus  ;  and  Pompey  was  to  have 

I  all  Africa  and  both  the  Spains '*,   with  four  legi- 

ons, two  of  which  on  Caesar's  request  he  lent  him 
for  the  war  in  Gaul. 

Crassus,  upon  the  expiration  of  his  consulship, 
repaired  to  his  province.  Pompey,  remaining  at 
.  Rome,  opened  his  theatre ;  and,  in  order  to  make 
the  dedication  more  magnificent,  exhibited  a 
variety  of  gymnastic  games,  entertainments  of 
music,  and  battles  with  wild  beasts,  in  which 
five  hundred  lions  were  killed  ;  but  the  battle  of 
elephants  afforded  the  most  astonishing  specta- 
cle'*. These  things  gained  him  the  love  and 
admiration  of  the  public :  but  he  again  incurred 
their  displeasure,  by  leaving  his  provinces  and 
armies  entirely  to  his  friends  and  lieutenants,  and 
roving  about  Italy  with  his  wife  from  one  villa  to 
another.  Whether  it  was  his  passion  for  her  or 
her's  for  him,  that  kept  him  so  much  with  her,  is 

I  missing  an  assembly.     He  preferred  a  bill,  that  no  magistrate 

I  ^should  make  any  obser?ations  in  the  heavens,  while  the  people 

I  were  actually  assembled. 

I  '*The  Hither  and  the  Farther,  separated  by  the  Ebro.     It 

I  was  subsequently  divided  by  Augustus  into  three  parts,  Tarraco. 

nensis,  Bcetica,  and  Lusitania,  of  which  the  latter  now  forms  the 

kingdom  of  Portugal  *. 
^  Dio  (xxxix.  38.)  says,  the  elephants  fought  with  armed  men. 

There  were  no  less  than  eighteen  of  them ;  and  some  of  them,  he 

adds,  seemed  to  appeal  with  piteous  cries  to  the  people,  who  com.. 

passionately  saved  their  lives.     If  we  may  believe  him,   an  oath 

had  been  takeu  before  they  left  Africa,  that  no  injury  should  be 

doDie  to  them.     (Plin.  H.  Ni  tiii.  1.) 
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uncertain.     For  the  latter  has  been  supposed   t# 
be  the  case,  and  nothuig  was  more  talke<i  of,  than 
the  fondn-ess  oF  that  young  woman  for  her  bus^ 
band,  at  an  age  when  his  person  could  hardly  be 
any  great  object  of  desire.     But  the  charm  of  bi^ 
fidelity  was  the  cause,  together  xyitli  his  conver- 
sation, which  notwithstanding  his  natural  gravity 
was  particularly  agreeable  to   the  women,  if  we 
may  allow  the   courtesan  Fiora  to  be  a  su^cien^ 
evidence.     This  st^oiig  attachment  of  Julia  ap- 
peared upon    occasion  of  an  election  of  anliJes. 
The  i>eople  capie  to  blows,  and  some  were  killed 
so  near  Pompey,  that  he  was  covered  with  bloodj 
«nd  forced  to  change  his  clothes.     There  was  aaoi 
immense  crowd  and  tiunnlt  about  his  dooj-,  .when 
his  servants  went  home  with  the  bloody  robe;  an4 
Julia  who  was  with  child,  happening  to  see  it» 
f?iinted  away,  and  was   with  difficulty  recovered. 
Such  however  was  her  terror,,  and  the  agitation  of 
her  spirits,  that  she  miscarried.     After  this,  thpse 
who  complained  most  of  Pompey  s  connectioa 
with  Ceesar,   could  not  find  fault  with  his  love  of 
Julia.  She  was  subsequently  pregnant,  and  brought 
him  a  daughter,    but  she  unfortunately  died   in 
child-bed  ;  neither  did  the  child  long  survive  her> 
Pompey  was  preparing  to  bury  her  near  a  seat  of 
his  at  Alba,  but  the  people  seized  the  corpse,  and 
interred  it  in  the  Campus  Martins.     This  they  did 
out  of  regard  rather  to  .the  young  woman,    than 
to  either  Pompey  or  Caesar;  yet  in  the  honours 
which  they  paid  her  remains,  their  attachment  to 
Cs&sar,   though  at  a  distance,  had  a  more  consir 
derable  share,   than  any  respect  for  Pompey  who 
was  upon  the  spot. 

Immediately  after  Juha's  death,  the  people  of 
Borne  were  in  extreme  agitatiop,  and  there  was  no? 
thing  in  their  speeches  and  actions  which  did  not 
tend  to  a  rupture,    The  alliance,  which  rather  co* 
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leered  than  restraioed  tlie  ambition  of  the  two  no- 
ble competitors  tor  power,  was  now  no  more '*•  To 
add  to  the  misfortune,  intelHgeBce  was  soon  after- 
ward brought  that  Crassus  liad  been  slain  ^^  by 
the  Parthians ;  and,  in  bim,  another  great  obstacle 
to  a  civil  war  was  removed.  Out  of  fear  of  him, 
they  had  hitherto  kej>t  some  measures  with  each 
other.  But  wlien  fortune  had  carried  olF  the 
champiofi,  who  cou4d  take  uip  the  conqueror,  we 
way  say  with  the  comic  poet, 

Hig^  ^spirit  of  emprize 
Ekites  each  chief;  they  oil  their  brawny  limbs, 
And  dip  their  bands  in  dust. 

Bo  little  able  is  fortune  to  fill  the  capacity  of  the 
human  mind,  when  such  a  weight'*  of  power  and 
extent  of  command  could  not  satisfy  the  ambition 
of  two  men  !  They  had  heard  and  read,  that  the 
gods 

.  The  world  by  lot  in  triple  « way  €ontrolI'd, 
And  each  was  happy  in  the  realm  he  rul'd  ^^, 

and  still  these  men  could  not  think  the  Roman 
empire  sufficient  for  their  two  selves. 

Yet  Pompey  in  an  address  to  the  people  at  that 
time  told  them,   ^'  He  had  received  every  commis- 

^*  Morte  tua  discussajides^  hcUumque  mtycert 
Permissum  est  ducibus :  stimulus  dedit  ctmula  virtus* 

(Luc.  1.)* 

^^  Crassus  trot  belli  medius  mora.  (14.  ib.)  * 

'^  ^  Weight*  is  not  the  literal  signification  of  /Saflo^ ,  but  ap. 
proa(^e8  as  tkcaxly  as  we  ceuld. make  it ;  for  ^  depth*  of  power 
would  not  read  so  weU.  Toa-alov  ^aSos  i^ysfj^vtas  is  an  expression 
limilaar  to  that  of  St.  P»ai  (Rom.  xi.  33.)  'a  BA0OS  m)i8h  kou 

^  Plutarch  alludes  here  to  Horn.  (II.  xy.  189.)  where  Neptune 
^res  Iris  an  account  of  the  partition-treat^  between  himself  and 
his  imperial  brothers,  Juptter  and  Pluto  *. 
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*'  sion,  with  which  they  had  honoured  him,  sooner 
*'  than    he   had  himself   expected  ;    and   laid   it 
"down  sooner,    than  had  been  expected  by  the 
"world."     And,    indeed,    the  dismission   of  his 
tro6ps  always  \yo\e  witness  to  the  truth  of  that  as- 
sertion.    But  now,  being  persuaded  that  Caesar 
would  n6t  disband  his  army,    he  endeavoured  to 
fortify  himself  against  him   by  high  employments 
at  home;  and  this,  without  attempting  any  other 
innovation.     For  he  would  not  appear  to  distrust, 
on  the  contrary,  he  rather  affected  to  despise  him. 
When  he.  saw  the.  great  offices  of  state  however 
not  disposed  of  agreeably  to  his  desire,    but  that 
the  people  were  influenced  and  his  adversaries  pre- 
ferred by  money,  he  thought  it  would  best  serve 
his  cause  to  suffer  anarchy  to  prevail.     In   conse- 
quence of  the  reigning  disorders,  a  dictator  was 
much  talked  of.     Lucilius,  one  of  the   tribunes, 
was  the  first  who  ventured  to  propose  it  in  form  to 
the  people,  and  he  exhorted  them  to  elect  Pompey 
to  tnis  office.     Cato  however  opposed  it  so  eflfec- 
tually,  that  the  tribune  was  in  danger  of  being 
deposed.    Many  of  Pompey's  friends   then  stood 
up  in  defence  of  the  purity  of  his  intentions,  and 
declared,  that  he  neither  solicited  nor  desired  the 
.dictatorship.     Cato,  upon  this,  paid  the  highest 
compliments  to  Pompey,  and  entreated  him  to  as- 
sist in  the, support  of  order  and  the  constitution. 
Pompey  could  not  but  accede  to  such  a  proposal, 
and  Domitius  and  Messala  were  chosen  consuls  '*. 
The    same    anarchy  and   confusion  afterward 

'^  A.  U.  C.  700.  Such  corniptio|i  now  prevailed  among  the 
Romans,  that  candidates  for  the  curule  offices  brought  their  mo- 
ney openly  to  the  place  of  election,  where  they  unblushingiy  dis. 
tributed  it  among  the  heads  of  factions,  and  those  who  received  it 
employed  force  and  violence  in  their  favour ;  so  that  scarcely 
any  ofiiee  was  bestowed,  which  had  not  been  previously  dispittod 
with  the  sword,  and  cost  the  lives  of  iqany  dtizens. 
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again  took  place,  add  numbers  began  more  boldly 
to  suggest  the  creation  of  a  dictator.  Cato, 
BOW  fearing  that  he  should  be  overborne,  thought 
it  better  to  give  Ponipey  some  office  whose  autho- 
rity was  hmited  by  law,  than  to  entrust  him  with 
absolure  power.  Bibulus,  thougli  Pompey's  de- 
clared enemy,  moved  in  full  senate  that  he  should 
be  appointed  sole  consul.  *'  For  thus,"  said  he, 
"  the  commonwealth  will  either  recover  from  her 
**  disorder,  or  if  she  must  serve,  she  will  serve  a 
*^  man  of  the  highest  merit."  The  whole  house  was 
surprised  at  the  motion ;  and,  when  Cato  rose  up, 
it  was  expected  that  he  would  oppose  it.  A  pro- 
found silence  ensued,  and  he  said,  '^  lie  should 
^*  never  have  been  the  first  to  propose  such  an  ex- 
'*  pedient,  but  as  it  was  proposed  by  another,  he 
"  thought  it  advisable  to  embrace  it;  for  he  pre- 
"  ferred  any  kind  of  government  to  anarchy,  and 
^'  he  knew  no  man  fitter  than  Pompey  to  rule  in  a 
*'  time  of  so  much  trouhle."  The  senate  adopted 
his  opinion,  and  a  decree  was  issued,  that  Pompey 
should  be  appointed  sole  consul ;  and  that  if  he 
should  have  need  of  a  colleague,  he  might  choose 
one  himself^  provided  it  were  not  before  the  expi- 
ration of  two  months. 

Pompey  being  declared  sole  consul  by  the  inter- 
rex,  Sulpitius,  made  his  compliments  to  Cato,  ac- 
knowledged himself  much  indebted  to  him  for  his 
support,  and  desired  his  private  advice  as  to  the 
measures  to  be  pursued  in  his  administration.  Cato 
replied,  '*  That  Pompey  was  not  under  the  least 
**  obligation  to  him;  for  what  he  had  said,  was  not 
"  out  of  regard  to  him,  but  to  his  country.  If 
**  you  apply  to  me,"  continued  he,  **  1  shall  give 
^*  you  my  advice  in  private;  if  not,  I  shall  take 
**  care  to  inform  you  of  my  sentiments  in  public." 
3uch  was  Cato  upon  all  occasions. 

Pompey  then  went  into  the  city,  and  married 
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Cornelia,  the  daughter  of  Metellus  Scipio'^.  She 
wss  not  a  virgin,  but  a  widow,  having  been  mar- 
ried when  very  young  to  Ptibiius  the  son  of  Cras- 
sus,  who  had  lately  fallen  in  the  Parthian  expe- 
dition. This  woman  had  many  charms,  beside 
her  beauty.  She  was  well  versed  in  polite  liter- 
ature ;  she  played  upon  the  lyre,  and  understood 
geometry;  and  she  had  considerably  improved 
herself  by  the  precepts  of  philosophy.  What 
is  more,  she  had  nothing  of  that  petulance  anct 
affectation,  which  such  studies  are  apt  to  gene  • 
rate  in  women  of  her  age :  and  her  father's  fa 
mily  and  reputation  were  unexceptionable. 

Many  however  were  displeased  at  this  matcl , 
on  account  of  the  disproportion  of  years ;  think- 
ing Cornelia  would  have  been  more  suitable  to  his 
son,  than  to  himself.  Such  as  were  capable  of 
deeper  reflection,  thought  he  neglected  the  con- 
cerns of  the  commonwealth  which  had  chosen  him 
for  her  sole  physician,  and  director  in  her  dis- 
tresses. It  grieved  them  to  see  him  crowned  with 
garlands,  and  offering  sacrifice  amidst  the  festivi- 
ties of  marriage,  when  he  ought  to  have  consi- 
dered his  consulship  as  a  public  calamity ;  since 
it  would  never  have  been  conferred  upon  him 
in  a  manner  so  contrary  to  the  laws,  had  his 
country  been  in  prosperity. 

His  first  step  was  to  bring  to  account  those,  who 
had  gained  employments  by  bribery  and  corrup- 
tion ;  and  he  made  laws,  by  which  the  proceedings 
in  their  trials  were  to  be  regulated.  In  other  re- 
spects, he  tehaved  with  the  utmost  dignity  and 
honour ;  and  restored  security,  order,  and  tran- 
quillity to  the  courts  of  judicature,  by  presiding 
tliere    in  person   with  a  band  of  soldiers.     But 

^9  The  son  of  Scipk>  Nasica,  bat  adopted  into  Uk^  family  of  the 
HeteKu    <Siix>pl.  Ut.  cvu.  46.) 
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when  Scipio  his  father-m-law  was  impeached,  he 
sent  for  the  three  hundred  and  sixty  judges  to  his 
bouse^  and  desired  their  assistance,  llie  accuser, 
seeing  Scipio  conducted  out  of  the  Forum  to  his 
house  by  the  judges  themselves,  dropped  the  pro- 
secution. This  again  exposed  Pompey  to  cen- 
sure; but  he  was  censured  still  more,  when  after 
having  made  a  law  against  encomiums  on  persons 
accus^,  he  broke  it  himself  by  appearing  in  be- 
half of  Plancus^,  and  pronouncing  an  eulogium 
upon  his  character.  Cato  who  liappened  to  be 
one  of  the  jitd^es^  stopped  hia  ears ;  declaring, 
^'  It  was  not  rimt  for  him  to  hear  such  illegal  pa* 
'^  negyries."  For  this  he  was  challenged  and  set 
aside,  before  sentence  was  passed.  To  the  great 
confusion  of  Pompey,  however,  Plancus  was  con* 
<Jemned  by  the  other  judges. 

A  few  days  afterward:,  Uypsaeus  a  man  of  consu- 
lar dignity,  being  under  a  criminal  prosecution, 
watched  Pompey's  going  from  the  bath  to  supper, 
^nd  embraced  his  knees^  in  tlie  most  suppliant 
manner..  But  Pompey  passed  on  with  disdain, 
and  simply  answered,  "  That  his  importunities 
**  served  only  to  spoil  his  supper."  This  partial 
and  unequal  behaviour  was  justly  the  object  oS 
I'eproacb.  fiut  all  the  rest  of  his  conduct  merited 
praiae,  and.  be  had  the  happiness  to  re-establish 
good  order  in  the  commonwealth.  For  the  re- 
maining five  months,  he  took  his  father-in-law  as 
colleague.  His  governments  were  continued  to  him 
four  years  longer  and  he  was  allowed  a  thou* 
sand  talents  a-year  for  the  subsistence  and  pay  of 
histroop& 

Caesar's  friends  laid  hold  on   this  occasion  to- 

^  Cicero,  who  managed  the  impeachment,  was  much  delighted 
wiiii  tiie  success  of  his  eloquence,  as  appears  from  his  epistle  to 
Mannvs.  (Ep.  Fam.  Tii*  2.)  The  mode  above-mentioned,  of 
Emulating  courts  of  jodicatiire  by  a-  band  of  soldiers,  sounds 
oddly  to  an  English  ear  *. 
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,  represent,  that  some  consideration  should  likewise 
be  had  of  hini,  and  his  many  signal  and  laborious 
exertions  for  his  country.  They  said,  he  certainly 
deserved  either  another  consulship,  or  to  have  the 
term  of  his  commissioQ  prolonged  ;  that  he  might 
keep  the  command  in  the  provinces  which  he  had 
conquered,  and  enjoy  his  honour  undisturbed, 
and  that  no  successor  might  rob  him  of  the 
glory  of  his  exploits.  A  dispute  arising  upon 
the  affair,  Pompey,  as  if  inclined  to  deprecate  the 
odium  to  which  Csesar  might  be  exposed  by  this 
demand,  said  he  had  letters  from  Caesar,  in  which 
he  declared  himself  wilHng  to  accept  a  successor, 
and  to  give  up  the  command  in  Gaul;  only  he 
thought  it  reasonable  that  he  should  be  permitted, 
though  absent,  to  stand  for  the  consulship  ®*.  Cato 
opposed  this  with  all  his  power,  and  insisted,' 
*'Tbat  Caesar  should  lay  down  his  arms,  and  re- 
"  turn  as  a  private  man,  if  he  had  any  favour  to 
**  ask  of  his  country.''  And  as  Pompey  did  not 
contest  the  point,  but  easily  acquiesced,  it  was 
suspected  that  he  had  no  real  friendship  for  Caesar. 
This  appeared  the  more  clearly,  when  he  sent  for 
the  two  legions  which  he  had  lent  him,  under  pre- 
tence of  wanting  them  for  the  Parthian  war.  Cae- 
sar, though  he  well  knew  for  what  purpose  they 
were  demanded,  sent  them  home  laden  with 
rich  presents. 

After  this,  Pompey  had  a  dangerous  illness  at 
Naples,  from  which  liowever  he  recovered.  Prax- 
agoras  then  advised  the  Neapolitans  to  offer  sa- 
crifices to  the  gods,  in  gratitude  for  his  recovery. 
The  neighbouring  cities  followed  their  example;* 
and  the   humour  spreading  itself  over  Italy,  there 

^*  There  was  a  law  against  any  absent  person^s  being  adniitted 
a  candidate ;  but  Pompey  had  added  a  clause,  which  empowered, 
the  people  to  except  any  msm  by  name  from  personal  attendance*. 
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was  not  a  single  town  or  village,  which  did  not 
solemnise  the  occasion  with  festivals.  No  place 
could  furnish  room  for  the  crowds,  that  came  in 
from  all  quarters  to  meet  him ;  the  high  roads^ 
the  villages,  the  ports  were  filled  with  sacrifices 
and  entertainments.  Many  received  him  with 
garlands  on  their  heads  and  torclies  in  their  hands, 
and  as  they  conducted  him  on  his  way,  strewed 
it  with  flowers.  His  returning  with  such  pomp 
afforded  a  glorious  spectacle,  but  it  is  said  to  have 
been  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  civil  war. 
For  the  joy  which  he  conceived  upon  this  occasion,' 
added  to  his  own  high  opinion  of  his  achieve* 
menis,  intoxicated  him  so  far,  that  bidding  adieu 
to  the  prudence  which  had  hitherto  placed  his 
good  fortune  and  his  actions  upon  a  sure  footing,' 
he  indulged  the  most  extravagant  presumption 
and  even  contempt  of  Caesar;  insomuch  that  he 
declared,  •*  He  had  no  need  of  arms,  or  of  any 
'^  extraordinary  preparations  against  him,  since 
''  be  could  pull  him  down  with  much  more  ease 
**  tlian  he  had  set  him  up." 

Besides,  w^hen  Appius  returned  from  Gaul  with 
the  legions  which  had  been  lent  to  Cassar,  he 
endeavoured  to  disparage  the  actions  of  that 
general,  and  to  represent  him  in  a  mean  lights 
*'  Pompey,"  he  said,  '*  did  not  know  his  own 
"  strength  and  the  influence  of  his  name,  if  he 

sought  any  other  defence  against  Caesar,  upon 

whom  his  own  forces  would  turn,  as  soon  as 
"  they  set  their  eyes  on  his  adversary;  such  was 
"  their  hatred  of  the  one,  and  their  affection  for 
''the  other." 

With  this  account  Pompey  was  so  much  elated, 
and  his  confidence  made  him  so  extremely  neg- 
ligent, that  he  laughed  at  those  who  seemed  to 
fear  the  .war,.  And  when  they  said,  that  if  Csesar 
should  advance  in  a  hostile  manner  against  Rome, 
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they  did  not  see  what  forces  they  had  to  oppose 
to  bini)  with  an  open  and  sini<lia>g  couatenaBce 
he  bade  them  give  themselres  oo  pain;  **  For  if," 
said  he,  '^  I  da  but  siwap  upon  the  ground  in 
*-^  any  part  of  Italy,  both  infantry  and  cavalry 
*' will  instantly  spring  up." 

In  the  mean  tioie,  Cassar  was  making  the  great*- 
est  exertions.  He  was  now  not  far  frofn  Italy,  and 
be  not  only  sent  his  soldiers  to  vote  in  the  elec- 
tions, but  by  pivate  peeuniary  applications  cor* 
inpted  nmny  of  the  nxagistrate3w  Paulus  the  Con- 
sul was  of  the  number,  and.  he  had  fifteen  hundred 
jtalents*^^  fox  changing  sides.  So  were  likewise 
Curio  one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  for  whom 
he  paid  off  an  immense  debt,  and  Mark  Antony^ 
who  out  of  friendship  for  Curio  had  stood  engaged 
with  him  for  the  money. 

It  is  said^  that  when  one  of  Csesar's  officers, 
who  stood  before  the  aeuate-house  waiting  the 
issue  of  the  debates,  was  informed  that  they 
would  not  give  Causae  a  continuation  of  his  corn^ 
mand,  he  laid  his  hand  upon  his  sword,,  and  said ; 
♦*  But  this  shall  give  it/' 

AU  the  actions  and  preparations^,  indeed,  of  his 
general  tended  that  way;  though  Curio's  de- 
mandis,  in  behalf  of  Csesar,  seemed  tvtoxe  plausible* 
He  proposed,  that  either  Ponapey  should  like- 
wise be  obliged  to  dismiss  his  forces^  or  Csesar 
suffered  to  retain  his.  "  If  they  aie  both  reduced 
**  to  a  private  station,"  said  he,  '^  they  will  agree 
*^  upon  reasonable  terras;  or,  if  each  retains  h'm 
"  respective  power,  they  will  be  satisfied.     But 

**  he  who  weakens  the  .one,    without  doing  the 

•• 

••  290,^55/.  sterling.  With  this  money  (which  proYes  the  im. 
teense  extent  of  his  exactioi^  in  Gaul,  abandaatly  retaliated  of^ 
ialeby  Gailic  exactions  in  Italy)  be  built  the  rtately  Ki&mca> 
that  afterward  bore  hi&  name. 
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!*  same  by  the  other,  doubles  the  force  which  he 
*'  fears  will  subvert  tha  government'*." 

XJpoh  this,  Marcellus  the  consul  called  Ca;sar  a 
jHibiic  robber,. and  insisted  that  he  should  be  de- 
clared an  enemy  to  the  state,  if  he  did  tiot  lay 
ddwn  his  arms.  Curio  however,  together  with 
Antony  and  Piso,  prevailed  that  the  sense  of  thq 
senate  should  again  be  taken  upon  the  subject. 
He  first  proposed,  that  such  as  were  of  opinion, 
**  That  Caesar  should  disband  his  army  and  Pom- 
'*  pey  keep  his,"  should  separate  to  one  part  of 
the  house ;  and  there  appeared  a  majority  on  that 
side  of  the  question.  His  next  proposal  was,,  that 
tbe  number  of  those  should  be  taken  who  thought 
it  right,  **That  both  should  hy  down  their 
"arras,  and  neither  remain  in  command;"  when 
Pompey'  had  only  twenty-two,  and  Curio  all  the 
rest**.  Curio,  proud  of  his  victory,  ran  in  trans- 
ports of  joy  to  the  assembly  of  the  people,  who 
received  him  with  the  loudest  plaudits  and  crown- 
ed him  with  flowers.  Pompey  was  not  present 
at  the  debate  in  the  house,  for  the  commander  of 
zik  army  is  not  allowed  to  enter  the  city.  But 
Marcellus  *■  rose  up  and  said,  **  I  will  no  longer 
^  sit  to  hear  the  matter  canvassed ;  but,  as  I 
*^  see  ten  legions  have  already  crossed   the  Alps, 

^  Cbrnefiiis  Scipio  one  of  Pom  pey 's  frieods  remonstrated ,  thai 
in  the  present  case,  a  Very  great  difference  was  to  be  made  betwcaa 
the-  proccmsul  of  Spain  and  the  proconsul  of  Gaal;  since!  the 
tprm  pf  Hk^  former  was  not  Spired,  whereas  that  of  the  latter 
was. 

^  Bio,  on  the  contrary,  affirms  that  upon  th|s  q^uestion  the  siev 
nate  were  almost  unanimous  for  Pompey ;  only  two  Totin^  for 
C^a,i^  viz.  Marcus  CaecHiuiS,  and  Curio,  (arli.  2.)  • 
.  *^  Tjiid  ilhistrious  Roman,  who  was  again  consul  in  the  following 
yciar  (A.  U.  C.  7p4.)  .with  Lentiiiqs,  was  onn  of  Caesar's  mpst  tn- 
Teterate  enemies;  and  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  retired  to  Athetis. 
Yet  Cassar  pardoned  him :  upon  which,  see  Cic.  pro  Marcell  \ 
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^*  I  will  seud  a  man  to  oppose  thetn  in  behalf  pi 
•^  my  country." 

Upon  this,  the  city  went  into  mourning,  as  in 
a  tirpe  of  public  calamity.  Marcellus  walked 
through  the  Forum,  followed  by  the  senate ;  and 
when  ne  was  in  sight  of  Porapey  without  the  gate, 
he  said,  ^^  Pompey,  I  charge  you  to  assist  your 
**  country ;  for  which  purpose  you  shall  make 
'^  use  of  your  present  troops,  and  levy  what  new 
**  ones  you  please."  Lentulus,  one  of  the  con- 
suls, elect  for  the  next  year,  said  the  same.  But, 
when  Pompey  came  to  make  the  new  levies,  some 
absolutely  refused  to  enlist ;  others  gave  in  their 
names  in  small  numbers,  and  with  no  spirit;  and 
the  chief  part  cried  out,  "  A  peace  !  A  peace  !'* 
For  Antony,  notwithstanding  the  injunctions  of 
the  senate  to  the  contrary,  had  read  to  the  people 
a  letter  of  Caesar's,  well  calculated  to  draw  theni 
over  to  his  side.  He  proposed,  that  both  Pompey 
and  he  should  resign  their  governments  and  dismiss 
their  forces,  and  then  come  and  give  an  account  of 
their  conduct  to  the  people. 

Lentulus,  who  by  this  time  had  entered  upon  hi* 
office,  refused  to  assemble  the  senate ;  for  Cicero; 
who  was  now  returned  from  his.  government  in 
Cilicia,  was  endeavouring  to  bring  about  a  recon- 
ciliation. He  proposed,  that  Caesar  should  give 
up  Gaul  and  disband  the  greatest  part  of  his  army, 
and  keeping  only  two  legions  and  the  province  of 
Illyricum,  wait  for  another  consulship.  As  Pom- 
pey received  this  proposal  very  ill,  Caesar's  friends 
w^ere  persuaded  to  agree  that  he  should  keep  only' 
a  single  legion.  But  Lentulus  was  against  it,  and 
Gato  crying  out,  **  That  Pompey  was  committing, 
**^  second  error,  in  suffering  himself  to  be  so 
**  imposed  upon;'*  the  negociation  was  unsuccess- 
ful. 
At  the  same  time  intelligence  arrived  th?it  Caeaar 
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had  seized  AHinin^ni,  ^  a  considerable  city  in  Italy, 
and  that  he  was  marching  directly  toward  Rome 
with  all  his  forces.     The  last  circumstance,  ho^''- 
ever,  was^  false.     He  had  advanced  with  only  three 
hundred  horse,  and  five  thousand  foot :  the  rest 
of  his  forces  were  on   the  other  side  of  the  Alps ; 
and  he  would  not  wait  for  them,  choosing  Yather 
to  throw  his  adversaries  into  confusion  by  a  sud- 
den and  unexpected   attack,   than   to  fight  them 
when  better  prepared.     On  coming  to  the  river 
Rubicon,  which  was  the  boundary  of  his   pro- 
i^ince,  he  stood  silent  a  long  time,  weighing  with- 
in himself  the  magnitude  of  his   enterprise.     At 
last,  like  one  who  plunges  down  from  the  top  of 
a  precipice    into   a  gulf  of  immense  depth,   he 
silenced  his  reason,   and  shut  his  eyes  upon  the 
danger :  and  crying  out  in  the  Greek   language, 
"Let  the  die  be  cast,"*' marched  over  with  his 
army. 

Upon  the  first  report  of  this  at  Rome,  the  city 
was  in  greater  disorder  and  astonishment  than  had 
ever  been  known.     The  senate  and  the   magis- 
trates   ran    immediately   to     Pompey.'    Tullus'* 
asked  bim,  what  forces  he  had  ready  for  the  war  J 
and  as  he  hesitated  in  his  answer,  and  only  said  at 
last,  in  a  tone  of  no  high  assurance,  "  That  he 
**  had  the  two  legions  lately  returned  to  him  by 
"  Caesar,  and  that  out  of  the  new  levies  he  be- 
**lieved  he  should  shortly  be  able  to  complete  a 
*' body   of  thirty    thousand  men;"  Tullus*   ex- 
claimed, ^*  O  Pompey,   you  have  deceived  us!" 
and  gave  his  opinion,  that  embassadors  should  im- 
mediately be  despatched  to  Caesar.     Upon  this 
one  Faivonius,  a  man  otherwise  of  no  bad  charao-» 
ter,  but  who  by  an  insolent  brutahty  affected  t6 

^  Hod.  Rimini,  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic. 
•^  Or,  as  we  should  vulgftrly  say  *^  Here  goes !"  * 
^  Lucius  Yolcatius  Tullus,  a  man  of  consular  digmty. 

L2 
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imitate  the  noble  freedom  of  Cato,  bade  Pompey 
*•  stamp  upon  the  ground,  and  call  forth  the  ar- 
*'  mies  which  he  had  promised." 

Pompey  bore  this  ill-timed  reproach  with  the 
utmost  mildness;  and,  when  Cato  reminded  himdf 
his  warnings  as  to  Caesar  from  the  first,  he  replied, 
**  Cato  indeed  had  spoken  more  like  a  prophet, 
*'  but  he  himself  had  acted  more  like  a  friend/' 
Cato  then  advised  that  Pompey  should  not  only 
be  appointed  general,  but  invested  with  a  discre-- 
tionary  power:  adding,  that  **  those  who  were 
"  the  authors  of  great  evils,  knew  best  how  to 
"  cure  them."  So  saying,  he  set  out  for  his  pro- 
vince of  Sicily,  and  the  other  state-officers  de- 
parted for  their's. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  Italy  was  now  in  motion, 
and  nothing  could  be  more  perplexed  than  the 
entire  face  of  things.  Thosie  who  lived  out  of 
Rome  fled  to  it  from  all  quarters,  and  those  who 
lived  in  it,  fled  as  fast  away  from  it ;  clearly  per- 
ceiving, that  in  such  a  tempestuous  and  disorderly- 
state  of  affairs  the  well-disposed  part  of  the  city 
wanted  strength,  while  the  ill-disposed  would  be 
refractory  and  unmanageable.  The  terrors  of  the 
people  could  not  be  removed,  and  no  one  would 
suffer  Pompey  to  lay  a  plan  of  action  for  himself. 
According  to  the  passion  wherewith  each  was  ac- 
tuated, whether  fear  or  sorrow  or  doubt,  they  en* 
deavoured  to  inspire  him  with  the  same;  inso* 
much,  that  he  frequently  on  the  same  day  adoptetl 
a  change  of  measures.  Neither  could  he  gain  any 
certain  intelligence  of  the  enemy's  motions,  be- 
Qause  many  persons  brought  him  every  casual  re- 
port, and  were  ?ingry  if  they  did  npt  obtain  implicit 
belief.  .  -    . 

Pompey  at  last  caused  it  to  be  declared  by  an 
edict  in  form,  that  the  commonwealth  was  in 
danger,  and  no   peacp,.  to  be  expected*' .     After 

^^  The   Latin   word   tuniuUns^'^  which  Plutarch  has  rendered 
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which,  he  signified  that  he  should  look  upon  thosis 
who  lemaioed  in  the  city  a8  the  partisans  of  Cse*, 
sar,  aod  theji  quitted  it  in  tlie  dusk  of  the  even- 
ing. The  consuls  also  fled,  without  having  of- 
fered the  sacrifices  which  their  customs  required 
before  a  war.  In  this  alarming  extremity,  however. 
Pom pey  could  not  hut  be  considered  as  happy  in 
the  affections  of  his  countrymen.  Though  many 
blamed  the  war^  there  wa^  not  a  single  individual 
who  hated  the  general  Nay,  the  number  of 
tbosie  who  followed  him,  out  of  attachment  to 
his  person,  was  more  considerable  than  that  of  the 
adventurers  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 

A  few  days  afterward,  Caesar  marched  into 
Rome.  When  he  was  in  possession  of  tl>c  city,  be 
behaved  in  general  with  great  moderation  and 
mildness  to  it*s  remaining  inhabitants.  Unly 
when  Metellus,  one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people, 
forbade  him  to  touch  the  money  in  the  public  trea* 
s^ry,  Ue  threatened  him  withde^th;  adding  an  ex* 
pressiou  more  lerrible  than  the  threat  itself, 
"  That  it  was  easier  for  him  to  do  it,  than  to  say 
*/  it."  Metellus  being  thus  frightened  away,  Cae- 
sar took  what  sums  he  yvanted,  and  then  went  iii 
pursuit  of  Pompey ;  being  anxious  to  drive  him  out 
pf  Italy,  before  his  forccis  could  arrive  from  Spain* 

Pompey,  who  wa»  master  of  Brundusiun>  and 
h^'d  a  sufficient  number  of  transports,  desired  the 
con^ls  to  embark  without  loss  of  time,  and  sent 
them  before  him  with  thirty  cohorts  to  Dyrrha* 
chium.  At  the  same  time  he  despatched  his  fa- 
ther in-law  Scipio  and  his  son  Cna^us  into  Syria, 
to  provide  ships  of  war.     He  had  well  secur^a 

^4fa^,is  a  yeiy  im^ompreheni^Te  one.  The  Romans  did  not 
call  &e  commotioDS  which  happen^  among  or  near  them,  before 
direct  hostilities  were  commenced,  by  the  name  of  ^  war  ;'  they 
distingaished  them  by  the  term^  tumiUtus, , 
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thegates  of  the  city,  and  planted  the  lightest  of  his 
slingers  and  archers  upon  the  walls ;  and  having 
now  ordered  the  Brundiisians  to  keep  within 
doors,  he  caused  a  number  or  trenches  to  be  cut, 
and  sharp  stakes  to  be  driven  into  them,  and  then 
covered  with  earth  in  all  the  streets,  except  two 
which  led  down  to  the  sea.  In  three  days  all  hia 
other  troops  were  embarked  Mrithout  interruption, 
and  he  then  suddenly  gave  the  signal  to  those 
who  guarded  the  walls ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
they  ran  swiftly  down  to  the  harbour,  and  got  on 
board.  Thus  havings  his  whole  complement,  he 
set  sail,  and  crossed  the  sea  to  Dyrrhachitim. 

When  Caesar  eame  and  saw  the  walls  left  desti- 
tute of  defence  **°,  he  concluded  that  Pompey  had 
taken  to  flight ;  and,  in  his  eagerness  to  pursue 
him  would  certainly  have  fallen  upon  the  sharp 
stakes  in  the  trenches,  had  not  the  Brundusians 
informed  him  of  them.  He  then  avoided  the 
streets",  and  took  a  circuit  round  the  town,  by 
which  he  discovei*ed  that  all  the  vessels  were  set 
out,  except  two  that  had  not  many  soldiers  aboard. 

This  manoeuvre  of  Pompey  was  commonly  rec-* 
koned  among  the  greatest  acts  of  generalship. 
Caesar  however  could  not  help  wondering  that  his 
adversary,  who  was  in  possession  of  a  fortified 
town,  and  expected  his  forces  from  Spain,  and  at 
the  same  time  was  master  of  the  sea,  should  thus 
have  resigned  and  deserted  Italy.  Cicero**  likewiae 


90 


Caesax  besieged  the  place  nii^e  days,  daring  which  he  not  anlj 
tuvested  it  on  the  land^side,  bat  nndertook  to  shut  ap  the  port  hj 
a  staccado  of  his  own  invention^  Before  the  ifork  however 
could  be  completed,  Pompey  made  his  escape.  See  the  details  in 
Cacs,  B.  C.  i. 

^'/This  passage  may  perhaps  mean,  '^  That  he  aroided  iii^ 
'^  principal  streets^  and  c^me  by  many  wii|din||S  and  turnings  tQ 
•^  the  hayen." 

*Ep.ad  AttTu,  n. 
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blamed  him  for  having  imitated  the  conduct  of 
Themistocles,  rather  than  that  of  Pericles,  when 
the  posture  of  his  affairs  more  resembled  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  latter.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
measures  which  Caesar  adopted  shcM'ed,  that  he 
was  afraid  of  a  protraction  of  the  war:  For  hav- 
ing taken  Numerius%  a  friend  of  Pompey,  h«  had 
sent  him  to  Brundusium,  with  offers  of  coming  to 
an  accommodation  upon  reasonable  terms.  But 
Numerius,  instead  of  bringing  back  an  answer; 
sailed  away  with  Pompey. 

Caesar  thus  make  himself  master  of  all  Italy  in' 
sixty  days,  without  the  least  bloodshed ;  and  he 
would  have  been  glad  to  have  proceeded  immedi- 
ately in  pursuit  of  Pompey.  But  as  he  was  in 
want  of  shipping,  he  gave  up  that  design  for  the 
present,  and  marched  to  Spain  with  an  intent  to 
gain  the  forces  there. 

In  the  mean  time,  Pompey  assembled  a  large 
army,  and  at  sea  he  was  altogether  invincible:  for 
he  had  five  hundred  ships  of  war,  and  the  number 
of  his  shallops  and  pinnaces  was  still  more  consi« 
derable.  With  regard  to  his  land-forces,  he  had 
seven  thousand  horse,  the  flower  of  Rome  and 
Ita!y%  all  nien  of  family,  fortune,  and  courage. 
His  infantry,  though  numerous,  was  a  mixture^of 
raw  undisciplined  soldiers :  He  therefore  exercised 
them  during  his  stay  at  Beroea,  where  he  was  by 
no  means  idle,  but  performed  all  the  exercises  of 


^  Caesar  calls  him  ^  Cn.  Magius.'  He  wajs  master  of  P<Nn- 
pey^'s  Board  of  Works. 

^  C«sar  on  the  contrary  says,  that /this  body  of  horse  was  al- 
most entirely  composed  of  strangers:  ^  There  were  six  hundred 
^  Gralatians,  fiye  hundred  Cappadocians,  as  many  Thracians,  two 
c<  liaadred  Macedonians,  five  hundred  Gauls  or  Germans,  eight 
^^  hvndred  raised  ont  of  his  own  estates  or  out  6f  his  own  reti* 
^  noe ;"  and  so  of  the  rest,  whom  he  particularly  mentions,  and 
assigns  to  their  respectife  countries.    (B.  C.  iii.  4.) 
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a  soldier, , as  if  be  had.  been  in  the  vigoor'of  hij 
age.  It  inspired  his  troops  with  newr  courage, 
when  they  saw  Pompey  the  Great,  at  the  a^e  of 
fifty'^ight,  going  through  the  whole  military  dis- 
cipline, in  heavy  armour  and  on  foot ;  and  then 
mounting  his  horse,  drawing  his  sword  with  ease 
when  at  full  speed,  and  as  dexterously  ^sheathing 
it  again.  As  to  the  javelin,  l;e  threw  it  not  only 
with  exactness,  but  with  such  force,  that  few  of 
the  young  men  could  dart  it  to  a  farther  distaivce. 
Many  kings  and  princes  repaired  to  his  camp, 
and  the  number  of  Roman  officers  who  had  com* 
manded  armies  was  sufficient  to  compose  a  com- 
plete senate,  labienus^  who  had  been  honoured 
with  Caesar's  friendship  and  served  under  him  iu 
Gaul,  now  joined  Pompey.  Even  Brutus,  the  so© 
of  that  Brutus,  who  had  been  killed  by  him  (not 
in  the  most  honourable  manner)  in  the  Cisalpine 
Gaul  ^,  a  man  of  spirit  that  had  never  spoken  to 
Pompey  before,  because  he  considered  him  as  bi» 
father's  murtherer,  now  ranged  himself  under  hi« 
banners  as  the  defender  of  the  liberties  of  hi* 
country,  Cicero  likewise,  though  he  had  written 
and  advised  otherwise,  was  ashamed  not  to  appee^c^ 


^  It  seemed  rery  strange^  says  Dio,  that  Labienus  should  aban* 
dOB  CaBSar  who  had  loaded  him  with  honours,  and  given  him  thd 
e^ipmand  of  all  the  forces  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alpe  while' lie 
wias  at  Rome.  But  he  as3igns  this  reason  for  it :  "  Labteniua^ 
^  elated  with  his  immense  wraith  and  proud  of  his  preferments, 
<<  forgot  himself  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  assume  a  character  yery 
^^oinbecoming. a. person  in  his  circumstances.  He  was  even  for 
^^  patting  himself  upon  an  equality  with  Cssar,  who  theri^upoi^ 
'^•^rew  cool  toward  him,  and  treated  him  with  some  resecre,:  this 
f*  Xabierus  resented,  and  went  aver  to  Pompey.     (xli.  4.)  : 

^  The  former  English  translator  renders  this  ^  Galatia,'  He' 
Q\i^t  to  hare  Bemembered  that  ^e  Brutus  i^  question  wa?  kUled- 
by 'Geminius  in  a  village  near  the  Po  by  Ppmpey's  ord^r^.aftear  }ie' 
had  accepted  his  submission,,  if  not  ..promised  j^im  his  life,.  Ibf 
authors  of  the  .Unitersi^  Histoiy  liave  copied  tbe^rjc^c*  & 


ui  the  number  of  thos^  who  hazarded  theiv  lives 
for  Rome.  Tidius  Scxtius  too,  though  extremely 
0I4  and  maimed  of  one  leg,  repaired  among  the 
rest  to  his  standard  in  Macedon;  and  though 
others  only  laughed  and  scoffed  at  his  dec^epid 
appearance,  Porapey  no  sooner  cast  his  eyes  upon 
hiiQ>  than  he  rose  up  and  ran  to  meet  him ;  consi-> 
dering  it  as  an  illustrious  proof  of  the  justice  of  hia 
cause,  that  in  spite  of  age  and  weakness  persona 
should  come  and  seek  danger  with  him,  rather  than 
stay  at  home  in  safety. 

But  after  Pompey  had  assembled  his  senate,  and 
QQ  Cato's  motion  passed  a  decree,  "  that  no  Ro- 
''  man  should  be  killed  except  in  battle,  nor  any 
*'  city  that  was  subject  to  the  Romans  plun-» 
*^dered,"  his  p^rty  daily  gained  ground.  Those,- 
who  lived  at  too  great  a  distance  or  were  too  weak 
to  take  a  share  in  the  war,  interested  themselves 
^R  the  cause  as  much  as  they  were  able,  and  with 
words  at  least  contended  for  it ;  looking  upon 
those  as  enemies  both  to  the  gods  and  to  men,  who 
did  i^ot  wish  that  Pompey  might  conquer, 

Caesar,  indeed,  niade  a  merciful  use  of  hia 
victories.  He  had  lately  taken  possession  of  Pom- 
pey*s  forces  in  Spain,  and  though  it  was  not  with* 
9Ut  a  battle,  he  disipissed  the  officers,  and  incor^ 
ppratied  the  troops  with  his  own.  After  this,  he 
repassed  the  Alps  and  marched  through  Italy  to 
Brundusium,  where  he  arrived  at  the  time  of  the 
winter-solstice.  There  he  crossed  the  sea,  and 
landed  atOricum;  whence  he  despatched  VibuU 
lius"   one  of   Pompey '3   friends,   whoixi  he  had 

^  Ib  the  printed  text  it  Is  ^  Jal^ias  ;*  but  one  of  the  MSS.  giyog 
us  '  Vibullius,'  which  is  the  name  he  has  in  Caesar  (B.  C.  iii.  10.) 
Yilndlius  Rufus  travelied  night  and  day,  without  allowing  himself 
any  rest,  till  he  reached  Pompey's  camp.  That  general  had  not. 
yet.reeeiTed  advioe  of  Cassar's  arrival ;  but  he  was  no  sooner  in- 
fonaed  <of  t|ie  taMng  of  Oricmn  and  ApoUonia^  than  he  imme^; 
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brought  prisoner  thither,  with  proposals  of  a  con-  ^ 

ference  between  himself  and  Pompey,  '*  in  which 
*'  they  should  agree  to  disband  their  armies  within 
*'  three  days,  renew  their  friendship,  confirm  it 
"  with  solemn  oaths,  and  then  both  return  to 
''  Italy." 

Pompey  took  this  overture  for  another  snare, 
and  therefore  hastily  marched  down  to  the  sea, 
and  secured  all  the  forts  and  places  of  strength 
for  land-forces,  as  well  as  all  the  ports  and  other 
commodious  stations  for  shipping;  so  that 
not  a  single  wind  blew,  which  did  not  bring 
him  either  provisions  or  troops,  or  money.  On' 
the  other  hand,  Csesar  was  reduced  to  such  straits 
both  by  sea  and  land,  that  be  was  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  seeking  a  battle.  Accordingly,  he 
daily  attacked  Pompey 's  entrenchments,  and  bad^ 
him  defiance.  In  most  of  these  attacks  and  skir-  • 
mishes,  he  had  tlie  advantage ;  but  one  day  he  wrfs  , 
in  dangrr  of  losing  his  whole  army.  Pompey  fought 
.  with  so  much  valour,  that  he  put  Caesar's  whole 
detachment  to  flight,  after  having  killed  twa  thou* 
sand  of  them  upon  the  spot :  but  he  was  either  un- 
able or  afraid  to  pursue  his  blow,  and  enter  their 
camp  alonj;  with  them.  Cassar  said  to  his  friends 
upon  the  occasion,  **  This  day  the  victory  would 
*'  have  heen  the  enemy's,  had  their  general  known 
*'  how  to  conquer/' 
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diafelj  decamped^  and  by  long  marches  reached  Oricam  before 
Caesar, 

^  Yet  it  may  be  observed,  in  defence  of  Pompey,  that  as  his 
troops  were  raw  and  unexperienced,  it  was  not  amiss  to  try  them 
in  many  skirmishes  and  light  attacks,  before  he  hazarded  a  general 
engagement  with  an  army  of  veterans.  Many  instances  of  that 
kind  might  be  produced  from  the  conduct  of  the  ablest  generals: 
and  we  are  persuaded,  that  if  Pompey  had  attempted  to  force 
Caesar's  camp,  he  would  have  been  repulsed  with  loss*and  dis. 
grace.    Pompey's  most  fatal  error  seems  to  have  been,  his  8u£fer. 
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Pompey's  troops,  elated  with  this  success,  were 
in  great  haste  to  come  to  a  decisive  battle*  Nay, 
Pompey  himself  wrote  to  the  kings,  generals,  and 
cities  in  his  interest,  in  the  style  of  a  conqueror. 
Yet  all  this  while,  he  dreaded  the  issue  of  a  general 
action;  believing  it  tnuch  better  by  length  of  time, 
by  famine  and  fatigue,  to  tire  out  men  who  had 
ever  been  invincible  in  arms,  and  long  accus- 
tomed to  conquer  when  they  fought  together. 
Besides,  he  knew  the  infirmities  of  age  had  made 
them  unfit  for  the  other  operations  of  war,  for  long 
marches  and  countermarches,  for  digging  trenches 
and  building  forts,  and  that  therefore  they  wished 
for  nothing  so  much  as  a  battle.  Pompey,  with 
all  these  arguments,  found  it  no  easy  matter  to 
keep  his  army  quiet. 

After  this  last  engagement,  Caesar  was  in  such 
want  of  provisions  that  he  was  forced  to  decamp, 
and  he  took  his  way  through  Athamania*  toThes- 
saly.  This  added  »o  much  to  the  high  opinion, 
which  Pompey's  soldiers  entertained  of  fhem* 
selves,  that  it  was  impossible  to  keep  it  within 
bounds.  They  cried  out  with  one  voice,  **  Caesar 
•*  is  fled."  Some  called  upon  the  general  to  pur- 
sue; some,  to  pass  over  to-  Italy.  Others  de- 
spatched their  friends  and  servants  to  Rome,  to 
engage  houses  near  the  Forum,  for  tlue  conveni- 
ence of  soliciting  the  high  offices  of  state.  And 
not  a  few  went  of  their  own  accord  to  Cornelia, 
who  had  been  privately  lodged  in  Lesbos,  to  con- 
gratulate her  on  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 

Upon  this  emergency,  a  council  of  vi^ar  was 
called ;  in  which  Afranius  gave  it  as  his  opinion, 
*'  That  they  ought  immediately  to  regain  Italy, 
*'  for  that  was  the  grand  object  of  the  war.     Si* 

iag  himself  hf  the  importunity  of  liis  officers  and  soldiers,  agaiast 
liis  own  better  judgement,  to  be  brought  tq  an  action  at  Ic^t, 

^  A  district  of  Epirus, 
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*'  cily,    Sardiniar    Corsica,    Spaing    and    both  the 
*/  Gauls  would  soon  gubmit  to  tho§e,  who  wera 
*•  masters    there.     What    should    affect  Pompey 
"  still  more  was,  that  liis  native  country  just  by 
*'  was  stretching  out  her  hands  to  him  as  a  sup- 
**pHant;  and  it   was  incompatible   with  his   ho- 
*'  nour  to  let  her  remain  under  such  indignities, 
*' and  in  so  disgraceful  a  vassalage  to  the  slaves 
"  and  flatterers  of  tyrants."     But  Pompey  thought 
it  would  neither  be  creditable  to  fly  a  second  time 
from  Caesar,  and  again  to  be  pursued,  when  for- 
tune had  put  it  in  his  power  to  pursue;  nor  agree- 
able to  the  laws  of  piety,  to  leave   bis  father-in^ 
law  Spipio  and  many  other  persons  of  consular 
dignity  in  preece  and  Thessaly  a  prey  to  Caesar, 
with  all  thfir  treasures  and  forces.     As  for  Rome, 
he  shQuld  best  eoosirit  h^r  interests,  by  fixing  the 
scene  of  war  at  the  greatest  distance  from  her; 
that  without  feehqg  it's  calamities,    or  perhaps 
hearing  tlie  report  of  them,  she  might  quietly  wait 
for  the  conqueror. 

This  opinion  prevailing,  he  set  out  in  pursuit  of 
Caesar ;  with  a  resolution  not  to ,  hazard  a  baiitle, 
but  to  keep  near  enough  to  hold  him  as  it  were 
besieged,  and  to  wear  him  out  by»famine.  Thi§ 
he  thought  his  best  plan;  and  a  report  was  more- 
over brought  him,  of  it's  being  whispered  among 
the  equestrian  order,  **  That  as  soon  as  they  had 
**  taken  off  Caesar,  they  could  do  nothing  better 
"  than  take  off  him  too."  Some  say,  that  this  was 
the  reason  why  he  did  not  employ  Cato  in  any 
service  of  importance ;  but  upon  his  march  against 
CfiBsar  sent  him  to  the  sea-coast  to  take  care  of 
the  baggage,  lest  after  he  had  destroyed  Cassar, 
Cato  should  soon  oblige  him  to  lay  down  his  own 
commission. 

While  he  thus  softly  followed  the  enemy's  steps^ 
fi  complaint  was  raised  against  him  and  urged 
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with  iriuch  clamour,  that  he  was  not  exercising 
his  generalship  upon  Cassar,  but  upon  the  senate 
and  the  whole  commonwealth ;  .in  order  that  he 
might  for  ever  retain  the  command,  and  have 
those  for  his  servants  and  guards,  who  had  a  right 
to  govern  the  world.  Domitius  iSnobarbus,  to 
increase  the  odium,  always  called  him  *'  Agamem- 
**  non,''  and  '*  King  of  kings."  Favonius  stung 
him  no  less  with  a  jest,  than  others  by  their  un- 
seasonable severity  ;  he  went  about  crying,  "My 
*'  friends,  we  shall  eat  no  figs  in  Tiisculum  this 
'*  year.*'  And  Lucius  Afranius,  who  had  lost  tlie 
forces  in  Spain,  and  was  accused  of  having  be- 
trayed them  into  the  enemy's  hand,  now  when  he 
Uaw  Pompey  avoid  a  battle,  said  ;  **  He  was  suf- 
"  prised,  that  his  accusers  should  make  any  diffi- 
"  culty  of  fighting  that  merchant  (as  they  called 
"  Caesar)  who  trafficked  for  provinces/' 

These  and  miany  similar  salUes  of  ridicule  had 
such  an  effect  upon  Pompey,  who  was  ambitious 
of  bemg  spoken  well  of  by  the  world,  and  had  too 
much  deference .  for  the  opinions  of  his  friends, 
that  he  gave  up  his  own  better  judgement,  to  fol- 
low them  in  the  career  of  their  false  hopes  and 
prospects :  a  thing,  which  would  have  been  un» 
pardonable  in  the  pilot  or  master  of  a  ship,  much 
more  in  the  commiander-in-chief  of  so  many  na- 
tions and  such  numerous  armies.  He  had  often 
commended  the  physician,  who  allows  no  indulr 
gence  to  the  whimsical  longings  of  his  patients; 
and  yet  he  humoured  the  sickly  cravings  of  his 
army,  and  was  afraid  to  give  them  pain,  though 
it  was  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  their  lifc 
and'  being.  For  who  can  pronounce  that  army  to 
have  been,  in  a  sound  and  healthy  state,  when 
some  of  the  officers  went  about  the  camp  can- 
vassing fof  the  offices  of  consul  and  prsetor;  and 
Others  {namely  Spinther,  Domitius^   and  Scipio) 
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'  Avere  engaged  in  quarrels  and  cabals  about  Cae- 
sars high-priesthood****:  as  if  their  adversary  had 
•  been  only  a  Tigranes  king  of  Armenia,  or  a 
prince  of  the  Nabathseans ;  and  not  that  Csesar 
and  that  army,  who  had  stormed  a  thousand  cities, 
subdued  above  three  hundred  nations,  gained 
numberless  victories  over  the  Germans  ^nd  Gauls, 
taken  a  million  of  prisoners,  and  killed  as  many 
fairly  in  the  field.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  they 
continued  loud  and  tumultuous  in  their  demand 
of  a  battle,  and  when  they  came  to  the  plains  of 
Pharsalia,  compelled  Pompey  to  call  a  council  of 
war.  Labienus,  who  had  the  command  of  the 
•cavalry,  rose  up  first  and  took  an  oath  ;  "  That  he 
**  would  not  return  from  the  battle,  till  he  had  put 
"  the  enemy  to  flight."  All  the  other  officers 
iswore  the  same. 

On  the  next  night,  Pompey  had  the  following 
dream  *®^ :  He  thought,  that  '*  he  entered  his  own 
*•  theatre,  and  was  received  with  loud  plaudits; 
*•  after  which  he  adorned  the  temple  of  Venus 
**  the  Victorious  with  many  spoils."  This  vi- 
sion on  one  side  encouraged,  and  on  another 
alarmed  him.  He  was  afraid  that  Csesar,  who  was 
a  descendant  of  Venus,  would  be  aggrandised  at 

^^  See  this  folly  of  Pompey's  officers  strongly  represented  by 
Caesar,  (B.  C.  iii.  82.)  "  The  bear"  was  not  doomed  to  fall  by 
these  hunters ! 

The  Nabathaeans,  mentioned  below,  were  an  Arabian  nation*. 


**^'  At  noxfelicis  Magiio  pars  ultima  vita 
Sollicitos  vana  decepit  imagine  stimnos. 
Nam  Pompriatii  visus  sibi  sede  theatri 
Inunmeram  effigietn  Romance  ceruere  plebiSy 
AttoUique  suum  hstis  ad  sidera  nwnen 
Vocihm^  4*  p^s^  cwu'os  ccrtare  sattantcs. 

(Wc.  vii.) 
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his  expense.  BesideSi  a  panic  '^  fear  ran  through 
the  camp<»  the  noise  of  which  awaked  him.  .And 
about  tne  morning-watch  there  suddenly  ap« 
peared  over  Cassar's  camp,  where  every  thing  was 
perfectly  quiet,  a  great  light,  from  which  a  stream 
of  fire  issued  in  the  form  of  a  torch,  and  fell 
upon  that  of  Pompey.  Cassar  himself  says,  he 
saw  it  as  he  was  going  his  rounds  ^^^. 

Csesar  was  preparing,  at  break  of  day,  to  march 
to  Scotusa  ^^ :  his  soldiers  were  striking  their  tents, 
and  the  servants  and  beasts  of  burthen  were  al* 
ready  in  motion  ;  when  his  scouts  brought  intelli- 
gence that  they  had  seen  arms  handed  about  in 
the  enemy's  camp,  and  perceived  a  noise  and  bus- 
tle which  indicated  an  approaching  battle.  After 
these,  others  came  and  assured  him,  that  the  first 
ranks  were  drawn  up. 

Upon  this,  CsBsar  said ;  *  *  The  lon^- wished  day 
*'  is  come,  on  which  we  shall  fight  with  men,  and 
^'  not  with  want  and  famine."  He  then  immedi- 
ately ordered  the  red  mantle  to  be  displayed  be- 
fore his  pavilion,  which  among  the  Romans  is  the 
signal  of  battle.  The  soldiers  no  sooner  beheld 
it,  than  they  left  their  tents  as  they  were,  and  ran 
to  arms  with  loud  shouts  and  ^every  expression  of 

^'^  Panic  fears''  were  so  called  from  the  terror,  with  which  the 
fod  Pan  is  said  to  hare  struck  the^nemies  of  Greece  at  the  battle 
of  Marathon. 

^  This  passage,  however,  is  not  now  to  be  found  in  his  remain- 
ing works.  * 

^  Upo  (ncorsg^  in  the  printed  text,  is  evidently  a  corruption:  Aa 
anonymous  MS.  gives  us  Ttpos  ^xorsarav^  and  is  confirmed  by 
Suppl.  Liv.  cxii.  6*2.  Scotusa  was  a  city  of  Thessaly,  a  little 
to  the  N.  of  Pharsalia.  There  was  another  likewise  of  the  same 
name,  situated  upon  the  river  Strymon  in  Thrace.  Caesar  was 
persuaded,  that  Pompey  would  not  come  to  action ;  and  therefore 
chose  to  march  in  search  of  provisions,  sa  well  as  to  harass  the 
enemy  with  frequent  movements,  and  to  watch  his  opportunity  in 
some  of  those  movements  to  fall  upon  them. 


joy.  And  tvhen  the  officers  be^an  to  arrange  them 
m  order  of  battle,  each  man  fell  into  his  propei? 
rink  as  quietly,  and  with  as  fiiuch  skill  aiid  ease, 
as  a  chorus  in  a  tragedy. 

Pompey  *°*  placed  himself  in  his  right  \ving 
over-against  Antony,  and  his  fathcr-in*law  Scipio 
in  the  centre,  opposite  to  Domitius  Calvihus.  His 
left  wing  was  comfnanded  by  Lucius  Domitius,- 
and  supported  by  the  cavalry ;  for  they  were  al- 
most all  ranged  on  that  side,  in  order  to  break  iii 
upon  Caesar  and  cut  off  the  tenth  legion^  which 
was  accbunted  the  bravest  in  his  army,  and  in 
which  he  used  to  fight  in  person.  Csesar  seeing 
the  enemy's  left  wing  so  well  guarded  with  horse, 
and  fearing  the  excellence  of  their  armOur,  sent 

for  a  detachment  of  six  cohorts  from  the  body  of 

.  > 

'^  It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  the  account,  which  Caesar  him-» 
self  has  left  us  of  this  memorable  battle,  should  meet  with  con- 
tradiction.    Yet  so  it  is ;  Plutarch  differs  widely  from  him,  anc( ' 
Appian  from  both.  According  to  Caesar  (B.  C.  iii.  SS*)  •  Pompey: 
was  on  the  left  with  the  two  legions,  whifh  Caesar  had  .returne4 
to  him  at  the  beginning  of  the   war.     Scipiq,   with  the  legions 
which  he  had  brought  from  Syria,  and  the  reinforcements  sent  by 
several  kings  and  states  of  Asia,  was  in  the  ^cntrc.     The  Cilicianr 
legion,  and  some  cohorts  which  had  serTed  in  Spain  under  tha 
command  of  Afranius,  were  in  the  right.  As  Pompey's  right  wing 
was  covered  by  the  Enipeus,  he  strengthened  the  left  with  ilie 
Steven  thousand  horse,  as  well  as  with  the  slingers  and  archers. 
The  whole*  army,  consisting  of  forty- five  thousand  men,  wai 
drawn  up  in  three  lines,  with  very  little  spaces  between  them.     Ill' 
<5onfotniity  to  this  disposition,  Caesar's  army  >tas  dieawn  up  in  the 
following  order  ;  the  tenth  legion,  which  had  on  all  occasions  sig-' 
lialised  itself  above  the  rest,  was  placed  in  the  right  wing,  and 
the  ninth  in  the  left ;  but  as  the  latter  had  been  considerably 
weakened  in  the  action  at  Dyrrhachium,   the  eighth  legion  was 
posted    so  near  it,  as  .to   be  able  (if  necessary)  to    Sftpport 
it.     The  rest   of  Caesar's  forces  filled  up  the  spaces  between 
the  two  wings.     Mark  Antony  commanded  the  left  wing,  Sylfa' 
the  right,  and  Cneius  Domitius  Calvus  the  main  body.     AS  fof 
Caesar,  he  posted  himself  on  the  right  over- against  Fompey,-  diat' 
he  might  have  him  always  in  sight.  -  -  - 
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r^^rve,  and  .placed  ^hern  behind  the  teoth  legtoa 
with  orders  not  to  stir  before  the  attack,  le§t  they 
should  be  discovered  by  the  enemy:  but  when 
the  eiiemy's  cavahy  had  charged,  to  make  up 
through  the  foremost  ranks,  aiid  then  not  to  dis-; 
charge  their  Javelins  at  a  distance,  as  brave  men 
generally  do  iq  their  eagermejjs  to  come  to  sword 
}i\  h^nd;  but  to  reserve  them  till  they  came  to 
clp.se  fighting,  and  then  push  them  upward  into  the 
pyes  and  fi^ces  of  the  enemy.  **  For  those  fair 
**  blopmipg  dancer^,"  s^id  he,  "  will  never  stand 
**  the  steel  aimed  at  their  eyes,  but  will  fly  ^o  §ave 
**  their  h  ami  so  me  faces." 

While  Cflssar  was  thus  employed,  Pompcy  took 
a  view  on  hprseb^cjc  of  the  order  of  both  armies; 
and  finding  that  the  enemy  kept  their  ranks  with 
the  utmost  e-^acfness,  and  quietly  waite<l  for  the 
signal  of  b^tlp,  while  his  own  men  for  want  of 
ej^perience  were  fluctuating  and  unsteady,  he  was 
afraid  they  wo^ld  be  broken  upon  the  first  onset. 
He  therefore  cdmmauled  the  vanguard  to  stanil 
firm  in  their  ranks,  and  in  close  order,  to  receive 
the  enemy's  charge.  C^sar  condemned  this  mea- 
sure *^,  as  not  only  tending  to  lessen  the  vigour  of 
the  blows,  which  is  always  greatest  in  the  as- 
sailants, but  also  to  damp  the  hre  and  spirjt  of  tli^ 
men ;  whereas  those  who  advance  with  impetu- 
osity, and  encourage  each  other  with  shouts,  arc 
(illed  with  an  enthusiastic  animation,  and  valour. 

Cagsar's  army  consisted  of  twenty-two  thou- 
sand men,  aiid  Pompey's  was  rather  more  than 
twice  that  numbei*.  Wlien  the  signal  was  given 
on  both  sides,  and  the  trumpets  sounded  a  charge, 
each  common  man  attended  simply  to  his  own 
concern.     But  some  of ^  the  principal  Romans  an<l 

'^•B.  C.  iii,  9^.  • 
VOL.  IV.  M 
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Greeks,  who  only  stood  and  looked  on  when  tho. 
dreadful  moment  of  action  approached,  could  not 
help  considering  to  what  a  state  the  avarice  and  am- 
bition of  two  men  had  brought  the  Ronian  empire. 
On  both  sides  similar  arms,  fraternal  files,  common 
standards'^!  in  short,  the  strength  and  flower  of 
one  and  the  same  city  turned  upon  itself!     Wha| 
could  be  a  stronger  proof  of  the  blindness  and 
phrensy  of  human  nature,  when  carried  away  by 
it's  passions  ?  Had  they  been  willing  to  wield  -^ 
joint  sceptre,  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  th^ir  labours 
in  tranquillity,  the   largest  and  best  part  of  the 
world  was  their  own.     Or,  if  they  must  have  in- 
dulged their  thirst  of  victories  and  triunifihs,  the 
Parthians  and  Germans  were  still  to  be  subdued  ; 
Scythia  and  India  yet  remained ;  together  with  a 
very  plausible  colour  for  their  lust  of  new  ?icqui- 
sitions,  the  prete>^t  of  civilising  barbarians,     And 
what  Scythian  horse,  what  Parthian  arrows,  what 
Indian  treasures,  could  have  resisted  seventy  thou- 
sand Romans  lee}  on    by  Poinpey  and  Caesar,  \vilh 
whose  pamps  those  nations   had  long  been  ac- 
quainted:    into  such  a  variety  of  wild  apd   sa- 
vage countries  had  these  two  generals  carried  their 
victorious  arms  !   Whereas  now  they  stood  threat- 
ening each   other   with  destruction ;  not  sparing 
even  their  own  glory,  though  to  it  they  sgcrificed 
their  country,  but  prepared  (one of  them  at  least) 
to  lose  the  rqjijtation  of  being  invincible,    which 
hitherto  they  had  both  maintained.     So  that  the 
alliance,   which  they  had  contracted  by  Pompey*s 
marriage  to  Julia,  was  from  the  first  on|y  an -artful 


Vf — Pares  4iquilas  ,  ft  pilti  miuaniia  pilis. 

(Lud.  1 .  7.) 
The  philosophical  poet  proceeds  to  remark,  bo^r  much  of  foreign 
conquest  might  have  been  accqmplished  by  this  expeiiditnre  of  Ro. 
mtn  blood,  in  nearlv  the  «ame  manner  with  Plutarch.* 
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expedient ;  and  her  cbarmSy  instead  of  being  the 
pledgeof  a  sincere  friendship,  were  to  fornl  a  mere 
compact  of  interest  and  expediency. 

The  plain  of  Pharsalia  was  now  covered  with 
men,  an<l  horses,  and  arms ;  and  the  signal  of 
battle  being  given  on  both  sides,  the  first  on  that 
of  Ciesar  who  advanced  to  the  charge  was  Caius 
Crastinus^,  who  commanded  a  corps  of  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  men,  and  was  determined  to  ve- 
rify his  promise  to  his  general  He  was  the  first 
man  whom  Caesar  saw,  when  he  went  out  of  the 
trenches  in  the  morning:  and  upon  titat  generaPs 
asking  him  what  he  thought  of  the  battle^  he 
iitretched  out  his  haa<l,  and  answered  in  a  cheer- 
fuJ  tone,  *'  You  will  gain  a  glorious  victory,  and  I 
**  shall  have  your  praise  this  day,  alive .  or 
**  dead."  In  pursu^ance  of  his  promise,  he  ad- 
vanced the  foremost,  and  with  many  following  to 
support  him,  charged  into,  the  midst  of  the  ene- 
my. They  soon  took  to  their  swords,  and  num- 
bers were  slain;  but  as  Crastinus  was  making 
his  way  forward,  and  cutting  down  all  before 
him,  one  of  Pompey's  men  stood  to  receive  liim, 
and  pushed  his  sword  in  at  his  mouth  with  such 
force,  that  it  went  through  the  nape  of  his  neck^ 
Crastinus  thus  killed,  the  fight  was  maintairied 
^on^)Oth  sides  with  equal  advantage. 

Pomf%ey  did  not  immediately  bring  on  his 
right  win g,  but  often  directed  his  eyes  to  the 
left,  and  lost  time  in  waiting  to  sec  what  execu- 
tion his  cavalry  would  do  in  that  quarter.  Mean- 
while they  had  extended  jheirsquadions  to  surround 
Caesar,  and  prepared  to  drive  the  few  horse  which 
he  had  placed  iu  front  back  upon  the  foot.  At 
that  instant,  Caesar  gave  the  signal :    upon  which 

^^  So  Csesar,  ib.  91.  calls  him.      His  name  in  Plutarch  is 
'Crasfiianns,'  in  Appian  *  Crassinus/ 

U2 
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hi  $  cavalry  i-e  treated  a  little,  and  the  sii  CohottJi 
'\vhich  consisted  of  thtfele  thousand  men  and  had 
been  placed  behind  the  tenth  legion,  advanced 
to  surround  Poirpey's  cavalry  ;  and  comiftg  close 
tip  to  them,  raised  the^  points  of*  their  javelinS 
as  they  had  been  taught,  and  aimed  them  at  the 
face  *^.  Their  adverisaries,  who  werfe  hot  iexpe* 
Tienced  in  any  kind  of  fighting  and  had  not  the 
least  previous  idea  of  this,  could  Hot  parry  ot 
endure  the  blows  upon  their  faces,  but  turned 
their  backs  or  coVered  their  eyfes  with  their  hatidsi 
and  soon  fled  with  great  dishonour.  »  Caesart 
men  took  no  care  to  pursue  them,  but  directed 
their  force  against  the  enemy's  infahtry;,  parti- 
cularly against  that  wing  which,  now  stripped 
of  it's  horse,  Vay  open  on  air  sides  to  tha  attack. 
The  six  cohorts  therefore  took  them  in  flank, 
'while  the  tenth  legion  charged  them  in  front;  and 
they  who  had  hoped  to  surround  the  enemy,  and 
how  instead  of  tnat  sa\V  themselves  surrounded, 
made  but  a  short  resistance,  and  then  precipi- 
tately fled. 

From  the  dust  that  was  raised,  Pohnpey  con- 
jectured the  fate  of  his  cavalry ;  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  feay,  what  passed  at  that  moment  in 
his  mind.  He  appeared  like  a  man  mpxxn-struck 
and  distracted ;  and  without  considering  that 
he  was  Pompey  the  Great,  or  speaking  to  any 
one,  he  qiritted  the  ranks,  and  retired  step  by 
step  toward  his  camp:  a  scene,  which  cannot 
be  better  painted  than  iti  theise  verses  of  Ho- 
mer '^; 

But  parrtalJoTcesji^nttsingHecfor's  part, 

Shot  heaven  inbred  horror  through  the  Grecian's  heart; 

•    '"  Milcsjferifaciem, 

^^  II.  xi.  543,  &c.  whcr^het  is  speaking  of  the  (Hght  of  Ajax 
from  Hector.     The  translation  is  by  Pope. 


Confined,  unncqre^  in  Hector's  preifnciei^rpiiriiji 
Amazed  he  stood,  with  terrors  not  his  own. 
O'er  his  broad  back  his  moony  shield  he  tfarew^i 
,  And  glarioii;  round  by  tardy  steps  withdrew. 

In  this  condition  he  entered  his  teat,  where, 
he  sat  down,  and  uttered  not  a  word;  tilLat  last, 
upon  finding  that  some  of  the  enemy  had  en- 
tered the  camp « along  with  the  fugitives,  he  said^ 
**  What!  my  camp  too!"  After  this  short. jex-. 
clamation  he  rose  up,  and  dressing  himself  in  a 
manner  suitable  to  his  fortune,  privately  with- 
drew'*\  All  the  rest  of  the  legions  fled;  and 
an  immense  slaughter  was  made,  in  the  camp,  of 
the  servants  and  others  who  h2^d  the  care  .ot  the 
tents.  But  Asinius  Pollio,  who  then  fought  on 
Caesar's  side,  assures  us  that  of  the  regular  troops 
there  were  not  above  six  thousand  men  killed  *V, 

Upon  the  taking  of  the  camp,  a  spectacle  ap^ 
peared,  wliich  showed  in  strong  colours  the  va- 

^^^  Caesar  tells  us,  that  the  cohorts  ^ppoinjied  ip  defend  thfi 
camp  made  a  y^orous  resistance ;;  but  being  at  length  OTerpow. 
<;red,  Aed  to  a  neighbouring  mountain,  where  he  resolved  to  in. 
Test  them.  Before  he  had  finished  his  lines,  however,  want  of 
water  obliged  them  to  abandon  that  post,  and  retire  toward 
Laristo.  Caesar  pursued  the  fugitives  at  the  head  of  four  I^ons 
{not  of  the  fourth  legion,  83  the  authors  of  the  Universal  History 
erroneously  say)  and  after  six  miles*  march  came  up  with  them. 
But  they,  not  daring  to  engage  troops  flushed  with  victory,  fled 
for  refuge  to  a  high  hill,  the  foot  of  which  was  watered  by  a  little 
river.  Though  Caesar*3  men  were  quite  spent,  and  ready  Uk 
faint  with  the  excessiire  heat  and  the  .fatigue  of  the  whole  day,  he 
yet  by  his  obliging  manner  prevailed  upon  them  to  cut  off  the 
conveniency  of  the  .water  from  th^  enemy  by  a  trench.  Upon 
this,  the  unfortunate  fugitives  came  to  a  capitulation^  threw  down 
their  arms^  and  implored  the  clemency  of  the  CQnqji^eror..  This 
they  fill  did,  except  some  senators,  who  ^  it  was  now  nighL  es* 
^aped  in  the  dark.     (C^s.  B.  C.  iii.  97.)  '    * 

111  Caesar  himself  however  states,  that  in  all  there  were  fifteen 
thousand  killed,  and  twenty «four  thousand  taken  prisotiers.  (IK 
99.)  the  festive  appearance  of  Pompey's  camp  is  described* 
ib.  96. 
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uity  and  folly  of  Pompey's  troops.  All  the  t^nt* 
were  crowned  with  myrtle,  the  beds  strew- 
ed with  flowers,  and  the  tables  covered  with 
Clips  and  bowls  of  wine  set  out.  In  short,  every 
tiling  had  the  appearance  of  preparations  for  men 
engaged  in  feasts  and  sacrifices,  rather  than  for 
men  going  out  to  battle.  Xo  such  a  degree  had 
tlieir  vain  hopes  corrupted  them,  and  with  such  a 
senseless  confidence  had  they  taken  the  field  ! 

When  Pompey  had  pjoceeded  to  a  Httle  dis- 
tance from  the  camp,  he  quitted  his  horse.  He 
had  very  few  people  about  him ;  and  as  he 
saw  that  he  Was  not  pursued,  he  went  softly  on- 
ward, absorbed  in  such  reflections  as  we  may 
suppose  in  one,  who  had  been  used  for  thirty- 
four  years  to  conquer  and  carry  all  before 
him/  and  now  in  his  old  age  first  came  to  know 
what  it  was  to  be  defeated  and  to  fly.  We  ma}^ 
easily  conjecture  what  his  thoughts  must  be,  whea, 
in  one  short  hour  he  had  lost  all  the  glory  and 
power,  which  had  been  growing  up  amidst  so 
many  wars  and  conflicts;  and  he  who  was  lately 
guarded  with  such  armies  of  horse  and  foot,  and 
such  large  and  powerful  fleets,  was  reduced  to  so 
mean  and  contemptible .  an  equipage,  that  his 
enemies  then  in  pursuit  of  him  could  hot  know 
him  again. 

He  passed  by  Larissa,  and  came  to  Tempe, 
where  burning  with  thirst  he  threw  himself- upon 
his  face,  and  drank  out  of  the  river;  dfter  which,- 
he  passed  through  the  valley,  and  went  down  ta 
the  sea-coast  Th^re  he  spent  the  remainder  of 
the  night,  in  a  poor  fisherman's  cabin.  Next 
morning  about  break  of  day,  lie  embarked  on 
board  a  small  river-I>oat,  taking  with  him  such 
of  his  ^pm]i>aiiy   as   were  freemen.     The  slaves 


4ie  dismbseii,    bidding  ihem  go  td  Hwskt^  ami 
fearuothing. 

As  he  was  coasting  aWug,  he  saMr  a  ship  of 
burthen  just  ready  to  sail;  the  master  of  which 
was  Peticius  a  Iloraan  citizen,  who  thpiigh  hot 
acquainted  with  Pompey,  knew  him  by  sisht. 
It  happened,  that  this  man  the  night  before  had 
dreamed  he* saw  Pompey  come  and  talk  to  him, 
not  in  the  figure  in  which  he  had  formerly  knowii 
bim,  but  in  mean  and  melancholy  circumstances. 
He  was  giving  the  passengers  an  account  of  his 
dream,  as  persons,  who  have  a  great  deal  of  time 
upon  their  hands,  love  to  discourse  about  such 
matters;  when  on  a  sudden  on6  of  the  mari- 
ners told  him,  he  saw  a  little  boat  rowing  up 
to  him  from  the  land,  and  the  crew  making  signs 
by  shaking  their  garments  and  stretching  out 
their  hands.  This  made  Peticius  stand  up,  and 
he  could  distinguish  Pompey  among  them,  habit- 
ed as  he  had  seen  him  in  his  dream.  Upon  which 
striking  his  head  for  sorrow,  he  ordered  the  sea- 
men to  let  down  the  ship's  boat,  and  held  oiit 
his  hand  to  Pompey  to  invite  him  aboard ;  for, 
by  his  dress,  he  perceived  his  change  of  fortune. 
Without  waiting  therefore  for  any  farther  appli- 
cation, he  received  him  and  such  of  his  com-* 
panions  as  he  thought  proper,  and  then  hoisted 
^ail.  The  persons,  whom  Pompey  carried  along 
with  him,  were. the  two  Lentuli  and  Favoniuj'; 
'and  soon  afterward  they  saw  king  Deiotarus 
beckoning  to  them  with  extreme  earnestness  from 
the  shore,  and  took  him  likewise  into  the  vessel. 
At  supper- time,  Peticius  provided  them  the  best 
entertainment  in  his  power ;  and  when  it  wars  al* 
most  ready^  Pompey  for  want  of  a  servatif  was 
going  to  wash  himself,  but  Favonlus  seeing  it 
stepped  up,  and  both  washed  and  anointed  him^ 
During  the  whole  time  that  he  was  on  Moutd  in- 


L. 
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^^Hed,  **  iohlir(tt*d  td  waittffrfjyii  Mm  in  itl  flife 
offices  of  a  servant,  even  to  the  washing  of  hiS 
Ifeet  arid  providing  his  supper;  iusbihuch,  ihat 
any  due,  Who  saw  the  unaftWteifl  sihiplioity  inxl 
%infc^re  attktjhnient  wkh  Which  be  fiertorniied  theife 
dffictfs,  Avoirtd  haV€  ekclainied, 

To  «Tei^  iM:t,  and  ndthiog  misbeeome^  iU 

*l*oaipey  in  the  course  of  his  voyage  sailed  by 
Araphipolis^  ^nd  thence  steered  for  Mitylene, 
,to  take  up  Cornelia  and  hh  son.  As  soon  as 
he  reached  the  island,  he  sent  a  messenger  to  the 
town,  with  new«  far  different  from  what  Cornelia 
Vas  expecting.  For  from  the  flattering  accounts, 
which  hxany  officious  persons  had  given  her,  s^he 
tmderstood  that  the  dispute  had  been  decided  at 
Dyrrhachium,  and|  that  nothing  but  the  pursuit 
of  Cajsar  remained  to  engage  her  husband's  at- 
tention. The.  messenger,  finding  her  engrossed 
by  such  hopes,  had  not  power  to  make  the  usual 
salutations;  '  but  expressing  the  magnitude  of 
Pompey's  misfortunes  by  tears  rather  than  by 
words,  he* could  only  tell  her,  ^*  She  must  make 
**  haste,  if  she  had  a  mind  to  see  Pompey  with 
^*  onq  ship  only,  and  that  not  his  own." 

At  this  intelligence  Cornelia  threw  herself  up- 
on the  ground,  where  she  lay  a  longtime  insen- 
sible and  speechless.  At  last,  coming  to  herself^ 
she  perceived  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost  in 
tears  and  lamentations,  and  therefore  hastened 
through  the  town  to  the  sea,  Pompey  ran  to 
meet  ner^  and  received  her  to  his  arms  as  she 
was. on  the  point  of  falling,  \yhile  she  hung 
upon  his  neck,  she  thus, addressed  him  ;  *^  I  see^ 
**  my  d^ar  husband,  your  present  unhappy  con- 
^*/ditionis  the  effect  of  my  ill  fortune,  and  not 


^'  of  y^fs.  Alas  !  how  are  you  reduced  to<uie 
"  poor  vessd,  wivo  befoi^e  your  marriage  with 
Cornelia  traversed  this  very  sea  with  five  hun- 
dred g^alleys?  Why  did  you  come  to  seeane; 
'*^  and  not  i^tliet  leave  to  her  evil  destiny  ooCp 
**^ho  has  loaded  you  too  with  &uch  a  weight 
*^  of  calamities?  Hotv  haf>f>y  had  it  been  forme 
"  td  have  died,  before  1  heard  that  Publius,  aiy 
**  first  husband,  was  killed  by  the  Parthians? 
*^Vto\v  wise,  had  I*  as  I  once  intended  followed 
**  Kim  to  tlie  orave^  What  have  I  lived  tor 
*'  isince,  Init  to  briog  misfortunefJ  upon  Pompcy 
<^  the  Great  *'\^" 

Such,  we  are  told»  was  Cornelia's  speech ;  to 
which 'Pompey  replied,  '"  Till  this  moment,  Con- 
**  rielia,  you  have  experienced  nothing  but  tlic 
"smiles  of  fortune;  and  it  was  she  who  deceiv- 
^*  ed  you,  because  she  stayed  with  rae  longer, 
^*^than  she  commonly  does  with  her  favourites, 
*'  But,  fated  as  we  are,  we  must  hear  tWs  reversfe, 
•**  and  make  another  trial  of  her.  For  it  is  not 
'**  more  improbable,  that  we  may  emerge  from 
*^^  this  poor  condition  and  again  rise  to  great 
**  things,  than  it  was,  that  we  should  fall  from 
*•**  great  things  into  this  poor  condition.'' 


"' 'Cornelia  is  represented  by  Lucan,  too,  as  imputing  Pom. 
pey's  misfortimes  to  his  alliance  with  herself;  and  it  seems,  from 
one^piirt  of  her  speech  upon  this  occasion,  that  she  should  hsmt 
^oea  gi^ea'  to  Gttstr  t       • 

'  Ohtiaairttbidafftttin'vuiCitntrismimf 

^f  tfcreire  were  any  thing  in  this';  it  might  hare  been  a  materiaS 

•causd  -of  ^  ■  qtiarrei  between  Cassar  and  Pooipey,  as  the  latter  >bf 

'intoas  of  this  aUiaiice  mnst  have  strengthened  himself  with  th» 

Crassian  interest.  (L.)  The  passage  howerer  above  quoted  may  far. 

ther  imply,  that  she  would  have  gladly  submitted  even  to  Cxsai^a 

hated  embraces,  if  by  ^o  doini;  she  could  have  turned  apon  hiu 

^ih^Jfil^ksfiiiyy  *vhiek  kadofcrirhclmcd  her  beloved  Pompey.*' 
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Cornelia  then  sent  to  the  city  for  her  most  va- 
luable moveables^  aud  her  servants.  The  people 
of  Mitylefie  came  to  pay  their  respects  to  Pompey, 
and  to  invite  him  to  their  citv.  But  he  refused  to 
go,  and  bade  them  surrender  themselves,  to  the 
conqueror  without  apprehension;  "  For  Caesar," 
he  told  them,  ''had  great  clemency.'*  After  this 
he  turned  to  Cratippus  the  philosopher,  who  \v^as 
come  from  the  tQvvn  to  see  him,  and  began  to 
complain  a  little  against  Providence,  and  to  ex- 
press doubts  upon  the  subject.  Cratippus  made 
some  concessions,  and  changing  the  topic,  en- 
couraged him  to  hope  better  things,  that  he  might 
not  give  him  pain  by  an  unreasonable  opposition 
to  his  arguments;  else  he  might  have  answered 
bis  olrjections  against  Providence,  by  showing 
that  the  state  was  in  such  disorder,  as  to  have  ren- 
dered a  monarchy  absolutely  necessary.  Or  this 
one  question  would  have  silenced  him,  *'  How 
**  do  we  know,  Pompey,  that  if  you  had^  coii- 
"  quered,  you  would  have  made  a  better  use  of 
**  your  good  fortune  than  Ca?sarr"  But.  we  must 
leave  the  determinations  of  heaven  to  it's  own  su- 
perior wisdom. 

As  soon  as  his  wife  and  his  friends  were  em- 
barked, he  set  sail  and  continued  his  course  with- 
out touching  at  any  pprt,  except  for  water  and 
provisions,  till  he  came  to  Attalia  a  city  of  Pam- 
phylia.  There  he  was.  joined  by  some  Cilician 
galleys;  and,  beside  collecting  a  number  of  soK 
diers,  he  found  in  a  little  time  sixty  senators  about 
him.  When  he  was  informed  that  his  fleet  wa* 
Mill  entire,  and  that  Cato  was  gone  to  Africa  with  a 
considerable  body  of  men  which  he  had  drawn 
together  after  their  flight,  he  lamented  to  his 
friends  his  fatal  error  in  having  suflfered  himself 
to  be  tbrded  into  an  engagement  at  land,  and  made 
no  use  of  tliose  forces  in  which  he  had  confessedly 
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the  advantage ;  baying  not  even  taken  care  to 
fight  near  his  fleets  that  in  the  event  of  his  meeting 
with  a  check  at  Ukid,  he  might  have  been  sup- 
pUed  froiq  sea  with  another  army  capable  of 
resisting  the  enemy.  We  find  no  greater  mis^ 
take  indee<l  in  Pompey's  whole  conduct,  nor  a 
more  remarkable  instance,  of  Csesar'sgeneralship, 
than  in  having  removed  the  scene  of  action  to 
such  a  distance  from  the  naval  forces. 

As  it  was  necessary  however  to  undertake  some- 
thing with  the  small  means  which  he  had  remain* 
ing,  he  sent  to  some  cities,  and  sailed  himself  to 
others,  to  raise  money  and  procure  a  supply  of  men 
for  his  ships.  But  knowing  the  extraordinary  ce- 
lerity "'  of  the  enemy's  motions,  he  was  afraid  he 
might  be  before* hand  with  him^  and  seize  all  that 
he  was  preparing.  He  therefore  began  to  project 
retiring  to  some  asylum,  and  proposed  the  matter 
in  council.  His  friends,  coidd  not  suggest  any 
province  in  the  Roman  empire,  that  would  afford 
a  safe  retreat;  and  when  they  cast  their  eyes  on 
foreign  kingdoms,  Pompey  mentioned  Parthia, 
as  most  likely  to  receive  and  protect  them  in  their 
present  weak  condition,  and  afterward  to  send 
them  back  with  a  force  sufficient  to  retrieve  their 
affairs.  Others  were  of  opinion,  that  it  was  pro- 
per to  apply  to  Africa,  in  particular  to  Juba:  but 
Theophanes  of  Lesbos  observed,  that  it  would  be 
madness  to  leave  Egypt,  which  was  distant  but 
three  day's  sail;  especially  as  Ptolemy  '**,  who  was 
now  growing  up  to  manhood,  had  peculiar  obli- 
;ations  to  Pompey  on  his  father's  account  Should 
it  go  then,  and  put  himself  in  the  hands  of  the 

***  Tolle  moras  semper  nocuit  differreparatis.* 

"^  This  was  Ptolemj  Dionysias  the  son  of  Ptolemy  Anletes, 
who  died' A.  U.  C.  704,  which  was  the  year  before  the  ^battle  of 
Pharsalia*     He  was  now  in  his  fourteenth  year. 
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Parthiatis,  the  wiost  perfidioiw  i^eofAe  m  tfe€ 
world?  He  pepresented  what  a  w^o^?.g  measure^ 
it  woiild  be,  if  rather  than  trust  to  the  cle*' 
Biencv  of  a  noble  Roman  his  father-in-laM'-,  and 
ac<]uiesce  in  the  sfecorid  pla<?e  of  emineoce,  he 
would  venture  his  person  with  Arsaces,  **^*  by 
whom  even  Crassus  M'ould  not  allow  himself 
to  be  taken  alive.  He  added,  that  it  wa«4d  be 
extremely  absurd  to  carry  a  young  woman  -of 
the  family  of  Sripio  among  barbarians,  who 
thought  power  consisted  in  the  display  of  in- 
solence and  outrage;  and  where  if  she  escaped 
unviolated,  it  would  ne\er  be  believed,  after  she 
had  been  in  the  hands  of  a  people  capable  of 
treating  her  with  every  indignity.  Tliis  last  con- 
sideration alone;  it  is  said,  prevented  him  from 
nmrchirig  to  the  Euphra^tes ;  but  it  is  a  matte^r 
of  doubt  with  us,  whetl>er  it  was  not  rather  his 
fate,  than  his  opinion,  which  directed  his*  steps 
another  wav. 

When  it  was  determined  that  they  should  seek 
refuge-  in  Egypt,  he  set  sail  from  Cyprus  with 
Cornelia,  in  aSelcuciaii  galley.  The  rest  accom- 
panied him,  some  in  ships  of  war,  and  some  in 
merchantmen ;  and  they  made  a  safe  voyage. 
Being  informed  that  Ptolemy  was  with  his  army 
at  Pelusium,  where  he  was  engaged  in  waf  with 
'his  sister,  ^ ^* he  proceeded  thither;  and ^  sent  a 
messenger  before  him,  to*  notify  his  arrival  ancl 
to  entreat  the  king's  protection. 

Ptolemy    was  Very  young,'  and  'Photmus  hi^ 

*''  'From  this  passage  4t  appeals,  4Hat  Arsaix^.'wasithd  com^ 
mpn  name  of  the  kings  of  Partbia.  ^For  it  was  not  the  propct 
name,  either  of  the  king  then  upon  the  throne,  or  of  him  who 
had  been  at  war  with  Crassus. 

'  *  *•  The  celebrated  Cleopatra.  PeluMuui  stood  at  the  most  eas* 
*tem  TO«uth  of  the  Nile,  Hod.  T'meh^  not  far  from  Bamietta. 
Some  for*  Pbotmas,'  *beIowj read -*  P^thmusN*  -■'  ^  •  ;  ..  i 
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fxrime  minister  called  a  council  of  his  ablest 
officers;  though  their  advice  had  no  more 
weight,  than  be  was  pleased  to  allow  it.  He  or- 
dered each>  however,  to  give  his  opinion.  But 
Irho  can  without  indignation  consider,  that  the 
'fete  of  Pompey  the  Great  was  to  be  determined 
by  Phottnus  an  eunuch,  by  Theodotus  a  man 
of  Chios,  who  was  hired  to  teach  the  prince 
rhetoric,  and  by  Achillas  ati  Egyptian?  .  For 
among  the  king's  chamberlains  and  tutors,  these 
had  the  chief  influence  over  him,  and  were  the 
persons  whom  he  most  consulted.  Pompey  lay 
at  anchor  at  some  distance  from  the  place^  wait* 
ing  the  determination  of  this  respectable  board ;  ^ 
while  he  thought  it  beneath. him,  to  be  indebted 
to  Casar.for  his  safety!  The  council  were  di- 
vided in  their  opinions ;  some  advising  the  prince 
to  give  him  an  honourable  reception,  and  others 
to  send  him  an  order  to  depart.  But  Theodotua, 
to  display  his  eloquence,  insisted  that  both  were 
wrong:  '*  If  you  receive  him,"  said  he,  ''  you 
**  will  have  Caesar  for  your  enemy,  and  Pompey 
"  for  your  master.  If  you  order  him  away, 
**  Pompey  may  one  day  revenge  the  affront, 
'**  and  Caes-ar  resent  your  not  having. surreri^ered 
"  him  into  his  hands  :  The  best  method  therefore 
^*  is  to  send  for  him,  and  put  him  to  death. 
**  Thus  you  will  do  Caesar  a  favour,  and  have 
**  nothing  to  fear  from  Pompey."  He  added, 
we  are  told,  with  a  smile,  "  Dead  men  do  not 
"  bite.'* 

This  advice  being  approved,  the  execution  of 
it  was  committed  to  Achillas.  In  consequence 
of  which,  he  t6()k  with  him  Septimius  Avho  had 
formerly  been  one  of  Pompey's  officers,  and  Sal- 
vius  who  had  also  acted  under  him  as  a  centu.- 
rion,  with  three  or  four  assistants,  and  made  lip 
'to  Pompey "3  ship,     where   his    principal   friends 
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and  officers  had  assembled  to  see  how  the  affair 
went  forward.  When  they  perceived  that  there 
was  nothing  magnificent  iu  their  reception,  nop 
suitable  to  the  hopes  which  Theophanes  had  con* 
ceived,  but  that  a  few  men  o4ily  in  a  fishing-boat 
came  to  wait  upo»v  them,  such  want  of  respect 
appeared  a  suspicious  circumstance;  and  they 
advised  Pompey,  while  he  was  yet  out  of  the 
reach  of-missive  weapons,  to  get  out  to  the  maia 
sea. 

Meanwhile  the  boat  approaching,  Septiraiu^ 
spoke  first,  addressing  Pompey  in  Latin  by  tli^ 
title  of  Imperator.  Achillas  then  saluted  him  in 
Greek,  and  desired  him  to  come  into  the  boat, 
because  the  water  was  very  shallow  toward  the 
shore,  and  a  galley  must  strike  upon  the  sandsi 
At  tl>e  same  tmie  they  saw  several  of  the  king's 
ships  getting  ready,  ami  the  shore  covered  with 
troops,  so  that  if  they  would  have  changed  their 
minds,  it  was  then  too  late;  besides,  their  dis- 
trust would  have  furnishetl  the  assassins  with 
a  pretext  for  their  injustice*  He  therefore  em»- 
braced  Cornelia,  who  lamented  by  anticipation 
his  sad  end;  and  ordered  two  centurions,  one  of 
hh  freemen  ^na»med  Philip,  and  a  servant  called 
Scenes,  to  get  into  the  boat  before  him.  When 
Achillas  had  bold  of  his  hand,  and  he  was  going 
to  step  in  himself,  he  turned  to  his  wife  and  son, 
and  repeated  that  verse  of  Sophocles, 

Seek*st  thou  a  tyrant's  door?  then  farewell,  freedom  I 
Tha'  free  as  air  before 

These  were  the  last  words,  which  bespoke  to  them. 
As  there  was  a  considerable  interval  between 
the  galley  and  the  shore,  and  he  observed  that  not 
a  single  person  in  the  boat  showed  him  the  least 
civility,    or   even   spoke  to   him,   he   looked    at 
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Septimiqs  and  said;  "  If  I  remember  rightly,  you 
**  were  once  my  fellow- soldier:''  but  he  answer- 
ed only  by  a  nod,  without  testifying  any  regard 
or  friendship.  A  profound  silence  again  taking 
place^  Pompey  took  out  a  paper,  in  which  he  had 
written  a  speech  in  Greek  that  he  designed  to 
make  to  Ptolemy,  and  amused  himself  with  read- 
ing it 

As  they  approached  the  shore,  Cornelia  with 
her  friends  in  the  galley  anxiously  watched  the 
event.  Sh;e  was  a  little  encouraged,  when  she 
saw  a  number  of  the  king's  great  officers  coming 
down  to  the  strand,  in  ail  appearance  to  receive 
her  husband  and  do  him  honour.  But  the  mo- 
ment  that  Pompey  was  taking  hold  of  Philip's 
hand,  to  raise  himself  with  more  ease,  Septimius 
came  behind,  and  run  him  through  the  body; 
after  which,  Salvius  and  Achillas  also  drew  their 
swords,  Pompey  drew  his  robe  with  both  hands 
over  his  face,  and  without  saying  or  doing  the  least 
thing  unworthy  of  him,  submitted  to  his  fate; 
only  uttering  a  groan,  while  they  despatched 
him  with  many  blows.  He  was  at  tl^at  time  just 
^fty  nine  years  old,  for  he  was  killed  the  day 
after  his  birth-day  *^', 

Cornelia  and  her  friends  in  the  galleys,  upon 
seeing  him  murdered,  gave  a  shrFek  that  was  heard 
to  the  shore,  and  immediately  weighed  anchor. 
Their  flight  was  assisted  by  a  brisk  gale,  as  they 
got  out  more  to  sea,  so  that  the  Egyptians  gave  up 
their  design  of  pursuing  them. 

1 1^  Some  diTines,  in  saying  that  Pompey  never  prospered  after 
lie  had  presumed  to  en  terthe  sanctuary  in  the  temple  at  Jcru. 
talem,  intimate  that  his  misfortunes  were  owing  to  that  pro- 
fanation ;  but  we  forbear,  with  Plutarch,  to  comment  upon  the 
prDvidential  determinations  of  the  Supreme  Being.  He  fell  a 
sacrifice  indeed  lo  as  ?ile  a  set  of  people,  as  he  had  before  insult, 
ed ;  for,  the  Jews  excepted,  there  was  not  npon  earth  a  mor« 
despicable  race  of  men  than  the  cowardly  cruel  Egyptians. 
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The  murtherers,.  halving  cut  off  Pompey's  bead, 
threw  the  body  out  of  the  boat  naked,  and  left,  it 
exposed  to  all  who  were  desirous  of  such  a  sights 
Philip,  stayed  till  their  curiosity  was  satisfied,  an(| 
then  washed  the  body  with  sea- water,  and  wrap- 
ped it  in  one  of  his  own  garments,  because  h? 
fiad  nothing  .else  at  hand.  Ihe  next  thing  was  to- 
look  out  for  wood  for  the  funeral-pile,  and  ca,sting 
his  eyes  over  the  shore,  he  spied  the;  old  i^ehiains 
of  a  fishing-boat;  w^hich,  though  not  large,  would 
make  a  sufficient  pile  for  a  poor  naked  body,  an4 
that  not  quite  perfect. 

While  he  was  collecting  the  pieces  of  plank  and 
laying  them  together,  an  old  Roman,  who  had 
^aiade  some  of  his  first  campaigns  under  Pompey, 
came  up,  and  said  to  Philip ;  "  Who  are  you,  that 
.*'  are  preparing  the  funeral  of  Pompey,  the  Grgat?'*^ 
Philip  answered,  **  I  am  his  freedm^m."  *'  But 
**  you  shall  not/' said  the  old  Roman,  "  mpnopo- 
*^iise  this  honour.  As  a  work  of  piety  offers 
^*  itselfi  let  me  have  a  share  in  it,  that  I  may  not 
*'  absolutely  repent  my  having  passecj  so  many 
.years  in  a  foreign  country;  but,  to  compen- 
sate  my  numerous  misfortunes,  may  have  the 
consolation  pf  doing  sbm^  of  th€  last  hon- 
ours '**to  the  greatest  general,  that  Rome  ever 
produced.'*  In  this  manner  was  coAductfd  thjK 
funeral  of  Pompey. 

Next  day  Lucius  Ijentulus,  who  knew  nothing 
^ci  what  had  passed  because  he  was  on  his  voyage 
from  Cyprus,  reached  the  Egyptian  shore ;  and  ^s 
he  was  coasting  along  saw  the  funerai-pile,  and 
Phi4ip  (whom  he  di4  fiot  yet  know)  standing  by 
it.  ijpon  which  he  said  to  himself,  **  Who  bM 
•*  finished  his  days,  and  is  goieg  to  leave  his  re-* 

ii»  Qf  toccliingand  wrapping  np  the  body*' 

...  .  ,   ^ 
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'^  mains  upon  this  beach?"  adding  af^cer  a  sliort 
pause,  with  a  sigh,  **Alas!  Poinpey  the  Great! 
'*  perhaps  thou  mayest  be  the  man."  He  soon 
afterward  went  on  shore,  and  was  taken  and 
slain. 

Such  was  the  end  of  Pompey  the  Great.  As 
for  Caesar,  he  arrived  not  long  afterward  in  Egypt, 
which  he  found  in  extreme  disorder.  When  they 
came  to  present  the  licad,  he  turned  from  it 
and  the  person  that  brought  it,  as  a  sight  of 
horror.  He  received  the  seal,  but  it  wAs  with 
tears.  The  device  was,  a  lion  holding  a  sword* 
The  two  assassins,  Achillas  and  Photinus,  he  or* 
dered  to  be  executed ;  and  the  king,  being  de- 
feated in  battle,  perished  in  the  river.  Theodotus^ 
the  rhetorician,  escaped  the  vengeance  of  Caesar 
by  leaving  Egypt ;  but  he  wandered  about,  a 
miserable  fugitive,  and  was  hated  wherever  he 
went.  At  last  Marcus  Brutus,  subsequently  to 
his  assassination  of  Cajsar,  found  the  wretch  in 
his  province  of  Asia,  and  put  him  to  death,  after 
having  made  him  siiflfer  the  most  exquisite  tor- 
tures. The  ashes  of  Pompey  were  carried  to 
Cornelia,  who  interred  them  in  his  lands  near 
Alba  "^ 


^^^  This  illastrious  man  has  in  all  appearance,  and  in  every 
Yiew  o/  his  character,  had  less  justice  done  him  by  the  pen  of  his. 
tory,  than  any  other  man  of  his  time.  His  popular  humanity, 
^is  militai'y  and  political  skill,  his  prudence  (which  he  sometlnies 
however  unfortunately  gave  up)  his  natural  brarery  and  genero^ 
sity,  his  conjugal  Tirtues  which  (though  occasionally  impeached) 
were,  both  naturally  and  morally  great,  hts  cause^  which  was 
HRertainlyin  it's  original  intei^ests  the  cause  of  Rome — alltheise  dr* 
cumstances  entitled  him  to  a  more  distiagnished  and  more  respect* 
able  character,  than  any  of  his  historians  have  thought  proper  to 
afford  him.  One  circumstance  indeed  renders  the  accounts  which 
the  writers,  after  the  established  monarchy ^  have  given  of 
his  opposition,  perfectly  reconcileable  to  the  prejudice  that 
uppears  against  him ;  or  rather  to  the  reluctaAcc  they  have  shown 
to  bestow  upon  him  that  praise,  which  they  seem  to  have  felt 
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Such  is  the  biography  of  these  two  great  men  J 
and,  in  drawing  up  the  parallel  of  their  characters, 
we  shall  first  briefly  notice  the  particulars^  in  which 
they  differed. 

First  then,  Pompey  rose  to  power  and  establish- 
ed his  reputation  by  honourable  means;  partly 
by  the  strength  of  his  own  genius,  and  partly  by 
his  signal  services  to  Sylla,  m  freeing  Italy  from 
various  attempts  of  despotism.  Whereas  Agesi- 
laus  came  to  the  throne,  by  methods  equally 
immoral  and  irreligious ;  for  it  was  by  imputing 
bastardy  to  I^otychidas,  whom  his  brother  had 
acknowledged  as  his  legitimate  son,  and  by  elud- 
ing the  oracle  relative  to  a  lame  king. 

In  the  next  place,  Pompey  paid  alt  due  respect 
to  Sylla  during  his  life,  and  notwithstanding 
Lepidus'  opposition,  took  care  -to  see  his  remains 
honourably  interred  ;  and,  afterward,  gave  his  own 
daughter  to  his  son  Faustus.  On  the  other  hand, 
Agesilaus  upon  a  slight  pretence  shook  off  Lysan- 
der,  and  treated  hini  with  great  indignity^  Yet 
the  services,  which  Pompey  bad  received  froni 
Sylla,  were  not  more  considerable  than  those,  which 
he  had  previously  conferred  upon  him ;  whereas 
Agesilaus  had  been  appointed  king  of  Sparta  by  Ly* 

m 

he  deserred :  When  the  common  wealth  was  no  more,  and  the 
supporters  of  it's  prinlegcs  had  fallen  with  it,  History  herself,  not 
to  mention  Poetry,  departed  from  her  honourable  imparftalitj, 
And  eren  Pitftarch  made  a  sacrifice  to  imperial  power. 
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Sander's  means,  and  subsequently  captam-^general 
of  Greece. 

Lastly,  Pompey'fi  offences  again&t  the  laws  and 
the  constitution  were  principally  owing  to  his  al- 
liatices;  to  his  supporting  either  Caesar  or  Scipio 
whose  daughter  he  had  married,  in  their  unjiisl 
demands.  Agesikiis  not  only  gratified  the  ])assi:on 
of  his  son,  by  sparing  the  life  of  Sphodrias^ 
whose  death  ought  to  have  atoned  for  the  injuries 
he  had  done  the  Athenians;  but  he  likewise 
screened  Phocbidas,  who  bad  been  guilty  of  an 
egregious  infraction  of  the  league  with  the  The- 
bans,  and  obviously  in  rccompence  for  this  crime 
took  him  under  his  protection.  In  short,  what- 
ever troubles  Pompey  brought  upon  the  Romans, 
either  through  ignorance  or  a  timorous  com- 
plaisance for  his  friends,  Agesilaus  brought  a» 
great  distresses  upon  the  Spartans  through  a  spirit 
6f  obstinacy  and  resentment;  for  such  was  tl>e 
spirit,  that  kindled  the  Boeotian  war. 

If,  while  we  are  mentioning  their  faults,  we  may 
advert  to  their  fortunes,  the  Romans  conid  have 
no  previous  idea  of  that  of  Pompey;  but  the 
Lacedaemonians  were  sufficiently  forewarned  of 
thedanger  of  a  **  lame  government, "  and  yet  Agesi- 
laus  would  not  suffer  them  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  warning  ***.  Nay,  Supposing  Leotychidas  an 
absolute  stranger,  and  a  completely-convicted  bas- 
tard, yet  the  family  of  Eurytion  ***  could  easily 

^  It  is  trne,  the  latter  part  of  Agc^Ians'  telgn  was  nnfortu* 
natc ;  but  these  mis^fortiines  trere  owiag  to  Im  malice  aa;ain8t  iha 
Thebans^  and  to  his  having  fought  (contrary  to  the  laws  of  Ly- 
cnrgus)  the  same  enemy  so  frequeully,  that  he  taught  them  to  beat 
him  at  last. 

Nevertheless  the  oracle,  as  we  hate  obsert ed  in  a  former  note, 
probably  meant  the  lameness  of  the  kingdom^  rn  having  but 
one  king  instead  of  two,  and  not  the  lameness  of  the  kin^. 

'^^  One  of  the  royal  branches  of  the  lieraclidse,  which  sup* 
pUed  Sparta  with  her  kings.^ 

N2 
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have  supplied  Sparta  with  a  king  who  was  nei- 
ther spurious  nor  maimed,  had  not  Lysander 
industriously  rendered  the  oracle  obscure  lor 
Agesilaus'  sake* 

As  to  their  political  talents^  there  never  wa» 
a  finer  measure  than  that  of  Agesilaus  when,  in 
the  distress  of  the  Spartans  how  to  proceed 
against  the  fugitives  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra, 
he  flecreed  that  the  laws  should  for  that  single  day 
he  silent.  We  have  nothing  of  Pompey's,  that 
can  possibly  be  compared  with  it.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  deemed  himself  exempted  from  observ- 
ing the  laws  which  he  had  himself  introduced, 
and  that  his  transgressing  them  displayed  to  his 
friends  his  superior  power:  Whereas  Agesilaus, 
when  under  a  necessity  of  contravening  the  laws 
in  order  to  save  a  number  of  citizen^,  discovered 
an  expedient  which  saved  both  the  laws  and  the 
criminals.  I  must  also  class  among  his  political 
virtues  his  inimitable  behaviour  upon  the  receipt  of 
the  Scytale,  which  ordered  him  to  leave  Asia  in 
the  height  of  his  successes.  For  he  did  not,  like 
Pompey,  serve  the  commonwealth  merely  in 
affairs  subservient  to  his  own  advancement ;  the 
good  of  his  country  was  his  great  object,  and 
with  reference  to  that  he  renounced  a  degree  of 
power  and  glory  which  no  man  either  before  or 
after  him,  except  Alexander  the  Great,  ever  pos- 
sessed. 

If  we  view  them  in  another  light,  and  cou^ 
sider  their  military  performances;  the  trophies  of 
Pompey  were  so  numerous,  his  jarmies  so  powerful, 
and  the  pitched  battles  which  he  won  so  extra- 
ordinary, that  I  suppose  Xenophon  himself  would 
not  have  compared  with  them  the  victories  of 
Agesilaus;  though  that  historian,  on  account  of 
his  other  excellences^.  ha$  been  indulged  in  the 
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peculiar  privilege  of  saying  what  he  pleased 
about  his  hero. 

There  was  a  clifFerence  hkewise,  I  think*  in 
point  of  equity  and  moderation,  in  their  behaviour 
toward  their  enemies.  Agesiiaus  was  bent  upon 
enslaving  Thebe^  and  destroying  Messene;  the 
former,  the  city  from  which  his  family  sprung, 
the  latter,  Sparta's  sister- colony  '**:  and  he  had 
nearly  ruined  Sparta  itself  in  the  attempt.  On 
the  other  hand  Pompey,  after  he  had  conquered 
the  pirates,  bestowed  cities  upon  such  as  were 
willing  to  change  their  mode  of  life;  and  when 
he  might  have  led  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia, 
captive  at  the  wheels  of  his  chariot  '•*,  he  rather 
chose  to  make  him  an  ally :  upon  which  occasion 
he  uttered  the  memorable  expression,  "  I  prefer 
*^  to  the  glory  of  a  day  the. glory,  that  will  last 
*^  for  ever." 

But  if  the  pre-eminence  in  military  virtue 
should,  bcidecided  by  such  actions  and  counsels, 
as  are  most  characteristical  of  the  great  and  wise 
commander,  we  shall  find  that  the  I-,acedsemonian, 
leaves  the  Roman  far  behind.  In  the  first  place, 
he  did  not  abandon  his  city,  when  besieged  by 
seventy  thousand  men ;  though  he  had  only  a 
smallbody  of  forces  under  him,  ami  those  too  lately 
defeated  in  the  battle  of  Leuctra.     But  Pompey  '*\ 

,'®  For  Hercules  ^as  \iQTn  at  Thebes,  ^n4  Messqne  ^as  a  cola-, 
ny  of  the  Mcraclidae,  as, well  as  Spar ta, 

■^  Plntareh,  who  omitted 'above  to  metition  Pompey's  deter- 
mined resignation  of  his  army  (upon  SyHa's  order)  in  the  midst  of 
})is  A^fitfcan  successes,' -as  a  {parallel  to  Lysander's  behaviour  upon 
thie  receipt  of  the  Scj^talek^maH^s»  thcKoman  hero  in  this  pjace  some 
itfparation  t6r  the  injury ;  by  omitting  to  mention  tliat,  though 
he  excused  Tigranes  himself  from  the  degradation  of  attending  his 
triumph,  he  led  his  )sop  and.Qthers.of  ^he  royal  family  of  Armenia 
in  that  humiliating  train!* 

'  **^'Here  is  another  egregious  instance  of  Plutarch's  prejudicq 
against  the  chiiracter  of  Pompey.  He  certainly  dj4  pot  ieav^ 
Home,  till  he  was  well  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  rnain^ 
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upon  Caesai^s  advancing  with  five  thousand  three 
hundred  men  only,  and  taking  one  little  towm 
in  Italy,  left  Rome  in  a  panic;  either  meanly 
yielding  to  so  trifling  a  force,  or  having  failed 
in  procuring  intelligence  of  their  real  numbers. 
In  his  flight,  he  carried  off  his  own  wife  and  child-' 
ren,  but  he  left  those  of  the  other  citizens  de- 
fenceless; when  he  ought  either  to  have  stayed 
and  conquered  for  his  country,  or  to  have  accept* 
ed  such  conditions  as  the  conqueror,  his  fellow-^ 
citizen  and  his  relation,  might  impose.  A  little 
while  before,  he  had  thought  it  insupportable 
to  prolong  the  term  of  his  commission,  and  to 
grant  him  another  consulship;  and  now  h# 
suflered  him  to  take  possession  of  the  city,  and 
to  tell  Metellus,  "  That  he  considered  him,  and 
*^  all  it's  other  inhabitants,  as  his  prisoners," 

If  it  be  the  principal  business  of  a  general,  to 
know  how  to  bring  the  enemy  to  a  battle  when 
he  is  stronger,  and  how,  when  he  is  weaker, 
to  avoid  being  brought  to  one  himself,  Agesitaus 
understood  that  business  perfectly  well,  and  by 
obsciTing  it  continued  always  invincible.  But 
Porapey  could  never  take  Caasar  at  a  disadvati^ 
tage;  on  the  contrary,  he  sufiered  Cfesar  to  gain 
the -advantage  of  him,  by  being  compelled  to 
hazard  all  in  an  actions  at  land.'  The  consequence 
of  which  was,,. that  Csesar  became  master  of  his 
treasures,  his  prdvfsiops,  aftd .  ihb  sea  itselfj 
when  he.  might  have  priejiifrved  ttem  all,  bad  he 
known  how  to  avctid  a  battle.  >. 

As  to  the  apology  alleged  in  this  case  In  Pom* 
pay's/  behalf,  it*  reflects  the  .^f^fffst    dishohour. 


I .  f 


tainlng  it  against  the  arms  of  Caesar ;  Vhii  Was  acjvandDg  not 
only  with  a.f^rce  much  more  powerful  than  15,  here  mentioned, 
but  by  a 'previous  distribution  of  his  gdd  aipong  the  pituea^ 
ba4  rendered eyen  a  siege  imnecessaryi      '! .  !.         . 
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upon  a  geoerel  of  his  experience.  If  a  young; 
officer  bad  been  so  much  dispirited'  and  disturbed 
by  the  tumults  and  clamours  among  liis  troops; 
as  to  depart  from  his  better  judgement,  it  would 
have  been  natural  and  pardonable.  But  for  Pom^ 
pey  the  Great,  whose  camp  the  Romans  called 
their  country,  and  whose  tent  their  senate,  while 
they  gave  the  name  of  riebels  and  traitors  to 
those  who  stayed  and  acted  as '  pr»lors  and 
consuls  in  Rome;  for  Pompey,  who  had  never 
l>eea  known  to  serve  as  a  private  soldier,  but  had 
made  all  his  campaigns  with  the  highest  reputa* 
tioB  as  general;  for  such  a  one  to  be  forced  by  the 
scoffs  of  Favonius  and  Domitius,  and  the  fear  of 
being  called  ^  Agamemtion ;'  to  risk  the  fate  of  tlie 
whole  empire  and  of  liberty  itself  upon  the  cast 
of  a  single  die-»-^who  can  bear  it  ?  Had  he  dread* 
ed  only  present  infamy,  h£  ought  to  have  made  a 
fitand  at  first,  and  to  have  fought  for  the  city  of 
Rome;  and  not,  after  calling  his  flight  a  manoeuvre 
of  Themistocles,  to  have  considered  the  postpon- 
ing of  a  battle  in  Thessaly  as  a  disgrace.  For  the 
gods  had  not  appointed  the  fields  of  Pliarsalia  as 
the  lists^  in  whacn  he  was  to  contend  for  the  em« 
pire  of  Rome;  neither  was  he  summoned  by  a  he^ 
raid  to  make  his  appearance  there,  or  otherwise 
forfeit  the  palm  to  another.  There  were  innumer- 
able plains  and  cities  .elsewhere;  nay,  his  com* 
mand  of  the  sea  left  the  whole  earth  to  his  choice, 
had  he  been  determined '  to  imitate  Maximus^ 
Marius,  br'LucuUus  ^^^  or  AgesiLaus  himself 

AgesHaus  certainly  had  not  slighter  tumults  to 
endure  in  Sparta,  when  the  Thebans  challenged 
him  to  come  out  and  fight  for  his  dominions; 
ceit^r  were  the  calumnies  and  slanders,  which  he 

,  J 

}^  The  debys  of  MAifaous  were  swell,  ibait  FahUmu-  cunetatip 
became  a  proverb.  For  the  other  iastaooes  referred  tO;  see  the 
lifeof  Marias,  and  of  Lttcollus. 
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encountered  in  Egypt  from  the  msiditess  of  the 
king,  ](?ss  grating,  when  he  advised  that  prince 
for  a  while  to  remain  still.  Yet  by  pursuing  the 
sage  meanures.  upon  which  he  had  first  resolved,  be 
not  only  saved  the  Egyptians  in  spite  of  them- 
selves, but  sustained  Sparta  from  sinking  in  the 
earthquake  that  threatened  her:  nay,  he  erected 
there  the  best  trophy  imaginable. against  the  The- 
bans;  for,  by  keeping  the  Spartans  frdm  the  ruin,  to 
whicli  they  were  so  vehemently  hurrying,  he  en- 
abled them  subsequently  to  conquer.  Hence  it  was, 
that  Agesilaus  was  praised  by  the  persons,  whom 
he  had  saved  by  violence;  and  Pompey,  who 
committed  an  error  in  complaisance  to  others,, 
was  condemned  by  those  who  had  misled  him. 
Some  say,  indeed,  that  he  was  deceived  by  his  fa^- 
ther-in-lavv  Scipio;  who,  wishing  to  convert  to  bis 
own  use  the  treasures  he  had  brought  from  Asia, 
had  concealed  them  for  that  purpose,  and  hast- 
ened the  action  under  pretence  that  the  supplies 
would  soon  fail.  But,  supposing  that  true,  a 
general  should  pot  have  suffered  himself  to  be  so 
easily  deceived,  nor  in  consequence  of  being  so 
deceived  have  hazarded  the  loss  of  all.  Such  arc 
the  principal  strokes,  that  mark  their  military  cha- 
racters. 

As  to  their  voyages  to  Egypt,  the  one  fled 
thither  out  of  necessity' ;  the  other,  without  any 
necessity  or  sufficient  motive,  enhsted  himself  in 
the  service  of  a  barbarous  prince,  in  order  to  raise 
a  fund  for  carrying  on  the  war  against  the  Gi*eeks, 
So  that,  if  we  accuse  the  Egyptians  for  their  be- 
haviour to  Pompey,  the  Egyptians  blame  Agesila^ 
us  as  much  for  his  behaviour  to  themselves.  The 
one  was  betrayed  by  those,  in  whom  he  pjut  his 
trust  ;  the  other  was  guilty  of  a  breach  of  trust, 
in  deserting  those  whom  he  went  to  support)  and 
croins:  over  to  their  enemies. 
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SUMMARY. 

Plutarcli*sohjehi  in  writiag  the  Lives  of  Alexander  andCrsar,  Tra- 
ditums  about  AUxanderU  birth.  He  U  born  on  the  daif^  upon 
Vihick  the  temple  *if  Ephetvs  is  set  on  fire.  His  physical  coum 
stitution:  Moral  qualities  displayed  in  his  infancy.  Early 
education.     He  tames  Bucephalus :    is  placed  under  the  care 

.  of  Aristotle  :  contracts  a  peculiar  esteem  for  Htmier^s  works, 
Hi^  first  exploits.  He  quarrels  with  his  fat  her.  Demaratus 
reconciles  them,  Philip  opposes  his  marriage  with  the  daugh" 
ter  of  Pexodorus  :  is  assassinated  by  Pausanias.  Alexander's 
conduct  on  mounting  the  throne.  He  subdues  the  Triballi,  and 
rases  Thebes:  pardons  Timociea,  and  admires  her  courage:  re- 

.  pents  his  treatment  of  the  Thebans.  His  interviewwithDiogaies. 
Presages  preceding  his  expedition  into  Asia,  and  state  of  his 
army.     His  sacrifices  at   Ilium,     He  undertakes  to  pass  the 

.  Granicus  in  the  presence  of  Darius:  Clitus  saves  his  life: 
He  gains  the  victory,  IVs  consequences,  •  He  subdues  Ciiiciaf 
Phceniciay  and  Pamphylia :  cuts  the  Gordian  knot,  Darius' 
dream.  Alexander's  sickness }  and  confidence  in  Philip  his 
physieian,  Darius'  conversation  with  Amyntas.  Battle  if 
Jssus,  Alexander's  remark  ou  Darius'  splendid  furniture: 
treatment  cf  the  mother  J  wife^  and  daughter  of  that  monarch. 
Continence^  temperance^  and  ordiftary  manner  of  living:  trou^ 
blesomn  vanity.     Expenses  of  his  table*     He  sends  to  Damascus 
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to  seize  the  rich  equipages  of'  the  Penians;  besieges  Tyre;  and), 
during  the  siege,  undertakes  an  expedition  into  Arabia.     Takes 
Tyre;    and    Gaza;   places    the  Iliad  in  a  valuable   casket: 
Builds  Alexandria:  goes  tocomsult  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon. 
The  reply.   His  own  idea  upon  the  subject.    He  celebrates  sacrifim 
ces  and  solemn  processions:  Refuses  Darius'  overptrts.     Tireus 
relates  to  Darius  Alexander's  treatment ^of  hi^emale  connexions; 
Battle  of  two  camp-followsrs  under  the  names  of  these  two  princes. 
Last  great  bat  tie  fought  not  at  Arbala^  but  Gaugamela,   Alexan^ 
der  refuses  to  attack  the  ^nemy  in  the  night.     His  sound  sleep 
before  the  action.     Answer  to  Parmenio  about  the  baggage.  He 
draws  up  his  army ;  and  gains  a  complete  victory :  rebuilds  Pla^ 
taa:.     Gulf  of  naphtha  near  Ecbatana.    Digression  on  the  na^ 
ture  and  properties  of  naphtha*     Alexander  ta/ces  possession  qf 
Susaf  and  of  Persia.    Xerxes*  palace  burned,  at  the  instigation 
of  Thais.    Akxamler^s  munificence:  His  mother* s  ddviu  on 
iliat  head.  He  reproves  his  qfficersfor  their  extravagant  lajmry* 
His  affection^  respect,  and  tenderness  for  his  friends.    He  pur^ 
sues  Darius  with  great  rapidity.      That   monarches  death, 
Alexander  .  loses  Bucephalus,   and  finds  him  again :   defeats 
■  •  the  Scythians.    Story  of  the  Amazons.  He  persuades  kis  troops 
to  complete  the  conquest  of  Asia;  reconciles  Hephation  andCra^ 
terus :  conceives  a  welUfounded  suspicion  of  PkiiotaSf  who  with 
his  father  Parmenio  is  execute.    Presages  of  Cktus*  death : 
That  general* s  imoUnt  language  to  Alexander  at  a  banquet. 
Alexander  kills  himi  His  deep  temarse;  soothed  by  Anaxewthus, 
Dispute  between  Anaxarchus  and  CaUisthenes^     The  latter  by 
kis  indiscretion  incurs.tie  ki»g*s  hatred ;  l»ho  is  farther  alienated 
by  the  representation  of  his  fiourtiers.    Uis.deatky  md  thdt  of 
Dcmaratus  of  Corinth.    Akmndery  ^ior  to. kis  engaging  in 
his  Indian  expedition^  sets  ^re  to  all  his  supeifkLousbetggage. 
Different  omem  preceding  his  departure.    He  takes  the  fortress 
of  Sisimethresm     His  recepti(m  of  .some  embassadors  of  ^  the 
country ;  intervtexo  with  Taxiles :  cruelty  toward  a  hand  of 
Indian  mercenaries*    He  passed  the  Hydaspes  to  attack  Forus; 
gains  the  victory y  and  treats  Porus  with  great  libtntUty*  .vifi* 
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$oldier9rrfu9€t9 •dvwuct  ea$twar4.  MofmmentiywJiick  ke  kwu 
behind  him.  He  takti  the  city  ^  the  MalU :  nukes  presenis  to 
the  Gymnosophittai  deepatek^  Oneticrkus  to  the  Brachputni», 
Visits  the  ocean.  BacchanalitiH  procession.  Disturbances  in  his 
enipire.  He  orders  to  execution  the  man,  who  had  broken  open 
Cprus*  tomb.  Death  ofCalanus.  Alexander  marries  Statira; 
sends  atsay  the  Macedanian  invaHds  with  magnifieent  presents. 
Death  and  funeral  of  Hephctstion.  Presoges^  dissuading  Alexan- 
der from  returning  to  Babylon,  He  becomes  defected  and  dism 
trustful.  His  superstition :  sickness^  and  death.  Whether  or  not 
it  be  true  J  that  he  was  poisoned,  Roxana  procures  the  murther 
nf  Statira. 


Xn  tbe  ensuing  part  of  the  work,  we  shall  give 
the  Lives  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  of  Cssar 
who  overthrew  Pompey:  and,  as  the  quantity 
of  materials  is  so  large,  we  shall  only  premise 
that  we  hope  for  indulgence,  though  we  should 
not  give  th^  actions  in  full  detail  and  with  a 
scrupulous  exactness,  but  rather  in  a  short  sumr 
niary;  since  we  are  not  writiii^g  Histories,  but 
Lives.  Neither  is  it  always  in  the  most  distior^ 
guished  exploits  that  men's,  virtues  or  vices 
may  be  best  discerned;  but  frequently  an  action 
of  small  note,  a  'short  saying,  or  a  jest,  distin* 
guishes.a  persoq'^  real  character,  more  than  fields 
of  carnage,  the  greatest  battles,  or  the  most  import 
tant    sieges*.      As  painter^    therefore,    in  their 

^  Plutarch  has  here  gWen  an  accurate  character  of  las  ow& 
f  YceUe9t  ^jk  of  biog^raphy*'^ 
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portraitslabour  the  likeness  in  the  face,  and  par- 
ticularly about  the  eyes,  in  which  the  peculiar 
turn  of  mind  most  appears,  and  run  over  the  rest 
with  a  less  careful  hand;  so  must  we  be  permit- 
ted to  strike  off  the  features  of  the  soui,  in  order 
to  give  a  real  likeness  of  these  great  men,  and 
leave  to  others  the  circumstantial  detail  of  their 
toils  and  their  achievements. 

It  is  admitted  as  certain,  th^t  Alexander  \v:as 
a  descendent  of  Hercules  by  Caranus*,  and.  of 
-^acus  by  Neoptolemus.  His  father  Philip  is  said 
to  have  been  initiated,  when  very  youpg,  along 
vith  Olympias  in  the  Mysteries  at  Samothrace^: 
and  having  conceived  an  affection  for  her,  he  ob- 
tained her  in  marriage  from  her  brother  Arymbas, 
to  whom  he  applied,  because  she  had  been  left  an 
orphan.  The  night  before  the  consummation  of 
the  marriage,  she  dreamed  that  a  thunderbolt  fell 
upon  her  womb,  which  kindled  a  great  fire,  and  that 
the  flame  extended  itself  far  and  wide  before  it 
disappeared.  And  some  time  nfter  the  marriage^ 
Philip  dreamed  that  he  sealed  un  her  womb  with 
a  seal, 'the  impression  of  which  lie  thought' was  a 
Jion-.'ff  'J  his  dream?,  most  of  the  interpreters  sus- 

»  ^-Ciafftnus,  .the.  sixfeoenth  in  descent  fr/om  Hercules,  made 
)iiDQ5c}f  U.  C.  814.  master  of  !Maccdon^  and  from  him  Alexander 
the'Cireat  was  the  twent^lsccond  in  derscent,  so  thatfrom^iicr- 
eulies  to  Alexander  there'  were  thirty-eight  geQerations;  The 
^&^dent  hjhis'  mother's  ^side  is  iess  clear,-  there  being  many  del 
greee  waqiing  in' it*  :  It  is  jSvfiident)  however  to?  kiiow^  tfa^t 
OJympias  was  the  da^ighten  of  Neopt9lei»uji,  s^nd  sistet*  (pr  njec^ 
or  cousin;  to  Arymbas;  See  Euseb.  Cbron.  Suida^.  t^&c*  •  Carsui^s. 
Herod.  Tiii.  Ii7,' and  Justin  Viii.  3 .'(^t.j      '   •  •    -•     ■. 

*.'Th1s  jNcoptolenins  wa«  d^scehded  ^Voih  the  prince  of  tire  satli^ 
DfjEDe  (palled;  aiso  Pycrhus)  who.  waa  die  «ni  of  Acl^les,  land  of 
ijourfip  the  groat  grandson  of. -<lvacus,*     ' 

^'  I'hesc  mysteries  were  nearly   ad  old  and  as  illustrious,  as 
those  of  Eleusis.     Iji  them^  women  and  children  ^ere  initift^; 

ivp. pSorm."i:i-.-i.5.'*---        '";,..    .;\''"'  V ''  ,. 

*  Cicero  De  DiT.   ii.  70.  mentions  this'dreaihi  but'   without 
naming  the  personages  conccmed  iii  it,"^ 
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pected,  intimatecl  some  doubt  of  tlie  queen's  ho- 
nour, and  thought  that  Philip  ought  to  look  more 
closdy  to  her  conducu  But  Aristander  of  Tel- 
messus  ^  said,  it  only  denoted  that  the  queen 
was  pregnant,  as  a  »eal  is  never  put  upon  any 
thing  empty;  and  that  the  child  would  prove  a 
boy,  of  a  bold  and  lion-like  courage.  A  serpent 
was  also  seen  lying  near  Olynipias*  side,  as  she 
slept:  which  is  said,  more  than  any  thing  else^ 
to  have  cooled  Philip's  affection  for  her;  so  that 
he  seldom  afterward  repaired  to  her  bed,  whether 
it  was  that  he  feared  some  enchantment  from  her, 
or  abstained  from  her  embraces,  because  he 
thought  them  consecrated  to  some  superior  be- 
ing. 

Some  authors,  indeed,  relate  this  affair  in  a 
different  manner.  The  women  of  this  country, 
they  inform  us,  were  of  old  extremely  attached  to 
the  ceremonies  of  Orpheus,  and  the  orgies  of 
Bacchus;  and  that  they  were  called  Clodones  and 
Mimallones  ^  because  in  many  things  they  imi-; 
tated  the  Edonian  and  Thraciau  women  about 
Mount  li'dsmus,  from  whom  perhaps  we  may  de- 
rive the  Greek  word  **  threscuein,''  signifying  the 
exercise  of  extravagant  and  superstitious  obser- 
vances.    Olympias   being   remarkably   ambitious 

^  This  man  (as  wc  shall  find)  was  afterward  Alexander's  con. 
stant  attendant,  in  the  capacity  of  soothsayer  and  priest. 

With  regard  to  the  serpent  mentioned  below,  Lucian  in  his 
Alexander  seems  to  refer  it  to  a  peculiar  kind  of  tame  creatures 
of  that  description  in  the  neighbourhood  of  PeIIa<^  and  Cic.  de  Div. 
ii.  66.  favours  this  idea:  While  others  interpret  the  passage  of  a 
joung  Arcadian  named  Draco,  with  whom  Olympias  was  said  to 
have  had  a  criminal  commerce.    8ee  Justin  ix.  5.  * 

^  The  etymologies  of  these  names,  which  (if  we  may  trust  Ilesy. 
chins,  Suidas,  and  Atheneas  y.  7.)  the  Bacchantes  chiefly  bore  iii 
JSlacedOH^are  extremely  doubtfni.    See  Ricardix.  375.  not.  (11.) 

On  the  '*  mystic, fans^"  consult  Sery.  in  Virg.  Georg.  i,  16*6\ 
Meurs  Eleus.  xxTii.* 
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of  these  inspii'atkuis,  and  desirous  of  Jfiving 
the  enthusiasUc  Solemnities  a  more  sitrange  and 
horrid  appearance,  introduced  a  number  of  large 
fame  serpents;  \vhich  often  creeping  out  of  the 
ivy  and  the  mystic  fans,  and  entwining  about 
the  thyrsi  and  garlands  of  the  women  infused 
terror  into  the  spectators*' 

Philip  however,  upon  this  appearance,  sent 
Chiron  of  Megalopolis  to  consult  the  oracle  at 
Delphi;  and  Apollo,  we  are  told,  commanded  him 
to  sacrifice  to  Jupiter  Ammon,  and  to  pay  his 
homage  principally  to  that  god.  It  is  added, 
that  he  lost  one  of  his  eyes ',  as  he  applied  it 
to  the  chink  of  the  door,  when  he  saw  the  god 
'  in  the  form  of  a  serpent  in  his  wife's  embraces* 
According  to  Eratosthenes  Olympias,  when  she 
conducted  Alexander  on  his  way  in  his  first 
expedition,  privately  discovered  to  him  the  se- 
cret of  his  birth,  and  exhorted  him  to  behave 
with  a  dignity  suitable  to  his  divine  extraction. 
Others  affirm,  that  she  absolutely  rejected  it  as  an 
impious  fiction,  and  used  to  say,  ''  Will  Alexander 
"  never  cease  embroiling  me  with  Juno?" 

Alexander*  was  born  on  the  sixth  of  Heca** 
tombsBon^,  which    the  Macedonians   call    Lous, 

'  This  howcyer,  as  ^\e  learn  from  sereral  writers,  was  shot 
out  at  the  siege  of  Methone  in  Thrace.  The  arrow  did  not  in- 
deed exactly  fulfil  it*s  commission^  for  it  \ras  inscribed  by  the  man 
who  shot  it, 

ITt^s  subsequent  inscription  was  more  prophetical ; 

See  Schol.  in  Dem.  Olynth.  li.  y.  Lucian,  in  his  book  De 
Corscrib.  Hist,  refers  this  to  Olynthus. 

For  Olympias*  rejection  of  her  son's  profane  filiation  of  him-, 
self,  sec  A.  Gell.  xiii.  4.* 

•  01.  cri,  1,  B.  C.  356. 

•  ^lian  (Van  Hist.  ii.  25.)  expressly  afiirms,  that  Alexander 
was  bom  and  died  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  month  I'hargeUon. 
Butj  supposing  Plutarch  right  in  placing  his  birth  in  the  month 
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tlie  day  on  which  the  temple  of  Diana  at  £phe« 

SU8  was  burned ;  upon  which  occasion  Hegesias  ^ 

tl^  Magnesian,  has  uttered  a  conceit  frigid  enough 

to   have  extinguished  the  flames!    *'  It  is    no 

•*  wonder/'  said  he,  **  that  the  temple  of  Diana 

V'  was  burned,  when  the  goddess  was  at  a  distance, 

**  employed  in  bringingAlexander  into  the  world. '^ 

All  the  Magi,  who  were  then  at  Ephcsus,  looked 

upon  the  fire  as  a  sign  forerunning  some  much 

heavier  misfortune:    they  ran  about  the    town, 

striking  their  faces  and  crying,   *^  That  day  had 

'*  brought  forth  the  great  scourge  and  destroyer 

*'  of  Asia/' 

Philip  had  just  taken  the  city  of  Potidsea", 

Hecatombteon,  jei  not  that  month,  but  Boedromioil  then  an*^ 
swered  to  the  Macedonian  month  Lous ;  as  appears  clearly  from 
a  letter  of  Philip's,  still  presenred  in  Demosthenes.  (Orat  de 
Coroni.)  In  aftertlmes,  indeed,  the  month  Lous  answered  to  He. 
catombason,  which  was  doubtlesn  the  cause  of  Plutarch's  mistake. 
About  the  year  likewise  of  Alexander's  birth,  there  have  been 
many  different  statements.  The  one  best  established,  by  tho 
testimonies  of  £u8ebius,  Arrian,  Corsini  and  M.  de  St.  Croix  (in 
his  Examen  Critique  des  Historiens  d^  Alexandre  J  is  01.  cvi.  1. 
B.  C.  356.  As  to  the  tabfe  of  correspondent  Attic,  Macedonian, 
and  Roman  months,  in  which  Corsini,  Dodwell,  and  Petarius 
differ,  it  Is  here,  on  account  of  it's  haymg  at  different  times  Tarted^ 
and  from  it's  general  intricacy  and  uncertainty  omitted.* 

**^  Hegesias  flourished  under  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus.  He 
is  mentioned  as  a  frigid  writer  by  Dion.  Halic.  ireci  l,vv^.  The 
cold  concdt,  hereimputedtohim,  is  by  Cicero  ascribed  to  Timaeus 
(De  Nat.  Deor.  ii.  27.)  and  he,  with  surely  great  want  of  taste, 
pronounces  it  concinn^^  ut  multn^  dictum  d  Timmo ;  seemmg  ra- 
ther to  accord  with  Longinns'  charactercof  this  writer,  which 
has  been  given  in  a  former  flote.  Plutarch  howcTer,  in  his  re* 
mark  upon  the  occasion,  is  not  quite  free  from  the  censure  which 
he  inflicts.  Of  the  temple  of  Ephesns  we  And  the  dimensions 
laPlin.H.  N.  xxxvL  14.  TiK.425  feet  long,  ^0  broad,  and  sup- 
ported by  137  columns,  each  (50  feet  high,  and  given  by  as  many 
princes.* 

"  This  is  another  mistake.  Potidaea  was  taken  two  years 
before,  tiz.  Ol.  cr.  3.  For  this  we  have  again  the  authority  of 
Dtenosthenes,  iTho  was  PhiHp^s  contemporary  (Orat.  cont.  Lep* 
tin.)  as  well  as  of  Diod,  Sic.  xri. 
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and  three  messengtMS  arrived  ott  the  same  d^y 
^^ith  extraordinary  tidings.  The  first  informed 
liim,  that  Parmenio  had  gained  ^a  signal  battle 
against  the  Illyrians;  the  second,  that  his  race* 
horse  had  won  the  prize  at  the  Olympic  games  i 
and  the  third,  that  Olympias  was  delivei-ed  of 
Alexander.  His  joy  upoilthat  occasion,  as  might' 
naturally  be  expected,  was  not  incoiisidetable; 
and  the  soothsayers  encreased  it,  by  assuring  him 
that  his  son,  who  was  born  in  the  midst  of  three 
victories,  must  of  course  prove  invincible. 

The  statues  of  Alexander  that  mob^t  resembled 
him  were  those  of  I.ysippus,  who  alone  had  his* 
permission  to  represent  him  in  marble  **,  Tlic 
turn  of  his  head,  which  leaned  a  little  to  one  side, 
and  the  quickness'' of  his  eye,  in  which  many 
of  his  friends  and  successors  chiefly  affected  to 
imitate  him,  were  best  hit  off  by  that  lartist. 
Apelles  painted  him  in  the  character  of  Jupiter 
armed  with  thunder,  but  he  did  not  succeed  as 
to    his    complexion.      He    overcharged    the    co- 

"  Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  37.  informs  us  that  Apelles  ^one  was  per- 
mitted to  represent  him  on  canvas,  Pyrgotcles  in  marble,  and 
Lysippns  in  bronze.     Sec  also  II or.  Fp.  II.  i.  239;  &c.  ♦ 

13  'xrPOTHTA  tcvv  %ijii/,cclccv.  This  word  is  perhaps  uotrans- 
Jateable.  JVl.  Ricard  owns,  that  he  has  very  inadequately,  rendered 
it  by  douceur,  1  he  same  term  is  used  by  Plutarch  in  describing 
the  eyes  of  Pompey,  and  thus  identifies  them  with  those  of  Alex, 
ander.  See  p.  64.  It  was  accounted  a  peculiar  beauty  among 
the  Greeks,  and  is  ascribed  to  Praxiteles'  chefmd'ttuvre  (the 
Venus  of  Cnidus)  by  Lucian  in  his  EiTcove;. 

.^lian  (Var.  Hist.  xii.  14.)  says,  A.lcxander's  countenance  had 
in  il  something  very  aweful;  and  Tzetzes,  in  his  Chiliads,  afiirius 
that  one  of  his  e^^es  was  black  and  the  other  bine ! 

With  regard  to  Apelles*  portrait,  for  which  he  received  twenty 
talents,  Plin.  li.  N.  xxxv.  tells  us  it  was  placed  in  the  temple  of 
Diana  at  Ephesus,  and  that  the  fingers  and  the  thunderbolt  seem* 
ed  standing  out  of  the  canvass.  Those,  who  have  seen  sir  Joshua 
Jl^eynolds'  Cardinal  Beaufort  (now  in  the  possession  of  the  lie. 
Hon.  The  Earl  of  Egremont)  will  lure  »ome  idea  of  this  fine 
eteqnplification  of  tho  graphic  art.  * 
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louring,  and  made  his  skin  too  browil ;  whereas 
he  was  fair,  with  a  tinge  of  red  in  his  face  and 
upon  his  breast.  We  read  in  the  memoirs  of 
Aristoxenus,  that  a  most  agreeable  scent  pro- 
ceeded from  his  skin,  and  that  his  breath  and 
whole  body  were  so  fragrant  as  to  perfume  his 
under-garments.  The  cause  of  this  might,  possi- 
bly, be  his  hot  and  fiery  temperament  For,  as 
Theophrastus  conjectures,  it  is  the  concoction  o( 
moisture  by  heat,  which  produces  sweet  odours; 
and  hence  those  countries,  which  are  driest  and 
most  burnt  up,  produce  spices  of  the  best  kind  and 
in  the  greatest  quantity;  the  sun  exhaling  from  the 
surface  of  bodies  that  moisture,  which  is  the  in- 
strument of  corruption.  It  seems  to  have  been 
tlie  same  heat  of  constitution,  which  made  Alexan- 
der so  much  inclined  to  drink^  and  so  subject  to 
passion. 

His  continence  displayed  itself  at  an  early  period. 
For,  though  he  was  vigorous,  or  rather  violent  in 
his  other  pursuits,  he  was  not  easily  moved  by  the 
pleasures  of  the  body'*;  and,  if  he  tasted  them,  it 
was  with  extreme  moderation:  but  there  was 
something  superlatively  great  and  sublime  in  his 
ambition,  far  above  his  years.  It  was  not  every 
species  of  honour  that  he  courted,  neither  did  he 
seek  it  in  every  track,  like  his  father  Phiiip ;  who 
Was  as  proud  of  his  eloquence  as  a  sophist,  and 
who  had  the  vanity  to  record  his  victories  in  the 
Olympic  chariot-race  in  the  impression  of  his 
coins.  Alexander,  on  the  other  hand,  when  he 
was  asked  by  8om6  of  the  people  about  him, 
**  Whether  he  would  not  run  in  the  Olympic  race** 
(for  he  was  swift  of  foot)?  replied  **  Yes,  if  I  wer^ 

'*  His  mother,  we  art  told  by  Athcnsetis  x.  10,  wltti  !iis  fatief*f 
oonseot,  in  order  to  try  his  temperament,  sent  into  hts  room  on# 
day  a  beautifdl  courtesan  of  the  name  of  Callixena;  bat  he  iriih#> 
stood  her  allurements,  * 

TOL.IV.  Q 
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**  to  have  kings  for  my  antagonists."  It  appears^, 
indeed,  that  he  bore  a  perfect  dislike  to  the  whole 
exercise  of  wacsthng  '*.  For  though  he  exhibited 
many  other  sor-ts  of  games  and  pubhc  diversions, 
in  which  he  proposed  prizes  for  tragic  poets,  for 
musicians  vvho  practised  upon  the  flute  and  lyre^ 
and  even  for  rhapsodists  *^;  though  he  entertained 
the  people  with  the  hunting  of  all  kinds  of  wild 
beasts,  and  with  fencing  or  fighting  with  the  staff ; 
yet  he  gave  no  encouragement  to  boxing,  or  ta 
the  Pancratium  *\ 

Embassadors  from  Persia  happened  to  arrive  iix 
the  absence  of  his  father  Philip,  and  Alexander 
receiving  them  in  his  stead,  won  their  regard  by 
his  politeness  and  solid  sense.  He  asked  them  na 
childish  or  triflmg  question,  but  inquired  the  dis- 
tances of  places,  and  the  roads  through  the  upper 
provinces  of  Asia;  and  desired  to  be  informed,, 
with  regard  to  their  king,  how  he  behaved  fo 
his  enemies,  and  in  what  the  strength  and  power 
6f  Persia  consisted.  The  embassadors  were  struck 
with  adnairation,  and  looked  upon  tl\e  celebrated 
shrewdness  of  Philip  as  nothing,  compared  with  the 
lofty  and  enterprising  genius  of  his  son.  And  as  a 
proofof  this,  whenever  intelligence  was  brought  that 
Philip  had  taken  some  strong  town  or  won  some 
celebrated  battle,   the  young  man,  instead  of  an- 

^  Phiropoemen  also  disliked  wrestling,  because  all  the  exercises, 
which  qualify  a  man  to  excel  in  it,  render  him  unfit  for  war. 

^^  These  w^re  prople,  who  sewed  together  the  detached  parts' 
©r  books  of  Hdmer's  worlds,  ajid  recited  them  in  public.  See 
Lifeof  Lycurgiis,  Vol.  J.  iJ^Jian,  Var.  Hist.  xiii.  14,  ascribea 
the  final  combination  of  these  immortal  poems  to  Pisistratusi 
otliers  to  Aristarchus,  Herodotus,  &c.  grammarians  acting  under 
h'A  direction^  and  Plato  ta  Ms  son  and  successor  Hipp&r* 
chiis.  • 

* 

"  If  it  be  asked,  how  this  sho^vs  that  Alexander  did  not  lore 
ft  restling,  the  answer  is,  that  the  Pancratium  (as  it  has  been  stated  ift^ 
9^  totmef  note  )  was  a  mixture  ef  boxing^and  wrestUag. 
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pearing  delighted  with  it,  used  to  say  to  his  com- 
panions; '*  My  father  will  go  on  conquering,  boys, 
**  till  there  will  be  nothing  great  and  brilliant  left 
**  for  you  and  me  to  do."  As  neither  pleasure  nor 
riches,  but  valgur  and  glory  were  his  prime  objects, 
he  thought  that  in  proportion  as  the  dominions 
which  he  was  to  receive  from  his  father  increased,, 
there  would  be  less  room  remaining*  for  his  owa 
exertions.  Every  new  acquisition  of  territory  h6 
considered  as  contracting  his  sphere  of  action: 
for  he  did  not  wish  to  inherit  a  kingdom,  that 
Avould  bring  him  opulence,  luxury,  and  pleasure; 
but  one,  that  would  afford  him  wars,  and  conflicts, 
and  all  the  exerciseof  lofty  ambition. 

He  had  a  number  of  tutors  and  precept9rs. 
Leonidas  one  of  the  queen's  relations,  and  a  man 
of  great  severity  of  manners,  was  at  their  head. 
He  did  not  like  the  name  of  preceptor,  though  the 
employment  was  important  and  honourable;  and, 
indeed,  his  dignity  and  alliance  to  the  royal  fami- 
ly gave  him  the  title  of  the  prince's  governor. 
He,  who  had  both  the  name  and  business  of  pre* 
ceptor,  was  Lysimachus  the  Acarnanian;  a  person^ 
who  had  neither  merit  nor  politeness  nor  any 
thing  to  recommend  him,  except  his  calling  him- 
self Phoenix,  Alexander  Achilles,  and  fhilip  Pe- 
leus.^  This  procured  him  some  attention,  and  the 
second  place  about  the  princess  person. 

When  Philonicus  the  Thessalian  offered  thcf 
horse  named  Bucephalus  m  sale  to  Philip,  at  the 
price  of  thirteen  talents",  the  king  with  the  prince 

»,  That  is,  iSlBt.  15*.  fiterliilg.    thii  will  ajipcar  atrioderatt 

Srice,  compared  with  what  we  find  in  Varro  (H.  R;  iii.  2.)  yfhi 
iat  Q.  Axiiis,  a  senator,  gaVe  four  hundred  thoiisand  sesterco^ 
for  ta  ass ;  and  still  more  moderate,  when  compared  with  the 
Account  of  Tavernier,  that  some  horses  id  Arabia  were  talued  a^ 
a  hundred  thousand  crowns.  Pliny  howerer  informa  us,  that  thd 
pnce  of  Bucephalus  was  sixteen  talents;  ndteim  talentiifer^ni 

Oft 
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and  many  others  went  into  the  field,  to  see  some" 
trial    made  of   him.     The  animal  appeared    ex- 
tremely vicious  and  unmanageable,  and  was  so  fat 
from  suffering   himself  to  be  mounted,   that  he 
would   not    bear   to  be    spoken  to,    but  turned 
fiercely  upon  all  the  grooms.     Philip  was  displeas- 
4td  at  their  JKinging  him  so  wild  and  ungovern- 
able a  horse,  and  bade  them  take  him  away.     But 
Alexander,  who  had  observed  him  well,  exclaimed; 
*' What  a  horse  they  are  losing,  for  want  of  skill 
**  anctspirit  to  managy  him !  "  Philip,  at  first,  took 
no  notice  of  this;   but  upon  the  prince's  often  re- 
peating the  same  expression,  and  showing  much 
uneasiness,  he  said  ;  ''  Young  man,  you  find  fault 
**  with  your  elders,  as  if  you  knew  more  than  they, 
^  o r  could    manage   the   horse  better  yourself.** 
*^  And  I  certainly  could,**  replied  the  prince.  **  If 
**  you  shotkld  not  be  able  to  ride  him,  what  forfeit- 
**  ure  will  you  agree  to  pay  for  your  rashness?*" 
**  I  will  pay  the  price  of  the  horse." 

Upon  this,  all  the  company  laughed;  but  the 
king  and  prince  having  settled  the  forfeiture, 
Alexander  ran  to  the  horse,  and  laying  hold  on 
the  bridle  turned  him  to  the  sun;  for  he  had  ob- 
served, it  seems,  that  the  shadow  which  fell  before 
the  horse,  and  continually  moved  as  he  moved, 
extremely  disturbed  him.  While  his  fierceness 
and  fury  lasted,  he  (Continued  speaking  to  hitn 
softly  and  stroking  him;  after  which  he  gently  let 
fall  his  mantle,  vaulted  lightly  upon  his  back,  and 
seated  himself  with  the  utmost  firmness.  Then, 
'without  pulling  the  reins  too  hard^  or  using  either 

tx.   Philonici  PkarsaUi  grege  ernptum.     (If.  N".  tiii.  42.)  L.    But 
A.  Gellius  agrees  with   Plutarch. 

MaT»y  etymologies  of  his  name  are  assigned  by  diflbrent  authors^ 
derived  from  the  sliape  of  hisliead,  an  ox's  head  marked  on  on| 
of  his  haunches,  his  wild^ess  of  look,  &c.  &c.  T^ftUes^  ia  his- 
CMLiads^  sa^ft  ke  was  fed  upon  fauman  flesh  L* 
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vliip  or  spur,  be  set  him  a-ffoing*  As  soon  as  he 
perceived  his  uneasiness  abated,  and  that  he  was 
only  anxious  to  be  put  to  his  speed,  he  pushed  him 
into  a  full  gallop,  and  pressed  him  forward  l>otb 
with  the  voice  and  the  spur. 

PhiUp  and  all  his  court  were  at  first  in  the  ut- 
most distress  for  him,  and  a  profound  silence  took 
place.  But  when  the  prince  had  turned  him  and 
brought  him  straight  back,  thty  all  received  him 
with  loud  acclamations  except  his  father,  who  wept 
forjoy,  and  kissing  him,  said :  **Seek  another  king- 
*•  dom^  my  son,  tliat  may  be  Morthy  of  thy  abili- 
"  ties;  for  Macedon  is  too  small  for  thee."  Per- 
ceiving that  he  did  not  easily  submit  to  authority, 
because  he  would  not  be  forced  to  any  thing, 
but  that  he  might  be  led  to  his  duty  by  the 
.gentler  hand  of  reason,  he  adopted  the  method 
of  persuasion,  rather  than  that  of  command. 
He  saw  that  his  education  was  a  matter  of  too 
high  importance  to  be  trusted  to  the  ordinary 
masters  in  music,  and  the  eomilion  circle  of 
sciences;  and  that  his  genius^  to  use  Sophocks* 
expression,  required 

The  rudder^s  guidance,  ftnd  the  curVs  restraint. 

He  therefore  sent  for  Aristotle  **,  the  most  cele- 
brated and  learned  of  all  the  philosophers;  and 
the  reward  which  he  gave  him  for  forming  his 
son  was  not  only  in  itself  honourable,  but  re-» 
markable  for  it's  propriety.      He   had   formerly 

^  His  letter  upon  the  occasion  is  preserred  by  A.  Gelliuj  ix.  3. 
Ad  common endos  parentum  animosy  qnimutm  curve  diligcntictquc  in 
liberornm  disctplinas  hortamcntum  e^t,  Alexander  was  at  this  time 
thirteen  years  of  age.  Aristotle,  after  a  residence  of  eighteen 
years  in  Macedon,  retired  to  Athens,  and  died  the  year  after  hu| 
iliustrious  pupil.* 
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dismantled  the  city  of  Stagira,  where  that  philo- 
sopher was  born ;  and  he  now  rebuilt  it,  and  re* 
established  the  inhabitants,  who  had  either  fled, 
or  been  reduced  to  slavery '°.  He  also  prepared 
a  lawn,  called  Mieza;  for  their  studies  and  literary 
conversations;  where  they  show  us  Aristotle's 
"  stone-seats  and  shady  walks  to  this  day. 

By  him  Alexander  was  instructed  not  only  in 
moral  and  political  knowledge,  but  also  in  those 
more  secret  and  profound  branches  of  science, 
which  they  call  *  acroamatic'  and  *  epoptic,'  and 
which  were  not  communicated  to  every  commoa 
scholar*'.  For  when  Alexander  was  in  Asia,  and 
received  information  that  Aristotle  had  published 
some  books  explanatory  of  those  points,  he  wrote 
him  a  letter  in  behalf  of  philosophy,  in  which 
he  blamed  the  proceeding.  The  following  is  a 
copy  of  it: 

*'  Alexander  to  Aristotle,  prosperity.  You  did 
**  wrong  in  publishing  the  acroamatic  parts  of 
'^  science"  In  what  shall  we  difter  from  others, 
-*  if  the  sublimer  knowledge,  which  we  gained 
-'  from  you,  be  disclosed  to  all  the  world  .'^  For 
**  my  part,  I  had  rather  excel  .the  bulk  of  man* 
•"  kind  in  the  superior  parts   of  learning,    than 

^  See  also  Diog.  I^acrt.  Life  of  Aristotle,  t.  4.  But  Pliny  tht 
elder  and  Val.  Max.  t.  6,  inform  iis,  that  Stagira  was  rebuilt 
by  Alexander,  and  that  when  Aristotle  was  very  old.  This 
city  was  situated  upon  the  coast  of  the  .^gean  sea  between  Am. 
phipolis  and  Acanthus,  in  the  district  of  Macedon  called  Chal. 
cidica. 

•*  The  scholars  in  genera),  were  instructed  only  in  the  exoteric 
doctrines,  on  rhetorical  and  civil  subjects.  Aul.  Gcll.  xx.  4. 

®*  Doctrines  taught  by  private  communication,  and  delivered 
mrd  voce.  ( L.)  Epoptic,  of  the  same  purport,  is  a  metaphorical  term 
borrowed  from  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries ;  in  which  those,  who  were 
admitted  to  see  their  most  hallowed  rites,  were  denominated,  'JEpop- 
tae.'  Under  this  head  A.  Gelliuis  (ih.)  classes  physics^  metaphy, 
•  ^ics*  and  dialectics.* 
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**  in  the  extent  of  dominion  and  power.     Fare- 
-^•wellV 

Aristotle  in  compliment  to  this  ambition  of  his, 
and  by  way  of  excuse  for  himself,  replied,  "  that 
*•  those  points  were  published  and  not  published/' 
In  feet,  his  book  of  metaphysics  is  so  written 
that  no  one  can  learn  that  branch  of  science  from 
it,  much  less  teach  it  to  others:  It  serves  on'y 
to  refresh  the  memories  of  those,  who  have  been 
previously  tauglit  by  a  master. 

It  appears  to  me,  likewise,  that  Alexander  was 
assisted  chiefly  by  Aristotle  in  the  study  t)f 
physic,  of  which  he  loved  not  only  the  theory, 
but  the  practice  too;  as  appears  from  his  epistles, 
where  we  find,  that  he  prcsc^ribed  to  his  friends 
medicines  and  a  proper  regimen. 

He  was  a  lover  also  of  polite  le.arning,  and 
his  natural  thirst  of  knowledge  made  him  a  man 
iof  extensive  reading.  The  Iliad  he  thought,  as 
well  as  called,  a  portable  treasure  of  military 
knowledge;  and  he  had  a  copy  corrected  by 
Aristotle,  which  is  caHed  *  the  casket- copy**/ 
Onesicritus  informs  us,  that  he  used  to  lay  it 
under  his  pillow  with  his  sword.  As  he  could 
not  find  many  other  books  in  the  upper  provinces 
of  Asia,  he  wrote  for  a  supply  to  Harpalus;  who 
sent  him  the  works  of  Philistus,  the  greatest  part 
of  the   tragedies  of   Euripides,    Sophocles,    and 


^'  This  letter  is  also  preserred  by  A .  GeHius,  (ib.)  with  Aristolle's 
reply;  but  they  are  both,  as  unworthy  of  their  respective  writers, 
pronounced  spurious  by  M.  De  St.  Croix  in  his  above-qnoted 
work.  • 

*^  lie  kept  it  in  a  rich  casl^et,  wlucb  had  been  found  among 
Darius'  spoils.  See  Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  20.,  A  correct  copy  of  this 
edition,  revised  by  Aristotle,  Callistheaes,  and  Anaxarchus,  vfM 
published  after  Alexander's  death.  ^'  Darius,"  said  Alexandefi 
^'  used  this  casket  for  his  ointments;  but  I,  who  have  no  time  to 
f'  anpiut  u)yself)  will  use  it  for  a  much  &obler  purpose." 
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jEschylus,  and  the  Dithyrambics  of   Tekstus^* 
and  Philoxenus. 

Aristotle  was.  the  man,  whom  he  admired  in  his 
younger  years;  and,  as  he  himself  averred,  he  had 
no  less  affection  for  him,  than^  for  his  own  father; 
**  From  the  ;one  he  derived  the  blessing  of 
**  life,  from  the  other  the  blessing  of  a  good  life.'* 
But,  afterward,  he  iooked  upon  him  with  an  eye 
of  suspicion*^.  He  never,  indeed,  did  him  any 
injury;  but  the  testimonies  of  his  regard,  being 
neither  so  extraordinary  nor  so  endearing  as  be- 
fore, evinced  some  degree  of  alienation.  His  love 
of  philosophy  however^  which  he  was  either  bora 
^vith,  or  at  least  conceived  at  an  early  period, 
jaever  quitted  his  soul ;  as  appears  from  the  ho« 
nours  which  he  paid  to  Anaxarchus,  the  fifty 
talents  which  he  sent  to  Xenocrates*',  and  his  at- 
tentions to  Dandamis  and  Calanus  ^^ 

^  Onesicritus  was  a  native  of  Astypalaea,  one  of  the  Sporadof 
I.  He  followed  Alexander  into  Asia,  and  wrote  an  account  of 
the  expedition,  which  is  not  however  entitled  to  mneh  credit. 

Telestus  was  a  SeHnimtian  poet  of  some  reputation,  and  a  mou 
numentwas  erected  to  his  memory  by  AristratustheSicyonian  tym 
rant.  Protogenes  was  sent  for  to  paint  this  monument,  and  not 
arriving  within  the  limited  time,  was  in  danger  of  the  tyrant'! 
displeasure;  but  he  saved  himself  by  the  celerity  and  6xceliene« 
of  his  execution.  Philoxenus  of  Cythera  was  Telestus'  scholar, 
Philistus  was  au  historian,  often  cited  by  Plutarch.  (L.) 

Dithyrambics  were  a  species  of  poetry  consecrated  to  Bac 
chus.  For  it's  character  and  origin,,  see  M.  Ricard  ix.  389, 
not.  35.* 

*^  This  was  by  some  ascribed  to  his  having  apparently  preferred 
the  interests  of  Olympias  to  those  of  her  son,  and  by  others  to  his 
having  recommended  to  the  would-be  son  of  Jupiter  the  biont  and 
lionest  Callisthenes  as  a  travelling  companion.  See  Diog..  Laertp 
Life  of  Aristotle,  v.  10.* 

^  The  philosopher  took  but  a  small  part  of  this  money ,-a,nd  sent 
the  rest  back ;  telling  the  giver,  that'li0>nad  more  occasion  for  it 
himself,  because  he  had  more  people  to  maintain.  (Diog.  Laert. 
X^nocr.  iv.  8.)  Plutarch  elsewhere^  in  two  of  his  moral  work&| 
fays  he  declined  the  whole. 

«»  Two  of  the  Indian  sages,  to  whom  Onesicritus  w*s  ittit,  m 

^hall  fiad  in  the  se^uii;).^ 
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When  Philip  went  upon  Ins  expedition  against 
Byzantiunv  Alexander  was  only  sixteen  years 
of  age,  yet  he  was  left  regent  of  Macedon;  and 
keeper  of  the  royal  signet.  The  Medari**  re^ 
belling  during  his  regency,  he  attacked  and  over-* 
threw  them,  took  their  city,  expelled  the  bar* 
barians,-  planted  there  a  colony  of  people  col* 
lected  from  various  parts,  and  gave  it  the  name 
of  Alexandropolis.  He  fought  in  the  battle  of 
Chaeronea  against  the  Greeks,'  and  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  man,  that  broke  the  Sacred 
Band  of  the  Thebans.  In  our  times  an  old  oak 
used  to  be  shown  near  the  Cephi^us^^  called 
*  Alexander's  oak'  (because  his  tent  had  been 
pitched  under  it),  and  a  piece  of  ground  at  no 
great  distance,  in  which  the  Macedonians  had 
buried  their  dead. 

tThis  early  display  of  talents  made  Philip  very 
fond  of  his  son,  so  that  it  was  with  pleasure 
he  heard  his  subjects  call  Alexander  king,  and 
himself  only  general.  But  the  troubles  intro* 
duced  by  his  new  marriage  and  his  amours  into 
his  family,  and  the  bickerings  among  the  women 
which  divided  the  whole  kingdom  jnto  parties, 
involved  him  in  many  quarrels  with,  his  son: 
and  these  were  heightened  by  Olympias,  who 
being  a  woman  of  a  jealous  and  vindictive  temper, 
inspired  Alexaijder  with  unfavourable  sentiments 
of  his  father.  The  misunderstanding  broke  out 
into  a  flame,  on  the  following  occasion:  Philip, 
at  an  unseasonable  time  of  hfe,  fell  in  love  with 
a  young  lady  named  Cleopatra,  and  married  her^ 

^  We  know  of  no  such  nation ;  there  was  a  people,  howeyer, 
called  '  Maedi*  in  Thraoe,  who,  as  Livy  informs  us  (xxvi.  25<) 
used  to  make  inroads  into  Macedon. 

^  This  river  rises  in  Phoci^,  was  by  the  walls  of  Chaeronet^ 
and  falls  Into  the  Lake  Copais  in  Baeotia.    (Strab.  vii.)  * 
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At  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials  her  uncle**  At* 
talusj  intoxicated  with  liquor,  desired  the  Mace- 
donians to  entreat  the  gods,  that  this  marriage 
of  Philip  and  Cleopatra  might  produce  a  lawful 
heir  to  the  crown.  Alexander,  provoked  at  this, 
exclaimed;  *'  What  then,  scoundrel,  dost  thoa 
**  take  me  for  a  bastard  ?"  and  at  the  same  time 
threw  his  cup  at  his  head.  Upon  this,  Philip 
rose  up  and  drew  liis  sword ;  l^ut,  fortunately  for 
them  both,  his  passion  and  the  wine  which  he  had 
drank  made  him  stumble,  and  he  fell.  Alexander, 
taking  an  insolent  advantage  of  this  circumstance, 
cried  out;  *'  Men  of  Macedon,  see  there  the  hero, 
*'  who  was  preparing  to  pass  from  Europe  into 
**  Asia!  while  be  is  not  able  to  pass,  even  from 
*'  one  table  to  another,  without  falling."  After 
this  insult,  he  carried  off  Olympias,  and  placed 
her  in  Epirus.  lUyricum  was  the  country,  which 
he  chose  for  his  own  retreat. 

In  the  mean  time  Demaratus,  who.  had  con- 
nections of  hospitality  with  the  royal  family  of 
Macedon,  and  who  could  therefore  freely  speak 
his  mind,  came  to  pay  Philip  a  visit.  After  the 
first  compliments  and  civilities,  Philip  asked  him, 
■  *  What  sort  of  agreement  subsisted  among  tlic 
f^  Greeks?"  Demaratus  replied,  "  There  is,  doubt* 
^*  less  much  propriety  in  your  inquiring  after 
f*  the  harmony  of  Greece,  who  have  filled  your 
.**  own  house  with  so  much  discord  and  dis- 
"  order.*'  This  reproof  brought  Philip  to  him- 
Belf,  and  through  the  mediation  of  Demaratus, 
he  prevailed  upon  Alexander  to  return. 

"  Her  brother,  say  Justin  ix.  5,  and  Diod.  Sic.  x?ii.  2.  Pay- 
sanias^  howerer  yliu  7^  and  Athenaens  xiii.  1,  agree  with  Plutarch. 
The  latter  gives  tlic  names  of  Philip's  seven  wives ;  Audata,  Phila, 
^icesipolis,  Philinna,  Olympias,  Mcda,  and  Cleopatra,  to  whom 
Arrian  adds  F.urydice ;  but  she  was  the  sama  with  ^her  Ckapatra, 
#r  Audata.  * 
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{^Another  event,  however,  quickly  disturbed  their 
new  repose.j 

Pexodorus  the  Persian  governor  in  Caria,  bein|i^ 
desirous  to  draw  Philip  into  a  league  offensive  and 
defensive  by  means  of  an  alliance  between  their 
families,  offered  his  eldest  daughter  in  marriage  to 
Arid  seus  the  »on  of  Philip,  and  sent  Aristocritusinto 
Macedon  to  treat  about  it.  Upon  which  Alexanders 
friends,  and  his  mother,  now  again  infused  no^ 
tions  into  him  (though  perfectly  groundless)  that 
by  so  noble  a  match,  and  the  support  consequent 
upon  it,  Philip  designed  the  crown  for  Aridsusj 

Alexander,  in  the  uneasiness  occasioned  by 
these  suspicions,  sent  one  Thessalus  a  player 
into  Caria,  to  desire  the  grandee  would  decline 
Aridseus,  who  was  of  spurious  birth  and  defi- 
cient in  point  of  understanding,  and  take  the 
lawful  heir  to  the  crown  into  his  alliance.  Pex- 
odorus was  ipfinitely  more  delighted  with  this 
EroposaL  But  Philip  no  sooner  received  intel- 
gence  of  it,  than  he  went  to  Alexander's  apart- 
ment, taking  along  with  him  Philotas  the  son 
of  Parmenio,  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends 
and  companions;  and  in  his  presence  reproached 
him  with  his  degeneracy  and  meanness  of  spirit, 
in  thinking  of  becoming  son-in-law  to  a  fellow 
pf  Caria,  one  of  the  slaves  of  a  barbarian  king. 
At  the  same  time  he  wrote  to  the  Corinthians  ^*, 
insisting  that  they  should  send  Thessalus  to  him 
in  chains.  Harpalus  and  Nearchus,  Phrygius 
and    Ptolemy,    some  of  the  other  companions  of 

^  Thessalas,  upon  his  return  from  Asia,  mast  hare  retired  to 
Corinth ,  for  the  Corinthians  had  nothing  to  do  in  Caria.  (L.) 

Or  is  it  not  possible,  from  the  resemblance  of  the  first  sylhtbles 
in  these  two  words  that '  Corinthians'  may  have  been  written 
Instead  of  ^  Carians,*  by  the  mistake  or  '^  oscitancy  of  the  tran* 
tcribers/'  The  slight  variations  in  the  names  Pdxodoms  and 
Phrygius,  which  some  authors  read  Pixodarus  and  Erygius,  afo 
l^ardly  worth  meationing.  * 
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the  pnrtce,  he  banished.  But  Alexander  sub- 
sequently recalled  them,  and  treated  theno  with 
great  distinction. 

Some  time  after  the  Carian  negociation,  Pau- 
ftanias  having  been  abused  by  onler  of  Atcahis 
and  Cleopatra,  and  not  having  had  justice  done 
him  for  the  outrage '\  assassinated  Philip.  Olym- 
pias  was  believed  to  have  been  principally  con- 
cerned, in  inciting  the  young  man  to  that  act 
of  revenge;  but  Alexander  himself  did  not  es- 
cape uncensured*  It  is  said  that  when  Pausanias 
applied  to  him,  after  having  been  so  dishonoured^ 
find  lamented  his  misfortune,  Alexander  by  way 
of  answer  repeated  a  line  from  the  tragedy  of 
Medea  ^; 

The  bndal  father,  bridegroom,  and  the  bride. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  he  caus- 
ed: diligent  search  to  be  made  aftfer  the  persons 
concerned  in  the  assassination,  and  took  care 
to  have  them  punished ;  and  he  also  expressed  his 
indignation  at  Olympias'  cruel  treatment  of 
Cleopatra  during  his  absence". 

^^  For  the  detail  of  this  shocking  deed,  see  Justin  ix.  6, 7. 
Siod.  Sic.  xTi.  93,  94,  and  Val.  Max.  i.  8,  who  adds  that  I%ilip 
was  cautioned  by  an  oracle,  which  he  unfortunately  (as  is  always 
the  case)  mistook.  * 

^  £u.  Med.  288.    To  gire  the  context;  Creon  says^ 

KXuto  J*  aiTBiXetv,  tog  ourfayyeWsfrt  |ttw. 
Toy  $ovra,  xai  yx(ji,QYrais  xai  yof^H^vrpi 

The  persons  meant  in  the  tragedy  were  Jason,  Crensa,  and  Creon  ; 
and  in  Alexander's  application  of  it,  Philip  is  the  bridegroom^ 
Cleopatra  the  bride,  and  Attains  the  father. 

^  She  had  driren  her  to  hang  herself,  after  having  seen  her 
little  boy  murthered  in  her  arms.  Pausanias  Tiii.  7.  says,  she  had 
lil^sa  both  thrown  into  a  cauldron  of  boiitni^  water.  * 

I 
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He  was  only  twenty  years  old,  when  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  crown'*,  and  he  found  the  king* 
doni    torn    in   pieces  by  dangerous  partfes   and 
implacable   animosities.     The  barbarous  nations, 
even  those  that  bordered  upon  Macedon,  could 
not  brook  subjection,  and  were  longing  for  their 
natural  kings.     Philip   had   subdued  Greece   by 
bis  victorious   arms;    but  not  having  had   time 
to  accustom  her  to   the   yoke,    he  had    thrown 
matters  into  disorder  and  confusion  rather  jthaa 
produced  any  firm  or  tranquil  settlement,  and  he 
left  the  whole  in  a  state  of  agitation  and  dis- 
turbance.    The  young  king's  Macedonian  coun- 
sellors, alarmed  at  the  troubles  which  threatened 
him,    advised   him    to  give   up  Greece  entirely, 
or  at  least  to  make  no  attempts  upon  it  with  the 
sword  ;  and  to  recal  the  M^avering  barbarians  in 
a  mild  manner  to  their  duty,   by  applying  heal- 
ing  measures   to  the   beginning    of  the    revolt. 
Alexander,   on  the  contrary,  was  of  opinion,  that 
the  only  way  to  security,  and  a  thorough  estab- 
lishment   of   his  affairs,    was    to  proceed    with 
spirit  and  magnanimity.     For  he  was  persuaded,, 
that  if  he  appeared  to  abate  one  jot  of  his  dig- 
nity, he  should  be  universally  insulted-     He  there- 
fore quieted  the  commotions,  and  checked   the 
rising  wars  among  the  barbarians,  by  marching 
with  the  utmost  expedition  as  far  as  the  Danube, 
where   he  fought   a   great    battle    with   Syrmus 
king  of  the  Triballi'^  and  defeated  him. 

Some  time  after  this,  having  received  intelli- 
gence that  the  The  bans  had  revolted,  and  that 
the  Atheniant  had  adopted  the  same  sentiments^ 

^  B.  C.  336. 

:^  Far  the  details  of  this,  and  his  other  tictorles  orer  the  ba^« 
istfians,  as  well  as  his  destructioo  of  Thebes^  &c.  see  Arrian  ( 
some  of  whose  accounts,  ho werer,  M.  dc  St,  Croix  coDsiders  as- 
fab^ous  ambeilidhments  of  his  hero's  siorj*  * 


it 
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he  resolved  to  convince  them'  he  \ras  no  longef 
z  boy,  and  immediately  advanced  through  the 
pass  of  Thermopylae.  '*  Demosthenes/'  said  he^ 
"called  me  a  boy>  while  I  was  in  Illyricum  and 

among  the  Tribal li,   and   a  stripling   vvlien  in 

Thessaly ;  but  I  will  show  him,  before  the  walls 
*'  of  Athens,  that  I  am  a  man.** 

When  he  made  his  appearance  before  Thebes, 
Be  was  willing  to  give  the  inhabitants  time  to 
change  their  sentiments.  He  only  demanded 
Phoenix  and  Prothytes,  the  first  promoters  of 
the  revolt,  and  proclaimed  an  amnesty  to  all  the 
rest.  But  the  Thebans  in  their  turn  demanded, 
that  he  should  deliver  up  to  them  Philotas  and 
Antipater,  and  by  sound  of  trumpet  invited  to 
their  standard  all  who  chose  to  assist  in  recover- 
ing the  liberty  of  Greece.  Alexander  then  gave 
the  reins  to  the  Macedonians,  and  the  war  began 
with  great  fury.  The  Thebans,  who  had  the 
combat  to  maintain  against  forces  much  superior 
^  in  number,  behaved  with  a  courage  and  ardour  far 
<  above  their  strength.  But  when  the  Macedonian 
garrison  marched  down  from  the  Cadmea,  and 
charged  them  i;i  the  rear,  they  were  surrounded  dtt 
all  sides,  and  most  of  them  cut  in  pieces.  The 
city  was  taken,  plundered,  and  levelled  with  the 
ground. . 

Alexander  expected  that  the  rest  of  Greece^ 
astonished  and  intimidated  by  so  dreadful  a  punish- 
ment of  theXhebans,  would  submit  in  silence.  Yet 
he  found  a  more  plausible  pretence  for  his  severity ; 
giving  out,  that  his  late  proceedings  were  intended 
to  gratify  his  allies,  and  had  been  adapted  in  pursu-* 
ance  of  complaints  made  against  Thebes  by  the 
people  of  Phocis  and  Platseae.  Exempting  there- 
fore the  priests,  all  persons  with  w'hohi  the  Macecjo- 
liians  were  connected  by  the  ties  of  hospitality,  tWr 
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posterity  of  Pindar  ",  and  such  a«  h^d  opposed 
the  revolt,  he  sold  the  rest  Cto  the  number  of 
thirty  thousand )  for  slaves.  About  six  thousand 
fell  in  the  battle. 

The  calamities,  which  that  wretched  city  suf: 
fered,  'were  various  and  horrible.  A  party  of 
Thraciaus  demolished  the  house  of  Timoclea^, 
a  wonlan  of  quality  and  honour.  The  soldiers 
carried  off  the  booty ;  and  the  captain,  after  hav- 
ing violated  the  lady,  asked  her  whether  she  had 
not  some  gold  and  silver  concealed.  She  replied, 
she  had ;  and  taking  him  alone  into  the  garden 
showed  him  a  well,  into  which  (she  told  him)  she 
had  thrown  every  thing  of  value,  when  the  city 
was  taken.  The  officer  stooped  down  to  examine 
the  well;  upon  which  she  pushed  him  in,  and 
then  despatched  him  with  stones.  The  Thracians 
coming  up  seized  and  bound  her  hands,  and 
carried  her  before  Alexander;  who  immediately 
perceived  by  her  look  and  gait,  and  the  firm 
and   fearless  manner  in  which  she  followed   that 

• 

*'  To  this  oar  Milton  aHudea,  where  deprecating  the  destruction 
of  hi3  owH  house  (and,  ^^  as  a  poet,  he  had  as  good  right  to  ck- 
*^  pect  this  favour  a«  Pindar*')  he  says, 

The  great  Etnathian  conqueror  did  spare 

The  house  of  Pindaras,  when  temple  and  tower 

Went  to  the  ground 

(Sonn.  viii.) 

Diod.  Sic.  XTii*  10 — 13.  reports  many  prodigies,  which  an* 
nounced  thi&  disastrous  eyent.  Arrian  and  ^lian  agree  wjyth 
i^iutarch  in  the  exemptions  here  stated;  and  Dio  Chryso^itom, 
informs  us,  ttet  Pindar's  posterity  was  included  in  them,  in  con* 
lequMice  of  their  great  ancestor's  haring  celebrated  one  of  hi# 
progenitors  named  Alexander  in  his  immortal  poetry. 

Thebes  was  destroyed  Ol.  cxi.  %  Bf.  C.  335;  and  was  rebiiiu, 
according  to  Diod.  Sic.  xix.  53,  54.  B.  C.  316.  by  Cassander^  to 
show  his  hatred  of  Alexander's  memory  (Pausan.  ix.  7.)* 

^  Sec  this  story  mora  detailed  is  Polyftn^fSii.  40.^ 
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tovage  crew,  tliat  she  was  a  woman  of  qualrty 
and  superior  sentiments.  He  demanded  **  who 
**  she  was:**  She  answered,  "I  am  the  sister  of 
"Theagenes,  who  in  the  capacity  of  general 
•*  fought  Phihp  for  the  liberty  of  Grt^ece,  and 
**  fell  at  Chsronea/*  Alexander,  admiring  her  an- 
swer and  the  bold  action  which  she  had  per- 
formed, gave  orders  that  both  she  and  her  child- 
ren should  be  set  at  Hberty. 

4s  for  the  Athenians,  he  forgave  them,  not- 
withstanding the  deep  sympathy  which  they  ex- 
pressed in  the  misfortunes  of  Thebes.  For, 
though  they  were  upon  the  point  of  celebrating 
the  feast  of  the  Great  Mysteries,  they  omitted 
it  on  account  of  the  mourning  that  took  place, 
^nd  received  into  their  city  such  of  theThebans, 
as  ^scaped  the  general  wreck,  with  every  mark 
of  regard.  But  whether  his  fury  like  that  of 
a  lion  \vas  satiated  with  blood,  or  he  was  anxious 
to  efface  a  most  cruel  and  barbarous  exploit  by  an 
act  of  clemency,  he  not  only  overlooked  the 
complaints  which  he  had  against  them,  but  he 
likewise  desired  them  to  look  well  to  their  affairs, 
because  if  any  thing  should  happen  to  himself^ 
Athens  would  give  law  to  Greece. 

The  calamities,  it  is  said,  which  he  brought  upon 
the  Thebans,  frequently  gave  him  uneasiness  in 
a  subsequent  part  of  his  life,  and  upon  that  ac- 
count he  treated  many  others  with  less  rigour. 
He  certainly  imputed  the  murther  of  Clitus,. 
which  he  committed  in  his  wine,  and  the  .Mace- 
donians' dastardly  refusal  to  proceed  in  the  Indian 
expedition,  by  which  his  wars  .and  his  glory  were 
left  impertect,  to  the  anger  of  Bacchus  the  aven- 
ger of  Thebes  *^     And  there  was.  not  a  Theba% 

f  Of  whiehcilf  he  was^anadve. 


wlio  survived  the  fatal  overthrow,  that  was  de- 
nied any  favour  he  chose  to  request.  Thus  much, 
concerning  the  Theban  war. 

A  general  assembly  of  the  Greeks  being  held 
at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  they  came  to  a  resolu* 
tion  to  send  their  quotas  with  Alexander  against 
the  Persians,  and  he  was  unanimously  elected 
'  captain-general.  Upon  this  occasion,  matiy  states- 
men and  philosophers  came  to  congratulate  him ; 
and  he  hoped  that  Diogenes  of  Sinope*S  who 
then  lived  at  Corinth,  would  have  been  oije  of 
the  number.  Finding  however  that  he  made 
but  liitfe  account  of  him,  and  preferred  the 
enjoyment  of  his  leisu)'e  in  a  part  of  the  suburbs 
caHed  Cranium,  he  himself  went  to  pay  him  a 
visit.  Diogenes  happened  to  be  lying  in  the 
wn;  and,  on  the  approach  of  so  many  people, 
he  raised  himself  up  a  little,  and  fixed  his 
eyes  upon  Alexander.  The  king  ^^ddressed 
him  in  an  obliging  manner,  and  asked  him; 
"  If  there  was  any  thing,  in  which  he  could  serve 
*^  him  ?"*  *^  Only  stand  a  little  out  of  my  sun- 
**  shine,*  said  Diogenes.  Alexander,  we  are  told, 
was  struck  with  such  surprise  at  finding  himself 
so  little  regarded,  and  saw  something  so  great 
in  that  carelessness,  that  while  his  courtiers  were 
ridiculing  and  abusing  him  as  a  monster,  he  said  ; 
**  If  I  were  not  Alexander,  I  should  wish  to  be 
"  Diogenes,"  *    . 

He  chose  to  consult  the  oracle  about  the 
event  of  the  war,  and  for  that  purpose  went  to 
Delphi.  He  happened  to  arrive  there  on  one 
of  tae  days  called  inauspicious,  upon  wliich  it  was 
illegal  to  propose  any  query.  At  first  he  sent 
to  the  prophetess,  to  entreat  her  to  do  her  office ; 

^^  Axriao,  ia  his  Commentary  on  EpM.  i^4  28«  ha«  dfawx\  a 
strong  picture  of  this  stern  philosopher.  ^ 
VOL.  IV.  JP 
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but  finding  she  refused  to  comply,  and  allegedr 
the  law,  in  her  excuse,  he  himself  went,  and^ 
dragged  her  by  force  intothe  temple:  upon  whicli,> 
as  if  conquered  by  his  violence,  she  exclaimed, 
"  My  son,  tliou  art  invincible."  Alexander,  hear-. 
hig  this,  said;  ''  He  waited  no  other  answer,  for 
"he  had  obtained  the  very  oracle  which hedesire  . 

When  lie  was  on  the  point  of  setting  out  upon 
his  expedition,-  he  had  many  signs  from  the  divine 
powers.     Among  the  rest,   the  statue  of  Orpheus 
in  Libelhra^*,    which  was  made  of  cypress- wood, 
was  in  a  profuse  sw^eat  for  several  days.     This 
the  generality  apprehended  to   be  an  ill  presage; 
but  Arjstander  bade  them  dismiss  their  fears:    *'  It^ 
*Vsiguified/'   he  said,    *'  that    Alexander    would 
**  perform  actions  so  worthy   to   be   celebrated,/ 
**  that  they  would  cost  the  poets  aud  musicJan*? 
**  much  labour  and  sweat." 

As  to  the  number  of  his  troops,  the  lowest 
computation  makes  them  amount  to  thirty  thou- 
sand foot  and  five  thousand  horse,  and  the  high- 
est to  thirty-four  thousand  foot  and  four  thou- 
sand horse.  The  money  provided  for  their  sab- 
sistence,  according  to  Aristobulus,  was  only  se^ 
venty  talents ;  Duiis  says,  he  had  no  more  than 
sufficed  to  maintain  them  a  single  month;  but 
Onesicritus  affirms,  that  he  borrowed  two  hun- 
dred talents  for  that  purpose. 

Though  his  provision  however  was  so  small, 
be  chose  at  his  embarkation  to  inquire  into  the 
circumstances  of  his  friends;  and  to  one  he  gave, 
a  farm,  to  another  a  village,  to  this  the  revenue 
of  a  borough,  and  to  that  of  a  post.  When  he 
had  thus  disposed  of  almost  all  the  e>tutes  of  the 

^  This  Libethrawas  in  the- country  of  the  Odrysae,  in  Thrace. 
But  beside  this,  there  was  the  Cave  of  the  Nymphs  of 
Libcthra  on  mount  Helicon,  probatly  so  denominated  by  Or- 
pheus, a  native  of  that  place. 
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croMm,  •  Perdiccas  asked  him,  '*  What  he  hadi 
•*  reserved  for  lumself  ?"  He  replied,  "  Hope." 
"  Well,", replied  Perdiccas,  "we,  who  share  in  your 
**  labours,  will  also  take  part  in  your  hopes."  la 
consequence  of  which,  he  refused  the  estate  allotted 
to  him,  and  some  others  of  the  king*s  frienda 
did  the  same.  As  for  those  who  accepted  his 
offers,  or  applied  to  him  for  favours,  he  served 
them  with  equal  pleasure;  and  by  these  dis- 
tributions the  greatest  part  of  his  Macedonian 
revenues  was  exhausted.  Such  was  the  spirit  and 
disposition,  with  which  he  crossed  the  Helle- 
spont *\ 

As  soon  as  he  landed,  he  went  up  to  Ilium, 
where  he  sacrificed  to  Minerva,  and  offered  libati* 
ons  to  the  heroes.  He  also  anointed  the  pillar 
upon  Achilles'  tomb  with  oil,  and  ran  round  it  na- 
ked with  his  ftieiids,  according  to  the  custom  estab- 
lished; after  which  he  placed  a  crown  upon  it,  de* 
daring,  **  He  thought  that  hero  extremely  happy 
"  in  havingfoundafaithfulfriend  while  helivedi  and 

^  Thb,  according  to  St.  Clemeat  (Stroma.)  was  in  01.  xL  3.,  B.' 

C.  d34.  See  also  CorsiniTast.  Att.,  Diod.  Sic,  xvii.  17.  placfsi 
it  somewhat  liter.  This  author  and  Arrian  add  that,  in  his  subse- 
quent yisit  to  the  temple  of  MinefTa,he  exchanged  his  own  arms  for 
some,  which  he  found  there  hang  upland  which  he  afterward  wore 
in  all  his  battles ;  and  the  latter  writer  states  that  among  the  heroes 
he  particularly  distinguished  Priam,  with  a  Tiew  of  conciliating  his 
beneTolence  toward  a  descendant  of  his  murtherer  Neoptolemus* 
i£lian  (Var.  Hist.  xii.  7.)  informs  nsthat,  while  Alexander  was 
anointing  Achilles'  pillar,  Hephaestion  was  paying  the  same  ho^ 
nonr  to  that  of  Patrochis,  to  intimatctliai  he  stood  in  the  same 
degree  of .  favour  as  that  hero  wi£h  his  master. 

-This  and  oUier  modes  of  testifying  reTerence  for  the  dead  are 
recorded  by  Hcrodian,  iT.  14.,  speaking  of  Commodus'  yisit  to 
Achilles'  tomb ;  by  Suetonius,  in  his  Life  of  Augustus  (xviii.) 
who  says  that  emperor  had  Alexander's  tomb  at  Al^xandrii 
opened,  and  placed  upon  It  a  crown  of  gold  with  flowers ;  and 
by  Quint.  Curt  x.  i.,  who  mentions  similir  honours  as  paid 
by  Alexander  to  Cyrus'  remains.* 

P2 


•*  after  his  dcatti  an  excellent  herald  t«  |irotslai*i  h?s 
"  praise.""    As  he  went  about  the  city  to  vienv  the 
ctjridsities,  he  was  asked,  whethei*   he  cb(Jse  to 
stt  Paris'  lyre?    "  1  set  little  \'akie,*'   siiitl  he, 
**  upon  the  lyre  of  Piris;   but  it  would  give  me 
ti;i'eat  ple^sttre  to  see  that  of  Achilles,  to  Hvhich 
he  sutt^  the  imtnortal  deeds  of  heroes^." 
Iti  the  tneati  titile,  Darius'  generals  had  assem- 
bled an  immense  army,  and  had  taken  post  upob 
tlie  banks  of  the  Granicus^;  so  that  Alexander  \va?r 
tthtler  the  necessity  of  fighting  there,  to  open  the 
ates  of  Asia.     Many  of  his  officers  were  appre- 
ensive  of  the  depth  of  the  river,  and  thorough 
and  uneven  banks  on  the  other  side;  and  some 
thouglit  that  a  proper  regard  should  be  paid  to  a 
fraditionary  usage  with  respect  to  tlie  time,  for  the 
kings  of  Macedon  never  marched  out  to  war  in 
the  month  D^sius.     Alexander  cureS  them  of  this 
piece  df  superstition,  by  ordering  that  month  to 
be  called  *  the   second    Artemisi^s.'    And   whea 
Parmenio   objected  to  his  attempting  a  passage 
so  late  in   the  day,  he  replied  ;   '*  The  Hellespont 
''would   Wu«^,    if  after   having   passed   it,    he 
**  should   be  afraid    of  the  -Granicus/'    At  the 


^  This  alludes  to  tliat  passage,  in  €he  nintii  froofc  of  tive  Hiad  ; 

^'  Anmsecl  at  ease  the  godlike  man  th^  foond,  ' 
'^  Pleased  with  the  solemn  hftcp's  hatin onions  sound  ; 
^'  With  these  he  sooths  his  angry  soul,  and  sings 
^'  Th'  immortal  deeds  of  heroes  and  of  iLin^/' 

Pove. 


iEUan  Var.  Ilist.  ix.  30.  mentioos  this  reply,  as  does  liltcwiseSto- 
baeus  (Serm.  vii.)  who  states  that,  when  the  prf<^t  oftered  to  show 
him  the  lyre  of  Parts,  he  answered ;  "  Show  me  the  lyre  of  Aclulles,^ 
**  or  rather  his  lance." 

The  months  of  Dsesius  and  Artemisius,  mentioned  below,  corre* 
sponded  nearly  to  May  and  April  respectively.* 

^  ITiis  river  traverses  Phr\  gia  and  Mj^ia  the  Less,  and  falls 
into  the  Propontis, 
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Mme  time,  he  tlirew  him^^df  into  the  atrcam  with 
thirteeix  trpops  of  horse;  and  as  be  advanced  in 
th?  fac^  of  tlie  enemy's  arrows,  in  spite  of  the 
^teep  hanks  which  were  hned  with  cavalry  wejl- 
arm^d)  and  the  rapidity  of  the  river  which  otun 
hore  him  down  or  covered  him  with  it's  waves^ 
his  motions  seemed  rather  the  effects  of  madness 
llian  sound  sense*  He  hehi  on  however,  till  by 
astonishing  ettbrts  he  gained  the  opposite  banks, 
which  the  mud  rendered  extremely  slippery  and 
dangerous.  When  lie  was  tliere,  he  was  for?- 
td  to  fitand  an  engagement  with  the  enemy  iiand 
%Q  hand,  and  with  much  confusion  on  his  part, 
because  they  attacked  his  men  as  fast  as  tbey  came 
over,  before  he  had  time  to  form  them.  For  the 
Pfraian  troops  charging  with  loud  shouts,  and 
with  horse  against  horse,  made  good  use  of  their 
spears,  and  when  those  were    broken,  of  tjieif 

swords* 

Numbers  pressed  hard  upon  Alenander,  because 
he  w{is  easy  to  bedistinguisned  both  by  his  buckler 
4nd  his  crest,  on  eacb  suJ.e  of  which  was  a  large 
and  beautiful  plume  of  .white  featiiers.  His  cuirass 
was  pierced  by  a  javelin  at  the  joint;  but  he  e^ap- 
ed  unhurt.  After  this  Rhoesaces  and  Spith'i- 
dates,  two  officers  of  high  dij^tinction,  aitacked 
him  ^  jointly.  The  latter  he  avoided  with  great 
address,  and  received  the  former  with  such  a 
stroke  of  bis  spear  upon  hi?  breast-plate,  th^t  it 
broke  in  pieces.  He  then  drew  bis  swonl  to  de* 
spateh  him,  but  his  adversary  still  maintained  the 
combat  In  the  mean  time  Spithridates  came  up 
on  one  side  of  him,  and  raising  himself  on  bi^ 
horse  gave  him  a  blow  ui^ith  his  battle-axe,  which 
cut  oft*  his  crest  with  one  ^ide  of  the  plume.     Nay, 

^  In  tU3^  Asri^p  agrees  with  Plutarch  ;  but  Diod.  Bic.  rru.  20. 
90dQuuit.Curt.  7i^«  )^,  thQflIgh  HQt  Ml  sftyesttt^itjal  degree  ,4ifliBr*^ 
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the  force  of  it  was  such,- that  the  helmet  could 
hardly  resist  it;  it  even  penetrated  to  his  hair. 
Spithridates  was  about  to  repeat  his  stroke,  when 
the  celebrated  Clitus*'  prevented  him,  by  running 
him  through  the  body  with  his  spear.  At  the 
sanie  time,  Alexander  with  his  sword  brought 
Khoesaces  to  the  ground. 

While  the  cavalry  were  thus  furiously  and  cri- 
tically engaged,  the  Macedonian  phalanx  passed 
the  river,  and  then  the  infantry  likewise  engaged. 
The  enemy  made  no  considerable  or  long  resistance, 
but  soon  turned  their  backs  and  fled;  all  but  the 
Grecian  mercenaries,  who  forming  upon  an  emi- 
nence, desired  Alexander  to  give  his  word  of 
honour  that  they  should  be  spared.  But  that 
prince,  influenced  rather  by  his  passion  than  his 
reason,  instead  of  giving  them  quarter  advanced 
to  attack  them,  aiid  was  so  warmly  received  that 
he  had  his  horse  killed  under  him.  It  was  not, 
however,  the  famous  Bucephalus.  In  this  dis^ 
pute,  more  of  his  men  were  killed  and  wounded, 
than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  battle;  for  here  they 
had  to  do  with  experienced  soldiers,  who  fought 
with  a  courage  heightened  by  despair. 

The  barbarians,  we  are  told,  lost  in  this  battle 
twenty  thousand  foot  and  two  thousand  five 
hundred  horse  **  j  where^is  Altxander  had    only 

*'  In  the  original  it  is  KXsiro;  6  /u^eya;,  ^  Clitus  the  Great.' 
But  in  Dipd.  Sic.  ib.  57.  we  find  Kasitos  o  fji^Xag,  *  Clitus  the 
l^lack;'  and  A^he]iaen$  xiii.  9.  and  Justin  xii.  12.  mention  KAsire^ 
6  XsvKOs^'  Clitus  the  fair,'  who  survived  Alexandier,  and  accord- 
ing toDlod.  ^ic.xviii.  3.9.  and  Arrian  ix.  laecs^me  Satrap  of  Lydia. 
Plutarch  therefore  pro|>ably  wrote  I  fi€Xa$;, 

^  Some  MSS.  mention  only  ten  thousand  foot  killed,  which 
Iji  the  number  iyi  Tj/ioih  Sic.  ib.  21,  Arrian  makes  the  number  of  ^ 
lior^e  killed  only  one  thousand.  (L.)  The  whole  army  of  the  barba-t 
rians,  according  to  Justin's  incredible  account  xi.  t).,  consisted  of 
600,000  men.  Arrian,  who  computips  them  at  only  40,000,  is 
perhaps  s^ost  as  far  froqi  the  triith  on  the  oth^r  aide^     DicA^ 
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thirty-four  men  killed^,  nine  of  which  were 
infantry.  To  do  honour  to  their  memory,  he 
erected  to  each  of  them  a  statue  in  .brass,  tlie 
workmanship  of  Lysippus.  And  that  the  Greeks 
might  have  their  share  in  the  glory  of  the  day, 
he  distributed  among  them  presents  out  of  the 
spoil ;  to  the  Athenians,  in  particular,  he  sent  tliree 
hundred  bucklers.  Upon  the  r^st  of  the  spoils  he 
put  this  pompous  inscription;  *  Won  by  Alexander 
the  son  of  Philip,  and  the  Greeks  (excepting  the 
Lacedaemonians)  from  the  barbarians  in  Asia/ 
The  greatest  part  of  the  plate,  the  purple  furni- 
ture, and  other  tilings  of  that  kind  which  he  took 
from  the  Persians,  lie  transmitted  to  his  mother. 

This  battle  made  an  immediate  change  in  the 
face  of  Alexander's  affairs;  insomuch  that  Sardis, 
the  principal  ornament  of  the  Persian  empire  on 
the  maritime  side,  opened  it's  gates  to  him ;  add  all 
the  other  cities,  except  Halicarnassus  and  Miletus, 
followed  it's  example.  These  he  took  by  storm, 
and  subdued  the  whole  of  the  adjacent  country. 
After  this,  he  remained  some  time  in  suspense,  as  to 
the  measures  which  he  should  next  take.  One 
while,  he  was  determined  instantly  to  risk  all  upon 
the  fate  of  a  single  battle  with  Darius:  another 
vhile,  he  resolved  first  to  reduce  the  maritime  pro- 
vinces; that,  when  he  had  exercised  and  strengthen- 
ed himself  by  those  intermediate  actions  and  acqui- 
sitions, he  might  then  march  against  that  prince. 

Sic.  gives  the  most  probable  number,  100,000  foot  and  10,000 
horse^  * 

^  A.rrjiaa  says,  there'  were  about  twenty.fivo  of  the  king's 
friends  kilted;  and,  of  persons  of  less  note,  sixty*  horse  and 
thirty  foot.  Q.  Curtiiis  informs  us,  it  was  only  the  twenty, 
five  friends,  who  had  statues  by  Lysippus.  Thei»e  were  erected 
at  Dia,  a  city  of  Macedon,  whence  Q.  Metellus  long  afterward 
transferred  them  to  Rome.  This  loss  however,  we  must  assur. 
edly  conclude  with  M.  de  St*  Croix,  is  very  much  under* 
rated.  .    . 
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There  is  a  spring  in  Lycia  neat  the  city  ^f  the 
Xanthians*^  \vhich(they  tell  us)  at  that  time  spttn- 
taheously  changed  it's  course  ;  and  oVerflo\Ving  it's 
banks  threw  up  a  plate  of  brass,  upon  which  xVere 
cngrived  certain  ancient  characters,  signifying, 
**  That  the  Persian  empire  Would  one  day  come  tb 
**  a  period,  and  be  destroyed  bv  the  Greeks.** 
Encouraged  by^  this  prophecy,  he  hastened  to  ft- 
duce  all  the  coast,  as  far  as  Phoenice**  and  Cilicia. 
His  march  through  Paraphylia  has  afforded  matter 
1o  many  historians  for  pompous  description,  as  if 
it  was  by  the  interposition  of  heaven  that  tlie  sea 
retired  *•  before  Alexander,  Which  at  other  times  ruti 
there  with  so  strong  a  current,  that  tlie  brfeaUer- 
rocksat  the  foot  of  the  mountain  were  very  seldom 
left  bare.  Menander,  in  his  pleasant  way,  refers  t6 
this  pretended  miracle  in  one  of  his  comedies : 

tibw  like  great  Alexander !  Do  I  seek 
jf^  friend  ?  Spontftneous  he  presents  himsdfi 
Hare  I  to  march,  where  seas  ikidignant  )[ok  t 
The  sea  retires,  and  there  I  pass. 

But  Alexander  himself,  in  his  Epistles,  makes  no- 
miracle  of  the  matter;  he  only  says,   **  lie  march- 
♦•  ed  from  Phaselis;  by  the  way  called  Climax," 


^  One  of  the  great  dim  of  Lyda^  sfhiat^  oil  the  Xttiihlii^ 
at  t^  distance  of  two  leagues  from  the  sef,.* 

^'  This  Phceqice,  as  Palmerins  has  obscrrcd,  was  a  district  of 
Lycia  or  Pamphylia. 

^  A^  yet  Stral>o  (xiv.)  assures  ns,  that  '  AieJiander  and  Iiift 
^rmy,  though  they  might  haxe  passed  perfectly  dry  and  safe  at 
the  ebb  of  the  tide,  were  so  impattetit  as  to  have  Aiafcbod  up  tq 
Ihe  middle  iu  water,*    < 

To  this  p^ss^ge  Josepfans  refers,  fn  order  to  accredit  amoii|^ 
j9ie  Greeks  find  Homans  that  of  tlie  Israelites  through  the  lied 
5ea.  But  I^eslte^  in  his  '  Short  and  Ew  Method ,  with  tho 
Deists,'  has  place^  the  latter  erent  in  a  much  more  proper  poibt 
of  view,  as  well  asm^  ^xcelleqt  use  «f  ^  irresistibie  itiferei|cea 
which  \t  aflbrdfi.-* 


He  had  spftit  tome  time  at  Pha^elis ;  and  having 
found  in  the  market-place  a  ttatue  of  Theodectes'V 
who  had  been  of  that  place  butwaa  then  deadi  he 
went  out  one  evening  in  masquerade,  after  he  had 
drank  freely  at  supper,  and  covered  the  statue  with 
garlands.  Thus,  in  an  hour  of  festivity,  lie  paid 
an  agreeable  compliment  to  the  memory  of  a  man, 
with  whom  he  had  (brmerly  been  connected  through 
the  medium  of  Aristotle  and  philosophy. 

After  this,  he  subdued  such  of  the  risidians  at 
had  revolted,  and  conquered  Phrygia.  Up^n  tak« 
ing  Gordium^,  which  is  said  to  kave  been  the  seat 
of  the  ancient  Midas,  he  found  the  famed  chariot 
iastened  with  cords  made  of  the  bark  of  the  corbel* 
tree ;  and  was  informed  of  a  tradition,  firmly  be« 
lieved  among ^  the  barbarians,  *' 1  hat  the  fatea 
^  had  decreed  the  empire  of  the  world  to  him 
*'  who  should  unt^e  the  knot."  Most  histo- 
rians state,  it  was  twisted  so  many  private  ways 
and  the  ends  so  artfully  concealed^,  that  Alexan- 
der, finding  he  eould  not  untie  it,  cut  it  asunder 
Vitb  hi^  8Word,  and  so  made  many  ends  instead 
of  two.  But  Aristobulus  affirms,  that  he  easily 
undid  it,  by  taking  out  the  pin  which  fastened 
die  yoke  to  the  beam,  and  then  drawing  out  the 
yoke  itself, 

^  *I!his  Tbeodected,  apnpil  of  Aristotle,  wrote  fiTtj  trsgediei^ 
atreatiM  on  rhetoric,  and  sereYal  orations. 

Pllaselis,  according  to  Steph.  Byzaol.,  was  first  /called  Pif^usa, 
H^d  next  Phaselus :  -  In  it's  territorjf  stood  the  celebrittod  mount 
ChiinOsra,  which  cast  out  flames  nighta&d  day.  (Plin,  H.  N.  Ut  106.  )* 

^  So  called  from  Gordius,  father  of  Mida^,  tlie  first  king  of 
]phrjg{a.    ^ee  Justin,  xi.  7* 

Instead  of  <  thd  bark  of  the  corneUtrce,'  mentioned  below  (it| 
ifhlth  Arriao  agrees  with  Plutarch)  the  Scholiast  on  Enrip, 
)iippol.  says,  the  Gordian  knot  was  tied  with  a  vine-branch. 

^  This  seems  to  have  been  an  art  in  vogue  among  the  ancients, 
lis  tJlysses  is  said  by  Homer  (Od.  viii.  447*)  to  have  Secured 
U$  Phasadan  presentu  by  an  intricate  knot,  which  Circe  had 
taught  him,* 
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His  nfcxt  acquisitions  werfe Paphlagoiiia  arid  Cap- 
patlocia;  and  there  he  received  inteUigence  of  the 
death  of  Memnon*^  who  was  Darius'  most  re- 
ispectable  officer  in  the  maritiine  parts  of  his  king- 
dom, and  likely  to  have  given  the  invader  the 
most  troubJe.  This  confirmed  him  in  his  resolu- 
tion of  marching  into  the  Upper  provinces  of 
Asia. 

By  this  time  Darius  had  set  forward  from  Susa, 
fall  of  confidence  in  his  numbers,  for  his  army 
consisted  of  not  less  than  six  hundred  thousand 
combatants ;  and  greatly  animated  besides  by  a 
dream,  which  the  Magi  had  interpreted,  rather 
,with  a  view  to  please  their  prince,  than  with  a  re*- 
gard  to  probability.  He  dreamed,  •'  That  he  saw 
y  the  Macedonian  phalanx  all  on  fire,  and  that 
"  Alexander,  in  the  dres$  which  he  himself  had 
•*  formerly  worn  when  oueof.the  king's  couriers  % 

^  Upon  the  death  of  Memnon,  vho  had  begun  vith  great 
success  to  reduce  the  Greek  Islands,  and  was  on  the  point  of  imi 
▼ading  Eubcea,  Darius  was  at  a  loss  whom  to  employ.  While 
he  was  in  this  suspense,  Charidemus  an  Athenian,  who  had  serve^ 
Avithhigh  reputation- under  Philip  of  Macedon,  but  was  now  very 
zealous  for  the  Persian  interest,  attempted  to  set  the  king  and 
his  ministers  right :  "  .While  you^  Sir,''  said  hefto  Darius,  •^  are 
''  safe,  the  empire  can  neyer  be  in  imminent  danger.  Let  me 
''  therefore  exhort  you  never  to  expose  your  person,  but  to  make 
'^  choice  of  vsome  able  general  to  march  against  your  enemy. 
*^  One  hundred  thousand  men  will  be  more  than  sutiicient,  pro^* 
"  fidcd  a  third  of  them  be  mercenaries,  io  compel  him  to  aban. 
♦^  don  this  enterprise;  and,  if  you  will  honour  me  with  the 
'*  command,  I  will  be  accountable  for  the  success  of  my  pro- 
."  posal."  Darius  was  willing  to  accede  to  it;  but  the  Persian 
grandees  through  envy  accused  Charidemus  of  a  treasonable  de* 
sign,  and  elfected  his  ruin.  Darius  repented  in  a  few  days,  but 
it  was  then  too  late.  That  able  counsellor  and  general  was  con- 
demned and  executed.     (Diod.  Sic.  xvii.,  Q.  Curt,  iii.) 

*^  In  the  text  Atryav^i;;.  But  it  appears,  from  Hesychius  and 
Suidas,  that  it  should  be  read  Arav^ij^.  It  is  the  Persian  word 
istanda,  stator  (from  stade^  s(are)  with  a  Greek  termination ; 
and  we  learn  from  Cicero,  that  atator  signifies  ^  4  courier.' 
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"  acted  as  his  servant;  after  which,  Alexander 
"  went  into  the  teniple  of  Belus,  and  there  sud- 
**  jdenly  di3appeared."  By  this,  l>eaven  seeni^  to 
have  signified^  that  prosperity  and  honour  would 
attend  the  Macedonians;  and  that  Alexander 
would  become  master  of  Asia,  like  Darius  before 
him,  who  from  a  simple  courier  became  a  king; 
but  that  he  would  nevertheless  soon  die,  and  leave 
his  glory  behind  him. 

Darius  was  still  farther  encouraged  by  Alexan- 
der's long  stay  in  Cilicia,  which  he  regarded 
as  the  effect  of  his  fears.  But  the  real  cause  of 
his  stay  was  sickness,  which  some  attribute  to  his 
great  fatigues,  and  others  to  his  having  bathed 
in  the  river  Cydnus,  the  water  of  which  is  ex^ 
tremely  cold.  His  physicians  durst  not  give  him 
any  medicines,  because  they  thought  themselves 
not  so  certain  of  the  cure,  as  of  the  danger  which 
they  should  incur  by  the  application;  for  they 
were  afraid  that  the  Macedonians,  it'  they  were 
unsuccessful,  ^vould  suspect  them  of  some  treachery. 
Philip  the  Acarnanian  saw,  as  well  as  the  rest,  the 
desperate  state  of  the  king's  health ;  but,  beside 
the  confidence  which  he  had  in  his  friendship,  he 
thought  it  the  highest  ingratitude,  when  his  mas- 
ter was  in  so  much  danger,  not  to  risk  something 
with  him  in  exhausting  all  his  art  for  his  relief 
He  therefore  undertook  the  cure,  and  found  no 
difficulty  in  pei-suading  the  king  to  wait  with  pa- 
tience till  his  medicine  was  prepared,  or  to  drink 
it  when  ready;  so  desirous  was  he  of  a  speedy 
recovery,  in  order  to  prosecute  the  war. 

In  the  mean  time,  Parmenio  sent  him  a  letter 
from  .the  camp,  advising  him  **  To  beware  of 
'*  Philip,  whom  (he  said)  Darius  had  persuaded 
*'  by  presents  of  infinite  value,  and  tlie*  promise 
**  of  his  daughter  in  marriage,  to  take   him  off 
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"  by  poison  *•.'*  As  soon  as  Alexander  had  rcaid 
the  letter^  he  put  it  under  bis  pillour,  withoiit 
showing  it  to  any  of  bis  friends.  The  time  ap- 
pointed being  come,  Philip  with  the  king's  friends 
entered  the  chamber,  having  the  cup  with  the  rnedi-* 
cine  in  his  hand.  The  king  received  it  freely,  wiU>* 
out  betraying  the  least  symptom  of  $vi6picion,  and 
at  the  same  time  gave  him  the  Je'tter.  It  wasa  strik- 
ing situation,  and  more  interesting  than  any  scene 
in  a  tragetrly :  the  one  readings  while  the  other ^ 
vas  drinking.  They  looked  upon  each  other, 
but  with  a  very  diiferent  air.  The  king,  w'ith  an 
open  and  unembarrassed  countenance,  ej^pressed 
his  regard  for  Philip,  and  the  confidence  which 
he  had  in  his  honour;  Philip's  look  exhibited  his 
indignation  at  the  caluniny.  One  Hfbile,  be  lifted 
up  his  eyes  and  hands  to  heaven,  protesting  his  fi-* 
delity ;  another  while,  he  threw  himself  down  by 
the  bed-side,  entreating  his  sovereign  to  be  of 
good  courage,  and  to  rely  upon  his  care^ 

The  medicine  incjeed  was  so  strong,  and  over-* 
powered  his  spirits  in  such  a  manner,  that  at  first 
he  was  speechless,  and  discovered  scarcely  any 
sign  of  sense  or  life.  But  he  was^soon  relieved 
by  this  faithful  physician  ***,  and  recovered  so  well 
that  he  was  able  to  show  himself  to  the  Macedo^ 
nians,  whose  distress  did  not  abate  till  he  came 
personally  before  them. 

There  was  in  the  army  of  Darius  a  Macedonia!) 
fugitive,  named  Amyntas,  who  was  perfectly  ac*^ 
quainted  with  Alexander's  position*  This  roan, 
perceiving  that  Parius  wis  preparing  to  naarch 
thjx>ugh  the  straits  in  quest  of  his  adversary, 
besought  hini  to  remain  where  be  was,  and  take  thf 


AS 


See  Quint.  Curt.  Ui.  6.    Seneca^  Dfi  Ifft)  xjuij.;  crroQeousIjr 
ascribes  this  letter  to  Olympias.  • 
^  lo  three  days*  time. 
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advantage  of  receiving  an  enemy,  so  much  infe- 
rior to  him  in  number,  upon  large  and  spacious 
plains.  Darius  answered,  **  lie  was  afraid  in  that 
•^  case  the  enemy  would  fly  without  having  come  to 
'^  an  action,  and  Alexander  would  escape  him.** 
**  If  that  is  all  your  fear,**  replied  the  Macedonian, 
"  let  it  give  you  no  farther  uneasiness;  for  be  as* 
**  suited,  he  will  come  to  seek  you,  and  is  already 
"  on  his  march'*  His  representations,  however, 
had  uo  effect:  Darius  set  out  for  Cilicia,  and 
Alexander  was  on  the  way  to  Syria  in  quest  of  him, 
fint,  happening  to  miss  each  other  in  the  night, 
tltey  both  turned  back:  Alexander  rejoicing  in 
his  good  fortune,  and  hastening  to  meet  Darius  in 
the  straits,  while  Darius  was  endeavouring  to  dis« 
engage  himself  and  recover  his  former  camp. 
For  by  this  time  he  was  sensible  of  his  error  m 
having  thrown  himself  into  ground,  hemmed  in 
by  the  sea  on  one  side  and  the  mountains  on  the 
other,  and  intersected  by  the  river  Pinarus;  so 
that  it  was  impracticable  for  cavalry,  and  his  in^ 
fantry  could  only  act  in  small  and  broken  parties, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  situation  was  extremely 
convenient  for  the  enemy *s  inferior  numbers.  ' 
Thus  fortune  befriended  Alexander,  as  to  the 

_  J  ' 

scene  of  action ;  but  the  skilful  arrangement  ot 
his  forces  contributed  still  more  to  his  gaining 
the  victory.  As  his  army  was  very  small  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  Darius,  he  took  care  to  draw 
It  up  so  as  to  prevent  it*s  being  surrounded,  by 
•tretching  out  his  right  wing  beyond  the  enemy's 
left.  In  that  wing  he  acted  in  person,  and  fight- 
ing in  the  foremost  ranks,  put  the  barbarians  to 
flight.  He  was  wounded  however  in  the  thigh, 
and  (according  to  Chares*^)  by  Darius,  who  en- 
gaged him  hand  to  hand.     But  Alexander,  in  the 

^  A  hSstoiiaii  of  Mitj'Iene,  who  appears  to  hare  Itred  about 
Ail  time/ 
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account  which  he  gave  Antipater  of  the « battle, 
doe^  not  mention  who  it  was  that  wounded  him. 
He  only  says,  that  he  received  a  wound  in  his 
thigh  by  a  sword,  and  that  no  dangerous  conse- 
quences ensued.  '  • 
The  victory  was  a  very  signal  one ;  for  lie  killed 
above  a  hundred  and  ten  thousand  of  the  enemy  ^V 
Nothing  was  wanting  to  complete  it,  but  the 
taking  of  Darius;  and  that  prince  narrowly  es- 
caped, having  gotten  the  start  of  bis  pursuer,  by 
only  four  or  five  furlongs.  Alexander.took  his 
chariot  and  his  how,  and  returned  with  Ihem  to. 
his  Macedonians.  These  he  found  loading  them- 
selves with  the  rich  plunder  of  the  enemy's  camp, 
which  was  immense;  though  Darius,  in  order  to 
make  his  troops  fitter  for  action,  had  left  most  of 
the  baggage  in  Damascus.  The  Macedonians 
had  reserved  for  their  master  the  tent  of  Darius, 
in  which  he  found  officers  of  the  household  magni* 
ficently  clothed,  rich  furniture,  and  great  quan- 
tities of  gold  and  silver. 

A^  soon  as  he  had  put  off  his  armour,  he  went 
to  the  bath,  saying  to  those  about  him  ;  "  Let  us 
**  go  and  refresh  ourselves,  after  the  fatigues  of 
**  the  field,  in  the  bath  of  Darius."  "  Nay,  ra- 
ther," said^one  of  his  friends,  '*  in  the  bath  of 
**  Alexander  ;  for  the  goods  of  the  conquered  are, 
^  **  and  should  be  called,  the  conqueror's."  When 
he  had  taken  a  view  of  the  basons,  vials,  boxes, 
and  other  vases  curiously  wrought  in  gold,  smell- 
cd  the  fragrant  odours  of  essences  and  perfumes^ 
and  seen  the  splendid  furniture  of  spacious  apart- 
ments, he  turned  to  his  friends,  and  said  ;  *.'  This 
*'  then,  it  seems,  it  was  to  be  a  king^." 

^ '  Diodoms  says,  a  hundred  and  thirty  thousaBd. 

^  As  if  he  had  said,  ^^  Could  a  king  place  his  happiness  in 
^^  such  enjoyments  as  these  r"  For  Alexander  was  not,  till  long 
after  this,  corrupted  by  Persian  luxury. 
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As  he  was  sitting  down  to  table,  an  account 
was  brought  bim,  that  among  the  prisoners  were 
the  mother  and  wife  of  Darius,  and  two  unmar* 
ried  daughters :  and  that,  upon  seeing  his  chariot 
^nd  bow,  they  had  broken  out  into  loud  lamenta" 
tions>  concluding  that  he  was  dead.  Alexander 
after  some  pause,  during  which  he  was  rather  com- 
miserating their  misfortunes,  than  rejoicing  in 
his  own  success,  sent  Leonatus  to  assure  them, 
"  That  Darius  was  not  dead:  that  they  bad  no- 
"  thing  to  fear  from  Alexander,  for  his  dispute 
**  with  Darius  was  only  for  empire  ;  and  that  they 
'^  should  find  themselves  attende<l  in  the  same 
*'  manner,  as  when  Darius  was  in  his  highest  pros- 
"  perity."  If  this  message  to  the  captive  prin- 
cesses was  gracious  and  humane,  his  actions  were 
still  more  so.  He  allowed  them  to  perform  the 
funeral  honours  to  what  Persians  they  pleased,, 
and  for  that  purpose  furnished  them,  out  of  the 
spoils,  with  robes  and  all  other  customary  decora-* 
tions.  They  had  as  many  domestics,  and  were 
liniversally  treated  Av.ith  as  much  respect,  as  for-* 
merly ;  their  appointments,  indeed,  were  evei> 
greater  than  ever.  But  there  was  another  part  of 
his  behaviour  to  them,  which  was  still  more  noble 
and  princely.  .  Though  they  ^vere  now  captives, 
he  considered  that  they  were  ladies,  notonlyof  illus- 
trious rank,  but  of  the  utmost  modesty  and  virtue; 
and  he  therefore  took  care,  that  they  should  not 
hear  an  indecent  word,  nor  have  the  least  cause  to 
suspect  or  fear  any  design  upon  their  honour,  Nay^ 
as  if  they  had  been  in  a  holy  temple  or  an  asylum 
of  virgins,  rather^than  in  an  enemy's  camp,  they 
lived  unseen  and  uhapproached,  in  the  most 
sacred  privacy. 

The  wife  of  Darius,  it  is  said,  was  one  of  the^ 
most.beautiful  of  princesses,  as  Darius  himself  was 
one  of  the  tallest  and  handsomest  mtti  in   the 
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world)  and  their  daughters  much  resembled  tliMi. 
fiut  Alexander  undoubtedly  thought  it  more  glo<* 
rions  and  worthy  ot'a  king  to  conquer  himseU;  than 
to  subdue  his  enemies,  and  he  therefore  never  ap"» 
proached  one  of  them.  His  continence  indeed 
was  such,  that  he  never  knew  any  woman  before 
hb  marriage  except  Barsine,  who  became  a  widow 
by  the  death  of  her  husband  Memnon,  and  was 
taken  prisoner  near  Damascus*  She  was  %veU  ■vers** 
ed  in  Greek  literature,  a  woman  of  the  mo  t 
agreeable  temper,  and  of  royal  extraction  ;  for  her 
father  ArtabiuEus  wasgraiulson  to  a  king  of  Persia^. 
It  was  Parmenio,  according  to  Aristobului,  tbH 
led  Alexander  into  this  connexion  with  so  ac- 
complislied  a  woman,  idiose  beauty  was  her  least 
perfection.  As .  for  the  other  female  captives, 
though  they  were  tall  and  beautiful^  Alexander 
took  TM  fartlier  notice  of  them  than  to  say^  by 
way  of  jest,  ^*  What  eye-sores  these  Persian  wo^ 
*\  men'at^^'*  He  found  a  counter-charm  in  this 
beauty  of  self-government  and  sobriety ;  and,  in 
the  strength  of  that,  be  passed  them  by  as  so  many 
statues. 

Pbiloxenus,  who  commanded  his  forces  upon 
the  coasts  acquainted  him  by  letter,  tiiat  there  was 
one  Tlieodorus  a  Tarentine  with  him,  who  had 
two  beautiful  boys  to  sell,  and  desired  to  know 
jvfaetlier  or  not  he  chose  to  buy  them.  Alexander 
was  so  much  incensed  at  this  application,  that  he 
aslced  his  friends  several  times ;  **  What  base  inch'- 
*^  nations  Pbiloxenus  had  ever  discovered  in  him, 

^  Son  to  a  king  of  Persia's  daughter.  Bf  lier  AfeniDder  hid 
a  son  called  Heiculei^  who  attainsd  the  sge  of  set cpteeai  food 
was,  with  his  brother  (according  to  Diod.  Sic«,  aquA  Paaisapi^ 
put  to  death  by  Cassaoder.*     ^ 

^  This  expression  was- likewise  used   to  Amjutas  by  somn^ 
I'ersians^  as  we  leam  from  Herodotus^  aadis  sereidy  «tidisd%)r 
Longia»s.* 
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**  that  h^  fliirst  make  him  so  infamous  a  propo- 
**sal?"  In  his  answer  to  the  letter,  which  \yas 
extremely  severe  upon  Philoxenus,  he  ordered  him 
to  dismiss  Theodoras  and  his  vile  merchandise 
together.  He  likewise  reprimanded  young  Ag- 
non,  for  having  offered  to  purchase  foi^  hiui 
Crobylus,  whose  beauty  was  celebrated  in  Corinth. 
Being  informed  that  two  Macedonians^  named 
Damon  and  Timotheus,  had  corrupted  the  wives 
of  some  of  his  mercenaries  who  served  under 
Parmerfio,  he  ordered  that  officer  to  inquire  into 
the  affair;  and  if  they  were  found  guilty,  to  put 
them  to  death,  as  savages  bent  on  the  destruc^ 
tion  4ff  human  kind.  In  the  same  letter^ 
spe^ng  of  his  oWn  conduct,  he  expresses 
himself  in  these  terms:  **  for  my  part,  £ 
**  hare  neither  seen  nor  desire  to  see  the  wife 
*'  rf  l>arius;  so  fiif  from  that,  I  have  not 
suffered  any  man  to  speak  of  her  beauty  in  my 
hearing."  IJe  used  to  say,  **  That  sleep,  and 
the  commerce  with  the  sex,  were  the  things  that 
made  hiro  most  sensible  of  his  mortality."  Foi^ 
he  considered  both  weariness  and  pleasure,  as  th6 
natural  effects  of  our  infirmity. 

He  was  also  very  temperate  in  eating.  Of  this, 
there  are  many  proofs;  anil  we  have  a  i'emarkablei 
one  in  what  he  said  to  Ada,  whom  he  called  his 
mother,  and  had  made  queen  of  Caria^.  Ada,  tcy 
express  her  affectionate  regardj  sent  htm  every  day 


^  This  priiicess  after  the  deith  rtf  her  eldest  brother  Mattsoliii 
and  bis  sister  aiid  (^onsort  Artemisia,  whd  left  no  children,  sue/ 
teeded  to  the  throne  with  her  brother  Htdreus^  to  whodi  she  had 
been  married/  Hidrt'.us  dyiiig  before  her,  Pexodorus  her  third 
brother  di'th rolled  her,  artd  affer  his  death  hi8«on-iit-la\r  Qronto- 
batcs  seisiKf  the  crown,  aiid  held  it  f6r  five  yearly.  But  Alexander 
jrestored  her  to  the  possession  of  her  dominioaSk  (Se#  Diud. 
Sic.  xvi.  74.  xVii.  24-,  kc.) 
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a  number  of  fKCdlloiUr  dishes  aiafl  t  hatidso^ild.  it* 
fieri ;  and,  at  >  Ia3t»  $ome  of .  li«r « l^est  <€ook9  ^od 
bakers.  J3ut  he  said,  **  He  had  no  need  ofilk^mn^ 
*\ibi:hehad  been  supplied  with  bc^tec^  coq^  ijy 
**  bis. tutor  Xxonidas;  *a  xnareh  before  d^y  to  pf^e^* 
.*[  pare  his  dinner,  and  a  light  dinnei;  to  prepare^ 
''  hi?  supper^;'  f  ,    .  J  f- f 

lie  added,  tkp^t  ^^  the  same  Leooida^tt^d^^to  eicftt 
''  mine  the    chests  aini  wardroUsf^  in  wl^ich  \m. 
**  bedding  and  clothes  were  put//iest  ^ovn^thiiig  ' 
'^  of  luxury  and  <$itpertluity  shoukt  hay>e  tiecAr  i^^ 
/Vtroduced  tlier^,  by  hifl  mother/'    *  ,.    i:  %r,,   «  ' 
.    Neither  was  he  so  iai^cb  addicted  ^ti>  wim^'sM , 
hecwas  csupposed  to  be.  .  Tvlie  suppwitton  ptti 
vuijed,  because  he  passed  iiuich  .iioie  abotiPtbk}?^ 
but  that  time  was  'spentvinrtelking.    nthtdtct^aa  ^ 
drinking^  every  cup  intvod^ieinsr  som^uloi^jdkr^ 
course.     Besid^t^  he  ne^rr  QiadAtibeM  li^agMf^p. 
but  when  he  .had  fkbufldanoe  t:rf)rldeuTOo»poBrbi!Ji 
han/is.     When  business  onliled^  tt^uKras^dU^tiUke 
other  generals^  to  be.tdetsBbi^d  bytwii»e^atj$k€^or 
j>lea&ure,  or  haneuvable  Io^^f^i*rc*l»jTOO!Bty gutter-' 
taiwng  s|>€ctacie.    IKa.  life  wfji©fc«tljft  ^0x#btwi' 
tlws  assf rti^Hi ;  for,  thougfc  A^ryisUuri?,  te^chiev^Bd^:^ 
iujipiMaumeiaWe  exploits.' hh     dv     yy;fc  »  >     ^n 
iOfi  his  days  :oJb'iltft«iLii»e,'^;as'SCPii  iaa  he  rfosfe  hi  , 
sacrificejl-  U>  ik^  gods ;  iifterrMbkh,nfccitofik  im 
dinner  sitting^^     The  rest  of  the  day  he  spei;ttifn; 
huiuiqg,?v  ov  d<f^idiiig  .  x|if(fei«4g«P8bj»iliong»:  iA3 
troops,:  p^  Heading' and  wrrting;     If  he-waa*^opon 
a  m^cpli  AY^iQh  did  ®ot  .xequire^  haste, ii^eii^tiWi 
e>|56fiise  febt^selt;  jp  d)oot4ng  auaii ? da^riridig*  tt^ei  jj« 
velin,  or  in  mounting  and  alighting  from  a  chariot 

^^  JVot  reitiiig  on  a  couch^  as  at  the  more  dj^ciQgpged  JipuTr^Ci 
auppcr.*  -  -     ^ 
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at  full  speed.  Sometimes  alS6  hfc  diverted  him- 
self with  fowling  and  fox-^huntiftg^' a^  we  find  by 
hisi journals^.  *        *.  ./  *: 

Upon  his  return  to  his  yjuaM^rt;  #heti  hi  \^etit 
toh^  refreshed  wivh  the  bathdt^  w)th  oil/he  in- 
qu\m\  of  the  stewai'ds  of  his  kittb^n  arid  bis 
cooks,  if  they  had  prepared  every  thing  i^  a' hand- 
some m^Adefl)^  supper.  It  Was  net  titl  littin 
thei  dvetfing,  and Vhen  Higdt  wks  come  on,  that 
Iie^toiofk^tfhts  mdaV< and  then  hei-ktd  In  a  Vedim* 
bent  fOfmxte.  He  wafc- vety  fcind^AAtf  Wtinttte  to 
his  guests  at  taBlej-lilfsefemg;  that  *hey  were' all 
e^a%  'iien%dptand>  nonii  m^le^tied.  ^is  ^nt^- 
taMQeffD^  M'lwe  htMe  alt^kdy  ^bs^^Ved,  lasted 
ni^^4loilii3;  but  the5rfMr^4<MgtHened<Hit^  rafther 
byBibflwffiatian,  th4n^'byi^drlnfcing.  His  cbft- 
y^uktiOfip^in  many  r^f^ls,  'WBs'^  more  agyeeabTe 
thabtlmgof  ,most  pritocA,  forlie  Wa»  not*tiefident 
itt^fhe^fttccsi^f  sci(«ety.  •  Hb  ttnly  fault  wafe  his 
retitiiiift«xsoi  mudi  df  ^tho  soldiet^;  i^  tci  indvl^ 
a  imtfj^lisoMie^)««ui(ty.  ^  Hef  >^utd  ^  >not'  6h1y  tddst 
of  ibts{%wfipacttofa^>  but  lie  suit^red  himself  tb  be 
cHJfA^  hf  flattetier^^to  art  ameliing^deg^r^;  These 
wtettbftk  menfi  aff  int^tleraMe  bu^tbeof  to  tk^^lrest  of 
the  company,  who  did  not  thocyse^  to-  cc^ntehd 
vriA  1^01  ill  tduAatidn,  nor^ydt  toappedt  bdii^id 
theilb^^>  theurf  €»tmiate  of  the  biilg'S' achieve- 

A^  to  deUcacies,  he  bid  so  little  regard  for  them, 
that^henthechoicestfruit  and^  tlilb  w^re  brought  to 
hiiti^'irom^  diatant  countries  and  ^  seas,  he  would 
send  st>(ior|ioii  of  them  to  ekeh^of  ^hilif  ftiiends,  and 

o  !i:/  •  \. 

*  Or  Epjiemeridcty  drawn  up  by  .Sun^M  and  jModotoi.  Sat 
AChen.  x.  9-  9,nd  Arrian  Vii.* 

^  The  andents,  ia  their  comk'pieces,  u96d  always  to  pat  tha 
Rodomontades,  so  ealMlf^om  Ariosto*s  bnl^lifiiArt  R9doBiOttte9  m 
the  mwith  of  a  fol^r. 


Very  often  reserved  none  for  himself.  Yet  thfeteira* 
always  a  magnificence  at  his  table,  and  the  ex- 
panse increased  \vith  his  tbrtun^,  till  it  cam^  ta 
ten  thousand  ^^^a^l^^^s,  ^O'''*^*^^  enrfer  tain  men  t'*'. 
At  that  poin't,'^?t  'stoodV  a*d  he  tiever  sUfter^d-' 
those,  who  inviteU  him,  to  exceed  it. 

After  the  battle  of  Issus  he  sent  to  Damascifs!, 
and  seized  *  the  moiiey  and  i^c|aipages  of  the 
Persians,  together' with  their  wii'es  and  child reri- 
Upon  that  occasion;  the  Th^aTian  cavalry  en- 
riched tbenfxselves'  the  mostf.^  Tftey  had  indeed 
greatly  distingjui^heri^  ihemsi^lves  in  -the  action, 
and  they^vr^re  favoured  wittf '  this  commission^ 
that  they  tni^t'^l^ave'pro^ohionally  the^  hest 
share  of  the  >po1l  Not  but'thattiJie  rest  of  fixe 
army^Me^ifeie>  fhuM  sufficient  Wipy;  ancKthy  51  a- 
.  cedonians; ha^g  dface tasted the^ f reteiifti' anclvo- 
luptuousness  and  luxuries  of  the  barbanansy 
hunted  fafUhe  wealth  of  Persia  Witli  all  tht  ar- 
dour  of  hou^diin  full  stent  of  Aeirgame '*• 

It  appea/M  to  Alexand'er  a  matter  oF  consi^ 
derable  impdrtatice;  before  hfc  advanced  any  far- 
ther, to  gam  the  maritime  p6wei-s;'Th^  ki^igs 
of  Cypirus  and  Phoenkia"^siibmitted,^  dn'^lu* 
first  appfieation^  Tyr6  alone  held  oat. '  The 
siege  of  that  city  cost  him  seven  months,,  cfuriiig' 
which  time  be  cfected  vast  mount$  af  eartii,  pltect 
it  witli  Ws  enghies,  and  invested  it  on  the. sine 
ne^t  Hie  sea  with  two  handred  galleys.'  Wttffh 
that  perfptl  he  had  a  dream,  in  which  he  ^  saw 
Iferctfles  cutting  hm  hi»  hand  frc^iit  ^le  Vail, 
apfl  mvi^tifiig  ^jij^  to  e^^jr/  .  Aiid  mwy  of  the 


^  Ut  ccm$  a  ^ogmmai^fmm  fibster ninfur  uncta^  (Hor.  $a|^  \\^^ 

t.  «3f.)    '     • ' 
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Tyrians  dreamed^*,  "  That  Apollo  declared  he 
^*  would,  go  over  to  Alexander,  because  he  was 
./•  displeafjed  with  tbeir '  beh^iviour  in  the  town/' 
Uppiit  this  the  Tyriaos,  as  if  th(9  god  had  been  a 
deserter  taken  in  the  fact,  loadjed  his  statue  with 
chains*  and  nailed  it's  teet  to  tbe  pedestal;  not 
scrupling  Ito.cali  him  '^^n  Alexandriser."  In  an- 
other dream,  Alexander  thought  he  saw  a  satyr 
{Maying  before  him  at  some  dis^^tvce;  and,  whei) 
le  advanced  to  seize  him,  tlie  savagfi  eluded  hjs 
gr^p,  ,  At  last^  however,  after  much  ^cQa^ing 
and,  taking  many,  circuits  round  hi m^  be  persuad* 
ed  him  to  surrender  himseljf.  The  intefpf^ters 
pla^sibl^  ^nqugh  divided  the  Greek  term  for 
*  ^atyr'  mto  pwp^.Sa  Tyro$4  which  signifies  \  Tyre 
/  i^  thiae/  And  they  phovvr  us  a  fountain^  nea^r 
whjc1vAIe;(ander  is  ^id  to  have  seen  tjl^at  yi^ioQ^ 
to^^this^ay.  ^  ,       _ 

^il^l^out /the  .middle  of  tlie  siege,,  he  niad^  au 
excursipn  ^ga)l^t  ttii^.  Aral)ians  who  dwelt  about 
An[^;^lip^nus.,  |ie^h^pejapi»pred  an  imminent  risk 
of  Jiis^^ptp  Qxf^^OMxtX  of  Hi3  .preceptor  Lysimachud, 

^^fe  ^9f^!^^^^^W^  iay^ndiMg  him,  beuig  ,(a8  he 
^liegj^^)  ^M^pei;  olijef.  nor  leas  valiapt  th^ft 
JPhnenix^^^^^B^t  .,|vhe^4hey  came  ,to  the  bills,,  and 
jmu%d  ihw^fjpb(?i|,juo/d  t0f;limb  up  oq  fQOt, 
tX\^  rei^ti  jpJ^tije^jp^irty.  got.  ci^ji^^jderab^y  befoi^ 
^^Vip^iider  aid  ^^sijmifchus.     Night  came  on,  and 

a^  ^feene^i)y,.wa^  AiotlfVf  «ff#  ^^^f|^ing-^v^owid  not 
jekve  im -prccipirtpr  b  dovvp.  wiih  fatigue  ami 

tljje ^weight ^Qf  yW^i  A^hilp  j^i^,,  vas>^pcQj^)-a^i«g 

'^^  Ofie  p{  tti8  Tyriaqs  dr,same.d9  4ii^  hi  «a\v  Apollo  flying 
jTrom  the  city*  Upoi^  his  j^portlog  this  to  the  {)e9ple,  th^ 
would  have  ^ftone4  hjim,  supjiositig  tluj|  he  did  ^t^  t9  iUitiii|iAiiie 
1?!^/  He  ^as  bhligw^  fherefoVtf,  to  Wi,e  r^ugef  in  the  temple 
pf  Hercules*  ^  But  thii  ip'agisftrates^  upon  jUatu^  deHberation^ 
/-esolT'ed  to  fix  one  etid  of  a  gold-chain  to  the  st^tu^  of*  Ap^JUa, 
j|u^  the  pth^r  to  the  altar  of  Ikrculcs.     (Diod*    Sic.  xril.  Q[. 
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him  tlwMfom^tiDd  helping  him  ^Iwward,  be  was 
iiueosiUy  wparated  from  his^  tfoopsj  and  had  a 
dark  and  very  jcold  night  to  pa^s  ik  a  most  dism^al 
.situation,  in  this  perplexity,  he  observed  ^^i^s, 
distance  a:numjber  of  scttttered  ficeS)  which  tdbc 
«semy  had  liglited;  and  depending  upon  hU  fle^tb- 
fifssidnd  activity,  as  well  as  his>l^Miiig  been  accftis^ 
tomted  taextf icate  the  Macedonians  oiit  of  t^y 
diifiicuUy  by  ^akiag  ashare  in  aU  their  labb^cpi^nd 
hazards,  he  ran  to  the  nearest  j|>laze,>kiHec|j|wcipf 
the  barbadam  that  sat  wuctc^hitig  <it,  and,^f^<tfg  a 
brand  /hastened. back  Mritb> it? ^^^ct his  awn  piH$, 
'Who:8O0ii  kkidled.a  great  l&re^  The  sigbfe^f 
thhd.9fo  intimidQtediJtbe  enemy,  that  m^x^-^qf 
'itiiiehi  iknl,  atid  thoris^  who  ventured  to  attnck  ^^m 
weieiMpUlsed  wifeb  be»vy  loss.  By  ^ theses 'i^eans^ 
.atccording  to^the  accoKint  we  haiee  fromt  Qh%pe^ 
he  passed  the  nigbt  la  safety*  /  i      t  ^ ,  -, . 

>  As  for  thewegf,  it!  Was  brouglit  to  a  t^rtoiiika- 
tian  in  the  follawmgy  wanner  (  ^[eK:afider  haittpef^ 
.mitted.  his  main  ti^iidy,  after  the.  jbng  an^traei^f^e 
fatigues .  w  hich  they  jhad  un  4^j^ont,,  tfi^^fj^o^h^  Aheinh 
selves,  andiordered  only  ^^^snva^Up^rtdie^to  jteep 
«the  TyitiansAii  play.  In  ih^iOM^^  tyif^^  At^iftftB^er 
.j)is  prilidipal  sqothsayer  offered  »sacfitices;  aiab^one 
^^y»  upon.in^CAiog  the  entrfiilsnof  thCA'jiQlifi^rfae 
boddiy  asserted)  afl)ong  thos^  aboat^him^  ttks^t>t4)e 
city  would  certainly  be  taken  in  that  month.  As 
tit  happened  then  to  be  tl^eiastdfiy  o^  the  m^uth, 
.hia  assertion  was  received  with  scorn  and  ridicule. 
The  king  perceiving  that  he  was  disContOTtedv 
and  makmg  a  point  of  verifying  his  minister's 

Cttrt.  iy.  3.)  (L.)  ThiB  a^tiie  fa|d  b^cn^^amforred  by  the  Cartha. 
giimaa  from  Gela,  <ki /thlolrtcaptiire  of  Aatpity  (Diod»  Sio.  xSS. 
8.)  Tjre,  In  Alexander's  tipie,  ^Qcording  tq  both  these  writers^ 
stood  in  an  island ;  but  was  by  his  works  ^united  to  the  conti- 
nent. Most  of  these  dreams,  as  M,  Ricardobseryes^  aroobyiously 
des  conies  faiti  apris  cotip.* 
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^plMcie^^  giw*  orders  that  the  day  should  not 
be'-<ittll^d' the«<hinieth,  but  the  twenty* eigfith  of 
tb6^«liol!rfh.  At  ^le  same  time,  lie  cd led  out  his 
fotees'by 'sdQtid  of  trumpet,  and  made  a  nnich 
tAhrd^ vigOTom  assaalc  thim  helistd^an  fitst'd^ign* 
id*.'*  The  attack -was  violent,  and  thosrwho  \vere 
Mt  behind  in  tfa^  camp  rushed  forward  to  hare  a 
^)twe  in  it,  an^itfo  support theff  ffHow^soldters;' 
^o^that  the  T>j^rilif|8  were  obli|^et*  to  yield;  and  the 
dtv'was  takea-thif  very  day  >**  •  '    •  -• 

?3Phtnce  hf  matched' 'into  Syria/ affd  laW  siyt^^e'  to 
0a«a, '^  the  dkp*fe>^  of  that  eduhtry.- White  he 
%|s  thus  employed,  a  bird/  a^  it'flew  hy;  let  fall 
^  cl0d>  df  e^th  upkW  his  4hbiU9Per,>  aiyd  theh' perch- 
IWg  oh  tHl«crbi!^'twdswith  whidf  llWey  terned  the 
etfgfffef^^vas  l^ijtangWd  atid  ti&en;  Avi^rander's 
iM#r^^etdtioft  bf  Uiifr  s^igtt  \pa$  ^ilstified  by  the 
event:  the  king  was^  wtounded  in  the  shou Icier, 
huV^h%-  tboti  tTOf  feUy.^  The  gl^atefjt  part  6f  it's 
gpflife  be'desj^atehed-to  Qljrmpia*,'  and'  Cleopatra, 
»ftd  >oth^«  of  \^s  fr?emfs:  Ambn<*  these, '  hi«rnu tor 
LeWb1dd*was*^Gt'ft)>*^otten;  titid  tne  prcseirr,A<i'hic]i 
h»*i«de'Wtft;  b^lT's^tttethirtg  particulai^  in  it.  It 
dwriiteirJ  of^fiil'*  tiiWdi^cd  talents?  Weight  ^-frank- 
imfkM^  '%  and  a  hundred  of  frryrrh,  ^fld  M^as  sent 
tlJDfffl  »#ee6Hection  of  the  hopes  whidi  he  httd  con- 
ttUed  when  a  boy.  Leonidas,  it  seems,  had  one  day 

.HlTtfcyi^  <Mli.  1.  accbMing  to  Diod.  Sic.  xrii.  40.  * 
^'^^  >A  dt7>  U  Fk\tsKAof»,  situated  on  the  coast  of  (l^e^lleditcr* 

9    On  the  subject  of  the  ensuing  passage,  an^  it's  fulfilment,  see 
Q.  Curt.  ir.  6.  and  Arrian.  ii. 

'*  The  common  Attic  talcAtinTro]^wt  was  56     11     00     17^ 
This  talent  ponsisted  of  60  minae ;  but  there 
>    was  another  Attic  talent,  by  8om0  said  to 

consist  of  80,  by  others  of  100  icinae. 

Thcminawas  —  00     11      7     16^ 

The  talent  of  Alexandria  was  104      0     10     14 
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observed  Alexander  at.  a   &acrii^^i3  .throvyjngvki?; 
cerise  into  the.fire  by  handfuls;.  upoQ  wbichf  lv0 
said  ^'  Ale^^ander,  vvh^n  you  have  4i^pnq^ered;  lh{^ 
**  country  where  spices  gvosy,  yoij  fljay  be  thuA^i- 
V  beral  of  your  incense;  l>ut,  in  the  mpan  tinve,  us^ 
*'  what  you  have  more  sparlngjy."     Jlp  ilieretiife^ 
wrote  tl^us  to  him,  '*  I  have  sent  you  fiaQkjpceqftp. 
*'  ^^d  myV»h  in  abundance,  that  yoi|  may  noifln-r 
*^.;g€r  be  churlish  in  your  ^tteotionS;l^]i  the  gofjs*" 
A  casket  being  pi^e  day  broi)gbt  (p  biiii,  uih|(:h 
aApe^red  one  of  the  most  valuably  tl^gs.am^i^ 
tlie  treasure*  and  the  \vJH>le  equij^age  .Qi,5ariuft  bft 
a^k^  his  fripnds,  what  they  tlipugl^tjpQst^wortUy 
%o  bf  put  in  it?  Different  things  wpre  prop^d  by 
^^ch,  but  he  himself  said,  '^  T^at  he  should  depo- 
V^^itand  preserve  the  Jliad^H  ^/' .tThis.particular 
i§  mentipned  by  severaLw^itys  .f^f  f^fedit.     A^d,  if 
what  the  Alexandrians  say  (upQij4the  faith  of  Her 
ra^Udes)  be  true,  |:Ioi^qif  was  np  inactive  or  useless 
pounsellor  to  Jiim,  in  thp  cow§^,Qjf  th^war.    They, 
inforiai  us  that  w.heij   Alexander  hqtd  conquered 
Egypt,  and  deter^uined  tp  build  theyp  a  lar^  city, 
-u^hicb  yai^  ip  be  .peppled  .v^th  Gfep}^^  ^}id  called 
after  bis  own  name,  by  the  advice  of  his  architects 
be  had  marked  out  a  piece  of  ground,  and  wa§ 
preparing  to  laytbi^  foundation;  but  a  wonderful 
drearm  made  him  fix  upon  another  situation.     He 
thought  a  persoii  \vith  very  grey  hair,  and  a  most 
venerable  aspject,  approached  hinj,  aud,  r,f ppati?fi 
the  following  liiies  '**.  .    '    »♦..  -h.  /r.  •  r. 


High  o'er  a  gwlfjr  ^e^,  the  Phariari  f^d      •■ 

Fronts  the  deep  roar  of  dise]}i|[)ogUin^  Nil/5,     '     (Po^e.) 

Upon  Mhich  he  iqimed lately  left  his  bed„an.<j.wenk 
Jo  Pharos,  at  that  tinie    an  island  lying  a  httl5 


pdyss.  It.  354. 
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above  the  Canofeic^'  mouth  of  the  Nile,  but  n6w 
joined  to  the  continent  by  a  causeway.  He  no 
sooner  cast  hb  eyes  upon  the  place,  than  he  per- 
ceived the  comniodiousness  of  the  situation.  It  is 
a  ton«rue  of  land,  not  unhke  an  isthmus,  whose 
breadih  is  proporiiotiahle  to  it'^i  length.  On  one 
side  it  IvaB  a-  {?i*eat  lake,  and  on  the  otlier  the  sea^ 
which  there  tonus  a  capacious  harbour^ ".  This 
kd  htm  to  Jeclai^i  that  *'  Homer,  among  his  other 
^^tidmirahle  quaUHcations,  was  an  excellent  archi* 
tect{^'^ad  Ijc  ordered  a  city  to  be  laid  out  suitable 
*9  the 'ground,  and  it's  appendent  conveniences. 
For  want  of  chalk,  they  made  use  of  Hour,  which 
nosirered  tolerably  weUupon^a  black  soil,  and  they 
rffew  a  'line  with  it  about  the  '^emicireular  bay. 
'i'h^arms  of  this  semicircle  were  terminated  by 
stixiit  lines,  so  that  the  whole  was  m  the^form  of  a 
Macedonian  c\ii^e^^\  . »     .. 

<^-W4Mle  the  ktffg^was  enjoying  the  design,  on  a 
'tfuddcQ  an  infinitie«iiumber<if  l*rge  birds  of  various 
.  kfnds  arose,  like  a  black  cloud, ^ut  of  the  river  and 
the  lakje;  •  ancb  lighting  upow  tht  pkce,  ate  up  all 
Jhe  flQur  that  had  been  used  iq  tracing  the  lines* 
Alexander  was  disturbed, at  the   omen;   but  the 

r  * 

"''  The  most  Westtm,  Icw/.Maadie,  near  which  stands  Rosetta.* 
^*  This  city,  Diod.  Sic.  informs  us  was  seated  very  commodL 
.Ously  by  the  haven  of  Pharos ;  and  the  streets   were  so  contriv- 

-  ^ed  as  to  admit  the  cooling  breezes,  which  refreshed  the  airl  Alex- 
ander ordcjred  a  broad  and  hi^h  wall  to  be  drawn  round  it,  so  as 
lb  have  the  sea  clique  on  one  side,  and  a  great  lakd  oti  the  otherl 
It's  form  resembled  that  of  a  soldier's  cloke.  One  large  beautiful 
street  passed  from  gate  tp  gale,  in  breadth  a  hundred  feat,  and 
in  length  forty  farlongs  or  five  miles.  It  became  in  after-ages  so 
jTtch  and  populous,  that  there  were  three  hundred  thousand  free, 
men  upon  it's  rolls,  (xfii.) 

'»  bee  Pliti.  li.   N.  v.  ^0.  Stmbo,  xvH.Steph.  Byrant.  toc. 
A!(*xaiulnd.    With  regard  to  the  time  of  the  buildings   the  nam« 

s  of  th^  architect,  Sic,  there  are  some  differences  among  authors ; 
b>it  they  are  not  ?ery  iraportant,  and  are  easily  rec^ucikd  with 
•aeh  other.*  a 

.'■■  ■  ■  .«       ■ 
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**■  I 

sootlisaiferandDcoura^ed  him  -tovproc^d/'ii^i  jkrpne- 

senthfg  itas narstgn  tthnl the  eky  ^tfhiirisi  hd  ttas  atont 

tolbmi^d  ^onklibe  blest  with  siich>|ileiit[f^ias  t4>  be 

abk  to  suspplji  all  that  should  tepadii^tx)  oat   fvom 

dtiierrmatione.  •     ♦ ,  -  - 1  . '  *  .-^-it » f  *?  ■  -  *   *  » u; ' . 

v.^The  eiteoatktdiof  the  plan  he  Idft  tot  'kia  asob^ 

teixts,oand>  Mfent  htimself  to  Visit? itber  rtempirnfaif 

Jopil^er'  Amitidn^.^    U^  was  a-  )loiig  and^  ItabHERxuB 

jcMiraiey'^ ;'  and^  bestdttthe  f^ignepthBsmmemtvm 

givitft  dangers  attending  it :  on&e^  thait  tbdr  water 

might  fail,  in  a  deseft  of  inasity  tiays^  joiirnby^tvdnaii 

afibrdedrbo  BDtpply ;  and  theodAer,  tJiat  tfaeycndigiit 

lte)Siifprised  by  a  violent  south-wind  amidst  tiifc 

wastesfof  sand^  as  had  long  before  happesodortD 

timhamiy  of  Cambyses.      This  wind  raised  id» 

sffind^/and  toifled  it  in  such  waves,  that  it  i^walk>t|^ 

iip^iand^  entombed  fifty  thousand  tstn^K   'Thete 

diiBemities   were  considered,    andrrepresented^  fo 

itlc'^andtr;  but  it    was  not^^eas^/ to  divert  him 

fBoah  any  of  his  purposes.     Footetne- Imd  supported' 

liim  in  such  a  maainer,  that  hbt  resolutions  wei^ 

bdcome  iavincibly  strong;  and  his  courage  in^ 

spired  himiMniiitsuch'a  spiiriisr  ofi -adventure,  thdt 

:f^  iAs  io  Ms  motives  in  ithis  yot»mty^  lusloHatw  dnnn^tee.  \htniiSi 
(iu^^^Vfells  ]w^h^t99k  ^M  iu^iHtiw  of.P?^U».?uMJsH^r(C|i|to, 
the  former  or  wbom  c6iisi|\te^  th&t  oracle,  when  be  waf,  da. 
spatclied  agsitinst  ^he  Gorgons ;  and  ihe  latter  twice.  Viz.  wh^^ifne. 
W^iit  into  LyMft  against  Antaeus,  and  \theti  homarohadint61E^-pt 
V^ftiSnsini^,  jKojsr^^99iIff!c9eua^iidvI|?rfiu)e|>gafe^imelTa 
op^,  to,  ^^  t^  gcf^  of  thp .  Grecian  fv^pim^  ^  ^^cj^ai^i^r  ^  a 
riiiiuf  Jo  take  Jupiter  Ammon  for  liis  fathi^.  .  .Maxiipjis  Twrins 
rScJmrixT.)  iuform$  its,  that  he  irctit  to  discover  the  fountains  of 
ttire^S^ :  snd  Justinj  <xivl  1.")  says  tht Intentidti  ^  this  tlsit  was 
totcki^r^  ftp  his  mcitjiev'^  ckipacter,  and  jt^^saiii  hlmsittf  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  dijvine^ii^ti'acjLioQ.  C,  <  v^  ^  • 
"  This  t^ad^ti9nXfa7fM.  dcS.  Croix)must  appear  incredible  to 
any  ohe  adqukint^  wfth  the  route  followed  by  the  Greeks,  who 
visited  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  and  was  undoubtedly  fa- 
h4c9i!^^q,pffewmt  any.  fpUre  invasion  Qi  the  country**       ,    • 
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JMi^^Dkoiighititiintf  enough  •to  be  (victorioiis  m>  the 
Mii^intht  dkNi^t' col^uef  both  tinte  and  place.  ^^ 
'"^riThe^a^asstaticei  from  abevte,  which  Alexancfer 
aDfxferienoed  m\  thb  march,  metiwith  »more  credU 
than  the  oracles  delivered  at  the  end  of  it ;  though 
^Uooie  anlclei  werey  in  some  measure,  coii(irn»dlby 
tliieitk}'  'Sor  ^st,  Joipiter  smt  such  a  copious  feufd 
ooKHstofat  rtim,  aamot  onljr  reliev^d^them  from]  all 
appnbeiiaian  lof  ^sufiMng^  by  thirst,  ^ut  by  moist^^ 
eiiin^  die  ssiid,  wd  making  it  firm  tb  the  ifbol; 
ifohfored* then rcleior 'ami tfit  for  respiration. '  Iii  thtt 
MD[»t(p\sfati  liditottoy»&imd  the  marks  whicHwi^e 
tdtserve  as  goidost^  travellers  removed  ordefaieeil, ' 
and  iircoiiBdqiimite -wandered  up  and  down  with- 
out toy  'ceitna>rau41e^  a  flock  of  crows  made  theit 
iappearairce,  aicdidfreotedthemin  the  way^.  When 
they  marched  brisUff'  forward,  the  crows*  flc^ 
rwitn  eqoaft  ^ wifhiess ;  when  they  lagged  behnndy  oil 
lilted,  the  crotvs'aisa'cheoiord  ttbeii*  speeds,  '  WliA 
Iras^stf  11  moceiexti^ixiinaiyv^'GlUflstlteiies  arers/that 
when .^erer  they  lia]kpened  tf»rbavie  stmyed  ontr  of 
the  road  by  nighlv  (these  birds  -teealled  tlittm  by 
theirjeroaking^raild  set ^ them  rigiht  agaim  ■<    r^i  < 

When  he  had  passed  the  desert,  and  was  arrived 
at-Tihe  phicei*  iJie^mfhistW' of  Atnmon  reeeived^hTm 
wlffli^MHrtfatiarrt^from'the  god,  ^s  fi^otn  ^^  fether. 
^^1* jvhj^n  he  ipquired,  *'  Whether  any  pf  hU  fu- 
ir^  ^B'4(.9d^^$BiM^ had  escaped  him ?^'  the^  prie$»t  de* 
ajTbdnhId  WQuld^DOt  eT^press  himself  m  that  irifatineFti 
^^^j^^Wrfai^W  wis  ^5t  a  mortal/*  Hfetheni^ed, 
"?^*^h|t1fer^^^  of  Philip  \^GvkjP^'^ 

'i^rtfoffb^ifhe  ti^nqiiefO'r  of  4ihe  world?''  qJopiter 
answered,  ''That  he  granted  hiW'lhathigh^feVme- 
•*  ti\6^j^2tn(i  ^that  Philip's  deatK '  h4(i/ been  suffix 

•^  Q.  Curf.W.7.  tells  the  same  story;  *ut  Strs^d't^i'dscBts  the. 
-whole  as  the  iQTention  of  Cailisthenes/  to  gratify  his  princess  ra- 
■ity.* 
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**  ciently  avcpgecl."  ft  Upon  this,  Al^xwi^r  made 
his  aGknowledgetneaU  ;to  t^egod^by^riiehi^fferingd, 
and  loaded  thepriests  with  pre^efl^f  of/ great  .value* 
This  is  the  account,  which  most  historians  give  us 
of  the  affair  of  the  oiracle;  hutsAieKander  himself, 
in  the  letter  which  he  wrote  to  his  mother  upon 
that  occasion,' only  says,  **  He  ireceived  certain 
*^  private  answers  from  the  oraclct  wbioh  lie  would 
'^  coomiuniQate  to  her^  and  to  her  alone  on  his 

.Some  writers  state  tliat  Annnon's  prophet,  wish- 
ing!^ address  him  courteously  in  Greek,' intended 
tp  say,  O  Paidion,  which  signifies,  *  My  Son ;'  but 
in  Jiis  barbarous  pronunciation  made  the  word  end 
with  an  Sy  instead  of  an  n^  andiso  said,  O  pai  dws, 
iwhich  signifies,  *  O  Son  of  Jupiten^'  Alexander 
(they  add)  was  delighted  witbdiecnis^ke  inthe 
pronunciation,  and  ^jrom  that  mistaken  rose  *a  report^ 
that  Jupiter  himself  had  called  him  his  son.      { 

He  went  to  hear  Psammo, .  an  Egyptian  plulo^ 
sopher ;  and  the  saying  of  his.\witl)^jwhiich  .he  wan 
most  pleased,  .was,  ''  Tliat  all  men  are  goveri>ed 
*'  by  God,  for  in  every  thing  that  which  rules 
**and  governs  is«divin«."  But  Alei^ancler's  own 
maxim  was  more  agreeable  to  sound  philoso)>l]y ; 
He  3^id,  *'GodJ^  the  common  father  of  men,  but 
**  niore  particularly  of  the  virtuous/' 

\Vlienamoiig  the  barbarians  indeM,  he  affectf  d 
a  lof J)'  port,  such  as  might  suit,  a  .P^^n  perfectly 
pouvinf:ed  of  hisdiviiii?  original ^  j^ntiit  was  in  a 
3n>all  (degree,  and  with  the  utmpstnpantion,  that  he 
assumed  apy  thing  of  divipity  amo^ig  the, Greeks* 
W6'ri]ust  ex^rpt,  hox^ever^.what  hg  W^pte  to  the 
vltbeulans  (cpncejijipg /Swi.os:  V,lt|5>va^  not  I,  whq 
■*  gave  you  that  free  and  noble  city,  butyour  then 
*'  lord,  <who  iivas  called  mV  father,"  meaninjjPI^iW^p**. 

tbey  would  re^djly  i^dmUlu^.prptensiuns  to  di^^  iu  the  ^fllljhf 

BiniiUer^  tliey  subbequeatfy  deilled  pemf  (rius. 
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^tintig^aft^  t\m^  when  he  was  wounded  with 
an  arrow,  and  experienced  great  trtture  f)Mi\  it, 
he  said;  '^My  fH^nds,  this  is  blood,  and^Ot 


%' 


'<  TlMiohor^  wUdi  «he  bleit  immortolf  shed*^.' 


'I't 


..One  day,  it  happened  to  thunder  in  jruch^a 
dreadful  manner,  as  to  astoniahrall  that  heard  it: 
upou  which  Anaxarchus  the  sophiH  ">  being  in 
company  with  Juni,  said  ;  '^  Son  of  Jupiter,  could 
*'.  yQuxlo  so  r"  Alexander  an»\vered,  with  a  smile, 
V;il  do  notchoQse  to  be  so  terrible  to  my  friends  as 
^'  you  would  have  me,  who  despise  my  enta  lain- 
^SrnoiUs  because  you  see  fish  served  up,  and<>not 
•*;l;he  heads  of  Persian  grandees."  The  king,  it 
seems,  had  made  llephasstion  a  present  of  some 
small  fish;  and  Anaxarchus  observing  it,  asked^ 
^' Why  di<l  he  nut  rather  send  you  the  heads 
of  princes^^'^''  intimating  the  wprthlessness  ami 
vanity  of  those  iglittering  things,  which  con- 
querors pursue  with  so  much  danger  and  fa« 
tigue;  since,  after  all,  their  enjoyments  are 
little  or  nothingjjs^peci(>r  to  those  ^of  other  men* 
It  appears  tlnth  frooi^  wlnat  has  been  stated,  that 

^  HAn.  11.  V.  940.  Seiteen  (K^i  \H,)^^s^'  he  miede  Uiis  tieimark, 
iipon  receiving  a  wonnd  iftjlndia^*   '  /   .    >'ju      y        ',        ^ 

*^  ^o  he  is  called  also  by  JEWan^  \[ar.  Ijjist.  i^^  37^ ;  ^nd.  appa- 
rently with  mdre  propriety  than  AtheTipeuji  ri.  13.  and  Diog* 
fj^t.  \x: \5B.  fllsfioveri'fn  caijrng  htm  *  Pftilosopher/  *       ' 

<^Diog.  Liaert.  ib.  imfmtfeSi  tSiis  fia^ibg^of  'AAaxafcMis/  to  hf» 
ftatnyl  <»f  tNic^flo^on^"  tyrant  of  SakunisJ  lAccY^oding-fo^  Mm^ 
Alexand^  having  ^^ae  day  i|i?ited  Ai|ai^rf)^«  to.  4in|iaf,  siplsM 
him  how  he  likra  his  entertainment  ?  /^  It  is  excelleut,"  repUe^ 
ttic^  gifest  f  ^<  it  wants  only  one  dish,  and  that  ^a  most  delicious 
"  otie,  thc^  head  of  a^yrant.'*— Nttt  the  heads-  W '  thd  Sati^pae,  ot 
eoTernorft  of  provinces,  as  here  stated  by  PiuAai-eh^i*'  If  the  ^h!^ 
los<^her  rdally  meant  the  head  of  Nicocreon,  he  mibsequecitly 
paid  desif  for  his  retziark;  for  after  Alexander*!  death  he  was  forced 
bycoiftratry  wNid^  updo  ihe  coast  of  Cyprtfs,  whera  the  tyraiit 
teised  hiffl,  and  faaid  him  pcmndcd  CO  d«ath  iif  a  mortar. 
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Alexander  nertlier  believedr  nor  \^ielQtecL.«With. 
tjiie  notion  of  his  diirinity,  but  th^Uhef\6n\y made* 
use  of  it  in  order  to  tbring  otbers  into  subjealialii.. 

On  his  return  from  Egypt  to  PhcBnidai  he.hoN 
xioured  the  gods  ivitb  sacrtftcseBnotl  solemii  pio>-. 
cessions ;  upon  >vbioh  occasion  the  |ieopIe  meter 
entertained  with^musie  aad  dandingi  and  tita^e*. 
dies  were  representdd*  in:  tbe  gr£8*€&t'rperfectikin, 
not  only  with  rdspect  to  t^  magnificcMce  o£  the- 
sceaery^  but  the  spirit  of  emabtion'^Uil. those  by 
Mtlien)  they  were'  exhibited.!*  in  Athens,  '|>ersod^ 
are  chosen  out  of  the  Uibes^  byf  tot;  t;o  eboduct 
those  exhihitions ;  but  inlhis 'case  the  princes  of 
Cyprus  rivalled  each  other  with  incredible  ardour, 
particularly  Nicocreoa  kin^  of^Saiamis,  and  Pasi- 
ctotes  king  of  Soli*    ^Tbey  choose  the  most  cele- 
braiec4  actors,  tliat  coHld   be '  dfbuatl ;    Pasicrates 
risked  the  victory^  iipon  Atben^idoras,  and  Nico- 
creon  upon  Thessalus.     Aletxander^particttlariy  m*^ ' 
terested  himself  iti  hehalf  of  the  ktoer;  hut  he  did'- 
not  discover  hh  attachment,  till  AtlieftQdtoro«<wa8^^ 
declared.victor  byt  all ^the  suffrages;*   fie^  th€ni;!a8> 
he  left  the  theatre,  said,    •'  I  commend  the  judges 
**-for  what  they 'have  done  j  %ut  l-^'iwiiihti^lidv^ 
**  given  half  my  kingdom,  rather  'fhah  baf^^^te; 
**Thessalus  conquered/*  .  flf'*  V 

When  Atlienodoi:us  however;  ways  fined  by  1^ 
Athenians  for  not  appearing  upon  theiiT^stag^'Jilt^l^ 
the  feasts  of  Bacchus*',  and  cntreattSS  Alexan^i':tb'^* 
write  to  them  in  his  favour,  thoiigh  he  riifuale'^''^ 
t^  comply  with4iii&  request,  hep^id.bis  fiile  fprbinR' 
Another  actor,  named  Lycon,  3a  ndtiv^  of  Scaf^hia*?, 
performing  with  great  apfrtatise  before  Aldxander^  - 
dexterously  iiiserted  in  one  of  the  i^eeches  of  the 

*^  This  anqcdote  shows  the  inherent  passion  of  the  Afteiinins  *^ 
for  theatrical  entertainments,  as  the  preceding  one  does  ^hatof  . 
Alexander  Tor  whatever  trifle  lie  chose  to  interest  himself  about.*    • 

**  A  city  of  Locris  £picne»cdia,  on  the  Maliacgalf.* 
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coxntfdy^iinne/  by  wbiob  lt«j  asked  liim  for  ten 
talents. /:  ^Aleoaamler  laughedy  mnd  gavte^him  them. 

jyMlit  tbb^  tioie  he  received  a  letter  from  Darius, 
ifi  which  thajt  prince  proposed,  on  condition  of 
obtaining^  his  ^frn^fiiilship  and  ^alliance,  to  pay  him 
ten  thousand  tabnts  in  ransom  of  the  prisoners,  to 
oedetxi  him  all'4ihe  countries  on  the  western  side 
ofithe  Esfdirfttes,  and  to  give  him  his  daughter  in 
marriage.  On)his  communicatingthesepyoposails  to 
hiS'council^Parmento  said;  '"^if  I  weref  tAlexaoidkef ; 
"  I  would  accept  them/'  '*  So  would  I,"  l-eptttd 
Alexander  ,,  '*iif  I  were  Parmenio."  His  answer  w 
Darius  was,  ^*  That  if  he  would  come  to  bint,  heJ 
'"^shooidiind  the  blast  of  treatment;  if  not,  'ilie*^ 
^'muifadvanoeiavfilBeek  binK."  <  <  .      * 

Afte74his,  hb  began  Ivis  nlarch ;  but  he  repented 
thaul^n  itid.ijeliiioilt  sb  i9O0fi,  ^hbn  he  received 
infjBniifetfaia  thatt>tbe  »i^  off  Darius  was  deaik 
That v|3Sfilu:e$s  died  in  child-bed^^ ;  and  Alexander' 
was^obifiOufiBy.imLoii  teoncerned, because  he  hadiost' 
asioppof  tiknit ji  oft  exercising  his  ckmency .  All  he' 
CQialdr'^dd  wab  to  tetuim,  and  bury  her  with  the' 

.  ^/l^op|(ii|llinotiees  this,  as  im^iiistMio^that' it  is*  noitnrab.fer' 
men  of  g^ujs*  even,  in,  their  common  discourse,  to  let  fail  some^ 
thing  great  and  suoTiine.     "  No  one,'*  says  he^  *•  but  Alexander, 
•ould  haye  returned  such  an  answer.''  '  '        '    *^^ '  -  J^ 

Ifip^n  Che  perfbd^  and  precise  nature,  of  tfiese  oTeilurcs  almost 
all  j(j|^  h^tiKiaiip.  arte  more  or  less  at  Tariance  wth  each  other;  hs/ 
alsp  ,wit^.  rc^i^vi^  to  jt^  jini^bers  and  losses  of  the  .two  aiiroies^eq. 
gaged  in  ihe  enduing  decUije  battle  of  Arbcia,  or  rather  Gauga. 

mcm3*^^''^     '  •  :^-^'-'  ^  ■ '    '     •     ' 

^n%retAe  Hi^i^^^eriiivstbe  wiidt%jiay8!M.deB6fiS2liif#ilIe 
{AMp  fftB  JbicripP.  iat"f.4>..S4,  &d.)or?tbccaptlTTe,queeil  an/* 

aduljf^ewjj,  »»,'i|fearJy.  ^w^  y^j^rs  Jmi4  ^Upae*  ^^^^,  ****«*.  ^PWi^ft^Tj 
from !  jD^rius ;  and  t)ie  ja^ter.  idea  her  general  character  wboUvr* 
excluovs*  ^  / 

Was  it  ffenejjOtts  in  Alexander,!  who  h;^s  been  so  much  celebfat- 
fd^.^l^bi^  tMS  ^a4*  tlie  game  Wrj^er  ihqiiiTre^^^  to  have  detained  }iis 
roy^l  ^Ipner^  so iong?'  Anct  he  endeavQ^irs  in'reply^to  ^iy^.thaV 
reasons' bi  policy  alone  prevented  nis  ifpftpwrng  the  naturi^l'l?6exv  ^ 
ality  of  his  tempet,  and  setting  them  allat  Hbcrty.*^  --  i   -  .' 


• 
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Utmost  maguificcace*     One  of  tIie>eiimicli«>o€t{i* 
bed-chamber  ij^med.  Tireus,  .who  was  t^KeQ^fM'^ 
ftoner  along  .with  tl>e  {H'incesseSt  at  ihistime  •ftrnde 
his  escape  gut  of  the  caiQp»  and  rpde  aiB  to  D«a*ii)6,> 
with  intelligence  of  the  queen's  death.    ,  -        •>.;''* 
Darius  sri^nck  \m  head^  and.&hed  a  tonxcut  of' 
teal's.   i\fter  which  he  cried  out,  '*  AU  ciuel  destw^i  > 
"  of  the  Persians  ! !  Was  the  wife  and  sister  of  their 
^'  king,    not  only  to  be  taken  caixtive,   hi^i  -also 
"  after  her  death  to  Ije  deprived  of  the  oh|equief»cHie 
**  to  lier  hj<;h  rankV'  The  eiji^wch  interrupting  hi|^r,- 
repHed,  ''  As  to  her  oH^^qMirs*  O  King,  a|i4.aU^hi|}< 
**  honours  which  were  lior  due^  there  if  no  rcMi^r 
*'  io  blaiiie  tjie  evil.^nius  of , the  JPe|:^ian$,.,t»^9i>?i 
**  neither  my  mistress  Satira  during  her  life,,  nqfij, 
"  youA"  royal  mother  or  chUdreip,  werc4fprivejj  fti^> 
"^t)y  of  the  adyant^g^  jof  their  {oxv(icf,f9vl^n%f\^ 
'*  Qxcept  beholding, tlie  light, Qf.you/;.jq9untfifafHj%<. 
*'  whicli  the  great  Dioraa^icjjes!!^^  H:ill  ag^fn  c§u3e  1;^^ 
'*  shine  with  as  rag?^  lustre  as  before^;    E^  fr4"*c.' 
**  being  curtailed  of  apy.ol"  the^lenRnitii^a^^f  a,fi|'|. , 
'*  iiera),  the,qiiee9;was.boQ,OMfe(I  i^i^h ithe jtearsio^o 
'*.  her  very  enemies.     For  Alejtai^d^;;  is  9,&.iniild  i%i^ 
**  the  use  of  hi$  victpries,  as  he  is  terrible}i|^  h%tr/^ 

Upon  tearing  this,  Ofm^.)V^^,ej;tre^ly,?»fti^ 
ed,  and  strang)e  f^v?^piiCJQn5,.,tQok,p<3jaif^^^)l>.iQ^ 
soul.     Me  took  the* euinBch  into  the  iii0st{»ri^M^ 
apartnjent.  of  his  pav^ifioji^.  an^f  ^i(|j;  :^^lf,thptt,|l^ 
•'  not  revolt  to  the  Maceaauis^ns,.  as  thefort«n^qf 

"  Persia  has  don^  .lv-»t  0i  jpicHppwJe^g^^fcWinp  - 

*'  t^yilotd;  tell  rv»e,  as.tboH  l^oixjmrest  1tH(ft'yjj^t»> 
**  of  Mitljra  and  tlje  riglu-J^iandT^^  Pi^J^i^StJiS^ftft*"** 

^  Oromasdcs  was  worshipped  hy  the  Persia js^  as.  the  A^uffi^        , 
all  CJootl,  and  Ariraan'ms  was  (lecmed'the'Autl^r  of  EtUj  igre^^ 
Ahly  to  .tlxe  principles^  froiA  whkK  ihey  were'belieVed  tWjprhtg, 
Li^ht  and  Darkness,      l^he  Pt^rskn  writers  «all  them  Y«ftal^ 

And  Abrima»* 
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**  thi'iesLth  of  Statira  the  least  of  her  misfortunes, 
*•  irtifth  ITidve  to  lament?  Were  wc  not  greater 
"  iAJcdN  of  compassion,  Wliite  she  lived  ?  And 
^' unudst  all' our  calamities,  would  not  our  d is- 
'*  grace  have  been  less,  had  we  met  with  a  more 
•^  ri^brobs  attd  savage  enemy?  For  what  engage- 
"  ment,  Wrflno  the  compass  of  virtue,  could  in- 
"  dnce  a  -fbufefe-  man  to  do  isuch  honour  to  tlie 
'•  Wifirof  hfeAicmyf"-  '^^ 

WWie  iflte  kifig  was** yet  speaking,  Tireus 
humbled  Ms  face  ^o  the  ^arth,  and  ifatreated  him 
not- to  alike  use  oP  ex|)HI^STbhV  so  unworthy  of 
hifllMef^  so  injurious  to  Alexander,  and  so  dis- 
honourable td  the  metViory  of  his  deceased  wife 
and.  sister;  nor  to  deprivie  himself  of  his  own 
licsC  consolation  in  his  misfortune,  the  reflecting 
thact  he  had  only  been  defeated  by  a!  person  su- 
perior to  human  nature.  Alexander,  he  assured 
nim,  was  more  to^  be  admired  for  the  propriety 
of  4fis  behaviour  to  the  wometjr,  than  for  the 
%'dH>ui^  '♦hiih  ^  he  had  exerted  against  the  men 
rf'W^sia.  At  the  same  time,  he  corifirmed  all 
tliiit*he  had  said  with  the  most  awefuloaths^  and 
expamfed*  still  more  largely  upon  the  regularity 
of  that  pHnce's  conduct  and  his  dignity  of  mind. 

Bdrtus,  An  thisi  returned  to  his  friends;  and  lift- 
ing hp  hi^  hands  to  heaven,  extilatmed,-  "Te  gods, 
''  ^TOJ'«ri  **^  guardians  of  our  birth  and  the  pro- 

^tectors  of  kingdoms,  grant  that  I  may  re-estab«- 

"  H^M  the.  fortune*  of  Persia,  and  leave  them  in 

^*  tfie*  glory  in  which  I  fbund  them;  that  victory 

^*  may  enable  me  to  return  to  Alexander  those 

'^  favours,  which  my  dearest  pledges  have  expe- 

*^  rienced  from  him  in  my  fall!  Biit  if  the  time 

'*  di^ermined  by  fate  and.  the  divJiie  Wr^th,  or 

^*  brought  about  by  the  vicissitude  of  things,  is 

'*  nowcome^  and  the  glory  of  Persia  must  fall, 
VOL.  IV,  & 
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**  may  none  but  Alexander  sit  on  the  throne  of 
**  Cyrus  ^' !"  In  this  manner,  as  history  informs 
us,  w(?re  things  conducted,  and  such  were  the 
speeches  uttered  upon  the  occasion. 

Alexander  having  subdued  every  thing  on  this 
side  of  the  Euphrates,  began  his  march,  against 
Darius,  who  had  tak€n  the  field  with  a  million  of 
men.  During  this  march^  one  of  his  friends  by 
way  of  amusement  told  him,  that  the  servants  of 
the  army  had  divided  themselves  into  two  bands, 
and  that  P4ch  had  chosen  a  chief,  of  whom  they 
called  one  Alexander  and  thp  other  Parius.  These 
parties  began  to  slcirmish  with  clpds^  and  afterward 
fought  with  thpir  fists ;  aufj  at  last,  heated  by  a 
desire  pf  victpry,  many  of  thepi  came  to  stopes 
and  sticks,  so  tl^at  they  cPuld  h^^rdly  bp  separated. 
The  king  upon,  thi^  rppprt  ordered  the  two  chiefs 
to  fight  in  single  combat,  and  with  his  owp  hands 
armed  Alexander,  whjle  Philotas  did  the  same 
for  Darius,  'f  JiP  >vhole  army  stopd  and  looked  on, 
considering  the  eyent  pf  this  combat  as  a  presage 
of  the  issue  of  the  war^\  The  two  ^champions 
fought  with  great  fury ;  but  he,  who  bore  the 
name  of  Alexander,  .  prgyed  vjctprious:  .  upon 
which  he  was  rcNyarded  with  a  present  of  twelve 
villages,  and  allowed  to  wear  a  Persian  robe,  as 
Eratosthenes  teljs  the  stor3\ 

The  decisive  battle  with  Darius  w^s  not  fought 

^  /fhis  was  the  Persian  phrase,  adopted  In  compliment  tO} 
t)ie  great  fqunder  of  their  empire.     So  Horace, 

Rtdditum  Cyri  stiic  Phradtem. 

(Od.U.  u.  17.)** 

^  l^his  ,was|  a  ^practifse  in  usage  wi^h  the  old  Germans.     Tac, 

de  Moi'.Girm.  x.    yktoria  hvjus  *fd  illius  pro  prajudicio  acci^ 

I- •    *'',,.•    '    '«■■     ■      ■      »    ' 
^itur.  *        . 
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at  Arbela^^  (as  most  historians  will  have  it)  but 
at  Gaugamela,  which  in  the  Persian  tongue- is 
said  to  signify,  ^  The  bouse  of  the  dromedary;'  so 
•^calledy  because  one  of  their  ancient  kings  %  hav- 
ing escaped  his  enemies  by  the  swiftness  of  his 
dromedary  placed  her  there,  and  appointed  the 
revenue  of  certain  villages  for  her  maintenance. 

In  the  month  of  Boedromion  there  happened  an 
eclipse  of  the  moon**,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
festival  of  the  Great  Mysteries  at  Athens. :  The 
eleventh  night  after  that  eclipse,  the  two  armies 
being  in  view  of  each  other,  Darius  kept  his  men 
under  arms,  and  went  throus;h  his  lines  by  torch- 
light. In  the  mean  time  Alexander  suffered  his 
Macedonians  to  repose  themselves,  and  with  his 
soothsayer  Aristander  -  performed  some  private 
ceremonies  before  his  tent,  and  offered  sacrifices 
to  Fear  *^.  The  oldest  of  his  friends,  and  Parmenio 
in  particular,  when  they  beheld  the  whole  plain 
•between  Niphates  and  the  Gordcean^  mountains 

^  But  as  Gaiigamela  was  otify  a  yillaige,  and  Arbela  a  const- 
derable  town  stood  near  it  (^trafro  xti.  and  Arrian  say,  ^  at  a 
<;onsid&ra;ble  distance,*) the  Macedonians  chose  to.  distinguish 
the  battle  by  the  name  of  the  latter^ 

^  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  in  his  passage  across  ttic  de** 
scrts  of  Scythia. 

^  Astronomers  assure  us,  this  eclipse  of  the  moon  happened 
the  20th  of  September,  according  to* the  Julian  calendar;  and 
therefore  the  battle  of  Arbela  was  fought  on  the  1st  or  2nd  of 
October,     01.  cxii.  2^ 

^  In  the  printed  text  it  is  ^oi^ujj  "  to  Apollo,"  but  Amyot 
informs  us,  he  found  in  several  MSS.  #6fa;,  "  to  Feai*."  'I'he 
same  error,  and  the  same  correction  by  IL  Stephens,  occur 
in  the  Life  of  Theseus.  Fear  was  not  without  her  altars : 
Theseus,  it  appears,  sacrificed  to  her ;  and  Plutarch  in 
the  Lives  of  Agis  and  Cleomenes^  says  that  '  the  Lacedae- 
monians built  a  teipple  to  Feair,  whom  they  honoured,  not  as  a 
pernicious  dxmon  bat  as  the  bond  of  all  goodgofernment.' 

^*  These  mountains  were  oast  dnd  west  between  Armenia  and. 
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illumined  with  tlit  torches  of  the  barbarmns,  and 
heard  the  tmMltuary  and  app&ning  noise  fcom 
their  camp  like  the  bellowings  df  an  imniense  sea, 
^veFC  astonished  <  at  their  num.bers^  and  observied 
among  themselves  Ik>w  arduous .  an  enterprise '  it 
would  be^  to  meet  such  a  torrent  of  H^ar  inTopeti 
dayj  They  waited  upon  the  king  therefore,  after 
he  had  "finished  the  saclrificei  a^nd  advised  him  ta 
•attack  the  enetny  in  the  nighty  when  darkness- 
would  hide  what  was  most  dreadful  in  the  com- 
bat :  upoir  which,  he  returned  them  the^  <^}e- 
brated  answer^  **^  I  will  not  steel  k  victory*" 

This  answer,  itistrue^  has  been  supposed  4>y 
some  to  indicate  the  vanity  of  a  young  man^.wha 
derided  t^e  most  imminent  danger*,  others^  how- 
ever^ have  thought  it  not  only  well  calculated  t& 
encourage  his  troops  at  that  time,  but  politic  abso 
with' respect  to  the  future ;  beeatise,  if  Daritui  hap- 
pened ta4)e  beaten,  it  left  him  no  ground  for  pro- 
ceeding to  another  trial,  under  pretence  that  night 
and^  darkness  had^  been  his  adversaries,,  as  lie  had 
before  laid  the  bkme  upon  the  mountains,,  the 
narrow  passes,  and  the  sea,  For  in  sucbavasfc 
empire,  it  could  never  be  the  want  of  arms,  or  of 

'  men,  that  would  induce  Dariudi  to  'veHnquisb 
the  dispute;  but  the  ruinr  of  his  hopes  and 
spirits,  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  a  battle,- 
where  he  had  the  advantage  of  numbei^s  and  of 
day«ligbti  *  ^    .     . 

Whett  his  friends  were  gone^  Atexai^er  retired: 
to  rest  ini  his  tent,  and  he  is  sai4  to  have  slept  that 

-  night  much  souxider  than  iisuaj^ ;  insomuch  that» 
^vhen  his  ofiicers  came  to  attend  him  the  next 
day,  they  could  not  but  express -their  surprise  at 
it,  while  they  were  tliemselves  obliged  to  issue^ 

■  • 

Mesopotamia,  ip,  the  porthem  part  of  whicl^  letter,  coantrj  stoodt 
Gaugjunela.  *^ 


**dcT€l  to  the  troof)8'tt)  tftl:fe' thfttfJtnbfniag^refresli* 

mtht     After  thi^,   as  tlie ,  cMicdfiiwi  wasi  urgcat, 

Parrmlhlo  entereld  hns- apart detii;  arici  ijfcaiuliiig  by 

*tTie  b^d-side  called  him  two  or'.rtir««  times  by 

'name..^  When  \vs  aM'aked,  that  cfflftorr  awkcdiiiin, 

'^  Why  he  slept  like  d  mati'thdt  had'  ilreadyicon- 

^*  qaered,  anct not  rather  like  one;-  who' had  the 

•*  ^i^ealtest liattlethe  world e^'et<Amnttse(d inipead- 

^^  ing?''    Atexahder  smiled  at.tbe  iciiaitiad^  aiikl 

■iSiaid;  **' 111  what  iigKt  can  yoit  took  upobiis^  but  m 

^*  that  of  conquerors,  when  ^*e  liavcvupt  now.to 

*'  traversfc  desolate  countries  ni  pursuit -of  Darius^ 

•^  and  he  no  longer  declines  the  combat?'!     It 

was  not  only  however  before  the  battle,,  but  in 

th&  face  of  danger^    that  Alexander  -showed  bi» 

•ekce'll^ftt  judgenieiit  and  hts  iritrepidity^.:  Forthe 

*  battlb'was,fdr  some  time,  doubtful.  Tlicleft  wingy 

•  €dmft!anded  hyPanfienio,   wars  almost  ^jroken  by 
Ihe'iWipetuo^ity,  with  which  the  Bak:trian  cavalry 

'  charged  ;  and^M^i^^us  lud  moreo^^er  detached  a 

'  tourty  of  horse,  -with  oiWers  to  whcel^rbund^  znd 

-Sttatk^hfc  Corps  th At  vvas  left  to  giiard  theiMace- 

^Ibniiin  baggage]     Parmehioi  much  distuxhed^at 

'   these  (^irciiinstaneeis  seiit  messengers  to  .noqioaint 

Alekander  that  Wi  camp^andbaggage  wo^ildf  be 

^■takerf;  if  he  vrurtiolimmecliartely^despatqhii  strong 

t^inf^'cfe'meTft'  from  the  front  ^ithc  raarn.:iAt^tlie 

Very  monierit  of  receiving  this  account,  >be ;  wa» 

giving  his  right  wing,   which  he  comnfi^odcd  iit 

J>^iJ^on,  the  signal  to  charge.  He  stoppedhoiv^ever 
6  t&ll  thembs^figer/^^^Barnienfoniusti  huveWsthis 
'  •^^^  setise'^,  atid  forgotten  iU'  bis  disofder  thgjt.the 
^'  conqueror^  are >alWay-s^9na»tors'€(f  all*  that'be- 
*^*  longed  to  tbe'eHMiy?  and  tlifet  thcrccmquered 
rm  need  not^'give^  themsdlves  «ny  concern  about 
*•  their  treasures  or  prisoners,  uor  any  thing  else: 
**  indeed  except  how  to  sell  thtir  lives  dearly, ^and 
.''  die  in  th^  bed  of  honour."     .     . 
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As  soon  as  he  had  returned  Parmenio  this  an- 
swer, he  put  on  his  helmet ;  for  in  other  points 
he  had  come  ready-armed  out  of  his  tent.  He 
liad  a  short  coat  of  the  Sicilian  fashion  girt  c^lose 
about  him,  and  over  that  a  breast-plate  of  linen 
strongly  quilted,  which  was  found  among  the 
spoils  at  the  battle  of  Issus.  His  helmet,  the 
workmanship  of  Theophilus,  M'as  of  iron,  but  so 
well  polished  that  it  shone  like  the  brightest  sil- 
ver. To  this  Avas  fitted  a  gorget  of  the  same 
metal,  set  with  precious  stones.  His  sword,  the 
weapon  which  he  generally  used  in  battle,  was 
a  present  from  the  king  of  the  Citieans,  and  could 
not  be  excelled  for  lightness  or  for  temper.  But 
the  belt,  which  he  wore  in  all  his  engagements, 
was  more  superb  than  the  rest  of  his  armour.  It 
was  given  him  by  the  Rhodians,  as  a  mark  of 
their  respect,  and  old  Helicorl  ^  had  exerted  all 
his  art  upon  it.  In  drawing  up  his  army  and 
giving  orders,  as  well  as  in  exercising  and  re- 
viewing it,  he  spared  Bucephalus  on  account  of 
his  age,  and  rode  another  horse;  but  he  con- 
stantly charged  upon  him  :  and  he  had  no  sooner 
mounted  him,  than  the  signal  was  always  given. 

Th-e  speech,  which  he  made  to  the  Thessaliatis 
•  and  the  other  Greeks  upon  this  occasion,  was  of 
some  lengtli.  When  he  found  that  they  in  their 
turn  strove  to  add  to  his  confidence,  and  called 
out  to  him  to  lead  them  against  the  barbarians, 
he  shifted  his  javelin  to  his  left-hand  ;  and  stretch- 
ing his  right  toward  heaven,   according  to  Cal- 

^  In  this  description  of  Alexander's  armour,  and  the  mention 
of  the  workmen  by  whoin  it  had  been  made,  as  well  as  in  the 
principle  of  his  preceding  reply  to  Parmenio,  and  the  eagle  intro. 
duced  below,  Dacier  traces  the  imitator  of  Homer. 

Helicon  and  hisfathcr  A cesus  were  eminent  in  the  artofem- 
JJirolderv,  as  we  learn  from  Athenseus,  xi.  ^.,  who  preserves  an 
inscription  to  that  purport,  copied  from  the  temple  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi.  * 
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listbenes,  he  entreated  the  gods  '^  to  defend  and 
**  invigorate  the  Greeks,  if  he  was  really  the  sou 
'*  of  Jupiter." 

Aristander  the  soothsayer,  who  rode  byliis  side 
in  a  white  robe^  and  with  a  crown  of  gold  upon 
his  head,  then  pointed  out  an  eagle  tlying  over 
him,  and  directing  his  course  against  the  enemy. 
The  sight  of  this  so  animated  the  troops,  that 
after  mutual  exhortations  to  bravery  the  cavalry 
charged  at  full  speed,  and  the  phalanx  rushed  on 
like  a  torrent  *"**.     IBefore  the  first    ranks  were 

^^  Plutarch,  as  a  writer  of  Lives,  not  of  Histories,  does  not 
pretend  to  give  an  exact  description  of  battles.  But  as  many 
of  our  readers,  we  beliere,  will  be  glad  t6  see  some  of  the  more 
remarkable  in  detail,  we  shall  give^an  account  of  this  from  Arrian, 
and  others. 

Alexander's  right  wing  charged  first  upon  the  Scythian  horse ; 
who,  as  they  were  well  armed  and  very  robust,  behared  bravely 
at  the  beginning,  and  made  a  vigorous  resistance.  That  this 
might  answer  more  effectually,  the  chariots  placed  in  the  left 
wing  bore  down  at  the  same  time  upon  the  Macedonians.  Their 
appearance  was  terrible,  and  threatened  entire  destruction  ;  but 
Alexander's  light-armed  troops  by  their  darts,  arrows,  and  stdncs 
killed  many  of  the  drivers,  and  more  of  the  horses,  so  that  few- 
reached  the  Macedonian  line ;  which  opening  as  Alexander  had 
directed,  they  only  passed  through,  and  were  then  cither  taken 
or  disabled  by  his  bodies  of  reserve.  The  horse  continued  sfill 
engaged ;  and,  before  any  thing  decisive  happened  there,  the 
Persian  foot  near  their  left  wing  began  to  move,  in  hopes  of 
falling  upon  the  Hank  of  the  Macedonian  right  wing,  or  of 
penetrating  so  far  as  to  divide  it  from  it's  centre.  Alexander, 
perceiving  this,  sent  Aratas  with  a  corps  to  charge  them,  and 
prevent  their  intended  mameuTre.  In  the  mean  time,  prosecuting 
his  (irst  design,  he  broke  their  cavalry  in  the  left  wing,  and  en. 
tirely  routed  if.  He  then  charged  the  Persian  foot  in  flank,  and 
they  made  but  a  feeble  resistance.  Darius  upon  this  gave  up  all 
for  lost)  and  fled*    (Arr.  iii.  13,  &c.) 

Diod.  Sic.  ascribes  the  success,  which  for  a  time  attended 
the  Persian  troops^  entirely  to  Darius'  conduct  and  valour. 
It  nnfortonately  happened  that  Alexander,  attacking  his 
goards,  threw,  a  dart  at  Darius,  which  though  it  missed  him, 
struck  the  charioteer  at  his  feet  dead  ;  and  as  he  fell  forward, 
SQme  of   the  guards  raised  a  Ipnd  cry,  whence  those  behind 
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completely tengaged^  the  '*barbariads  gwe'  wmji 
and  Alexander'  fM-es&ed  ^har<f  vpoii'  tfae^ft^^rai^-^ 
in  order  to  penetrate  into  the  midst  of  f he  hMfe' 
-where  -Darius:  fought  in  pensbti:'  fW  iie  4iebeld  f 
Iiivt  at  a  distaYuce^  over  the  foremost  nttksv  attiidAV 
his  royal  sqaadvon.  fieskte  that  he  was-mdknftAl 
wpoKba  lofty  chariot^  Darios<wAS<easily/(fistin^Ms}f«^^ 
ed:by?hfs  iMzeand  l>eautj.>  tA  mimfenius  h6Af  <»{^ 
select  cavalry  stood  m  clos^e  order-  about  the  (Bhtei 
riort,  and  seemed  well  prepared  to  receive  tbe-cil«M^ 
my.  Bitt  Alexander's  approach  appearecl^«o  4ei#t 
lible,  as  he  drove  the  fugitives- upon  those wfaoi; 
still  tnatiitatned  their  ground,  that  they  were^de4«ecB 
with- consternation,  and  the  chief  part  of  f litem" 
dispersed.  A  few  of  the  best  and  bravest  of  thcaQ4^ 
indeed  met  their  death  before  the  king's  cliari^t|i#^ 
and  fellrttg  in  heaps  one  upon  another^^tMiV^i^v 
stop  the  pursu-it  ;•  for  in  the  very  pa^g^ •  of vddftll^' 
th^y  ciung  to  the  Macedonians,  i|nd^au]g:htiioldti 
of  their  horses^  legs  as  they  lay  ibpcm  thetgMnHsfc|;/i 
Darius  had  now  the  most  dreadful ^datigtn^  btfiMP J 
liis  eyes.  His  own  forces  that' had'  b^n  pbriTd 
in  the  front  for  his  defence,  -  were  .dtiy^pn  J>afiEi5 
upon  him  :  the  wheels  of  his  clmriot  wefCimMitA 
over  entangled  among  the  dead  bodieS|  ^so.thitiiM 
was  almost  impossible  to  furtf  it  rouoM -;*  5«ftlxf 
the  horses  plunging  among  heaps  pf  the  sfliiiil 
bounded  up  and  down,  and  no  longer  obciyedrthov 

them  conjectarcd  that  the  king  was  shitn,  and  fled.     This  ohr 
Hged  Darius  to  follow  their  exam^^.  •wlio  knoiii  if|§^^i#r'  fO«te 
could  not  be  discovered  on  account  jpf  the<  dust  finfi*tTiinfariim|^i|, 
whi)eled  about  tiit  he  got  behind  the  Persian  avmy,  .Md^i^^giPk^ 
tinned  his  flight  that  way,  while  Al^nder  puxsiMMl  fi|^4^  tt 

ward*    (xvii.)  r  .    . r-^*s*i»i 

Jjistin  informs  us,  that  when  ih<j4e  atuHit.JDariuf  adviMd  ^ifk^ 
to  ly^ak.dovn  the  bridige  of  the  Cydnus,  iii  ordcr^td  (^tajrd  the.^, 
eiH?niy's  pursuit,  he  answered  ;  *^'  I  will  never  purchase  safety/or 
*'  myself  at  the  expense  of  so  many  thousands  of  my  sul^ei^,  a's 
*'  must  by  such  a  measure  be  destroyed.''  (id,  14.) 
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hands  of  the  drirer.  In  this  extretnity  hg  quitted 
his  CMrkyfeiiiid  anM^  and  fled^ls  we  arewtC  upon 
a  nareV^ch  ha4  newly  faaled«  But  in  *li  preba*^ 
hiUty  he  wouM  ttot  so  have  escaped»if  Parmenio  had 
Botagpin  despatchsdaomehonenwB  Codeaire  that 
AleiMudei  would  come  to  his  assiafance,  as  great 
part  of  the  enemy 'a^ forces  atill  maintained  their 
ffitmml,  and  did  not  appear  disposed  to  give  way# 
UpOtt  dlie  whole,  Baraieuio  is  accused  of  want  of  ^ 
spirit  and'ocCvvity  in  that  battler  wfaelherit  ti^sSgi 
mat  age  had  damped  bis  coufage;  or  (as  Callis^ 
tlMnea  staff s  )  that  he  regarded  Alexander's  powe^ 
and  arrogance  With-  an  invidious  eye,  and  ooosi<tf 
dfMt4hem as  insupportable.^  Alexander^  though 
vtxeA  at  being  thus  stopped  in  his  career,  did  not  / 
aoqukittt  the  ttoopa  about  him  with  the  purport 
(^thevnessage;  but  under  the  pretence  of  being 
wtaff  «of  ao  much  carnage«  and. of  it's  ^rawing 
^rk,  sounded  a  retreat.  As  he  was  ridtng  upj 
fiowtver^  to  that  part  of  his:  army,  which  had  been 
repSMMMd  in  ddupg er»  he  was  informed  that  the 
CMmy  Htctc  totally  defeated  and  put  to  flight. 

'Tbo  batde  hairing  thus  terminated^  the  Persian . 
Mqmt  appeared  to  be  totally  destroyed,  and 
Aittsfildtbr  was  ^beknowiedged  lung  t>f  all  Asia^ 
toiaiiisat  step  waf»  to.  make  tiis  aoknowlcdgemBnin 
tnillit  godi  by  magnificent  sacrifices;  and  then  to 
hbtftiends  by  rich  gifts  of  bouses,  estates,  and  go-  - 
fermnonts^  As  he  ims  pvticiilatiy  apibitioue  of 
Itootbrmending  himself  to  the  Greeks,  be  signified 

•    ■      y    ■•        •  "         •        ;    '         '  -■  •■       -•••■■,  •  •         ♦ 

.  '^  'The  tnitM  teems  to  be^  thai  Parmenio  %a(l  too  niiicii  dotiJ 
mtU  for  J^lexaoder.  Philip  of  Macedon  confessed,  that  Purina-  '^ 
lf0  wsa  tiie  oiilj  generai  ihe  iLuew'i  find  upon  this  oecasion'llte 
pffflMbly  conaideredy^hatlf  the  wiog'ufiderhts  (iommand  had  been  ^ 
hiatipB^that  corps  of  Persians  would  hare  been  able  to  keep  the 
Md  i  and  tliefugitiTe^  rallyiag  and  joining  it^  tbere  wodldhfttte 
4  Kspectable  fovce,  which  might  hate  regained  ihe  dtfy. 

YOU  IV,  S 
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by  letter <ifti&t  all  tyrannies  should  be  lAicSaihfii^i'  * 
and  tbitri^key  sboiUd  be  governed  under  the  swift^:  v 
ptces  of  freedom  by  thesr  ovra  kva.  [To  tiie^I^  .: 
tasaminpa^tictilarrbe  wrote,  that  their:  city  abmybitu 
be  xebni^t^  beisame  their  aneestors.  bad  t«iade!«i;i 
present  of  their  territory  tOf  the  Ovaetes,.  m  fMtduir 
that  they  n)ighfc  %ht  the  ci|uae^(of  liheftynfiifMift%: 
their. .  ;owii  Itoda^^  He  sent  alao  a^  pact  of  !t]ft0io 
spoils  >te  the  Crotoal{nis>  in  Italy, ;  iik^' <bMiPUitp^vf 
the  apifit .and:  courage  of  tfaetr<rQitnAr3$man.Pb!^f7 
lu8^%  a  champion  of  the  wrestling,  ring^  who.^Mlid 

the^'  war  *wHh\  the. ;  Medes,  wheti :  the  rgs^  t^/t^ 
G|i?«ek(S  in  Italy  sent  no  assistance  to^thciribrel^^iieiiT^ 
in^  Cfreece>  fitted  out  a  ship  $t  bis;  OM^ik  !(»c{ie»{9kd 
aii4rrepaired  to  Salaasis^  in  onderto^paFtfoii^f^iirit 
the  common  danger.  Such  a  plei^u£e/dtdd4te:irfi& 
ander  take  m  every  instance  of  vii^tue^  llpAnM)£ 
fajiti)fiil  a  guwdtaii  wa&he:of.  thej^l^iff^afK^ttd 
gceaf;  actions !  c    *  .u  ^    l  -.      /^ar^ 

-He  traversed  t^Mrbole.ptovinffeof'^BAbiiftoBdy'' 
wbidb  immediately  made  it's  submisskfi^^i  tsAdl^^^ 
'  th/e  district  of  Ecbatana.he  was  partieij^iii!i[]^  ^UiSfc^* 
with,a  gulf  of  iire>  which  streamed  eQatmb«dl]^M3 
from  an  inexhaustible  soutce.  He  i«r4(ibflriS]Mftf«iv/ 
also  by  a  flood  of  naphtha,  Dofi  lar*  fri»fp»rt^  gM^i 
which  flowed  in  such  abundai:^ee/;thatiit||o|9S)fA^ 
a  lake*    The  naphtha  in  many  respects  re^iiembles 

>%  la  Sbrodotas^  PhoylUis*  rviiiO  ThisYreiMM^Wr^l^^ 
the  prize  at  the  P|Uuaii  games. ^  Fjcoin  Suidaaasd  Ae&cti9lia8t%ai 
on  Aristoph;  Acham*.  i.  S«  we  ieara  that  Imt  coald  leap  #^^  siil 
throw  the  discas  9S  feet  !*  {'nK^ir.il  iiai 

^^  In  the  original  It  is,  ^  As  hetrftTiaried*  the  ter^tacy^/ot^ 
Babylon,  he  found  in  the  district  of  Ecbatadft/  .&c.  Na9i)jB%6i!|r^fil 
body  knows,  tiiat  Ecbatana  was  in  Media,  not  in  thepcmnlaais 
of  Babylon.  The  gulf  here  mentioned  was  nbar  Arbeta,  ttf.  #M» 
district  of  Arta€ene«  (Strab.)  Scaliger  howeiter  pBtxpftn^a 
that  we  should  read  Aredtane  (froro'Atec^  mentioned' Geflu^d 
10.)  both  We  and  in.  th^  passage  of  Straboabottt-cited^inalaiiAi 
ofEcbatanak'  .„^>k  yaA*.,«tt.  v^ 
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thertttuineV)  butnbk  muoh'Siord  ittfltinilnaMe.'^ 
Befiow  any^tflre  tduches  it,  it  bttkohe8  4ig|lit'<from  ' 
a  fterde^at  sohie  di^tance^  aiid  often ktwdtes  all  the 
iotefmeidiattt  aif;     The  barbaridtii^  •to^0hoMr  the' 
ktiic»WaHiyree  aiid)8ubtiltj>  scatbared'iionie'drcipa 
of  iv Wr  fbe  gtveet  "which  led  to  his  lodgings  j  tttd  . 
itaiMKrtigratotie  ead^  applied  their  tili^ches  taftorM^  ' 
ef:^  first  drops,  as  it  was  growing  dark  Mipotti 
wkjtohr;'  tdM^flaeme  eommiini caked  itself  swifter  tbatv'  ^ 
tfao<%i^t/<*nd/the  street  was  inatantaneoutfly  in  a^  * 

^hete  #«ui'0iieAthenophafies  an  Athenian,  Who  ; 
aiflMj^^^Othetd  waited  apen  Alexander  when^^  fae  "^ 
b^eeb^.trtid'aiiQinted  him  with  oiU  *  This  man  had 
tfall<grtete$t  success,  in  his  attempts  to^direrthlnrr;  ^' 
ao^^tie^day  a'boy  (named  Stephen  haf peding*  to -* 
attltndMBEt  the  bathj  who  was  homely  in  hts  pei^^if  ^ 
bii^aipeliciA^lentaJnger^  Athenorphanei^aidtothe  ' 
kin^,  '^  Shall  we  make  an  experimentbf  the  naph^  > 
V  ^b|l<*l(Ki6^«teiAef»?  If  it  take  frre  npoff  him,  and 
^'^^Mpi^esentlydteout,  we  must  allow  it's  force 
•*^bb  extraordinary  indeed/*    The  boy  readily' 
cMsetited  td  undergo  the  tria):  but  as  soon  as  he 
wfe9^«0Medt  with  it,     his  whole<  body  broke  duk  > 
iniiMif  Aatiiei  atifd  Afexander  was  extremdy  cdn^^ 
c^nMd^^it^'bisi danger*    'Nothing  could  have  pfi^' 

^4  Sfflffi/  f  ut  et  naphiham  biiuminis  generi  asctibuni.  Veriim 
flfUMlf ^#  v<sy  ^ffflfuOT*  Italtfnif  cogAoia^  prveul  omni  ah  usm 
tfffej^ '  (Pilii.  H.  N.  also  Hor.  £p.  T.  S9.)  Seo  (L.) 

ttt^  is  df  ?«]ious  colonra,  and  has  sometLmes  the  levity,  colour, 
and  lifl^dity  of  spirits  of  wine.     It  is  a  rare  substance,  say* 
lipRlcarA,  but  Is  found  at  M^deofa,  and  still  more  on  the  sur. 
fiuV^of  the  sea  near  VesuTius,  at  the  time  of  the  eruptions' of  > 
tittt^vRMiiitain.* 

^  As  tto  mention  is  here  made  of  the  application  of  fitt, 
naiSM'it  be  couched  undet  the  words  x^i  ^lyuv  (which  seemspro* 
bailie;'  indeed,  from  Strabo's  relation  of  the  story)  we  must  sup^i 
pteiHtsyctHralTlrtuein  the  iiaphtha.;  Plutarch  however  seems  ^ 
to  disclaim  that  Afterward,  in  the  case  of  Creon's  daughter. 
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vented  his  being  entirely  coBSumed  by  it,4f  dysfe 
had'not' been  people  at.band  with  many  ves^et&.'^f 
water  for  the  lervioeof  the  bath-  A$  it  Wfs^  tjhSpy 
foiind  it  difficult  to  extinguiah  the  fire,  a^ipid,  we 
poor  boy  iSeltthe  ill  effects  oHt  as  long  j^iie 

l%a$c  therefore,  who  d^sirq  torecoocile  tWra^  ' 
ble  whV  truth,  are  npt  rinsuppiorted  by  ,prphap|0*- 
ty,whcn  they  s4y  it  wa!§  this  drvgj  with  wHipJi  -^ 

dea  anointed  the  crown  and  .^^il  s<>  ^^ll^^^S^^f^^ 
upon  the  stage.*^    For  theflaiine  did.n6t.jtg!M«d 
from  the  ctowii  or  veil,  i^ithijr  did  they  ta^l^ 
themselves;  but  unon  the  apjproachof  fire^hey 
attracted  it,   and  kindled  imperceptibly,..,  ^ 
eiiianations  of  fire  at  some  distance  have  pp  ;f^^' 
effect  upon  most  bodies,  than  merely  to.gfiy^  jb(^ 
light  and  beat ;  bat  in  those  wbich  ace  4r)jr^1|{Ml 

Korous,  or  saturated  with  oily  particlos^ ,  tt^ey^^t* 
set  thiemselves  into  a  poixit,  ;and  iinmedu|^y 
prey  upon  the  matter  so  well  (itte<3  toKCifiv<  tMm^ 
Still  there  remains  adiflfiqulty,  as  to  the  g^nf;r||U^n 
of  this  naphtha;  whether  it  derives  it's  iniUfniijwc 
quality  from  •♦•»*»»#  «  *  ^, joc  rfthcf 
from  the  unctuous  and  sulphureo^is  i^fJtkfe^f^^jjit 
s6i1.  For  in  the  province  of  Babylon  the  groutid 
is«|f  so  fiery  a  qjjality,.  that.tfeegr^a^i(Mi?barley 
oflen  leap  up  ajid  are  thrown  out,  afi/ifth^tiolMt 
iMAt gavfi^  t  fHUsiatiQii  to  th«  eikith  r  a^d;^  m  t^  %t>t 
HKmlbs,  the  peopfe  are  obliged  to  sl^ep  \ipoq  ^^^ 
filled  witW  Water,  H^rpalus/; whq.»j,Al«^^l(^ 
left  ^gpvejruQr  pf  the.Gouniry^  Mfia^.iunhitfoirt  to 
adorn  the  royal  palaoes  and  walks  with  Gr^Mn 
trees  and' plants,  and  he  succeeded  in  dvefy  tfefflg 


iiijluyr 


«*  ffoc  deW^tfttB  uttadonSs  p^Bicem  .  »  .^  i  -  /T 

<*' Somotliing  is  h«r«  vmting  Ifi  tile  origiqsli  ;  -   .'.X    *' 


>5cideM  ivv  ;^  which  loves  a  oold  aoii,  and  thetis^ 
•fc^c^irtd  ftot  bear  t^c  temper  of*  that  fiery  moMi 
'$^l;h^digre3sio99f&  these  the  nicest  readers  may 
'^radate,  provided  they  be  ik^  too  loof , 
^^  ^Alexander,  having  madt  himtelt  master  of 
lusa^  found  in  ^he  king's  palaco  forty  thousand 
lifen^s  iti  C9ined  money^'^  and  the  royal  furnittint 
^  Qt|jer:  iich|l^s  were  of  incalculable  vatae* 
(ttiBpg  other  ^Inbga,  there  was  purple  of  Bermi** 
'WiJ-lfd  the  amoont' of  five  thousand  talents,^^  which 
j  tho^^h  it  bad  been  laid  up  a  bumlfed  and  nine- 
"^/j^^f  rCjtained  it*s  original  freshness  and  beau^ 
uffef  v/jjij^^  reason  assijfnea  for.  this  is,  that  the  pur-- 
wool  was  con>1;«d  with  honey,  and  the  wnite 
^^fthS^hite  oil.  And  we  are  assured^  that  speci- 
f^B'eh^  of  the  same  kindattd  a^e  are  still  to  be  seen 
^5if  all^eir  ptiinitive  lustre.  Dinou*"  informf  us^ 
!alf 'tne  Itmgs  of  Persia  used  to  have  \fitei 
i^\M^fiom^  ,tbe  NiN  ^^  the  Danube,  and 
* Wiicetf^ ismiong  their  treasures,  as  aproof  of  the 
^feficf&fnt^  their  d'ominipnn,  and  of  ]their  being  mas- 

^^"Thd^entrance  into  Persia  was  difficiiltj  on  ac-* 
^^bi^t'lif^theroughneBd  of  the  country  in  (hatparti 

/5i14ciT^tophirasta$  gjttt  tts  a  ditulair  aocotmt  of'  this  •ttgmpt^ 
3(teKjeltlie  raaon  of  Wb  faQure  (Hist  PMnt.  if.  4*,  u.  4.)  sntf 
j^'f^f^  H*  N/  tvl  34,  vtstes t&St  in  &is  time  iyy  grew  is  Atia| 
iMit  nrp^abl/^howeter^  ia/fome  parts  of  It  remote  from  Babj* 
^HiU:'  Piafisrcli  €Uawk«re  reptesnils  it «» thritjag  bsst,  llks  ths 
1^^^  &i  eoM  cOmates.* 
OJ  ?t  il;£^tfliS|  wlio  magnifies  eTerjr  tUog,  sayf  ^  Uty4hdn^ 

^M  6r  6ft  thottaink  titlettift'  w^ght.  Vtcdet  catti  it  SD;ji^njr 
Snandr^^ireight ;  and  to  thi«  the  eastern  talent  was  nearly  equi« 
Talent  Pliny  informs  us,  that  a  pound  of  the  douUe^pped 
Tjris*  purple,  la  flto  tkae  oT  AugHi^'s,  Was  Sofd  for  sn  aundreA 
€9SWnt«  The  Laeosie  purple,  likewise,  stood  in  rery  higkeiti* 
Itiriloa  wtt  tiasDeiSflts:  See  Hor.  Od.  II.  iTiii.  7.  * 
"^  The  father  of  ClhardiuS|  lilio  aecompaated  Aleso^nder  la 
expeditions.^ 


3S#  AiMnkmMk.  ■' 

a^'hettilSise^ii  passes  'trere  gilai^cle«f  Ky  '<Bell/fa^ 
eat  of  the  Persians,  for,  Darius '  had  taken,  tepfi^e 
iheitv  But  &  mw  wTw  spoke  bolB' 'Greek  aniti 
Atau,  beit»g  fiprunj^ iHrti  a  Lyci^  fatheV  a'nci'4' 
matAotherl  iMeffeA  Irimself  as'sL  guiae  tb'Af^W- 

»Bciei9  4«4  &Htf»retJ'hinfh6w'hfe'Aii|htehteHlf'w 

uMing-i  cit&ih.    This  W4s  the'totr^'dto  r^ii-rerfw 

b$i'tM  p»i«seeB9'<<f  Apollo,  Sirhfeii  upon  Al^indj^Y's 

ooiMultiDg  het»^tt{  >a  %ery  earlV  fJferioH  of  liVS/-'^'^ 

|bi*t0Jd,  "  Thata'tyeian  woiiW«fc*6ridtifcC!iirH'Tfat,9 

"  Pewia*'"   Those,  th^  first  f^\  IntoliiS  hiMk  in 

|)iateo«mtry>,  were  slaughtered  In  Vait'  nUttbers. 

Hd'him^lf  rrifontis  us;  thaf  he  b'rd^i'etf  ho  qt?iJ't^ 

tobe'giteni-  beeiti'se  he  thoii^Wt 'iuctt  zix iefxattipld 

w^uWbfe'of  service  t6  his  al^rs.     It  i's''ii\tf,ift 

found-as  muclv (gold  and  silver  6oin  tH^l-e^  is  %| 

bad  done  at  Susaj    aiid  that'  theri^  wa^ pVlR'^i 

^pua:Mity  df  other  treasures  anclHchhiovesHSW^Ifi^t 

itrlbided  tcnUouSana  pair'of  ninlfes  an'd"?rfd  thoU- 
»tedc»nels."«  ■•       -■  ■    -        '  ^^-^  ^siTsfft 

.  . At  PersepoHs  he  casthis  eyesnpbtf5ali'rgfc''it^e 
0f  Xerx€9,  which  liad  been  throwii"''n'oVrfit*i^e- 
dc^tal  by  the  cro^d  that  s66dehly  riislTed)i]?a^ 
lay  neglected  on  tjie  gi*outlct.  tTpori^  tWs  W4  itORp 
ped,  and  addressed  it  as  if  it  Ijad  bejferi  afljrci^ 
¥-«hall  we  leave  you,^  said  he,  ^' itt  J^s;c'6tf^^ 
^*?&aaccoant  of  the  war  whiel>  Jrbn  rh^^  fipoi) 
^*  Greece/ or  rear  you  again  for '  tWsaKe:  qf 
^  yam  magnanimity  and  yburotherlrirtUesr'^'i^^ 
he: had  stood  a  longtime,  consideVfng  lti[^|fc^q^ 
ii^bat  he  should  do,  he  passed  biii  and  left  it^u  it 
was.  To  give  his  troops  tim^  to  refresh tbf^jp^j^ll^es. 


■^c  ba& 


/  *"  Diodoms  (xtHI.  66.)  iajra,  *i!iree  tlioWAiid/  (L.) 
Q.  Cart*  V.  t^,  who  represents  the  liibmeme  siiikiii  found  bjAli^* 
aoder  as,  the  aceumulatioii  of  many  prince^  for  a  Jtong  yVifcii^ 


h«  jitaved  IbercilQur  months,  foe  il>  wa9.  Hour,  ma*- 

^';7{ie  first  tiine.htf  s$t  dovQ  rai  Uif  throot  of 
t(\^lng9  of  Pevsla  under  a^i^ldeDi  iuiaopyi  De- 
%ratus  the  Coruitbian»  wh^  ha^d.tbe  SAinefhkiid- 
rp  and  afFect'ton  for  Alcxaodcp»M  be  3^4  ^wfoie 
^  t^rtained  ioj:  hi&  fatb^r  Pbi^p,  i$'«9J4  Ibo  JiMe 
'^^tpt  lil^e  an  old  tnaii^  while  he  utteeed  this  «kcliif 
p»^an$  "  What  ^  great  pleaa^re  have^thtse 
"^Vureeks  missed^  who  died  vi|hovt;  having,  »fea 
'*  Alexander  seated  upon  the  throne  of  Darius  1" 
^j^l^iylien  he  was  upon  the  po^nt  of  nsarching 
^finst  Dajriusi  he  made  a  splendid  eatertumment 
_^or^is friends  at  which  thej  drank  to  a.dMree 
1^  iptoxication ;,  and  the  women  had  their  smi« 
[;tt,^  for  they  came  in  nrnsqujsr^de  to.  swk 
^  j^ir "plovers.  Of  ..these  the  most,  celebrated 
^^9  TbaU»    a  n»(ive.  of  Attica,    and  mia4res# 

?r.#^^^^"'y-^^^^*^^  ^^"fl^  ^'^  Egypt.  When 
sne  had  gained  Alexander's  attention  by  her  flat* 

|^,ands|KightU.ncss,.she;  addressed  him  oveirhit 
3^1^^  j^mapn^er agreeable  to  the  spirit  of  her 
gQgnt^y^,  bat  far;gtl^ove;  »  person  qf  her  stftmp : 
^JJla.¥ie.ufid/frjg;0pe  e^^tr^me  fajtigyfs**'  flaid  she, 
^^p  wandering  about  Asia;  but  ,this  day  has 
!aGT/ftHS^^  me  full  compensation,  by  enabtiQg,^ne 
^]to'ift?ult  tbepwAMl  co^rt?  qf  the  Persian  kings* 
|l^%|  hpw  mu<:h  greater  pleajiUjre  ^^ould  it  be  to 
g^isk  the.  c^rc^M^ftl  with  burnwig  t^e  pal4«e  .of 
*;  Xi?r3^s,  whp  J^jid  Ath  aad  feo  set 

^  jffre  tp  ir  ray  self  iu  the  sight  of  AJexanfder^^ ! 


I 


^^^^Tiies^  koines  trere  not  reared  solely  for  regal  siagQificeooa 
and  securitj)  but  to  aid  the  appetites  of  power  aod  laxurj,  and 
^^etevthe  jQjfil,  ffmw*  frw  ^W  tlM^t^  toiled  to  gViUfj 
^^  TjEjius^  fifi  this  ^p](>le  stjwctufe  ,?riif  p^l^ly  jjaiaed  Inot 

J  not,  It  fen.    A  Itnking  instance  of  the  insignificance 
•f  bttman  laboorfi  and  the  deprarity  of  human  nature  1 


»  thet^rihilli  h%e-^\d  \n  times  M  etifne«"*"tMtf 
•*  tW  vtjr  Vomtn  b(  his  train  ttio¥s  signaMy 
•*  \4tiiken  tUti^  (satis^  bf  'Grcecf  upon  tbtf  f%wlii^, 
^  ^^4^'atf  thki  '^e  knierals  b€f6i^  Bim  cotUd^tfci 

'•"'dthefiVs^'^ij^l'^'d.'^'  •  ,■'■■•■  ?'^;.- " 

/^m|  s^e4H  tt^^s  f^eiv^d  With  %  lobdestr  plita;^ 
dit^-^<a^4  ^H«W/st  tuttiTultMy  uccUinaiioiis.'  All 
thl^'<M»fi£(aby'$t)'^ve'tobmi(ad^'the  king  lb^e»m- 
p1y''Vit^-h8r^tt)jJb^l.  AtJastl  yiciffing  t^  tbeir 
uMtft^Ct^,  he  leaped  from  His  se&ti  iihl  witbh>^ 
jgfdiila&d'eh'  hi»  hea^,  and  a  Aambie^  rn  his-  "band; 
ii^  tlir  way.  •  The 'rest  folloli'ed  with  sboutsf  bf 
jby,  atorf  Ua'n diiig  i$  thfej^'  W^nt;  sprtad thertvsel vet 
fO'^a^-  ih^ '  p&litK:  thi^  ^ac(<d6taians,  wbor  ^4t 
IfatrfUgc^ce  6^  this  frofic,  ran  up  wKh  lighted 
t6r<*rt,'  inyt36iH(fed  them  withnmd»  ^atitfabtlbm 


i^^'dtilo^g  Ch6  barbarkns.  ^aH-iItKeiet^ttV, 
¥bi^  most  iv^iiik  have givW  'o?  tW  iik*tfW»  ol" 
iSiiitftnsabtloti.  Tber?  are  'not  irimitrog,-  fi9w- 
eVef,'stohJe'W}ii)  tfssert,  tW  it'was  4n  ciettisebuiifib^ 
'&P'  6<M)t'Veflj«6tionA  But  aH  ttte^,  that 'the'  Uiiii 
iid)ii')r«beiit(ed;  aiid  ordered  tM£l^  t&be'tiitw 

^i^iJp^** -•;•;  '■   '•■    ■-■•   •■•:—•-..■.■  a,.s,/'6> 


'(^'t^ ' hiKt4is6  a  gradous  manner)  wbith 'Is'tHe 
tof  tb^^'  #«t  'glyetj'  boHnty   tin   irtviiMfblb 

bi.a4  ^<|^'it)pt]ri^v;an  a  certain  iegtee^  low udmirabljr  falfllki  IKr 


ybp  commatuled  the  pa}oniaD»,li^ving  kiWc^  0ne 
^ijtbe^pemy  aodiCMtotT.his  b^a^^Uicj  it  at  Ate:i'- 
9jt^fT'»  feet,  .i^ndjsaid  ;   "  ,4in<»:4[  us»  Sir^.^ucli  a 
^  IKesent  is  rewarded  witb.a  gplden  c.i^-*'    Tlte 
Jtmg:  withii.  imiLa  replied., "  An  .empty  oyof,  I'sup- 
tf;po»(j;.  bpt  I|,«;iU.,giye  yO||i  o(xe,  full  of  ^bot( 
*',(.winfi  aiid  ][  d^'inj*  (*itf  «f  it  yopr  Ijea?th,  iijto 
V,  t)ie  l^rgaia."    Ooe  f^ay,  as.  a  MacedoQian  '  of 
^av;  circwmstaDces  waa  {clfiving.  a   mule  .fatlea 
Wthtbe king's  money,  the.  luule  tired,;    ' 
t^Q'Liwk  the  burtlieii  upop  his  owq  si 
Hidc«rri«I|itti'l  ^e  tottered  under  it's 
Alexander  l^fippepiog  to  see  fiioi,  aqd  h 
ftMQted  wliat  it  w{U,  sai4 ;  V  Hold  oii,  fr 
ti'T^k^  the  way,,  and  carry  ,it  to  your  oi 
*l<£jf  .jt  ,is  your's."     He   was  generally 
gtfflf,  p|rended  at  those  vho  refused,  tlua 
^^fftiticited  his  favours.    Heoce  he  wrote  to 
f^oeioni  ".That  he  should  no  longer  numbpr 
^',  ^ii|k  0fnpng  his  friends,  if  be  rejected  the  marks 
^yi^fi  his  r<g{wd>**     He  had  giyea  nothing  to  Sera- 

-]fi'^i(mi^  of  the  youths  that  played  with  him  ajt 
il4  I^PC^Mpe  he  a^ked  Dpthing.,    Onedayj  whe^ 

..^](^,wc^e  4t  theU  diversion.  Serapioii  took  care 
always  to  throw  the  ball  to  others  of  the  par'^ 
,i|ip9»-wh^h»  AIeii(^der  said,  "  Why  don't  yott 
"^igiwittome?"  "  Because  you  did  not  ask  for 
,"i  *t,V  .wid  the  yputh.  This  r9|>artee  pleased  the 
Jmpk  exceedingly :  b?  laughed,  and  immediately 
aiade  bim  very  valuable  presents.  One  Froteas, 
««uui  of  humour  and  a  jester  by  profession,  had 
happened  to  o^end  him.  His  friends  interceded 
for  htm.  and  he  himseif  with  tears  implored  for- 
ffirenessj  which  at -last  Peking  granted.  "If 
*,j5Bii  really ' pardon  me,"  rewnaed  tb«  wag,  *'  I 
*  nope  you  will  give  me  at  Iea$t  some  subs'ca;tit|al 


imdbiiis  fnjEmds,^^  btwiy-g««*ds"Vap|>tar6  ft «« 
oST of CIlywpKirf  la«t5i^^  ^'  Ycm^  w^f,"  v«ia 
the,  ^  f  m  M&cffvdg  you j?  f riends.f  b^  it  fii  ri|[ht  rtff 
^lieb  ubWj^ ;  but  by  reiitlering  them  9M  c<ittal^  ttt 
^«  kings,  in  proportian  ^ '  you  ^  enable 'tTO»  to 
^  mafte  frietefk,  yoii  deprive  yotimelf  of  tbattipri- 
/'*vUese«**v  Olympias  ofttu  trrote  to  brnlt  in 
4ha{t  toiaimtr ;  but  he  kept  all  her  letbef^  secire»«W 
'<fepV.one^;u|)on' Which  HephfestioA  J»appa9ecb<^td 
<Jartius  eye;,  wbeohe  ^ent  according  to  dusrtortiia 
iiead'birer  the*kiitg'4*  ^«Wer.  Thekmg  dkthrof 
fHieVetli  hb  rta^iiig  ons  but  r2W^aQon{:as.:be,fbait 
finished,  he toak:lm  i^igi^  frotn  hil»>fing(9ri4i&d  jpirf 

LuThe^bir  of  Ma^raeWi  who  »pa^;J)«firtS' r  ^asHUC^ 
ialffeir<>iirite,  was  drpaiiy  g^YeftnOTiof-^pr^itiiiQiri 
mtd  ^^  conquerpr  adodedf  t^  iHiKi^f  gpVi^mxmnA 
atilHniore  con^hh^a^Mtek  B*Whe jrwwg^trt  fiWrt 
dflsktyl  dwHoed  it^  andf  sai(J«,^^*r5gfe^ow^^adi?ifc|^ 

S^idcfs*''  Ht  bi»1ow^^^»  F4f*eiH4jth«::fe»iia6c* 
Iteioaa^^itilrfimh^^iwe  foned  umihh^sg wd*  »ri»»i« 
Isteri ai'SusA,  to  the^ue  i>f  4^  th^W^  Vi}mtl> 
HfcAroiitc  to  Atrt^tr  tjo  a^^irt  hi«*i,^tiH>tt(jHiei« 
jKife  a^signf  on«<lvft^ar!i3%  Ws^^lifei  ^l»d  rttfl^e* 
liniitb  keep ^itdifr  about  bin^i  Af  fofihi^finoShef;^ 

koidd  not  buffer  trtr  ^m$y  ^mtius  t».*»oi;tf^>€^itt 

We, to  atteiid  with  horses  when ||c  wcflMofight */ >t»;l«»^. 
in  To  eajoiB  liim  ulence> 


%Htim€k\t»,  <ftifi  theleddb  td'^inferfemtrith  the 
pfocecdings  of  govern  mbnti^t  iSiik  tompkiiieol  x£ 
tilis^s^ftharMifp/and  hd  boiteJief  ilUhttiiKiAir'irith 
prnt  'YmidQes«.  Aiitipsiter  Awse.  ^ent hi m ^k'  Umg 
W»T,f[x\\^fimii/vy  comptatMli^'  agaimtr  heif ;  nmd 
«Ai<>dbe.hdd^veadiit,'b6  sald^  -^^^  'An^psto*  kao^rs 
^)ito«j  thart  a  sitigtet  teat  from  a^  iriotbbif  can  blot 
^)  oM&li  ^thoitSMcl  iMclr«omf>taiirt$i'^    >  -  / 

nUe'&bnd  ihfttlm  gfVM  bfikvrs  iet  uto  boantfs 
to  theif  luKUtyi  that' they  ^efe  ex^trava^antJJr  vde- 
Uciteeifi  tbelp  diet,*  ind  In  every  other  respect  ^m- 
ftlsd^nmsonMch,  that  Ageiod  ^  Teos  wore  ail t^e^ 
nAiMit  fhi&  $hoto;  Ljidonatti$  rhad  many  ckdieb* 
kMidf^einiJi  ^brought r#<nyi  Egypt  to  rudbhiihaelf 
#atfa,^hefihe*\(r«irt  tdthe  wre^ttmg.dng^  Pliilatas 
hii  hiiiititig-^eCs3  that  w^mM  eiiicloBe'^e  spateeroF 
a  hundred  furlongs;  and  other^'laorefnf(|uetit« 
if^sm4  ndki^ikmei  tiMttt  oil  v^tii  faatfaing^rfind 
Udith^ifgrMiifd^if iY)K&  bitli^  laiB  wll  as  cfaainb6i> 
ldMtii^<ekfiiil^ftf  bed^tntffcing.  li}insddgdm»> 
tt^M^ttpmfW^^iA^^H  alt  tbetcbiper  of  a  phitd)^ 
a|ipberi9^H#^olii  th^rwy  t^^  It''wa»  atrange  tor  boh 
^itkai/'aflt^  hat^to^iuiidtfrgmieisainimy  glwiod^ 
%«dii«k:l4'tiMjpdid  io«<reMemlMT*t)iii^  thosrirhd 

'.fi^imifl  s^¥Mli^  ihatt  :the  (iiiacti^^  atid  effekn  'meAa^ 
^^dM«hii(t^todotf)pitrt^  tftei^yita/cndth  tke^Mtt 
<^^l^iHii4ii  4natitier^,  fhey  f}id^^fiotr ^erdei^  s  tdm 
't^^Mhitfg  was  fitore^elrv^leiihari  tfae^:iqve  b^^tea^ 
«iia#e,  or  nnlorie  print^y^ (ba^^a  life^f  tcali  >H<»rf 
tt^  ^Ift  *hht  h!fett/'>  dttWitiued  bt/^^itakr cdrbicxrf 

Xrt*  GWd>  ift^r  i(Mteai»H(|.aii«v9  j  and  ii;i|aii,  xk^S.  ^wIi|)  ^es 
QMrlf  Ae.  sftiQfk  •(»;qiiii^  qf  tire  m^,  v^  iaeK»ad«i>)  *i|il  $iif^  R, 
K.iM^im  3.  Teoft^w  a  ci^  of  If]*iia,  ofipodie  Ck'w^  ^^m 


cfuplry 


♦  '^T'lrte*  do^  aot ^appe^r  from  th^.hmtiW^i%RPiabaf ^irt;^  ;^ 
father  assisted  to  corrupt  them,  as  M.  de  St.  Croix  haffjilly 
proTcd^  bat  Plutarch  if,  occasioaally,  to^;  m^ch  ol.^^paii^gyrist  * 


^\  bis  horsief  pr  ftirbigh  his  lanc6  and  belm^  wbbse 
'^  hapcjs  are  tqp« delicate  to  waic  on  h'n  eWn  drar 
^" person?  I)oi)'t;yjt>tt.kno«(  that  th*  eAd  of  cob*- 
^'jauest  is,  not  to^.^tJ^  ]whaUt}iia  conquered  have. 
*•  qon^,  but.  «ofpethvflg  greatly  tratrtcJendetlt?'*^ 
After,  ibis^  be:  constant,^  took  the  exercise  of  trir 
Qr  hunting,  aiid  es^ppifod:  himself  to  danger  and 
fatigue  with  less  precaution  thamever:  sd  that  a 
Laced^moniai^  emb«9$aKJk)r>  ivko  ^attended  tfim 
on^  day  wben  hjQ  kUled  afidrce  ikm^said  ;  *^*A\tyt^ 
^^  ^ndi^r^  yq/a  have  d iaputed  the?  prize '  of  toy kltir 
^![g^ifTio\x^}y  ^il,h  Jbe  lion»"  Gr^ifstnn  gbe'-libis 
hvintinj^^pjieqfi  represeDted  In  bronstei  and  ^coHit*^ 
(ij?iffd  itui.ibeticniple^iirDeljphj*,  There  ^rere>^ie 
lipn^'the  dog^  the  Biiigiigbtin^imh  %he4i6il,>'J^ 
rpt^ru^/adyaqcipg  to  the  ici«g^s  asliMani^iJ 
orjap  pf ^bpsfii  statiieti^  wf re.  tbe.^iro^knoAnsbfpL'^bf 
l!.^sippiis,  and  others  of  Ledcbajre»»  ^    .*  '     ^^''i  ^ 

of,  ^e;>^ercise  fjor  hifnsflf^  asdof  eataini^le  to^tHmJ 
,]^(it  his  friends  in  t^ha  prid^.«tfiiMriialt^<^veine'li6^d^ 
v^oted  to  luxury  Jind  fafce,  Ihat^th^  cansidwi)* 
lon^  n^^rcbes  andcajnpaignsiasaburlheiHaMlbjy' 
degree?^  began  t4>  nmrmiir^  und :  iSpeiik .  iU  of ^tbe' 
king.  'At  first,  he  bo/e  their,  ceiisurea  with  great 
xnoderation,  and  u^edtQ^^^y^^^-  Thd»rwiW'i  iotne- 
^'tUTgg  n/^ble  in  Jbflairwig  himiel<^;-cfett*ih»ed;f*irty^ 
^\  m  v#s  doing  wtAV^."-  hx  the  U^i  of  tlje  goqd 
<^ofe9  indeed,  whicbbe  4id  hhM^hd$^i)l^pm^i^fc 
^tH)ng  marks  of,  affe((;tioin.  ajEvdrc^pMit*  Ctf^Hbiif, 
H!?9^}\^  rppordnau  iMtaoce  ot,twoi  We; WrWt<j *t(t> 
^piiceirtafl^  who  had  b^en  bittejti  Iby  a  ;bear  'iji 
biattffiig,  to  t^cJTlprpiatti  tbar  hlpliad'  gi?i^ .  an.  %^^ 
idqUnt  w  the  accident  by  let^rs  to  others  of  in 

Vlf^  Voltaire  sQipKH^here  obscrrcd^  ^Uiat  ^  It  is  a  noble  mgTo 
n Ae  ingmteft/.  ;  F<(tt  t^  s^timeo  V  he  fl^tims  t«  lore  hem  ii^ 
del>tl(i  to  Alexander- 


V-     l» 


ffiifud^^iUfidtiotie'te  himself.   /'Butjnow,**  iajd 
jift, ''let  me  knoMT  howerer  how  you  do,  and 
Vu  whether  aay  of  your  oonnfyafiy  deserted  you, 
'*  jhH  i^thit  C9sgI  may  punish  them,  as  they 
•^  dewrve^"    When  HephssS'tibn  happened  to  be 
al^s^t  upon  business^  he  informed  him  in  one  of 
hia  letters^  that  as  ifaey  were  diverting  themselves 
vit)^)}untisig  the  ich^eamon'^^  Cf^teriis  had  had 
iKe  misfortune  to  be  mn  through  (?he  thighi  w*lth' 
j^erdicca^* .  lanoe*    When  Ptticestas  rfecovcred  of 
i^'i^angejous  iUness/ he  UTOte  a  fetter' M^tth  his  owp 
}^4  to  AksJppua  the  pbysician,  to  thank  him  for 
h}%  ^are«     Daring    Craterus*  sickness  the  Tfiitig 
J^^^Atwmi  an  consequence  df  which  he  offtred 
lUfifjrificesfor  bds  rccoTery;  and  ordered  him  to  do 
^fii.9MDe*   .When  he  hesnd  tTrat  Pausantas 'the 
tMyiipian .  ill  tended  to  gtve>Ct»aterus  a  dose  of 
neltebore,  he  jHrnite  tohim^  ^^jtpinessing  his'  grfeit 
fffi^i^^  QH  theqsubjedt/and  dbstring  him  to  be  par- 
;)4^|jly  tiaMtKMB  Tin  Uie  Use-  of  that  mediciA^. 
Ip  mfti^niA\Eflhia\tM9  unci  Ciisds;  who  brought 
^  )W)W#»€r*^  tiews.of  die  flight  ami  tredsori^U 
.^DffpjicQS  df  Hslrpalus,  supposing* their  infofmatibh 
^jflf^i  il^pdOnjftis^Bendiiig  hdme  the  invalid  and 

.3  '/f^ .71i«  Sgyfrtttti  tai*,'  colled  IcfineiAnon,  lis  of  ttie  size  of',^  c^t, 

'  .   .  .    _  ^_^  ^i^^i.*.^        *■         ariirf iwli^^co- 

!MrMBMI^  -iiiiaift,  'iliameleons,  &c.  and  is  uf  considerable  fff^(}e 
.litPgltp^  b)rtri<l|ifti^^ifl8t^(^et^6f  hii^ttog  out  aiid  break^ 

^Iiat'tt']S8dfi:reeay.af%  tie.cro(;ofU^^s  1^^  tH^t  raSilSitMf 
-&f  Wmvi&Wsli^B^^etbvrn  hk  throat,  trlille  h^i^eap?  i^'^^^ 
i(^oU9iOp%t^'dttd^ltw^Vt^wifottti^^^  QVlod  Sic;^  Plia. 
H,  N.  Tiii.  24,  25.)  The  Egyptian?  worshipped  the  icho^umon, 
for  4f#FMMtf  j:W)»iil«ih  Tiwf  voltfaifipMifte  ^crtjcctfire  Tike. 

^i^JKWlj<  Ml»<ii«<u  «^^  «a«fetfil,4]iiM]A>Mtghtl<o 
them  no  hurt.  ^  '  -         ^  ^  *' *^ 


26%^  '    ALKkANoem 


supfitattii^atfed'pahbf  Iris  forces,  Eiirylbelius  t&ifi' 
^^asaA^gbt'hittisBf  etiToWcd  kmbiig  the  f6Htt€^^^'\ 
Soon  afterward,  it  was  discovered  that  he  hBid"t\^^* 
interk^c^;}]^  cbixfessed 'it  was  iht^. 

lov^ of Tele^ippfi  \«^ho  wasahoat'tb  re'tiifh  liohiei  • 
thati^u|rgc$fec/  tcr  hitn  that  'expedfefat  fri  ordei*  /df^ 
folft^.her.    Alexander  inquired  Who '  the  woftiaa'^ 


wzi}  i^l^'being  iTifdritted  that  thoi^^  a  v^— •^v'.j| 
saii^fte^^a^  not  a-«lave,  he  said  j , "  Eiul*Jrlofcfi^l'}^ 
**  atn  wtUih^  to  assist  you  in  this  affiiir :  bu^  ii'*' 
**  the  woman  is  free-born,  you  must  see  ifl^^i^'*] 
**  *fean?"prevail  upon  her  by  presents  and  by"  cbtfrt"^-. 

•   Xit^  Surprising,  that  he  had  time  or  raclWtJttA**^ 
to^'wl^t^  letters  about  such  unimponknt  iffdfjfl H 
relative  to  his  friends,  as  to  give  orders  fijf  cnh-^ 
gent'j^eaTch  to  be  made  in   Cilicia  for  S^leu^fcw 
rujr-away    slave;    to     comniexid'  P^ucdti^'w 
havtne  seized  Nicon,  a  slave  that  :beiongetf  W 
Ci|St^us:rand  to  direct  Megab^^ius;^;  CWpl 
ble,  tq^dfaw  anothfcr  slave  from  KiSra-syliithWd 
tafefeliim,  but  not  to  touch  him  M^liiife  lie  reniattifecl,, 

iQtn6  temple.  .  y    «   *  >r 

If  IS  said  that  in  the  first  yedr^  i^  ^lis^^^M  ^ 
wKcii  capital  causes  jvere  brought  fe^fore'liiik^ 
used  td  stop  one  of  his  ears  Math'  jlis  harid^  «^9htpf 
th-?  t)1aintiflF  was  opening  the  in^itttrietit,  i^dif^y^ 
might  reserve  it  perfectly  unprejudiced  for,4fel^"^ 
ing^he  dfefendant.     But  thd  many  falsfe  fnl^^^^ ,, 
tidii^  l^McH  Avere  subsequently  iWdgecV^nd  whic)bl 
ty8lPCfl»».<«f  wme  ,t^«  ciw^pstaftc^r \yere,%Q  ^ro* 
prMMtedflS' togive  an  air  of  tnith.td  tte  nciboje^oi 
brtdsehis  temper;    More^artlcdlairly  ih -the^^^ewe^,^ 
oPJfe^Sfiftsibns  upoth^  own  ch^cter,  his  rf^sijj^'^^ 

l^  TJ|iU  m^  a  name  common  to  ihe  .prieats  of  Diana  at;£p]iCNr ,  ^ 
SOS,  a»wa  learn  from  Ap{«|%  Strabo^iAiMl  liiajr,  H«  I*ii(ixi(jair«dt 


forjooH  hitOjf  an^  he.  be<?ajfle  f x^cqpfly  and  in*  . 
flexibly  aeve|e,  a^  pre;feEi[iRg  pi^  TCputapQV  tQ  Jifg 

)Jf|iep.  Jjeag^wsct  outupon  hia  ©ajccp  ag;a^pfij^ 
Da^ius^  he  e;cpcctqd  another  battle.    But  |On  re- 
cc(^TAgn'ntdliMj^^  that  Bjes^u$.]iad'.Mi2^^^^^      . 
pecspp  of  tbaf  prince,   he  di3mi?sed  the  Xa»].  » 
•ati^^a^^^d  spnt  ttiem  home»,  ftfter/^wl^^g'^^ft 
thf IP  ii>  addition  to  their  pay.  aj^r^ti^fy  pf  tWo 
tho^isajid  talents.  Thp  pursuit^Ma^  Toog  apct  lat>o- 
iiQjy^si*  for  be  rode  t|irep  thousand  tbrei^hfindrea  rup- 
lonip^ni  ^les^Tfjn daj(8>  ,/Vs  thpypftensqjPferifclV      * 
from  want  of  water,  thaii  from  fatigue,  many  df  t^ 
ca^^l^y  ,Yrejq  unable  to  hold  out ,  W bil?  they  U'eii 
iijKig  iheiparch^^pme  Macedonians  had  njlep  tbeir  , 
bow^^  at  ^  riycf^  and^were  bringing  the  wajer  npba  ,. 
m^S..  .Thes^  peypJe^  seeing  Alexander , .grea^y«  . 
disttessed  .with  thirst  (for  it  was  in  the  b^at  of  tW  '^ 


^sp^s:  jbutjiF^i^r  prince  onlj^  lives,  we  shall  gej.j 
**  other  children,  should  we  lose  thbse  .w?  hajV^  i^tj.^ 
•'  Wiw;it/:^  Upon  t^is,  he  took  the  helmet  ij^hy 
hi^lJiptfookiaff  round,  and  seeing  the  bor^i5fflg|p|^, 
hmhjf  tbeir.  Ws,  ap.d  fixing  thejr  ?ye?.unpp.t|^5^^, 

mepqed  the  people  however  that  offered  it^  and  s^W^.^ 
'*  jri  alone  drinks  these  goo^inen  >yjUrbe!^J^^^^^ 
<«  A3;»»»4Xhe  cavalry^  who  were  witnesses  tip  i^jjj*aj||, ^ 

*^Ai  Ihis  was  less  i^nfdttf  mih§d  a^,t>ttfNeiriiiai4t^  t^X^ 
fo^  mitld  ha(t«  beat  Alexaoder  ImIIo*.     l(f^4iollfiil^i«i^lMiliq 
coi^lired  vHh  Charles  f  lie  1miMth'»m$Mi  frppj^ii^ei;  AHrgvfah  d 
GormaQj,  nothing  to  Annibai's  ezpedUi<^a4l<^ns^,4;lie.  .^i|C^it|[^ 
coast  iXtf)  yet  dten  iTiis^  as  too  mucb'for  a  aumerous  caTafiy 
(espeeially,  in  a  hot  country)    M.  De  St.  Croix  has  thought 
pn^  t6  tedu6e  to  one  haTf,  by  'dltHRRiAfltf^Mti  iMt'de^ee 
the'*Ml|thiof  Ihostarffattof.lhc  origmalieeft*^     ^^^    s^-**  ^^"^ 

*24  Lucan  has  embellished    this    story  for  Cato,  and  has^ 
possibly  introduced  it  merely  upon  imitation,  (ix.  503,  &c.)CL.} 


JS64  ALEXANDER. 

oT temperance  and  magnanimity,  cried  out,  "Let 
•'  us  march  !  We  arc  neither  weary  nor  thirsty,  nor 
"shall  we  even  think  ourselves  mortal,  while  nn* 
''  der  th^  conduct  of  suih  a  king.**  At  the  same 
iiwe,  they  spurred  forward  their  horses. 

They  had  all  the  sanie  affection  to  the  cause, 
but,  only  sixty  were  able  to  keqi^up  with  him  till 
be;  rjeache4  the  enemy's  camp.     Tnere  they  rode 
over  i}it  gold  and  silver  that  lay  scattered  about^ 
and  passing  ;by  a  number  of  carriages  full  of  ^^ 
men  and  chuitlren,   which  were  in  motion  iMit 
without  charioteers,  they  hastened  to  the  leading 
squadrons,  not  doubting  that  they  should  find 
Daritis  among  them.     At  last,  after  much  seareh, 
thi^y   found  nim  extended   on  his  chariot,  ai^ 
pierced  with  many  darts.  ^  Though  be  was  near  his 
last  moment,  however,  he.liad  strength  toatk  for 
something  to  quench  his  thirst.    A  Macedooiatt^ 
tiamed  Polystratus,  brought  him  some  cold  wa^ 
ter ;  and   when  he  had  drank,  he  said,  ^*  Friend, 
"  this  fills  up  the  measure  of  my  misfortunes,  to* 
*•  think  that  I  am  not  able  to  reward  thee  for  this 
*'  act  of  kindness*     But  Alexander  wilt  not  suf- 
"  fer  thee  to  go  without  a  recompence;  and  the 
"  gods  will  reward  Alexander  for  his  humaliity  to 
"  my  mother,  my  wife,  and  my  childreflfc    Tdl 
•*  him  I  gave  him  my  hand,  for  I  give  it  thee  in 


Arrian  informs  us,  tlMit  some  AoHberitieirepveMitnl  tkistaci 
bappeBtd-ia  Credraeia  oa  Akoupdcy't  vetarA  isom 


India,  and  says  be  emptied  the  helmet  on  the  ground.    Fronts 
aus,  1. 7,  lays  tka  scasd  m  AMmK 

>u      "         fallen  from  his  hi»6eslate» ' 
And  ireUerias  in  Us  Mood  9 
.  D«tert0ftr  a^  hi*  utmost  need. 
By  tliose  U^foraier  iKftuDtf  li^L 
Oathobaieea4iexjMiiedhelies>    , 
""^^  nota  firiend  t«  ciose  his  eyes  *. 

(Dirydrft'ft  Si.  Cecilia's  Hij^J^ 


■ 

I 


AUXAlfOBIt  M( 

'^l^is  Stead."  So  9ayin|;,  he  took  the  hand  of 
Pblyatratus,  and  immediately  expbcd;''?  ^Jfheil 
Alexander  came  up,  he  evinced  his  cdncdrti  for 
the  event,  hy  d)e  strongest  expressions,  and  co-> 
vered  the  body  with  his  own  robe.  . 
.  Bessus  afterw'ard  fell  into  Ifis  hands»  and  he 
punished  his  parricide  in  the  following  manner : 
He  caused  two  sti:aight  trees  to  be  bent^and  ode 
of  his  legs  to  be  made  fast  to  each ;  then  suffering 
the  trees  to  return  to  their  former  posture,  his 
body  was  torn  asunderj  by  the  violence  of  the  re^ 
coil?^.    :     .      .        .     -^  -.      * 

^As  fof  D^riuii*  body,  he  ordered  that  it  should 
Jiayeall  the  honours  of  a  royal  frfneral,  and  sent 
it  embalmed  to  his  mother,  Oxathres,:thatprineie% 
hmther,  he  admitted  into  the  number  of  his 
friend^.' 

'ninfnext  movement  was  into  Hyrcania,  which 
he  etitered'with  the  flower  of  his  army.  He  there 
took  a  view  of  the  Caspian  sea,  whi^h  appeared 
to  hrm  not  smaller  than  the  £uxine»  but  it's  \^tet 
was  of  a  sweeter  taste.  He  could  get  no  certain 
information  in  what  ma^nntfr  it  was  formed/rbtrt 
he  co^njectured  that  it  issued  from  an  putlet-of 
.theisms  Mseotis*  Yet .  the  ancient  naturalists 
were  not  iguQrant  of  .it's  origin ;  for,*  many  years 
before  Alexander's  cjx^editioni  they  wrote  thitt 
thereare  lour  seas  strjetching  from  theihain  ocean 
into  the  con tinentj  the  most  northern  of  which 
is  the  Hyrcaniaix  or  Caspian.'*    The  barbarians  '\ 


I ' 
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'"^  CH.  cxii.  a.  aged  fifty  ymtH  ^  whicl^  )ie  had^Nigpicd  six«* 

^*'»  Q.  CttftiuS)  tL  6.  infpnps  uf,  that  Alexa^er  delivered  iip 
the  assassin  to  Oxathres,  Darius'  brother^.  mtAjcaiiggd  Ids  note 
and  ears  to  be  cut  off,  andliad  bm  faft^tifi|GL.t<E^>a  proas,  wiiere 
lie  was  despatclied  with  darts  and  arrowt^  Sae.aKso  Diod*  Sic., 
XTii.  83.     Arrian  gires  zvt  accouat  dUfertng  IfMi  all  the  others* 

'^This  isaaerror,  which Plinj  Ukewiid  has  followed.  .The 
Casplaosea  has  no  commuDicatioo  with  the  ocean :  but  teaupoa 
the  whole  of  thi$  paragraph  M.  De  St  Croix. 

VOL.  IV.  T 
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liere  Mi  siiddeiily  upon  a  party,  who  w^fS  Adding 
h»  horst  fittcephalus^  aikL  took  bim.    Thfs  pro» 
Toked  Alexander  so  much^  that  he  sent  a  herald  to 
threaten  them,  their  wives,  and  children  with  utter 
extermination^  if  they  did  not  restore  him  the 
horse.  But  upon  their  bringing  him  backi  and  snr* 
rendering  to  iiim  their  cities^  he  treated  them  with 
the  utmost  clemency»  and  paid  a  considerable  sum 
as  ransom  to  those  by  whom  he  had  been  tak^.^* 
Hienc^  he  advanced  info  Pairthia ;  where  find- 
ing 116  tBinjdoyment  for  his  arms^  he  first  put  en 
the  robe  or  the  barbarian  kings  :  whether  it  was 
tbat  he  conformed  a  little  to  their  customs,  be- 
tatise  heknew  how  much  accommodation  and  si* 
milarity  of  manners  tend  to  gain  men's  hearts  ; 
or  did  it  by  wmy  of  experiment,  to  ^ee  if  the  Ma- 
cedonians might  be  brought  to  pay  him  the  grea^ 
ter  defefeiice»  by  accustoming  them  insensibly 
to  the  new  barbaric  attire  and  port  which  h^  as^ 
Minsed;    He  thought  the  Median  habit  however 
vOtAt  tioo  ttiff  and^xotic  an  ^pearance,  and  tl^re- 
§6tt  did  not  tak^  the  long  br^ches,  or  the  sweeping 
traiUfOr  ^  tiara  ^^ibut>  adapting  something  be- 
twtieji  the  Median  and  Persian  modt>  eonbrived 
t'estmaits  Itm  pompons  than  the  former^attd  morb 
mi^estie   than  the    latter.    At    first>   he  used 
this  dress  only  before  the  barbarians,  orhis  parti- 
c^iiar  firicods  within  doors ;  but  in  process  of  time 
he  began  to  wear  it  when  be  appeared  in  public, 

^  The  scene  of  dds  adrentare,  likewise,  is  laid  dH&reotlj  hj 
.  JkrHstt  ir.j(  Q.  Gtlirt.  ii.  5.,  and  Died.  Sic.  xTii.  7^«  Die  Uxii  of 
ArviSli  ia  pitibtfttijfr  ^  Bttlataam  of  Marco  Polo,  the  Venetian 
ttirrctfer  ;  Wh0  saj^s.^  diere  were  9t31  reinainirig  in  his  time  some 
Hbftet  of  Blieephalittf  bre^^  designated  by  a  peciiliar  natural 
ittifrkon  thelbfobead;* 

<^  M^st  prebab^,  so^tetfaing  like  the  modem  turbin.    It 
%«s  worn  ttpfi|iit  bjr  fte  toTereign,  and  slouched  by  his  sab* 
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ind  sat  for  the  despatch  of  business.  -  This  was  t 
mcntifying  sight  to  the  Macedonians ;  yet^  as  they 
admireid  his  other  virtues,  they  thought  he  might 
be  suffered  to  gratify  himsdf  a  little,  and  enjoy 
his  vanity.  Some  indulgence  seemed  due  to  % 
prince^  who  beside  bis  other  hardships  hiad  lately 
been  woundrd  in  the  leg  with  an  arjrow,  vhiph 
shattered  the  bone  in  such  a  manner^  that  spHntecs 
arere  taken  mtt ;  who  at  another  time  had  received 
such  a  violent  blow  from  a  stone  upoo  tbe  nape  of 
hie  neck,  that  an  alarming  daiknesa  coverad  his 
eyes,  and  continued  for  some  time;  a^nd  who  yet 
contmoed  to  expose  his  person,  "without  the  least 
precaution  :  so  that  when  he  passed  the  Orexarte« 
(  which  he,  erroneously^supposed'to  be  the  TaMis) 
he  not  onJy  attacked  the  Scythians  and  routed 
them,  bnt  pursued  them  a  hundred  furlongs^ 
thou^  snfiering  at  that  time  under  a  severp 
flux. 

There  the  queen  of  the  Amaaons  came  to  visit 
him,  as  Clitarchua,  Polycritus,  QnesicrituSi  Anti* 
genes,  Isfer,  and  many  other  historians  report. 
But  Aristobulos,  Chares  of  Theangela,'^^  Ftolemy^ 
AnticHdes,  Philo  the  Thebas,  PliiUp  who  was  idsd 
of  Theangete,  as  weH  as  Hecatasus  of  Erctria,  Phi^ 
lip  of  Chalcis,  and  Duris  of  Samos  treat  the  ^to^^ 
ry  la  aifiction*/  And,  indeed,  Aleimnder  himself 
seems  to  support  their  opinion*     For  in  one  of 

'^^  III  the  Greek  text  it  i»  tttrapyt^^^  botK  here  Aod  immodU 
Stff^  Mow.  £itfsi>tfknv  liquifies  ^  A  gtnUwm^utker  ;\  but  it 
does  nat  uppear  ^bat  eithto  Chares  or  Philip  erer  Jield  such  aa 
office.  And  from  Athensns  (▼!•)  who  mentions  Philip  as  be- 
longing to  Theangela  in  Carift>  it  is  certain  that  etotf^tXMvs  u  the 
nght  reading.  (L.) 

For  the  particulars  rf  this  rojal  iintsee.Q*  Qurt.  t.  6.j  VioAi 
Sic.  ZTii.77.,  Justin,  zii.  3.,  Arrian  Tii.^  and  Strabo.  The  two 
latter  seem  justlj  to  treat  it  as  a  fable.  Of  the  Amazons  some 
account  is  styen  in  the  Life  of  Thesets.^  ' 
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his  ktter§  to  Atiti^ater,  to  whom  he  gave  an  ex- 
act detail  of  all  that  passed,  he  stateis  that  the 
king  of  Scy  thia  offered  him  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage,  without  making  the  least  mention  of  the 
Amazon.  Nay.  when  Onesicritus  many  years 
afterward  read  to  Lysimachns  (then  king)  the 
fourth  book  of  his  nistory,  in  which  this  story 
was  introduced,  he  smiled  and  said,  "  Where 
•*  was  I  at  that  time  ?"  But  whether  we  give  cre- 
dit- to  this  particular  or  not,  is  a  matter  that  will 
neither  enhance  nor  diminish  our  opinion  of  Alex« 
anden 

Ashe  was  afraid  that  many  of  the  Macedonians 
might  dislike  the  remaining  fatigues  of  the  expe- 
dition, he  left  the  greatest  part  of  the  army  in 
quarters,  and  entered  Hyrcania  with  a  select  body 
of  twenty  thousand  foot  and  three  thousand  horse. 
The  purport  of  his  speech,  upon  this  occasion, 
was  as  follows:  "  Hitherto,  the  barbarians  have 
"  seeti  us  only  as  in  a  dream.  If  you  should' 
^*  think  of  returning,  after  having  merely  giveii 
*'  Asia  the  alarm,  they  will  fall  upon'  ydu  with 
•*  contiempt  as  upon  a  parcel  of'women#  Never* 
•^  theless,  such  as  desire  to  depart  have  my  free 
^  consent :  but  at  the  same  time  I  call  the  gods 
**  to  witnete;  that  they  desert  their  king  whfen  he 
**  is  conquering  the  world  for  the  Macedonians; 
^  and  leave  him  to  the  more  faithful  attaehmett 
"  of  those  friends,  that  will  follow  his  fortune.*' 
This  is  almost  literally  the  same,  with  what  he 
wrote  to  Antipater;  and  he  adds,  *'That  he  had. 
•'  no  sooner  done  speaking,  than  theycrFed,  he 
*'  riiight  lead  them  on  to  what  part  of  the  Worlrf 
**  he  pleased."  He  thus  tried  the  disposition  of 
these  brave  men,  and  ,  there  was  no  difficulty  in 
brjnging  the  whole  body  over  to  their  sentiments : 
they  followed  of  course. 
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After  this,  he  accoQitnddated  himself  mor6  thaa 
ever  to  the  manners  of  the  Asiatics^  and  at  the 
same  time  persuaded  them  to  adopt. so me.of  the 
Macedoniau  fashions  ;  for  by  a  mixture  ,of  both 
he  thought  an  union  might  be  promoted^  much 
better  than  by  force,  and  his.authorifiy  maintained 
when  Jie  was. at  a  distance.  For  the  same  reason 
he  elecjted  thirty  thousand  boys>  and  gave  them 
masters  to  instruct  them  in  the  Greician  literature^ 
aa  well  as  to  train  them  to  arms  in  the  Macedo- 
nian manner* 

As  for  his  marriage  with  Roxana,^'^  it  was  en- 
tirely, the  efibct  of  love*  He  saw  her  at  an  enter* 
tai^menti  and  found  her  charms  irresistible*  Nei* 
ther  was  the  match  unsuitable  to  the  situation  pf 
his  affairs.  The  barbarians  placed  greater  confi- 
deuce  m  him  on  account  of  that,  alliance,  and  hiji 
chastitv  gained  their  afiectipn :  They  were  delight* 
ed  to  .think,  that  he  would  not  approach^  the  only 
woman,  whom  he  had  ever  passionately  ioved>  with* 
out  the  sanctionxif  marria^* 
'  H^phtestion  and  Graterus. were  his  trare  favour^ 
ites.  The  former  pxaised  the  Persian  fashions,  and 
dc^sed  as  he  did ;  the  latter  adhered  to  the  cua^ 
tomsj>f  his  awn  country »  .  He  therefore  e9iployed 
Hephsestionin  his  transactions  with  the  barbarians^ 
and  Craterus  to  signify  his  pleasure  to  the  Greeks 
and  Macedonians.  The  p|ie  had  more  of  his  love« 
the  other  more  of  his  esteem*  He  was  convinced 
indeed^and  frequently  said,  *'  Hephasstion  loved 
" .  Alexajnder,  and  Craterus  the  king/*  Hence 
arose  private  animositiesj  which  did  not  fail  oc«- 
casionally .  to  break  oxlU  One  day  in  India  they 
dee w  their  swords«  and  cameto  blows.     The  friends 

..  -       .  ' 

^**  She  waa  the  daughter  of  Oxjartes,  prince  or  latrap  of  Bac* 
triaiia,  according  to  most  writers.  Q«  Curtius^  bowerer,  makefl 
her  father's  name  Coh^tanus,^  ' ' 
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of  each  were  joining  in  the  quarrd,  when  Akiean- 
der  interposed.  He  told  Hephsestton  publidy^ 
^  'He  Mf^8  afool  and  a  miadman,  if  he  did  oat  knoir 
^  that  without  bis  master's  favour  he  would  be 
^'  nothing^'*  He  gave  Craterus,  also,  a  severe  re* 
trifhand  in  private:  and  after  having  brou^t 
prhem  together,  and  reconciled  them>  he  swore  by 
/upiter  Atiamon  and  all  the  other  gods^  ^*  That  he 
*^  loved  tlieni  more  than  all  the  men  in  the  world  { 
^*  hut,  if  he  perceived  them  again  at  variance,  h« 
*'  would  put  them  both  to  deaths  or  at 'least  the 
^'  aggressor/*  This  is  said  to  have  had  such  an 
eflfVct  iij^on  thentj  that  they  never  afterward  ex^* 
preissed  any.  dislike  to  each  other,  even  in  jest. 

Amotig  the  Macedonians  Phiiotas,  the  son  of 

Tarmenio,  had  considerable  authority.    For  he 

vasnot  only  valiant  and  indefatigable  m  the  fieldi 

1)ut  ne:(M;o  Alei^ander^  no  man  had  mofelove  for 

his  fri^jnd)  or  a  greater  spirit  of  genlsrosity.    We 

are  told^  thkt  a  friend  of  his  6ne  day  requested  a 

sum  of  money  ^  and  he  drdeved  it  to  be  given  i^m^ 

The  stewswd  replied,   *'  Hts  had  it  not  to  give.*' 

**  What>  '^  said  PWlotas^  ''  ha^st  thou  not  ptote, 

H  or  some  other  moveable  ? "   He  aifeeted  aa  ost6»- 

tation  of  wiealth  however,  and  a  n>agnifio^oe  in 

hi»  dress  and  taye/tfaat  was  above  the  condition 

of  a  subject  -  Besides,  tlie  loftiness  of  his  port 

was  altogether  extravagant:  not.  tempered  with 

a^y  natuml  graces^  iMit  tbrmal  and  nncotith,  itCK- 

?)(sed  him  both  to  hatred  aiid  suspicion  ;  so  that 
armenio  one  day  said  to  him,  *^  Mysiln,  be  less/' 
He  had  long  been  riepresented  in  an  invidious  light 
to  A lexaiider.  Whe^  Damascus  wi  th  all  it*s  riches 
was  taken,  «ipofi  the  defeat  of  Dariirs  in  Ci- 
licia,  among  the  number  of  captivesi  brought 
to  the  caiiftp,  was  a  beautiful  young  woman 
called  Antigone,  a  native  of  Fydna,.  who  fell  \q 
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JPfaihHiis'  tfbene.  Lihe^  u^yovmg  uddkr  widi  a  fiu* 
voiirke  fnmtxei9f  ia  bis  deupt  be  indtugedfais  vani^ 
tjfsuni  \€t  many  indUcieet  things  isscape  (biin, 
attrtbttUag  all  the  great  ft0ti0n3>of  the  -var  to  hiou 
HiSp  aqd  to  his  father.  .  A8  fiof  Alexander,  he  caU 
1^  bim  a  hoy,  vho  bsy  their  raeana  enjoyed  the  titfc 
oi  a  csoaqueroF.  The.  woman  imparted  this  ia 
ewfid^i^KC  to  one  of  her  acquaintance,  and .  ht 
(as  is  common)  mentitniiBd  it  to  anollien  At 
laat,  it  came  to  the  ear  of  iCrateraa,  who  took  'the 
INFOiDan  privately  before  Alexandet.  Wheh  die 
k>Qg  jbad  hcud  the  whole  from  iher  owa  oioutli^ 
he  ordered  her  to  go  as  usual  to  Phihstas,  but  fa 
fn»i»  b^r  JBepoirt  to  hi  m  lof  jdl  that  he  said*  Fhilo- 
laSf'igooranitfof'die  soatis  laid  for  hkii»  express> 
fd  bimself  to  the  MFomiaa.  withcmt.jriservtfj  aoA 
pttihei:;  in  his  resentment  i^^^riideatteited  i^any  <ite- 
beoomJtog  tibings  against  Alexaiider«  That j>rinC0^ 
though  heiiad  suiHoient  ps9oi,  agaittst  Phtlotae^ 
loept  the  matter  private^  and  idiscoyeMML  no  tokeds 
ofavsersioni;  whether  it  ims^  tliat  heioosifided  in 
Parmraio^s  attachmeiit  to  him,  m  feared  the 
fower  and  inieres  t  of  his  £imiiy« 
I  Ahaut  lliis  timeja  Macedonian jumh^  iLt  mnu9W, 
a  «9Aivie  of  Cbaksatra»  conafiixed  agamAt  Alexan* 
;dftr's  life;  and  communicated  hi^  Resign  to  one 
JDfiooag^hus^a  youth  to  wbpm  he  was  sftrpiigly  at* 
:ta€ihod^  deaif  ingthim  to  take  4  part  'm  the '  enter* 
flA^K^  Nicoaiachus,  instsad  .of  jsmbraisiiig  the 
{^ropoaa^informediiis  brother Ba^iuia^of the plot^ 
who  went  immediately  to  Phjdot^  ami  begged 
ikW  itointcoduce  themlo  Alejaander^  asabuanghim 

P  It  tbcmid,  aifidoubted1y>  ht  mad  <%teiw/  as  Q.  Cart. 

JU  7,  «a41)ii>d.  Sic.  xvii.  i70.  ihateit.     I^otfinlg  isiM^  tlma 

^^aiOIMcdber  to  have  (^aged  the  A  IdCd  a  d.    QlMissiai 

iras  a  city  near  a  lake  in  :Macedoo,  cti/^ehia^tA  (or  "Wm  aitfe. 

^  Q. Cttitf. ik  i^llk Mmi«  petelunii/  mm  do«ltluMriaa 
Sic. 
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that  it  was  upon  bmiMsa  of  tbe  utmost  iibport^ 
ance.  -  Whatever. might  be  his  reason  (for  it  is 
|iot  knQwn )  Philotas  refused  them  admihance, 
uader  a  pretence  that  Alexander  had  other  engage* 
ments  at  thai  time  upon  his  hands*  They  again 
applied,  and  met  with  a  second  denial.  ^  They 
now  beean  to  entertain  some  suspicion  of  Philo*- 
tas»  and  addressed  themselves  to  Metrof^^  who 
immediately  intnxiuced  them  to  the  king.  T^O^ 
informed  him  first  of  t^e  conspiracy  of  Limnusj 
and  then  hinted  to  him  thdr  suspicions  of  PMlotas, 
on  account  of  his  having  rejteted  two  siiceessive 

appUcatH>ns. 

Alexander  was  incensed  at  this  negligence  ; 
and  when,  he  found  that  the  person  who  was  sent 
to  arrdst  Limnus  teid  killed  him^/ because  he 
atoodfupon  his  defence  and  refused  to  be  taken, 
it  disturbed  himetitl  more,  to  think  that  he  bad 
Jost  the  means  of  discovering  his  aveompKces. 
His  reseatneiettt  against  Philbtas  gateau  dppor« 
tunity  to  those,  -who  bad  long  hated  that  ofiK:er, 
lof  avowing  their  dislike,  and  declaring  how  much 
the  king  was  to  blame  m  suffering  himself  to  be 
so  easily  imposed  upon,  as  to  think  tii£it  Limnus 
an. insignificant  Ghals^streau'  durst  of  bis  own  ao^ 
cord  have  engaged  in  such  a  bold  design.  '^  No 
*'. doubt,-  said  they,  "he  was  the  agent  or 
''  rather  the  instrument,  of  some  supierion  habd ; 
^>  la^dithe  J^ing  should  seek  the  source  of  thecon* 
'^  spiracy  among  those,  who  have  llie  most  in^ 
^^  terest  in  keeping  it  concealed.'^ 

^s  hei)egan  to  listen  to  these  discourses,  and 

*  • 

.     "^  la  tii«p|krted  teit  it  is  irt^wt ;  bat  ooe  of  tlie  MSS^  giTe$ 
•Its  Mirytiwiii,  irkich  agrees  with  Curtius.    Some  oatne  seenis  to 
.be  Wa]itiog,.and  Metrofi  was,  as  master  of  the  wardrobe^  aeoiisi« 
deUMe^ffiicer  of  the  king's  household;  ^ 
^^  AccordiDf  to  other  authors^  he  killed  himself. 


r 
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to  give  way  tahia  au&picicms/it  brdugfat  innu* 
eierable  aod  som^  very  groundless  accasationt 
against  Philotas.  He  was  apprehended,  and  put 
to  the  torturfc/^  in  presence  of  the  great  officers 
of  the  court.  Alexander  had  placed  himself 
behind  the  tapestry,  to  bear  the  examination: 
and  when  he  found  that  Philotas  bemoaned  him- 
self in  such,  a  lamentable  manner, -and  supplicated 
Hephssstion  with  such  abject  humiliation,  he  is 
reported  to  have  said  ;  ^*  O  Philotasi  how  darest 
^\  thou»  with  all  this  unmanly  weakness^  embark 
^^  in  so  hazardous  an  enterprise  ?" 

After  the  execution  of  Philotas^  he  immediate^ 

ly  ckspatched  orders  into  Media  that  Parmenio 

should  be  put  to  death ;  a  man  who  had  taken  a 

part  in  most  of  Philip's  conquests,  and  who  was 

the  principal*  if  not  the  only  one,  of  the  old 

cpunseHoi^Si  that  had  suggested  to  Alexander  his 

expediiion.  into  Asia*    Of  three  sons, .  whom  be 

tp^k  over  with  him,  he  had  seen  two  slain  in  bat* 

tie,  /a^d  ^ith  the  tl^ird  he  himself  fell  a  sacri* 

fice«    .These'proceediogs  made  Alexander  terrible 

tc^  his  friends,  particularly  to  Antipater.     That 

regent,. thereforci  sent  privately  to  the  iEtolians, 

apcl  entered  intq  league  with  tfc^m.   They,  as  well 

^he». had  something  to  fear  from  Alexander,  for 

they  had  sacked  thecjty  of  the  CEniades;*^  and 

wl^nthekiog  was  informed  of  it,iie  said,  ^*Thc 

'*  children  of  the  CEniadep  need  not. revenge  their 

/*  cause :  I  will  punish  the  iEtolians  myself." 

Sopii  aft^r  this^  hapg^ned  the  affair  of  Clitus ; 
whigh,  however  siipply  related^  is  much    more 

^i?  Of  t]ii8 110  mention  J8  made  by  tke  qre^witneiies,  Ptolemy 
'and  Aristobulus,  as  q^aoted  by  Arriaii  iih  26.  They  only  say, 
.  hd  was  shot  with  arrows.     See  M.  de.  St*  Croix.*  ' 

*s*  Situated  in  Acaruaniai  at  the  mouth  of  the  rivef  Achelii^ay 
$0  called  probably  from  jOiliieusy  the  fatter  of  I>«iaiiiiau* 


#liDckin|^  than  the  execution  of  Plnlotas*  Yet, 
Jf  >iiie  (iKcigh  the  occasion  and  circtim&tapceft 
of  the  thing:,  we  shall  conclude,  it  was  a  mr^for* 
tune  rather  than  a- deliberate  act,  and  that^Alejc- 
ffndeT'S  unhapfy  passion  and  intoxication  oid^ 
fornisbed  thb  eyil  genius  of  CHtus  with  the  mean$ 
4>f  ftccompliehing  his  destruction.  It  haopened 
m  the  i^llowin^  manner :  the  kin^  had  wmp 
£rFecian. fruit  bixKight  him  from  on  bqard  a  vessel^ 
iMid  as  he  greatly  acknvred  it's  freshness  and  beau- 
ty, he  desired  that  Ciltus  might  see  and  partake 
of  it.  It  happened,  that  Clitus  was  offering  sa^ 
cfifice  that  day ;  hut  he  left  it,  in  order  to  vait 
upon  the  king.  Three  of  the  sheep,  on  iirhich  the 
i!i:b^an  had  been  already  •poured,  followed  him. 
The  king,  informed  of  that  aceident,  consulted 
bis  sooth^sayers,  Aristander  and  Cleomatitis  the 
Spartan,  upon  it ;  and  they  hoth  a$6ured  bim, 
it  was  a  very  bad  omen.  He,  therefore,  ord^e^ 
tite  victims  to  be  immediately  oiTered  for  the 
health  of  Clitus;  the  rather,  because  thr^e  da;^& 
liefore  he  had  had  a  strange  and  alarming  dr^m, 
in  which  Clitus  appeared  in  mourning,  sitting  by 
ihedead^ona' of  Parmenio.  Before  the  sacrifice 
hi^weirer  was  finished,  Clitus  went  to  sup  with 
ll&e  king,^who  that  day  hdd  been  paying  his  ho« 
9»age  to  Castor  and  Pollux.*^ 

,  After  they  i^wre* warmed  with  drinking^  spme- 
hody  hegaa  to  sing  the  verses  of  one  Pranichu^ 
(or,  as  others  will  have  it,  of  Pierio)  %vTitten  ia 
fUiicnle  o£  the  Macedonian  officers,  who  had 
latdy  been  baatea  hy  the  iiarbarians.    The  oldei^ 


'^  tle^ee^  as  Arrlim  Mornis  us  tiris  homage  w^s  asualljr  p  ___ 
pp  13«r£bu8,  the  resentment  of  dbij^t  deity  through  the  mediiiin 
oJf  his  pecaliar  beverage  slirauiated  Alexander  to  the  murth^er  of 
JU^  f rieivd.  bee  Q.  tGnrt.  viii.  it.  Autarch,  we  have  seen,  im. 
puled  fliadiut'  hoatikity  to  Ms  pvtTiotk:  feelings  for  Thebes^ 
which  the  Mapcdonian  prioce  had  laid  in  ruins.* 
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part  of  tlie  company  nwre  gveatljr  ofi«Bded  «t  it, 
and  condemned  both  the  poet  and  the  nneer ; 
but  Alexander  ^nd  thoie  immediately  about  nim 
listened  with  pleasure,  and  bade  Um  go  •on*    Cli- 
tii8»  who  by  this  time  had  drank  too   mach»  aiid 
was  naturally  rough  and  froward,  could  not  bear 
their  behaviour.     He  said,  ^'  It  was  not  wdl 
^^  done  to  make  a  Jest,  and  that  among  barbarians 
^  and  eneimies,  of  Macedonians  that  weie  much 
^^  better  men  tfaan  the  laughers,  though  they  had 
*^  met  with  a   aaisfortune/'    Alexander  refWeip 
'^That  Clittti  was  pleading  his  own  caiur,  ^te 
^'  he  gave  cowardice  the  soft  name  of  misfortune.^' 
Upon  larhkh  Clitus  started  up,  and  said,  ^^  V<!ft  it 
^^  was  this  cowardice  that  saved  you,  son  of  Jc^ 
^'  niter  as  yon  a»,  when  you  were  turning  yoor 
^*  oack  to  the  sword  of  SpHliridates*    It  is  %y  the 
^  blood  of  the  Macedonians  and  by  these  wovndtt 
^'  that  you  arc  grown  so  lofty,  as  to  disdain  aQ>> 
'*  knowledging  Philip  for  your  father,  asid  tore*- 
**  deavour  to  pass  yonrsetf  off. for  tiie  son  of  Jupi- 
*'  tcr  Ammon/' 

Irritated  at  this  insoknee,  *  Alexander  implied, 
^'Itis  thus,  old  villain,  tiiatthou  talkest  of  me  in 
f^  all  companies^  and  stirrcst  «rp  the  Maeedontans 
•*'' to  mutiny;  but  dost 'thou  think  iongtoeiw 
"joy  it?"  '*  And  what  do  we  enjoy  now  r"  said 
Ciitus :  *'  what  reward  have  we  for  all  our  toils  ? 
'*  Po  we  not  envy  those,  who  did  not  live  to  'see 
^  Macedonians  bleed  under  Median  rods,  or  sue  to 
"  Persians  for  access  to  their  king?"  While  he 
went   on  in  this  rash  manner,  and  the  king' re* 
torted  upon  him   with  equal  bitterness,  the  old 
men  ititetposed,  and  endeavoured  to  allay   the 
flame.     In  the  mean  time^  Alexander  turped  to 
Xenodochus  t\m  Cardisn  laiid  Artemius  tlie  CoH^r 
phonian,  and  said  ;  *'  Do  not  the  Greeks  appear  to 
*^  you,  among  the  Macedonians,  like  demi-gods 
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,'*  atndng  so.maiiy^  wild  beasts?"  Clitus^  far  from 
giving  up.  the  dispute,  called  upon  Alexander/To 
*'  speak  out  what  he  had  to  say,  or  not  to  invite, 
^*  freemen  to  his  table,  who  would  declare  their 
'^  wntiments^without  reserve*.    But,  perhaps  (  con- 
^*  tinued  he)  it  were  better  to  pass  your  life  with 
''  barbarians  and  slaves,  who  will  worsbipyourPer- 
*' sian  girdle  and  white  robe  without  reluctance.'^ 
Alexander,  ,no  longer  able  to  restrain  his  anger^ 
tbrewan  apple  at  bis  face»  and  then  looked  about 
/or  bis  sword«     But  Aristophanes,  '^  one  of  his 
body-guards,  had,taken  it  away  in  time,  and  the 
company  gathered  about  him,  and  entreated  him 
to  bequiet    Their  remonstrances,  hbwever,  were 
fruitless;  He  broke  from  them,  and  called  out  in 
the  Macedonian  language  for  his  guards*  which 
was  the  signal  of  a  great  tumult*    At  the  same 
time  he   ordered  .the  trumpeter  to.  sound,  and 
struck  hitn  with^  bis  fist,  itpon  his. discovering  an 
unwillingness  to  obey.     Tois  man  was  afterward 
held  in  bigh  esteem,   because  he  prevented  the 
whole  army  from  being  alarmed. 

As  Clitus  would  not  make  the  le$ist  submission^ 
his  friends  with  much  difficulty  forced  him  out  of 
the  room  :  but  he  soon  returneo  by  another  door^ 
repeating  in  a  bold  and  disrespectful  tone  those 
verses  fram  the  Andromache  of  Euripides ; 

'  Alas  ! ;  what  e? U  cu^mt  harass  Gre#ee ! 

[Shall  one  man  claim  the  trophies  woa  by  thoasands^&c*]  'V 

Upon  this,  Alexander  snatched  a  spear  from  one 

•  • '     '  '       '  . 

'4?  Q.  CurtN)  ix*  ^-i  sod  Arrian  call  him,  <  Afistoniis,* 
'4'  This  is  the  speech  of  Peieas  to  Menalaus,  ia  that  tragedj, 
095— 6g8.  in  which  he  charges  the  Atridae  with  arrogating  to  • 
themselves  the  whole  faonoar  €f  ihe  expedition  i^aiast  Tioj* 
|Beeslsoii.Cprt,YiU,A»* 
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ef  the  guards,  and  meeting  Clitus  as  hi  was 
drawing  the  door-curtain,  ran  him  through  the 
body.  He  fell  immediately  to  the  ground,  and 
with  a  dismal  groan  expired. 

Alexander's  r^ge  subsided  in  a  momefit :  he 
came  to  himself,  and  seeing  his  friends  standing 
around  in  silent  astonishment,  hastily  dre\v  the 
spear  out  of  the  dead  body,  and  was  applying  it 
to  his  own  throat,  when  his  guards  seized  bis 
hands,  and  carried  him  by  force  ioto  his  cham- 
ber. He  passed  that  night,  and  the  next  day^ 
in  anguish  inexpressible ;  and  when  he  had  wast- 
ed himself  with  tears  and  lamentations,  he  lay  in 
speechless  grief,  uttering  only  now  and  thert  a 
groan.  His  friends,^  alarmed  at  this  melancholy' 
silence,  forced  themselves  into  the  room,  and 
attempted  to  console  him.  But  he  would  listen  . 
to  none  of  them  except  Aristander,  who  put  him 
in  miftd  of 'his  dreani  and  the  ill  omen  of  tne  sheep, 
and  assured  him  that  the  whole  \ms  by  the  de- 
cree of  fate.  As  he  seemed  a  little  comforted, 
Callisthenes  the  philosopher^  Aristotle's  near  re- 
latro4i;^attd  Anaxarchus  the  Abderite  were  called 
in,***  €atlisthenes  began  in  a  soft  and  tender 
mabiier,  Jindcfavouring  to  relieve  him  without 
probing  the  wound.  But  Anaxarchus,  who  had 
a  particular  walk  in  philosophy,  and  looked  upon 
his  fellow- labourers  in  science  with  contempt,  cri- 
ed out  on  entering  the  room ;  "  Is  this  Alexander, 
**  upon  whom  the  whole  world  fix  their  eyes  ? 

^**  Callisthenes  of  Olynihus  had  generally  too  mucli  of  the 
spirit  of  liberty,  to  be  fit  for  a  court.  He  did  not  show  it,  how« 
ever<i  in  this  instance ;  thinking  perhaps  that  Aleunder^  in  his 
present, affliction,  required  consolation  rather  than  remoustrance, 
Aristotle  had  forewarned  him  from  Homer,  that  if  he  went  on  to 
treat  the  king  with  his  aaual  f^reedom,  it  wonld  one  day  profS 
fatal  to  him : 

ilnntfAVf^T  ^  AMi»  rwof,  itf^idt  «  «r<ff«Mr.  (II*  xviii.  95.) 

**  Sbort  date  of  Uhp  ny  vm^  tbtte  words  iwobodib'' 
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**  Can  it  be  be  who  lies  extended  oh  the  ground 
^'  crying .  like  a  slave,  in  fear  of  tbe  law  and  the 
^'  tongues  of  men,  to  whom  he  should  himself  be 
'*  a  law  and  the  measure  of  right  and  wrong  ? 
V  Why  did  he  conqi>er,  but  to  rule  and  to  com- 
mandj  not  servilely  to  submit  to  the  vain  opi- 
nions of  others?  Know  you  not  (continued  he) 
that  Jupiter  is  represented  with  Themis  and 
Justice'**  by  his  side,  to  show  that  whatever  is 
'*  done  by  supreme  power  is  right?*'  By  this,  and 
other  discourses  of  the  same  kind,  be  alleviated 
the  king's  grief  indeed^  but  made  him  witlial 
more  haughty  and  unjust*  At  tbe  same  time,  he 
so  deeply  insinuated  himself  into  l>is  favour,  that 
be  could  no  longer  bear  the  conversation  of  Cal* 
listbenes,  who  before  was  far  from  agreeable  on  ac- 
count of  his  austerity* 

One  dayj  a  dispute  had  arisen  at  table  o^^bout  the 
seasons,  and  the  temperature  of  tbe  climate.  Qal- 
listhenes  agree^l  with  those  who  asserted,  that  the 
country  they  were  then  in  was'  much  colder,  and 
bad  winters  more  ^severe  than  Greece*  Anaxar* 
chusi  with  great  obstinacy,maintained  the  contra- 
ry. Upon  which  Callisthenes  said^  **  You  roust 
indeed  admit,  my  friend,  that  this  is  much  the 
colder;  for  there  you  wore  but  one  cloke  in 
winter,  and  here  you  cannot  sit  at  table  without 
*•  three  housing-coverlets  one  over  another*'*  This 
stroke  wept  to  Anaxarchus*  heart. 

Cailisthenes  was  disagreeable  to  all  the  other  so- 
phists and  flatterers  at  court ;  the  more  so,  be- 
cause be  was  followed  by  the  young  men  on  ac- 
count of  his  eloquence,  and  ^vas  not  less  accept- 
able to  the  old  tor  his  regular,  grave,  ^elf-satisfied 
course  of  life*  All  which  confirms  what,  was  sta- 
ted as  the  cause  of  his  going  to  Alexander,  name- 

143  (^Thcthroacis  establiihed  bj  rigbteottsness%"  (Pror.  xvi.  13.} 
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ly,  an  ambition  to  bring' his  fellov-citizens  back^ 
and  to  rirpecyple  the  place  of  Ws  natmtyJ*  His 
great  reputation  naturally  exposed  him  to  envy  : 
and  he  hrmself  pave  some  room  for  calumny  by 
often  refusing  the  Icing's  invitations,  and  when 
he  accepted  them,  by  sitting  solemn  and  silent; 
which  showed,  that  he  could  neither  commend, 
nor  approve  what  was  passing:  insomuch  that 
iVIeitander  said  to  him  oneday^ 


rt*i 


I  hate  the  s^^s^ 


Who  reaps  bo  fruiU  of  wiad«m  to  hiiaself/4f 

Once  when  he  was  at  the  klng^s  table  with  a 
large  company^  and  the  cup  came  round  to  faim» 
he  was  desired  to  pronounce  an  eulogium  upon 
the  Macedonians  extempore ;  which  he  did  with 
so  much  eloquence,  that  the  guests,  besrde  their 
plauditSi  rdse  up  and  covered  him  with  their  gart* 
lands.  Upon  this  Alexander  said,  in  the  ifordi 
of£uripi4es, 

Whea  gfeat  the  theme,  'tis  easj  to  ezcd. 
**  But  show  US  now/' continued  he,  *'  the  power 
/'  of  your  rhetoric  in  speaking  against  the  Macedo^ 
''  nians,  ^at  they  may  see  their  faults  and  amend/* 
The  orator  then  took  the  other  side,  and  spoke 
with  equal  fluency  against  the  encroachments  and 
'Other  faults  of  the  Macedonians,  as  well  as  against 
the  divtftidnt  among  the  Greeks,  which  he  proved 
to  iiave  iieen  the  only  cau/se  of  the  increase  of 
Philip's  power :  concluding  witii  these  words^ 

>M  OljnthttS  was  one  of  the  cities,  wliich  had  heen  destroyed 
bj  Philip;  whether  Aletandet  permitted  the  philosopher  W  re- 
"esUKbHih  itjis  tancerfain ;  but  Cicero  iaforms  uS)  that  in  his  tioMs 
11  was  a  flourishing  place*  (In  Verr.  iii.) 

i^A  Terse  of  Euripides,  cited  also  bjr  Cicero  to  Caesar,  £p» 
Faffl.  xm*  lip    The  next  ^aotation48  from  iht  Bacch.  266.^^ 
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Antdst  sedition*!  wares^ 
.  The  worst  of  moitaja  may  jemergeto  koaour* 

By  this  be  drew  uponhimself  the  implacable  ha- 
tred of  the  Macedonian*,  and  Alexander  said  ; 
.    **  He  bad  given  in  this  case  a  specimen,  not  of  his 
**  eloquence,  but  of  bis  malevolence."     - 

Hermippus  assures  us  that  Stroibus,-  a  person 
employed  by  CalHsthenes  to  read  to  him,   gave 
this  account  of  the  matter  to  Aristotle.     He  adds, 
that  Callistbenes  perceiving  the  king's  aversion 
repeated  this  verse  twice  or  thrice  at  parting: 

FWroclM^  thy  taperidr,  is  no  mare.'*^ 

It/was  not  therefote  without  reason,  that  Aris- 
totle said  of  Callistbenes.  "  His  eloquence  Indeed 
*•  is  great,  but  he  wants  common  sense."  He  not 
only  refused,  with  all  the  firmness  of  a  philosopher 
to  pay  his  respects  to  Alexander  by  prostration  ' 
but  stood  forth  singly,  and  uttered  irf  public  many 
grievances,  which  the  best  and  oldest  of  the  Ma- 
cedonians durst  only  bewail  in  secret.  By  pre- 
venting the  prostration,  he  saved  the  Greeks 
.indeed  from  a  great  dishonour,  and  Alexander 
from  a  greater,  but  he  ruined  himself:  because 
I»is  manner  was  such,  that  he  seemed  lathcr  desi-*^ 
rous  to  compel,  thanto  persuade. 

Chares  of  Mitylene  tells  us,  that  Alexander  at 
one  of  his  entertainments,  after  he  bad.  drank 
reached  the  cup  to  one  of  his  friends ;  who  on 
r^'Tm^,  'i   rose  up,   and   turning   toward  the 
hearth**  (where  stood  the  domestic  gods')  to  drink, 

'♦•Horn.  H.  xxi.  lOT 
J  ^'^^.^  acUoD,a8  Dacier  snpposes^he  flatterer  wished  to  in. 
■nnate  that  Akxandcro««htto  be  reckoned  among  the  domLu^ 
yod..  But,  as  thekmg  sat  in  that  part  of  the  room  whereX  P? 
•nates  were,  we  rathwconsiderit  as  a  wretched  excuse  toAcmS 
•WBC»nK.«.cnfortb}s«:tofreligio«sworaI«p,becaMelSIrpS! 
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Unt' vrf^r%hypped,  aod  >th«i  IcitMdi  AUsmnderr'This 
ddtie^  he  took  bis  place  again  at  table.  \^l.the 
guests  did  the  8attife^ihiti)e3r-onler»  exdept  CalHs* 
tbcGes.  Wiien  it  eatne' to  biftt  ttirh,  he  dra6k> 
and  then  afyproaehed  to>  >gi vfe  lhe<Uiiifr  a  Inss;  i^o 
being  engaged  ia^onie'tKsaoursb  wrth:HepbcD8ti«)n| 
bapt^ned  not  to^  ix>tice  hiftt/  ^Bllt  ,Demetrias» 
etti;namtd  Phidcin,:  cmdmit,  ^^  Don't  receive  'his 
**'ki8s ;  for  he  alone  >hafc  mot  adored /yott'.y  Upton 
whichf  Alexander  ]<efinedit^  aiid*Ca1Bsthene8  said 
cloudy   "  Then  I  refum  a^kissthfe  poorer/'    ; 

A  coldness,  of  course,  ensued ;  <but  niany  other 
things  contributed  to  bis  falKi  In:thd  firsjtiplace. ' 
Hepfaaestton's  report  was  believed^  that  Callistheties 
had  promised  binr  to  adore  the  king,  and  broke 
his  WQi^«  Lysiihadbu^  and  Agnonnext  attacked 
him»  and  said?  ''The  sophist  went  about  with  >^s 
*'  much  pride  as  if  he  had  demolished  a  tyranny^ 
"  and  the^^^oun^'tnen  followed  him,,  as:  the  only 
^'  freemtEln  ahiehg  so  many  thousands/^  .  Those 
tbingSyUpon  the  discovery  of  H(ermdlaus'''*^plot 
against  Alekatlderj  give  an  air  of  proba.bility«/to 
what  was  alleged  against  CaUisthenes>  .  Accotcd* 
ing  to  bis  enemies,  Hermolaus  had  inquired  of 
him,  '^  By  what  meians  he  might  become  th^most 
"  eminent  man  in  the  world?"  and  he  bad  an- 
sweredv^'^'Bykillhig  the  most  eminent  man  in  the 
'*  world."  They  farther  asserted,  that  by  way  of 
encouraging  him  to  the  attempt,  he  bade  him, 
'' not  be afraid'of  the  golden  bed;  but  remember 
**  that  he  had  to  do  with  a  man,  who  bad  suffered 
'^  both  by  sickness  and  by  wounds/ ' 


iion^miiidG  it  dubioiisj  whistber  it  Was  inteuded  fqr  Alezaadar  or 
for  themBcIves. 

^  Hermolaus,  accpi^inf^  to  Q.  Curt.,  Tiii.  1*  and  Arrian  lt«| 
was  a  youDg  man  of  high  tiirth,'  and  with  his  accomplices  ap^ 
pears  to  have  filled  the  station  of  page  about  the  king's  pcrsoa.  > 
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^  Ndther^Hertholau^htamieiirer^  Jipr  aQy!o€'b1^ftc- 

^  ^licomplices,    made:  amy  mention  .of  CaHiHhenes 

<  amidst:  the  extremities  of. torture*  Nay>  Alexan- 
,  der  himself,  in  the  aedooQt  which  he  imtnediaitely 

•  '  gave  of  the  plot  to  Crateras,  Attalus,  and  Alqetas^ 
,  :  wrote  ;  '^  Tlfat' the  young  >meB,Iwhen  pit  to  the 
.  ^^i  torture^  declared  it  vasoetntiirely  their  own  $q- 
^  :^^  terprisey  andt  that  no  shan.ihdMdes  was. .privy 

^^  to  it.*^  'Yet'afterwardi  in  a  letter  to  Antipater, 
;  he  affirmed'  •  that  Calliaitheiiiesi  waa  as  guilty  as  the 

rest :  **The tMaeedODians,-*  sayshe;^* hayeston* 
>  ^^  ed  the  young  men  toido^h*  As  for  the  so- 
""  ^f'  phdst,  I'Will  punish  bim^  myself,  and  those  that 
^  '^  sent  him  too;  neither  shall  i;hetoW:ns,  that  bar-* 
j*^  boured  the  conspirators,  ^escape/'    In  which  he 

•  plainly  discovers  his  dislihe  to  Aristotle,  by  whom 
^Oallisthenes  had  been  brought'  vp,  as  a  relation ; 
/  for.he  was^the  sou  of  Hero,  Acistotle's.niece*  His 
.  ideath  is  variously  related*    Some  say,  Alexander 

ocdered  him  to  be  hanged :  iOthers^  that. he  fell  sick 
.  oijid  died  in  chains.  And  Chares  states,  that  he 
'M\r^  kept  seyen  months  in'  prison,  in  order  to  he 

•  :  tried  iin  full.  Council  in  the  presence  of  Aristotle; 
hut  that  h6  died  of  excessive-  oorpulence  aad  the 
lousy  disease,  at   the  time  .that    Alexander   was 

<:iWounded  by  theMalltOxydraQasin  India*^*^  This 
^happened,  however,  at  a  latter  .period  than  that 
.  .jof<.whi5:h»w.e.are.now.wTiting^  .        • 
.      In  the  me^'  timci  Dematatiis  the  Corinthian, 

{jitliough:farviadvaniced.in.yearSi.()vias  ambitious  of 

'.'         ..    t    .      .       .  ^  ;     .  .     . 

'^  The  accounls^ofiliis/deiitli  MCuft^AmttiytT^ijoiis^  jee  Ar- 

rian  iv.,Q.  Curt,  liiu  8.,  Justin  xf.  3.,  Diog.  Laert.  Arist.  t.  5. 

^,,A.tfrc^iaftu&Ji^(^p&.us,  Xha^  t^.e,ya8  ^f^rried^abo^^t ^n^an^ron  cage, 

i&  wnidi  he  was  almost  eaten  up  by  Teiinin  ;  and,  that  jbe.nras 

St^Wipftirp^jk  t9  ^. ^OQ  to  l>e(4 «\o"r5d,  .^ Tthe  sab^oined  >fJffarJt 
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^oing  to  see  Alexander.  He  ftccordingly  took 
ue  voysq^i  and  when  he  bebek)  hinii  exclaimed ; 
*'  What  a  great)>le««urehaTe  those  Greeks  missed^ 
^'  who  diea  without  seeing  Alexander  seated  upon 
^  the  throne  of  Dariuf  !"  But  he  did  not  live  to 
enjoy  the  king's  friendship.  He  sickened^  and  ex- 
pired S009  i^terward*  The  king,  however^porform- 
ed  his  obsequies  in  the  most  magnifioent  numner; 
and  the  army  threw  up  for  him  a  monument  of 
earth  of  immense  extend  and  fourscore  cuUts 
hieb»  His  ashes  were  carried  to  the  sea-shore  in 
a  chariot  and  four,  with  the  richest  ornaments. 

Whm  Alexander  was  on  the  point  of  isetting  out 
for  India,  be  saw  bis  troops  were  so  laden  with 
spoik,  that  they  were  unfit  to  march.  Early  in  the 
morning  thejrefore,  upon  which  he  was  to  take  hb 
departure,  after  the  carriages  were  a8sembled»  he 
first 'burned  his  own  baKgagfe  and  that  of  his 
friends ;  and  th^i  gave  ord(^s»  that  the  rest  should 
be  treated  in  the  same  manner.  The  resolution 
appeared  more  difficult  to  take>  than  it  was  to  exe^ 
cute.  Few  were  displeased  at  it,  and  numbers  re- 
ceived it  with  acclamations  of  joy  •  They  freely 
gave  part  of  their  equipage  to  such  as  were  in  need, 
and  burned  and  destroyed  whatever  was  superflu** 
ous.  This  stroQgly  encouraged  and  fortified 
Alexander  in  his  design*  Besi&Sj  by  this  time  he 
was  become  inflexibly  severe  in  punisfainff  offences. 
Menander,  though  one  of  his  friends,  he  put  to 
death,  for  having  refused  to  stay  in  a  fortress^  of 
which  he  had  given  him  the  cliai'ge;  and  one  of 
the  barbarians  named  Osodates,  who  had  rebelled 
against  him,  he  ^hot  dead  with  an  arrow* 

About  this  time  a  sheep  yeaned  a  lamb  with  the 
perfect  form  and  colour  of  a  tiara  upon  it's  headf 
on  each  side  of  which  were  testicles.  Regarding 
the  prodigy  with  horfor,  he  employed  the  Chal- 
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dseans^^^  who  attended  him  for  such  purposes, to  pu* 
rify  him  by  their  expiations.     Upon  this    occa* 
sion^  he  told  fais  friends^  '*  That  he  wa^  more  trou- 
*^  bled  oil  their  account,  than  his  own;  for  he  was 
f  ^  ajfraid.that^  after  his  death,  fortune  would  fbr6w 
the  empire  into  the  hands  of  som^  obscure  atid 
weak  poan-"    A  better  omen,  however,   soon 
dissipated  his  fears.    A  Macedonian  named  Proxr 
enus,  who  had  the  charge  of  the  king's  equipage^ 
on  opening  the  ground  near  the  rirer  Oxus  in  or- 
der to  pitch  his  masler^s  t0nt,  disco^riefed  a  spring 
of  a  gross  oily  liquor^';  v^hixih  after  tb^  surfilfee* 
vats  taken  off  became  perfectly  clear^  and  ^neither 
in  taste  rior  smell  differed  from  real'  Oil,  tidf  was 
inferior  to  it  in  smoothness'  and  brigHAeSB  of  co* 
lour,  though  there  were  no  olives  in  that  country. 
It  is  said,  indeed,  that  the  water  of  the  Oxus  is  of 
so  unctuous  a  cfuality^  as  to  make  the  ^kins  of 
those  who  bathe  in  it  smootband  shining^^; 
'    It  appears^  from  a  letter  of  Alexander's  to  Arid- 
j»ater^  that  he  wiis  highlj' deiighted  with  this  inci* 
dent,  and  recikoncfd  it  as  ond  of  the  bappiestpfe- 
jiages,  which  tlie  gods  hdd^  afforded^him.  Th(b  sooth* 
payers  said,  it  betokened  that  the  exp^itidn  ttr^tild 
prove  agloriouSj  but  at  the  same  timed  laborious 

'^"^  Among  |}io«C|iakIeaaft  chiefly  these  ^kiadt>  of  lustradiint 
h^  orlgin^t^;  ^nd  t^py  v<r^,of  pour^eiVery  skilful  in  perforniv 
I'ngtheiiu*  '      "     '        ^'  "     ' 

1^  Strabo,xi.  ascribes  tHe  same  properties  to  the  groiuid  nfnr 
Ae  river  Ochu9.  '^Tlie  Qchns  indeed  and. flie* Okas  unite  il^ir 
ttireams,  ati4'flo^  togdhnrintotlaB  Caspian  seal  (II.).Eu8lathius 
|(o^'Plon.  Perieg.)  ari^  Arrip  iv.  specUy  two  fmj^t^m^  a$near 
each  other,  ope  of  water  and  the  other  of  oil.* 

149  |>nn J  infontts  us,  that  tne  surface  of  these  mers  was  a 
coBSiiiteBce  of  salt,  aud  that  waters  flowed  under  it  as  under  a 
icrust  of  ice.  This  salt-consistence  he  imputes  to  tho  deflux^ 
Ions  from  the  neighbouring  mountaias,  but  he  ^s  npthing 
about  the  unctuous  quality  mentiboed  by.  Flutarphi  CH,Nt 
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jknd  difficult  one,  because  hedteh  has  given 
faien  oil  to  refresh  them  after,  their  labours* 
Accordingly,  he  met  with  great  dangers  in  the  bat*^ 
.ties  that  he  fought^  aad  received  very  considerable^ 
wouQds«,  ButbisS  arpny  sufiered  most  from  the 
waat  pf  necessaries,  and  from  the  climatei  For  his 
part>  he  was  ambitious  to  show  that  cQutage  cati 
tfju|nphoYj9r fortune, and  magnanimity  over  force: 
Jle  tbovj^i  nothing  invincible  to  the  brave^  dr 
impregnable  to  the  daring '^^  Pursuant  to  this 
K^pinloni  wh^n.  he  besieged  Siiimethres  upon  a 
O'opk^^'  extremely  steep  andapparently  inaccessible^ 
^nd  saw  his  men  greatly,  discouraged  at  the  enter* 
prise>  he.  asked  Oxyartes^^^  Whether  Sisimethres 
*'  were  a  man  of  spirit?'*  And  beiiig  answered^ 
"  That  he  was  a  complete  dastard;  '*  he  said,  "  You 
*'  inform  me  that  the  rock  may  be  taken«  since 
^^  there  is  no  strength  in  it's  defender*"  In  fact^ 
he  found  means  to  intioudate  Sisimethresi  and 
m^de  himself  master  of  the  fort. 

In  the  siege  of  anot;her  fort^  situated  in  a  place 
equally  steeps  among  the  young  Macedonians  that 
were  to  give  the  asaault^there  was  one  called  Ales^^ 
ander ;  and  the  king  took  occasion  to  say  to  himr, 
^  You  must  behave  gallantly,  my  friendy  in  of^ 
"  der  todo  justice  to  your  name.**  He  afterward 
learned,  that  the  young  man  fell  as  he  was  glorW 

*i*  One  of  the  HSS.  instead  of  w)o\M/f,  has  «1oAfMiy,  in  tfhich 
case  the  latter  member  of  the  j^entence  should  be  rendered,  <  nof 
lecure  to  cowards/ 

'  *'*  This  strong  hold  was  situated  id  Bactrlank«  Str^bo  i^ii^ 
it  was  fifte<sn  furlongs  high^  as  many  in  compass,  and  that  the 
top  was  a  fertile  plain  capahlcfof  main'taibitfgfite  hhndr^  ihen/ 
It  was  in  Bactriana  that  Aleiandci"  married  Roxana,  the  d^ugltf- 
ter  of  Ojtjartes^  (L. )  For  the  rarieties  in  the  names  of  tM^^ 
and  the  two  other  strong  fortresses  of  Arimazee  and  A^r^us/. 
Mkta  Mf  Atezander.  See  Q.  Ctfrt.  tii.  9.  ^rA,%\\.  ki.  ft^ 
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bttsly  distinguishing  himself,  aiid  he  wai  deeply 
concerned  at  the  event* 

When  he  sat  doim  before  Nysa^,  the  Mace- 
donians  made  some  difficulty  of  advancing  to  the 
attack,  on  account  of  the  depth  of  the  river  that 
washed  it's  walls ;  till  Alexander  said,  *^  What  a 
^  wretch  am  I,  that  I  did  not  learn  to  swim  !•• 
and  was  going  to  fbrd  it  With  his  shield  in  his 
hand.  After  the  first  assault,  while  the  troops 
were  refreshing  themselves,  embassador  came 
with  ^n  offer  to  capitulate ;  and,  along  with  ihetn, 
deputies  fVotn  some  other  places.  They  were 
aurprised  to  see  him  in  armour,  without  any  p6mp 
or  ceremony ;  and  their  astonishment  increasecFt 
when  he  bade  the  oldest  of  the  embaissadors^  nam* 
ed  Acuphis,  take  the  pillolir  that  Was  brought 
for  himself.  Acuphis,  struck  with  a  benigiiity  of 
reception  so  far  beyond  his  hopes,  asked,  *^  What 
^^  they  must  do  to  be  admitted  into  hid  friendship  ? 
Alexander  answered^  ^  Itmust  be  on  condition  that 
**  they  appoint  you  their  governor,  and-  isend  m« 
^*  a  hundred  of  their  best  men  for  hostage^** 
Acuphis  simiied  at  this,  and  said;  ^*  1  M&hould'go* 
.^  vera  better,  if  you  would  take  the  woMt>  instead 
'•ofthebesfcV  ;  . 

The  dominions  of  Taxiles  in  India*^;  it  is  said, 
were  as  large  as  Egypt:  they  afforded  likewise 
excellent  pasturage,  and  were  in  every  respect 
most  product! ve.  As  he  was  a  man  of  consum- 
mate prudence,  he  waited  upon  Alexander,  and 
after  theiirst  complimeuts  thus  addressed  him  s 

%  * 

'i*  Arrian  calls  it  <  Njssa,'  aod  so  does  the  Viil«o2^  MS. 
Tlut  histoiisn  placc^  it  near  Aiouot  M^ris,  and  adds^*  that  it 
yf9»  built  by  pu»py ^ius  or  Qacchusi  He^pe^  it  bad  the^  lume  of 
t}iq9$)9|09.oli««.  Mod.  Nerg.     j  '      «, 

njt  B^w^en  tfa<i  Indus  and  the  Hyjlaspes.  (StrabQ  xT*).  Tui^ 
lea  was  the  cooamoa  name  of  the  princes  of  that  country. 
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What  occftsidti  is  theW  ^  for  wan  heiWt^  yciu^ 
4iik1  me^  if  you  are  ikit  febrae  to  deprive  lis  of 
''  our  water  and  othet  neeesslarfes  of  life  i  the  oqly 
*'  thio^,  for  which  rea96fliM<3  menliriH  •  take!  up 
'^  arms  ?  As  to  gdld^aiid  tilVer  and^  ot^er  posses^i 
*'  sionsi  if  I  am  richer  than  you>  I  am' willing  to; 
oblige  you  with  part ;  if  I  am  pbotei^  I  hive  60 
objection  to  sharibg  in  your  bounty.*'^   (>harm-« 
ed^vith  his  franknesff,  Atekander  took^  his*  hand  ' 
andi  answ^red^  *'  do  you' think '  thieb;;  hf  all  this  * 
*' civility,  to  escape  without  a  conflict?    You' 
''we  much  deceived,  if  Vbu  do:     I  will  disput^^^ 
'<  i«  hvitH  you  td  the  last^-  but  k's^atl  ht  In  faVtiUM'  ^ 
''and benefits;  for  I  will  no« h^ve you dutdo me'' 
"  in  generosity.**  itfter  litfvteg  redeiv^d  grdtt  vtt^ 
settts  from  him' th^efdr«i  a<id>i«ade  hi«i!»  greMer  Sni' 
retuni*^  he  said  to  hi«^  one  eVeiiitfg;^ "  CArlttk-to^i 
"  you,   Taxiles,  artd^as  suri^'aa^otf  pfcdgfe' nie;  -^ 
''  yoii>^allha^fea  t1lduSand'Cid6lMs.''^^U}»  fttendii  - 
wtmofi^ndediat  his^  givifig^awby  stKh  ibifn^nto  ^* 
sums,  bil«it  mfikle^manlf^^of  lillkPbftrlMaini^ks^ 
upon  hte  with  a  kind** ej^e:  ^*     ^ 

The  mo9t>wiHrlikd  of <hi  IiidiaMiWei«iaoeuMbM^^^ 
edtd  fight  foi'i^ay.    I^pon^thi^  invb&looi  they  ^ 
deluded  tlie  cities  thaivkfred'them'witli^nMilchi'Vi^ 
gour,  and>  Ateit:andeir  siiffdl*d<  not  a  littte'frdtt 
their  exertions. '  To  oneidf '  thfe^  citie*  he  gratttcd[<. ' 
an  honouralble  c^pittolMidtt  ;>  a«d  yet;  lie^isei^ed  th^ 
mdi<06naine9y  as*  tney  "We^tf  updii'  thei t  march  hbtaie-  ^ 
wardi  andputtiiem  aHtd<th«'^Wdtrd«i^  TbSsris  th<^^ 
onlybk^  inhid  miiltiarjr  uonduict;  all  hit'  otUer. ' 
proceedings  were  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  war,  and 
wortby:ofaking»»l^  -^  /    ;     ;    ; 

'^^Seq;Q*  Cart,  Till  12.* 

'^j  It  was  just  and  lawful,  it  secitas,  tagq  abputh^^MVipiMA"^ 
destroying  those  natio«s4ha^  had  jmer  o&nde^  h[i|i|)awliqKW 
which  he  ha^  no  claim^  except  that  aTOwisd  oy  tbenortheru 
lyarbariaps  when  they  entered  Italy)  viz.  fblt  the  wssk  vast 
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f^\)e  :^l^\f^fil^$  ,,gsLyi^  jhfini  ijo  :  lets  trouMtf 
tli^n  ;tlie.3|ii^qan9ric^  /l>y^ciid«avauring  to  fix  a 
mark  o£JpfaJilyi^po^p.;t^a9eftpTinces  th^t  declared 
fpr.biq>i  tn)d;  |iy  e^ciiisSiH^e  free  nutioi^  ta  take 
up  arms  r4P^i  H^icl;»<;^fUS9Pi.I^  ocdered  many  of 

them<4»:'^^h^^gfd.:ro7  fu  r    -  r^   '  i   -    . 

,4^slQ;f^ip  waf  wiVhtPofu6,  w^e.bave  an  aqcouiit 
otitinif^\8  0w^^'^i$t\^r>rA^  .to  them,  the 

Tivpi;  iiy^^aspg^i^s^^\]iptWWftx  the  jtfH>  d^rmies;;  and  . 
Ppiuis  4ri?u^rpp,hi^  eiep^antft  on  .the  banks  opposite  . 
tl^e/eiiemy;  ;i>vith  jthejr^ulvjads  toward. the  stream, 
tO;guar4itr./  ^leit^d0t,ci^tks^^*gT€htinQiBC  and  * 
bjiftl^to  jbp  5B£ui€/|evsiy;^a)!!^^     his  qamp,;tba!t  tlic 
barb4ri^B?>  feeing  ABPWtpmeid  toit,  ^ipigbt  not  be 
sdf^f^y.to ^9^^hft  al»ro}f< :»1Chis^4otw,  be  took 

th^e  jadi^ut^i  ^,a.4Mk  wl>»^^wy  fl%ht,  with 

pgft,.9f,rt?^infa«try.wd,fa^^q^  otcavalryv  r 

to  .g^^^i^e^\}%i]k>^s^sffldiim  thehriver  jit  sckme  dis*  - 

t%nc€,fppro,  Tthe  .I^4il«s^.f.  Whiro  be  ^yap^there^.hc 
aiuL  bris.tji^oopis^  vec^r/atjt4«kf  d^  1^  l^  qiOBt  vk^eot 

wind  aQ4rii^i%!A9c<M9p4f)ie<i^H^fU^^  dreadfal  ith.uo-f 
der  and  lightning.  B.^^^Q^iiyatlisStJindio^.  thi»  . 
hurnqane^  i^^  wl^cpbiJif  «(<v  several  .aC«his  men 
p^ifh  b(y,thfefltghi^wng,  he  advainpcd  from  the 
isU^d,  t;o^  th^  /Oppo^iU&/{ba4k.  .The  iiydaapesi,  , 
swelled  wkh  tbe  ra^ni,by;iit.'js  violence  ?ind, rapidi- 
ty haij^ipade;  a;  bueaohionthiiisidei  which  receiv- 
ed ^livaterenoiigb  t9i  .foriidabay  ;  soiti^at  when 
ha  came  to  )^|id»  the;  fpand/ the  hank  exti:e>nely 
sri)>pery^.^nd  the  $;round  broken  and  tiwdieriniiiea 
by  the^ci^riietit   Upon  this  ^ccaaipn^  he  is  ^aid  to 

rjbmit  ta  the  strong !  Those  barbarians  laieed  were  much  ho. 
nester  men,  for  they  had  another  and -a  better  plea  ;  thej-went 
to  seek  bread.  (L^  Besides,  there  were  other  traits  pf  barbarity 
toM^ard  tho  cooplusi^n  of  his  reiffn,  which  are  to  b^  feund  de* 
taSted  in  Mt'dfe  St.  ert>lfc.»  - 
*^  ^eeFrotttto.  I.  4.,'aiid  Pdlyara:  ir.  ».* 

i.  t         ♦  !    .'if    ■*    :  I  ■'..■.    S.I  Jr.."  #      •  ' 
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hjtve  uttered  tbat  celebrated  3ay tug;  ^'OAtlie- 
^^nians,  will  you  believe  what  daogen  1  encoun- 
"  ter,  in  order  to  secure  your  ^pplawses^^' ?"  The 
last  particular  we  have  from  Onesicritus.  Alex- 
ander himself  ouly  says,  that  they  quitted  their 
boats^  and  armed .  as  they  were,  waded  up  the 
breach  breastrhigh :,  apd  that^whe b  they  were  land^ 
ed,  be  advanced  •  with  the  horse  twenty  furlongs 
bdFore  the  foot;  concluding  that,  if  th^  enemy 
attacked  him  with.their  cavalry,  he^nould  be  mucri 
aa  overmatch  for  [them*  and  that  if  they  made  a 
movpneut  with  their  infantry,hi$  owii  would  come 
]ix  time  to  receive  them*  Neither  did  he#  judge 
ad:iss4  The  enemy  detached  ag^insthim  a  thou- 
sand horse  and  aixty  armed  cHariots,  and  lie  de- 
feated them  with  ease*  .The  chariots  he  took,  and 
killed  four  hundred  of. the  cavalry  upon  the  spot* 

From  this,  For  us  Understood  that  Alexander  , 
himself,  had  passi^d  the  river; ^nd  he. therefore 
brought  up  his  whole  army>  except  what  appear* 
ed  iieces3ary  to  keep  the  rest  of  the  Macedonians 
from  effecting  their  passage.  Alexander  consi- 
dering the  force  of  the  elephants,  and  tl^e  enemy^s  < 
superior  numbers^  did  not  elioose  to  epgage 
them  in  frontj  but  alitacked  the  I^ft  wing  himself^ 
wh\\^  CoBQUs  according .  to.  his  orders  fell  upon 
tberight.  Both,  wings  being  broken,  retired  tp 
the  elephants  in  the  centre,  and  rallied  there« 
The  combat  then  became  of  a  more  mixed  kind ; 
but  was  maintained  with  such  obstinacy, that  itwas 

<57  The  loTe  of  fame  has  been  well  proiV9uirced  hj  MUtoUf 

« the  latt  infirniilj  of  noble  laindf.^ 

bnt  it  is  a  moUTe,  as  Dacier  observes,  i^hich  neither  Socrates, 
nor  Zeno,  norEplctetas,  would  have  approved ;  still  les^  is  it 
to  be  commended  by  those,  who  bclicFe  in  the  gospel.  Of  sach, 
as  perfohn  their  gfeatactions  to  bo  see«  of.  men/  it  has  been 


not  decided  till  the  eighth  hourofthc  day»».'  This, 
description  of  the  hattle  we  h^ve  from  the  con- 
queror himself,  in  one  ofliis  Bpjstles. 

Most  historians  agree,  that  Porus  was  four  cu* 
bits  and  a  palm  high,  and  that  though  the  ele- 
phant upon  which  he  rode  wa*  one  of  the  largest^ 
nis  stature  and  bulk  was  such/.as  to  makie  him  ap- 
pear only  proportionally  itiounted;  This  ele- 
phant^ during  the  whole  battle,  gave  esttraordi- 
nar^  proofs  of  his  sagacity  and  care  of  the  Irfng^s 
person.  As  long  as  that  pttncc; was  able  to  fight, 
he  defended  him  with  great  couirage,  and  repulsed  . 
all  assailants;  and  when  he*perceived  him  ready 
to  sink,  under  the  multitude  of  ddrts  and  the 
Wounds  with,  which  he  was  covered,  to  prevent  his 
falling  off,  he  kneeled  dbwn  hi  the  softest  manner^ 
and  with  his  proboscis  gently  drew  every  dart  out 
of  his  body.  . 

When  Porus  was  taken  prt^ofter,,  Alexander- 
asked  him,  "  How  be  wished  to  be  treated  P'**'    He 
answered,  "Like  a  king.'*  "  Atjd  haveyouiio- 

thing  else  to  request  ?**  demoded  Alexander. 

No,''  said  he;  "every  thirig*is  cothprehended  in 
•*  the  word',  king/*  Alexander  not  only  imme- 
diately, restored  him  his  own  dthninions,  which  he 
was  to  govern  as  his  lieutenant,  but  annexed  to 
them  very  extensive  territories ;  fbr  having  sub- 
dued a  free  country^  which  contained  fiftcemia- 
tions,  five  thousand:^  considerable  Cittes^'  and  vil 

pronounced  by  Chriit  Himself,  ^^  Verily  I  sajr  unto  you^  they 
havftthelfreiraFd^'^    (NkLtt.Tu%y^i' 

'i8  2  P.  M. .  This.  TWil^ry  tw  g^VlK4ffif  Ci;  atf -(Diod.  5?ic 
xvii.  S8.)  About.  Porus'  height  tiierb  ar^  different  accounts. 
U'hat  in  the.  text  i9  thjp  lowest/  IXod.  Sic*,  ib^  makes  this  giant 
Df  jLhe  ea^t  fiva  cubits  high,  and  adds^  that  'liis  ^hest  was  dou\)Ie 
the  oxdibary  breadth,  ao4  that  be  daKt^4}ii9.  javeliA  witii  the 
force  of  an  engine  !* 

159  Some  transcriber  seems  to  hare  giTen  us  the  number  of 
inhabitants  in  one  city,  ai  the  number  of  cities*    Arrian's  ac« 
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lages  in  proportion*  he  bestowed  it  upon  Porus* 
Another  country^  thrice  as  Ibrge,  he  gave  to*  Phi-> 
lip  one  of  his  friends*  who  was  aho  to  act  there  as 
his  liemtenant^ 

In  the  battle  with  Poms,  Bucephalus  received 
several  wounds^, of  which  he  soneie  time^afterwandr 
died*  This  is  the  account*  which  most  writers 
give  us :  But  Onesicritus  say^*  he  died  of  age  and 
Eitigue^  for  he  was  thirty  years  did*  Upon  this 
occasion,  Alexander  showed  as  muc^  i^^et*  as  if 
he  had  lost  a  faithful  flriend  and  conkpanion.  He 
esteemed  him*  indeed*  as  such ;  and  built  a  city* 
near  the  Hydaspes,  in  the  place  were  he  ^vas  bu^: 
riedi  which  he  called  after  hifrt  fiucephalia*  He 
it  reported  likewise  to  have  built  a' city*  and  cal^ 
led  it  Peritas,  in  memory  of  a  dog  of  that  name* 
which  he  had  brought  tip  and  ikm  very  fond  oE 
This  particular,  Sotio  says^  he  had  from  Potamo  of 
tesbqs**'. 

The  combat  with  Porus  abated  the  spirtt  of  the" 
Macedonians*  and  made  thiem  resolve  to^proeeed 
no  farther  in  India^  It  was  with  difficulty  that 
they  bad  defeated  an  enemy,  who  brought  only 
twenty  thousand  foot  and  two  thousand  horse 
into  uie  field;  and  they  therefore  opposed  Aleic- 
ander  with  great  firmness,  when  he  insisted  that/ 

,  ..  . 

count  is  this  s  <<  Ha  took  thirty^sereQcito*  thele«6t  of  wJiicb 
co&teliied  fife  tl|ouaaad  lohtliifBiit^)  anil  levemt  oC  thenu 
abore  ten.  He  took  elso  a  great  number  of  Tillages  not  Jes9. 
populous  tlian  the  oitieB,  auA  gam  tbs  ^erain.eAt,  of  the 
countfj' to  Boras*'' 

>^  Adrian  r.  states  it-as  the  report  of  some  writers,  tinU  Im 
was  kiUed  by  Porus'  son  in  the  engagement.* 

'^  Who  wrote  an  account  of  Alexander's  Indiiii  explottSk, 
To  this  very  anuha!  Polluic  most  probaMy  alludes  r^  S*,  whtiMr6 
he  says  that  Alexander  1bott|[ht  in  Indiii^adog,  which  was^  a^ 
customed  to  fight  with  ItonS|  for  a  hundred  mimsji  Sce^^^ 
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they  should  pas's  the  Ganges'*",  which  ( ttiey  wcfiS 
informed)  was  thirty^two  furlongs  in  br^^^t^* 
and  fn  depth  a  hundred  fathom-  The  opposite 
shore  likewise  (they  understood),  was  covered 
with  numbers  of  squadrons;  battalions*  and  ele- 
phants* For  the  kings  .^f  the  Gandarites  and 
Prfl9sians'*=*  were  said  to  be  there  awaiting  them, 
with  eighty  thousand  horse;  twa  hundred  thou- 
sand foOti  eight  thousand  chariots,  and  six  thou' 
sand  elephants  trained  to  >van  Neither  is  this 
number  at  all  :magnified  ;  fo|: Ai^drpcottus,  who 
reigned*  not  long  afterward,  made  l^leucus  a  pre- 
sent at  onceof'five  hundred  -ejephants,  and  with 
an  army  of  six  hundred  thousand  men  traversed 
India;  and  conquered  the  whole. 

Alexander's  grief  and  indignation  at  this  refu- 
sal were  ^uch,  that  at  first  he>  shut  hiqfiself  up  in 
histenty  and  lay  prrostrate  on  the  ground,  declar* 
ing  **  He  did  not  thank  the  Macedonians  in  the 
least  forwhatthey  had  done,  if  they  would  not 
pass  the  Ganges ;  fbr  he  considered.  £|  xetreat« 
'Vasan  absolute* ;  acknowledgen!i^nt  ihsit  he  was 
'^  overcome-'*    His  friends  omitted  nothipg;  that 
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^  >^  The  Gang^  Is  tlie  largest  mer  in  the  three.eontinents,  &$ 
Indus  lli€secoad«  the  Nile  the  tbirdi,a«d*fh9  Danube  th^  foarth. 
(L«)  But  they  arc  ail  mere  streams^  when  coiApared  with  the 
American  rivers.  In  Strabo's  time,  a  letter  fr^m  Craterns  to 
his  mother  if  as  litil]  extant,  announcing  Alexander's  arrival  ei» 
the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  and  the  strange  appearance  of  that 
rircr.»      ■■•  -••    ■•■'■■■-  ^ 

^  Th^sey^sU appears  from  Stvabo(thongh  Q.  Gurt«,  is.  3*^. 
has  assigned  only  one  king  to  them  both)  were  two  diitinci 
valtonts;  agd  .tbe^capital  of  the  Jatter^was  Palibotlfra,  which 
Robertson  in  an  elabosrate  note,  differing  with  great  diffidCTcat 
irotn  Major  Rendell^  proyes  to  be  the  modern  Allahabad. 
Major  R;  endeavours  to  identify  it  with  Patoa.  (See  Roberta 
wn's  Hist.  Disq.  pnlndia^  qot.  xit  j  Androcotiiis  is  by  Jusfiflf. 
XT.  4»y  Aod.  Ath^n^usi.  Ibky  calj^ SaadracoUuiy^ '       . 
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mij^ht  comfort  htm;  and  at  last  theif  remoti** 
atrances,  together  with  the  cries  and  tears  of  the 
soldiers  who  were  suppliants  at  his  door,  melted 
him,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  return.     He  first' 
however  sought  to  establish  his  faoie^  by  many 
vain  and  ridiculous  contrivances ;  among  which 
"W^rearms  much  bigger  than  hb  men  could  use^ 
and  higher  mangers  and  heavier*  bits  than  his 
horses  required,  lefk  scattered  up  .aund  down.     He 
built  also  great  altars/^  for  which  the  Prsssians 
still  retain  much  veneration,  and  their  kings  cross 
the  Ganged  every  year  to  offer  sacrifices  upon 
them  iA  the  Grecian '  manner.    Androcottus,  who 
was  at  that  time  very  young,  had  a  sight  of  Alex^ 
ander,  and  he  is  reported  to  have  frequently  aaad 
afterward,  ^'  That  Alexander  was  within  a  very 
''  little  of  making  himself  master  of  the  whole 
^'  coantry;  with  such  hatred  and  contempt  was 
^*  the  reigning  prince  regarded^  on  account  of 
^^  his  profligacy  of  manners   and  meanness  of 
''  birth.'' 

Alexanderi  in  his  march  thence,  formed  a  de- 
sign to  see  the  ocean ;  for  which  purpose  he  cau* 
sed  a  number  of  row-boats  and  rafts  to  be  con- 
structed, and  in  them  fell  down  the  rivers  at  his 
leisure.  Neither  was  this  navigation  unattended 
with  hostilities.  He  made  several  descents  by 
the  wav,  and  attacked  the  adjacent  cities,  which 
were  all  compelled  to  submit  to  his  victorious  arms. 
He  was  very  near  being  cut  in  pieces  however  )^y 
>|he  Malli/^  who  are  called  the  most  warlike  peo- 

i««  For  the  particulars  of  these  altars,  see  Diod.  Sic.  xrii.  9lj.^ 
j^rrian  vii.,  Plin.  N.  H.vi.  17.,^PhiIostr.  Life  of  ApoUon.ii. 
45.  &c.  Diod.  Sic.  likewise  ib.,'and  Q.  Curt.  is.  2.,'giTe  some 
lUiCount  of  the  low«bom  prince  mentioned  in  the  te;it.* 

^  The  ^eae  of  this  adventure  is  not  uaifdrml^  laid  amon^ 
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jrfc  in  IiMlia*    He  bad  'driven  tome  of  tbcm  frmii 
the  wall  with  his  missive  weapons^  and  was  the 
ficst  man  itiat  ascended  \U    But,  soon  after  he  had 
xeacbed  thetop^  this  scaling^Iaddef  broke«    Find* 
ingrhimielf  and  his  small  part^^^  much  galled  hj 
Ibeidarts  of  the  harbarians  from  bdov,  ne  poised 
htviself^  and  leaped  down  iaio  the  midst  of  the 
tfinemy..     By  gibod  fortune  he  feli  upon  hii  feet ; 
ahd  the  barbariam  were  so  much  astonished  at 
the hashing  of  his  arms,   as  he  came  down,  that 
they  thought  they  beheld  lightning  or  some  su* 
|)enatufal  splendor  issuing  from  his  body*    At 
(first,  therefore,  they  drew  back  and  dispersed* 
But  when  they  had  recollected  themselves,  and 
aaw  him  attended  only  by  two  of  his  guards,  they 
attacked  htm  hand  to  hand,   and  wounded  him 
iibrougfa  h»  armour  with  thenr  swords  and  spears^ 
Botwithstaadingthe  valour  with  which  he  fought. 
One  of  them^  standrng  farther  offi  diew  an  arrow 
wi  th  such  sbreagth^that  i t  *»aadie it's  way  through  hts 
cuirass,  and  ientered  the  ribs  under  the  breast.  It's 
ibroe  was  so  great,  that  be  shrunk  and  bent  upon 
Jiisknees,  and  the  barbarian  mn  up  with  his  drawn 
icrimitar  to  despatch  him«   Peucestas  and  Limno- 
^ifij*^  placed  themselves  before  him;   but  the  one 
was  wounded,  and  the  other  killed*  Peucestas  the 

,th^  Malli,  Bnt  itli«9  whole  4»f  Aiew»3er's  iftturn  is  so  ahlj 
inTestigated  b^  the  yejy  learned  and  respectable  Dr.  Via. 
cent.  Dean  of  Westminster,  in  his  *  Voyage  of  Ncarchus,* 
ihat  the  editor  must  refer  to  it  generally,  as  leaTing  feir  or  no 
•dififeoiiltte  in  the  rematning  short  part  of  Alexander's  life  iin* 
solTed.* 

^  The  word  f^m  implies,  that  he  was  not  guite  alone ;  and 
%  appears  immediately  afterward^  that  he  was  not. 

^*"Q.  Curt,   c^lls  him  '  Timaeasi'     Arrian,  Diod.     Sic.,  * 
and  Q.  Curt,     claim   for  Peucestas,    whom  we  hare  seen 
fbewhere   subfegucntly    behaving    himself    in    so  dastardlj 
|i  manner^    the    exclusire  honour    of  this  perilous  interpo* 
Wtioq»* 


cunriTior  was  ^till  Aaking  ^ome  r€sistanoe» 
when  Akscazider  recorieFed  himeelf,  and  laid  the 
barbarian  at  bis  feet.  He  received  however  freBh 
-wounds,  <axid  at  last  such^a  blow  from  a  bludgeon 
^iipon  his  neok,  that  he  was  forced. to  support  hina- 
sdf  against  the  waU^:aMl' there  stood  with  his  faqe 
toward  the  enemy.  The  Macedonians,  who  by 
this  lime  had  entered,  ^ath^red  about  him,  and 
carried  him  off  to  his  tent. 

His  senses  were  gone,  and  it  was  a  current  re* 
port  in  the  army,  t^t  he  was  dead.  When  they  had 
with  great  difficulty  sawed  off  the  shaft  of  the 
arrow,  which  was  of  wood,  and  with  equal  trouble 
>had  taken  off  his  cuirass,  they  proceeded  to  ex- 
tract the  head,  whiih  was  three  fingers  broad  ;aa)4 
four  long,  and^stnek  fast  in  the  boqe.  He  fainted 
under  ^ihe  oneiation,  audi  was  very  near  expiring ; 
but,  when  tne  head  was  drawn,  he  came  to  himself. 
Yet,  after  t^  dagger  W9S  over,  he  still  continued 
weak,  and  for  ia.great  while  eon^ed  himself  (o  a 
'regular  diet,  atteniding  solely  to.  the  cure  of  his 
wound.  The  Macedonians  could  not  bear  to  4^ 
^.so  long  deprived  of  the  sight  of  their  kine :  ,they 
i^sepiWecJi  therefore,  tumultuously  about  his  tent. 
*W^m  fhc:  perceived  this,  he  put  on  his  robe,  and 
made hisaf^ieanmce.;  bat, assoon.as he  bad  sacri- 
ficed to  the  gods,  he  again  retired*  When  he  was 
able  to  pursue  his  journey  in  a  litter  by  the  water- 
side, jhe  subdi]ked,a  large  twpt  of  iana,  and  many 
respectable  cities. 

In  the  course  of  this  ^expedition,  he  took  ten  of 
the  QymnosophistS|65,   who  had  ,be,en  principally 

^.Thff^  phiJp?ppib.W,  ^  fjalled  from  tieir  going  naked,  w^« 
•^iivi^^Miip^  two.&ectSy  tl^e  ^r^cbmani  and  the  Germani,  Th* 
{^ach9(iftrii  W^re  the  loc^t  lest^emed.y  i^ecause  there  was  a  consist- 
jtQcy  in  their  prip(;iples.  ^^puleius  inforips  us,  that  not  only  the 
tcholars^  but  tbe  younger  pupili^,  were  a^f mbled  .about  dinner* 
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concerned  in  instigating  Sabbas  to  revolt,  and  ha<^ 
involved  the  Macedonians  in  many  other  distresses. 
'As  these  ten  were  reckoned  the  most  acute  and 
concise  in  their  answers,  he '  proposed  t6  them  the 
most  diffictilt  questions  which  could  be  devised, 
and  at  the  same  time  declared  that  he  would  put 
to  death  the  first  that  answered  wrong,^  and  after 
him  all  th€  rest*  The  oldest  man  among  them 
was  to  be  judge. 

He  demanded  of  the  first,    * '  Which  were  most 
•  **  numerous,  the  living  or  the  dead?"  He  answer- 
ed^ '*  The  living ;  for  the  dead  no  longer  exist"^/' 

The  second  was  asked,  ^*  Whether  the  earth*  or 
**  the  sea,  produced  the  largest  animals  ?"  He 
answered,  ^  The  earth ;  for  the  sea  is  part  of  it. "  • 

The  third,  "  Which  was  the  craftiest  of  all  aiii- 
"  mals  ?"  *'  That,'*  said  Jie,  "  with  which  man  is 
^^  not  yet  acquainted''*." 

The  fourth,  **  What  wai^his  reaswt^br  nersuad- 
*'  ing  Sabb^s  to  revolt  ?"  "  Because;''  said  He,  "  I 
^^  wished  him  either  to  live  like  a  brave  man,  or  to 

'*  die  like  a  coward"*.  ^ 

f    '  ' ' .  ... 
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timo,  unci  examined  what  good  tbey.had  done  that  day;  and  such 
as  could  pQt  point  out  sonie  act  of .  huinanity,  or  useful  pursuit 
inwh^ch  they  had  been  engaged,*  Wer^  not  allowed  any  dinner.  See 
Strabo  xV«  They  bad  notj  hoWevei^,  thii  name  in  Alexaoder's 
time. 

^^  Tbey  did  not  bold  the  mortality»  but  the  tramipigration,  of 
the  soul. 

'  '"^This  we  suppose  to  mean  man  himself,  as  not  being  ac- 
quainted with  himself. 

'''*  One  of  the  MSS.  giviesus  ten^  here,  instead  of  it«x#(.  Then  ' 
the  sense  will  be,  *^  Because  I  wished  him  either  to  live,  or  to  die, 
**  with  honour.^'  Which  we  cannot  but  prefer;  for  he,  who  lias 
regard  enough  for  a'  man^to  wish  him  to  live  with  honour,  cannot 
be  so  envious  as  to  wiah  him  to  die  with  dishonour.  At  the  same 
time  we  agree  with  Moses  Du  Soul,  that  some  archness  is  intended 
in  most  of  the  answers ;  but  what  archness  is  there  in  this,  as  it  is 
commonly  translated, '  Because  I  wished  him  either  to.live  h6novr« 
ably,  or  to  die  miserably  V  .        -  ' 
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The  fifth  had  this  question  proposed,  "  Which 
**  do  you  think  oldest,  the  d^y  or  the  night?" 
He  answered,  *^  The  day,  hy  one  day."  As  the  king 
^appeared  surprised  at  this  solution,  the  philosopher 
told  him,  '*  Abstruse  questions  must,  have  abr 
*^  struse  answers." 

Then  addressing  himself  to  the  sixth,  he  in- 
quired, '*  What  are  the  best  means  for  a  man  to 
*•  make  himself  loved  ?"  He  replied,  *'  If  pos- 
**  sessed  of  great  power,  not  to  make  himself  fear- 

The  seventh  was  asked,  ^*.How  a  man  might 
'^  become  a  ^od  ?"  He  answered,  "  By  doing 
**  what  it  is  impossible  for  man  to  do.'' 

The  eighth,  **  Which  is  strongest,  life  or  death  ?" 
**  Life, "  said  he ;  ^'  because  it  bears  so  many  evils. " 

The  last  question  that  he  put  was,  ^'  How  long 
^  is  it  good  for  a  man  to  live  ?" .  ^'  As  long,"  re- 
plied the  philosopher,  *  *  as  he  does  not  prefer  death 
"to  life. '^ 

Then  turning  to  the  judge,  he  ordered  him  to 
give  sentence.  The  old  man  said,  *'  In  my  opinion, 
*^  they  have  all  answered  one  worse  than  another/' 
'^  If  this  is  thy  judgement,"  said  Alexander,  ' '  thou 
■*^  shalt  die  first.*'  *'  No,"  replied  the  philosopher; 
"  not  so,  except  you  choose  to  brpak  your  word  : 
''  for  you  declared  that  the  man,  that  answered 
*V worst,  should  first  suffer." 

The  king  loaded  them  with  presents,  and  dis- 
ipissed  them.  After  which  he  sent  Onesicritus,  a  > 
disciple*  of  Diogenes,  to  the  other  Indian  sages, 
who  were  of  most  reputation  and  lived  a  retired 
life,  to  desire  them  to  come  to  him.  Onesicritus 
informs  us,  Calanus  treated  him  with  great  inso- 
lence  and  harshness,    bidding  him  strip  himself 
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naked^^*,  if  he  desired  to  hear  any  of  his  doctrine  ; 
**  You  should  not  heal*  me  on  any  other  condition/' 
said  he,  "  though  you  came  from  Jupiter  him- 
*^self."  Dandamis  behaved  with  more  courtesy; 
and  when  Onesicritus  had  given  him  an  account 
of  Pythagoras,  Socrates,  and  Diogenes,  he  said, 
**  They  appeared  to  him  to  have  been  men  of 
"  genius,  but  to  have  lived  with  too  passive  a  rc-^ 
"  gard  to  the  laws^^^" 

Others  say,  Dandamis  entered  into  no  discourse 
with  the  messenger,  but  only  inquired,  **  Why  Alex- 
'*  ander  had  taken  so  long  a  journey  ?"  As  to  Cala- 
nus,  it  is  certain  Taxiles  prevailed  upon  him  to  go 
to  Alexander.  His  true  name  was  Sphines;  but 
because  he  addressed  them  with  the  word  Cale, 
which  is  the  Indian  form  of  salutation,  the  Greeks 
called  him  Calanus.  This  philosopher,  we  are 
told,  exhibited  to  Alexander  an  excellent  represen- 
tation of  his  empire.  He  laid  a  dry  and  shrivelled 
hide  before  him^.  and  first  trod  upon  it's  edges. 
This  he  did  all  round ;  and  still  as  he  trod  on  one. 
side,  it  started  up  on  the  othen  At  last,  he  placed 
his  feet  upon  the  middle,  and  then  it  lay  still.  By 
this  emblem  he  showed  him,  that  he  should  fix 
his  residence  and  plant  his- principal  force  in  the 
heart  of  his  empire,  and  not  wander  to  it's  extre- 
mities. 

Alexander  spent  seven  months  in  falling  down 
the  rivers  to  the  ocean.  When  he  arrived  there, 
he  embarked,  and  sailed  to  an  island  which  he  call- 

^'^  From  Strabo's  account  of  those  philosophers  (xv.),  it  would 
appear  that  they  Were  of  the  ascetic  sect  of  Yogeys  or  Pandarams ; 
and  also  that  they  had  some  idea,  corrupted  by  tradition,  of  Para- 
dise and  the  fall.* 

'^^  In  opposrtion  to  the  dictates  of  nature,  says  M.  Ricard,  which 
directed  tham  forsooth  to  live  more  simply,  and  to  go  naked.* 
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cd  Scillbustis*'^*,  but  others  call  it  Psiltoucis. 
There  he  latided,  and  sacrificed  to  the  gods.  He 
likewise  considered  the  nature  of  the  sea  and  of  the 
coast,  as  far  as  it  was  accessible.  And  after  having 
besought  heaven,  **  That  no  man  might  ever  pass 
'•beyond  the  bounds  of  his  expedition, "  he  prepared 
to  set  out  on  his  way  back.  He  appointed  Nearchus 
admiral  andOnesicrituspilotof  thei  royal  galley,  and 
ordered  his  fleet  to  sail  round,  keeping  India  on  the 
right.  With*  the  rest  of  his  forces  he  returned  by 
land,  through  the  country  of  the  Orites;  in  which  he 
was  reduced  to  such  extremities,  and  lost  such 
numbers  of  men,  that  he  did  not  bring  back  from 
India  above  a  fourth  part  of  the  army  he  entered 
it  with,  which  was  no  less  than  a  nundred  and 
twenty  thousand  foot  and  fifteen  thousand  horse. 
Violent  distempers,  bad  diet,  and  excessive  heats 
destroyed  multitudes;  but  famine  made  still 
greater  ravages.  For  it  was  a  barren  and  unculti- 
vated country ;  the  natives  lived  miserably,  having 
nothing  to  subsist  upon  except  a  few  scraggy  sheep, 
which  used  to  feed  on  the  fish  ^thrown  up  by  the 
sea,  and  were  consequently  extremely  lean,  and 
very  ill-flavoured. 

With  much  difficulty  he  traversed  this  country 
in  sixty  days>  at  the  end  of  which  he  arrived  in 
Gedrosia.  There  he  found  provisions  in  abundance; 
for,  bijside  that  the  land  is  in  itself  fertile,  the  neigh- 
bouring princes  and  grandees  sent  him  supplies. 
After  he  had  given  his  army  some  time  to  refresh 
themselves,  he  marched  in  Carmania  for  seven 
days  in  a  kind  of  bacchanalian  procession.  His 
chariot,   which  was  very  magnificent,  was  drawn 

'^*  Arrian  vii.  calls  it  •  Cilluta.'  Here  they  first  ob-frved  the 
ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  sea,  which  caused  them  not  a  little  sur- 
prise. 

X  2 
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by  eight  horses^  Upon  it  was  placed  la.  lofty  plat- 
form, where  he  and  his  principal  friends  revelled 
day  and  night.  This  carriage  was  followed  by 
many  others,  some  corvered  with  rich  tapestry  and 
purple  hangings,  and  others  shaded  with  branches 
of  trees  fresh  gathered  and  flourishing.  In  these 
were  the  rest  of  the  king^s  friends  and  generals, 
crowned  with  flowers,  and  exhilarated  with  wine. 

In  this  whole  company  there  was  not  to  be  seen 
a. buckler,  a  helmet,  or  spear  ;  but  instead  of  them, 
cups^  flaggons,  and  goblets^'\  These  the  soldiers 
dipped  in  huge  vessels  of  wine,  and  drank  to  each 
other ;  some  as  they  marched  along,  and  others  seated 
at  tables,  which  were  placed  at  proper  distances  on 
the  way.  The  whole  country  resounded  with 
flutes,  clarionets,  and  songs,  and  with,  the  danqes 
and  riotous  frolics  of  the.  women.  This  disorderly 
and  dissolute  march  was  closed  by  a  very  immodest- 
figure"^,  and  with  all  the  licentious  ribaldry  of  the 
Bacchanals,  as  if  Bacchus  himself  had  been  present 
to  carry  on  the  debauch. 

When  Alexander  arrived  at  the  royal  palace  of 
Gediosia"^,  he  again  gave  his  army  time  to  refresh 
themselves,  and  entertained  them  with  feasts  and 
public  spectacles.  At  one  of  these,  in  which  the 
chorusses  disputed  the  prize  of  dancing,  he  appear- 

"'  9«ip«tAtM){.'  Sec  the  Life  of  P.  Emilias,  vol.  ii.,  p.  357",  not. 

'^^  M,  le  Fevre  (in  bis  notes  upon  Anacreon)  seems  to  have 
restored  the  genuine  reading  of  this  passage,  by  proposing  to  read, 
instead  of  t«k  ^»aXai(,  o  Oa^l}(  or  ^ot^Xo;. 

■"  *  Gedrosia'  is  certainly  corrupt.  We  should  probably  read 
*  Carmania.'  Baeri?^M  signi^es  a  capital  city,  as  well  as  a  royal 
palace,  because  princes  generally  reside  in  their  capitals.     (L.) 

The  whole  of  this  licentious  procession  is  denied  by  Arrian  vi* 
as  totally  unfounded,  ^ad  indeed,  considering  the  exhausted  state  of 
the  Macedonian  army,  perfectly  incr^lible.  See  also  M.  De  Si, 
Cioix.* 
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ed  inflamed  w^th  wine.  His  favourite  Bagoas^^^ 
who  happened  to  win  it,  crossed  the  theatre  in  his 
habit  or  ceremony^  and  seated  himself  by  the  king. 
The  Macedonians  expressed  their  satisfaction  with 
loud  plaudits,  and  called  out  to  the  king  to  kiss 
him,  with  which  at  last  he  complied. 

Nearchus  joined  him  again  at  this  place,  and  he 
was  so  much  delighted  with  the  account  of  his 
voyage,^that  he  formed  a  design  to  sail  in  person 
from  the  Euphrates  with  a  large  fleet,  go  round 
the  coast  of  Arabia  and  Africa,  and  enter  the 
Mediterranean  by  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  For 
this  purpose,  he  constructed  at  Thapsacus^^^  a  num- 
ber of  vessels  of  all  kinds,  and  collected  mariners 
and  pilots.  But  the  report  of  the  difficulties  which 
he  had  encountered  in  his  Indian  expedition, 
particularly  in  his  attack  upon  the  Malli,  his  great 
loss  of  men  in  the  country  of  the  Orites,  and  the 
supposition  that  he  would  never  return  alive  from 
the  projected  voyage,  excited  his  new  subjects  to 
revolt,  and  stimulated  his  generals  and  governors 
of  provinces  to  display  their  injustice,  insolence, 
and  avarice.  In  short,  the  whole  empire  was  in 
commotion,  and  ripe  for  rebellion.  Olympias 
and  Cleopatra,  leaguing  against  Antipater,  nad 
seized  his  hereditary  dominions,  and  divided  them 
betwec;n  themselves.  Olympias  took  Epirus,  and 
Cleopatra  Macedoii.  Intelligence  of  this  being 
brought  to  Alexander,  he  said,  ''  His  mother  had 
**  chosen  rightly,  for  the  Macedonians  would 
*'  never  bear  to  be  governed  by  a  woman." 

'^^  This  effeminate  cieature  bad  previously  been  in  equal  favour 
with  Darius.     How  bad  Alexander  at  this  time 

'<  Fallen  from  bis  high  estate"^ 

#f  moral  purity !    Compare  p.  250. 

*'^  A  city  of  Syria,  nc jr  the  Euphrates.*  «       . 
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In  consequence  of  this  unsettled  state  of  things, 
he  sent  Nearchus  again  to  sea,  having  determined 
to  carry  the  war  into  the  maritime  provinces.  In 
thCfmean  time,  he  marched  in  person  to  chastise  his, 
lieutenants  for  their  misdemeanors.  Oxyartes, 
one  of  the  sons  of  Abulites^®^,  he  killed  with  his  own 
hand  by  a  stroke  of  his  javelin.  Abulites  had  laid 
in  no  provisions  for  him;  he,  had  only  collected 
three  thousand  talents  in  money.  Upon  his  pre- 
senting this,  Alexander  bade  him  offer  it  to  his 
horses ;  and  as  they  did  not  touch  it,  he  said,  **  Of 
^*  what  service  will  all  this  be  to  me  ?"  and  immedi- 
ately ordered  him  to  be  taken  into  custody. 

His  first  measure  upon  entering  Persia  was  to 
give  this  money  to  the  matrons,  according  to  the 
ancient  custom  of  the  kingSy  who  upon  their  re- 
turn from  any  excursion  to  their  Persian  domi- 
nions, used  to  present  every  woman  with  a  piece 
^  of  gold*®\  For  this  reason  several  of  them,  we  are 
told,  made  it  a  rule  to  return  but  seldom ;  and 
Ochus  never  returned  at  all,  but  banished  himself 
to  save  his  money.  Having  found  Cyrus'  tomb^-^^ 
broken  open>  he  put  the  author  of  that  sacrilege 
to  death,  though  a  native  of  Pella  and  a  person 
of  some  distinction.  His  name  was  Polymachus. 
After  he  had  read,  the  epitaph,  which  was  in  the 
Persian  language,  he  ordered  it  to  he  inscribed 
also  in  Greek.     It  was  as  follows :  **0  man !  who- 

*^®  Satrap  of  Susiana,  who  upon  Darius' defeat  had  put  that  pro- 
vince with  it's  capital,  Susa,  into  Alexander's  hands.  (Q.  Cart. 
2.,  Arrian  vii.)* 

*'**  This  custom  had  been  established  by  Cyrus,  in  compliment^ 
as  we  learn  from  one  of  Plutarch's  moral  Treatises,  to  their  cou- 
rageous behaviour.* 

*** This,according  to  Strabo  xvi.  and  Arrian  vi.,  was  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Pasagadse.  The  latter'  has  preserved  Aristobulus'  de- 
scription of  it,  from  which  it  would  seem  to  have  been  much 
richer  than  the  epitaph  implies :  the  former  imputes  the  sacriitgQ 
to  rojjbcrs.'^ 
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soever  thou  art,  and  whencesoever  thou  comest 
(for  come  I  know  thou  wilt)  I  am  Cyrus,  the 
founder  of  the  Persian  empire.  Envy  me  not  the 
little  earth,  that  covers  my  body."  Alexander 
was  much  affected  by  these  words,  M'hich  placed 
before  him  in  so  strong  a  light  the  uncertainty  and 
vicissitude  of  things. 

It  was  here  that  Calanus,  after  having  been 
disordered  a  short  time  by  the  colic,  desired  to 
have  his  funeral-pile  erected.  He  approached  it 
on  horseback,  oftered  up  his  prayers  to  heaven, 
poured  the  libations  upon  himself,  cut  off  part  of 
his  hair^  and  threw  it  oh  the  fire,  and  b^ore  he 
ascended  the  pile  took  leave  of  the  Macedonians, 
desiring  them  to  spend  the  day  in  jollity  and 
drinking  with  the  king;  **  For  I  shall  see  hira," 
said  he,  **  in  a  little  while  at  Babylon. "  So  saying, 
he  stretched  himself  upon  the  pile,  and  covered 
himself  up.  Neither  did  he  move  at  the  approach 
of  the  flames,  but  remained  in  the  same  posture 
till  he  had  finished  his  sacrifice,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  sages  of  his  country.  Many  years 
afterward,  ahother  Indian  did  the  same  before  Au- 
gustus Csesar  at  Athens*®*,  whose  sepulchre  is  shown 
to  this  day  under  the  name  of*  the  Indian's  Tomb.' 

Alexander,  as  soon  as  he  retired  from  the 
funeral  pile,  invited  his  friends  and  officers  to 
supper;  and,  in  order  to  give  spirit  to  the  carousal, 
promised  that  the  man  who  drank  most,   should 

**'  As  some  of  the  hair  uaed  to  be  cut  ftom  the  forehead  of  vic- 
tims. (L.)  See  Horn.  II.  xix.  254-.,  Odyss.  xiv.  422.  An  account  of 
this  Indian  suicide  is  given  hy  Arrian  vit,  Diod,  Sic.  xvii.  107„ 
iEHan  v.  6.  He  had  attained  the  age  of  seventy-three  years.  See 
also  references  to  bis  prediction  in  Ci^.  de  Div.  i.  23.,  and  VaL 
Max.  i.  8.* 

■*♦  B.C.  21.  Thislndiah  was  in  high  health  at  the  time:  his 
name,  according  to  Dio.  li.v.,  was  Sa,man;s ;  but  Strabo  calls  him, 
Jiarmanocbegus.* 
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be  crowned  for  his  victory.  Promachus  dnxik 
four  measures  of  wine^%  and  carried  oil' the  crown^ 
which  wa:s  worth  a  talent,  but  he  survived  it  only 
three  days.  The  rest  of  the  guests,  as  Chaires  in^ 
forms  us,  drank  to  such  a  degree,  that  forty-one  of 
them  lost  their  lives,  tlie  weather  having  set  iix 
extremely  cold  during  their  intoxication. 

When  he  arrived  at  Susa,  he^  married  his  friends 
to  Persian  ladies.  He  himself  set  them  tlie  ex-^ 
ample,  by  taking  Darius'  daughter  Statira  to 
wife,  and  then  distributed  among  his  principal 
officers  the  yirgins  of  highest  quality.  As  for 
those  Macedonians,  who  had  already  married  in 
Persia,  he  made  a  general  entertainment  in  com- 
memoration of  their  nuptials^^^.  NQ4efis  than  nine 
thousand  guests,  it  is  said,  sat  down  to  table,  and 
yet  he  presented  each  with  a  golden  cup  for  per- 
forming the  libation.  Every  thing  else  was  con- 
ducted with  the  utmost  magnificence  ;  he  even 
paid  oif  all  their  debts :  so  that  the  whole  expence 
amounted  to  nine  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
seventy  talents.  ' 

An  officer  who  had  but  one  eye,  named  Anti^ 
genes,  put  himself  upon  this  list  of  debtors,  and 
produced  a  person  who  declared  that  he  was  so 
much  in  his  books.  Alexander  paid  the  money; 
but  afterward  discovering  the  fraud,   he  angrily 

*'*  About  fourteen  qnarts.  The  c^ou«  was  6-]|^  pints.  (L.)  Athtn- 
jBUS  X.  10,,  after  Chares,  states  thatjhere  were  three  prizes  pro- 
posed (of  sixty,  thirty,  and  ten  minae  respectively)  for  the  first, 
second,  and  thir«l  drinkers^  and  that  of  the  brutal  competitort 
thirty-five  were  left  dead  on  the  spot^  and  five  more  died  soon 
afterward  in  their  tents  !* 

***  For  an  account  of  the  magnificence  of  these  nuptials,scejElian 
viii.  7»  Alexander  (we  are  told  by  Arrian  vii.)  had  already,  be- 
side Roxana,  married  Parysatis  the  youngest  daughter  of  King 
Ochus.  From  his  connexion  with  Statira  the  king»  of  Balaxaami 
derived  themselves  in  the.tii;ne  of  Marco  Polo,  i.  25* 
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forbade ^  him  the  court,  and  took  away  his  coraf' 

mission.  There  was  no  fault  to  be  found  with  him, 

as  a  soldier.     He  had  distinguished  himself  m  his 

youth  under  Philip,  at  the  siege  of  Perinthus, 

where  he  was  wounded  in  the  eye  with  a  dart  Aot 

from  one  of  the  engiues;  and  yet  he  would  neither 

suffer  it  to  be  taken  out,  nor  quit  the  field^  till  he 

had  repulsed  the  enemy,  and  forced  them  to  retire 

into  the  town.     This  poor  wretch  could  not  bear 

the  disgrace,  which  he  had  now  brought  upon 

himself;  his  grief  and  despair  were  so  immoderate, 

that   it  was  apprehended  he  would  put  an  end 

to  his  life.      To  prevent   this  catastrophe,    the 

king  forgave  him,   and  ordered  him  to  keep  the 

money. 

The  thirty  thousand  boys,   whom  he  had  left 
under  proper  masters,  were  now  grown  so  much, 
and  made  so  handsome  an  appearance,  and  (what 
wa^  of  more   importance)    had   gained  such  an 
activity  and  address  in  their  exercises,  that  he  was 
highly  delighted  with  them.     But  it  was  matter  of 
uneasiness  to  the  Macedonians,  who  were  appre- 
hensive that  the  king  would  have  less  regard  for 
themselves.     When  he  gave  the  invalids  therefore 
their  route  to  the  sea,  in  order  to  their  return,  the 
whole  army  considered  it  as  an  injurious  and  op- 
pressive measure:   *'  He  has  availed  himself,"  said 
they,    **  beyond  all  propriety,  of  their   services; 
**  and  he  now  sends  them  back  with  disorace,  and 
*'  turns  them  upon  the  hands  of  their  country  and 
»    **  their  parents,  in  a  very  different  condition  from 
**  that  in  which  he  received  them.     Why  dqes  Jtiot 
"  he  dismiss  us  all?     Why  does  not  he  reckon  all 
^*  the  Macedonians  incapable  of  service,  now  he 
*^has  got  this  body  of  young  dancers?  Let  him 
'^^  go  jvith  them,  and  conquer  the  world." 
Alexander,  incensed  at  this  mutinous  behaviour, 
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loaded  them  with  reproaMies;  and  ordering  them 
off,  took  Persians  for  his  guards,  ancj  filled  up 
other  offices  with  them.  When  they  saw  their 
king  with  these  new  attendants,  and  themseives 
rejected  and  spurned  with  dishonour,  they  were 
greatly  humbled.  They  lamented  their  fate  to 
each  other,  and  were  almost  frantic  with  jealousy 
ftnd  anger.  At  last  recovering  their  senses,  they 
.  repaired  to  the  king*s  tent  without  arms,  in  one 
thin  garment  only,  and  with  tears  and  lamenta- 
tions delivered  themselves  up  to  his  vengeance  ; 
desiring,  that  be  would  treat  them  as  ungrateftil 
3iien  deserved. 

Their  complaints  softened  him,  but  he  wouM 
not  appear  to  hearken  to  them.  They  stood  t\^a 
days  and  nights,  bemoaning  themselves-  in  this 
manner,  and  calling  for  their  master.  On  the 
third  day,  he  came  out  to  them  ;  and,  when  he  saw 
their  forlorn  condition,  he  wept  a  long  time. 
After  a  gentle  rebuke  for  their  misbehaviour,  he 
condescended  to  converse  with  them  more  freely, 
and  such  as  were  disabled  he  sent  away  with  mag* 
nificent  presents.  At  the  same  time,  he  signified 
his  pleasure  to  ANtipater,  that  at  all  public  di- 
versions they  should  have  the  most  honourable 
seats,  and  wear  chaplets  of  flowers  in  the  theatres: 
and  that  the  children  of  those,  who  had  lost  their 
lives  in  his  service,  should  have  their  fathers*  pay 
continued  to  them.  ^ 

When  he  came  to  Ecbatana  in  Media,  and  had 
■  despatched  the  most  urgent  affairs,  he  again  em- 
ployed himself  in  the  celebration  of  games  and 
other  public  solemnities;  for  which  purpose  three 
thousand  artificers,  lately  arrived  from  Greece, 
were  very  useful  to  him.  But,  unfortunately, 
in  the  midst  of  this  festivity,  Hepheestion  fell  sick 
of  a  fever. 
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As  a  young  man,  and  a  soldier,  he  could  not 
bear  to  "be  kept  to  strict  diet:  and  seizing  the 
ppportunity  of  dining,  when  hi^  physician  Glaucu$ 
was  gone  to  the  theatre,  he  ate  a  roasted  capon^ 
and  drank  a  cooler  full  of  wine;  ix\  consequence  of 
which  he  grew  Aytxrse,  and  died  a  few  days  after- 
ward. ^ 

Alexander's  grief  upon  this  occasion  exceeded 
all  bounds.  He  immediately  ordered  the  horses 
and  mules  to  be  shorn,  that  they  might  have  their 
share  iq  the  mourning,  and  with  the  same  view 
pulled  down  the  battlements  of  the  neighbouring 
cities*®^.  The  poor  physician  he  crucified.  He  for- 
bade the  flute,  and  all  other  music,  in  his  camp 
for  a  long  time.  This  continued  till  he  received 
an  oracle  from  Jupiter  Ammon,  enjoining  him  to 
revere  Hephaestion,  and  sacrifice  to  him  as  a  demi- 
god*": after  which,  he  sought  to  relieve  his  sorrow 
by  hunting,  or  rather  by  war;  for  his  game  were 
men.  In  thi$  expedition  he  conquered  the  Cus- 
sseans,  and  put  all  that  had  attained  years  of 
puberty  to  the  sword.  This  he  called  a  sacrifice 
to  Hepihaestipn's  manes ! 

He  intended  to  lay  out  ten  thousand  talents 
vpon  his  tomb,  and  other  monumental  ornaments; 
and  was  anxious  that  this  expence,  enormous  as 

■•^  Only  of  Ecbatanae,  if  we  may  trust  i^lian  vii,  8.,  where  his 
fafourite  had  e^^pired.  See  also  Arrian  vii.,  who  contradicts  muck 
of  this  account  of  bis  grief,  as  exaogerated  ;  thoiigli,  in  what  re- 
gards the  horses,  &c.  he  might  be  desirous  of  imitating  the  Per- 
sian customs.     See  Life  of  Aristides,  vol.      .p.     ^    .* 

'■^^  After  which,  he  so  far  reifeented  all  appearances  of  grief  upon 
Hephaestion's  account,  that  Lucian  (D«  wo/t  temer^  credendo  ca-  • 
lumnut)  informs  us,  he  was  on  the  point  of  throwing  Agathoctes  !o 
a  lion,  merely  for  having  shed  a  few  tvars  as  he  passed  by  his  tomb. 
This  story  however,  being  wholly  unsupported  by  other  writers, 
M.  De  St.  Croix  treats  as  apocryphal.  The  people,  mentioned  be- 
low, are  by  Arrian  viL  and  Diod.  Sic.  xvii.  3.  called  "  Cosseians:' 
but  neither  of  those  historians  mentions  this  sanguinary  and  im- 
probable massacre.* 
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it  was,  should  be  exceeded  by  the  workmanship,  as 
well  as  the  design.  He  therefore  desired  to  have 
Stasicrates  for  his  architect,  whose  genius  promised 
a  happy  boldness  and  grandeur  and  sublimity  in 
every  thing  tliat  he  planned.  This  was  the  man 
who  had  told  him,  some  time  before,  that  Mount 
Athos  in  Thrace  was  most  capable  of  being  cut 
into  a' human  figure;  and  that,  if  he  had  but  his 
orders,  he  would  convert  it  into  a  statue  fof  him, 
the  most  lasting  and  conspicuous  in  the  world: 
A  statue,  which  should  have  a  city  with  ten  thou- 
sand inhabitants  in  it's  left  hand,  and  a  river  that 
flowed  to  the  sea  with  a  strong  current  in  it's 
right^®^.  Alexander  did  not  however  embrace  the 
proposal,  though  he  was  at  that  time  busying 
nimself  with  his  architects,  in  corntriving  and  lay* 
ing  out  even  more  absurd  and  expensive  designs. 

As  he  was  advancing  toward  Babylon,  Near- 
chus,  who  was  returned  from  his  expedition  oh 
the  ocean  and  come  up  the  Euphrates,  declared 
that  he  had  met  some  Chaldaeans,  who  were  strong- 
ly of  opinion  that  Alexander  should  not  enter 
that  city.  But  he  slighted  the  warnings  and  con- 
tinued his  march.  Upon  his  approach  to  the  walls, 
he  saw  a  great  number  of  crows  fighting,  some  of 
which  fell  dead  at  his  feet.  Soon  after  this,  being 
informed  that  Apollodorus  governor  of  Babylon 
had  been  sacrificing,  in  order  to  consult  the  gods 
concerning  him,  he  sent  for  Pythagoras  the  sooth- 
sayer^^;  and,"  as  he  did  not  deny  the  facty  he  asked 
him  how  the  entrails  of  the  victim  appeared. 
Pythagor^  answered,  the  liver  was  without  a  head. 

*^^  He  built  also  Alexandria,  and  rebuilt  the  temple  of  Diana  at 
Epb<>i5kUS.* 

^^^  Brother  of  Apollodorus,  as  wc  learn  from  Arrian  ib.,  and 
Diod.  Sic.  xvii.  1l6.  The  latter  historian  gives  us  a  great  many 
more  presages,  equally  terrible!* 
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**  A  terrible  presage,  indeed!"  faid  Alexatider.. 
He  let  Pythagoras, however,  go  with  impunity;  but 
be  began  to  be  sorry,  that  he  had  not  listened  to 
Nearchus.  He  lived  mostly  in  his  pavilion  with- 
out the  walls,  and  diverted  himself  with  sailing 
up  and  down  the  Euphrates.  For  there  had  happened 
several  other  ill  omens,  which  caused  him  conside- 
rable disturbance.  One  of  the  largest  and  hand- 
somest lions,  that  were  kept  in  Babylon,  was  attack- 
ed and  kicked  to  death  by  an  ass.  One  day  he 
stripped  for  the  refreshment  of  oil,  and  to  play  at 
ball:  at  the  conclusion  of  the  sport  the  young 
men  who  p}ayed  with  him,  going  to  fetch  his 
clothes,  beheld  a  man  sitting  in  profound  silence 
upon  his  throne,  dressed  in  the  royal  robes,  and 
with  the  diadem,  upon  his  head.  They  demanded 
who  he  was,  and  it  was  a  long  time  before  he  would 
give  them  any  answer.  Atlast,  recovering  his  sen3es. 
He  said ;  ^ 'My  name  is  Dionysius,  and  I  am  a  native 
* '  of  Messene.  Upon  a  criminal  process  being  insti- 
**  tuted  against  me,  I  left  thatplace,  and  embarked 
**  for  Babylon.  There  I  have  been  kept  in  chains 
^'  a  long  time.  But  this  day  the  god  Serapis 
''appeared  to  me,  and  broke  my  chains;  after 
*/  which  he  conducted  me  hither,  and  ordered  me 
**  to  put  on  this  robe  and  diadem,  and  sit  here  in 
"  silence." 

'  After  the  man  had  thus  explained  himself, 
Alexander  by  the  advice  of  his  soothsayers  put 
him  to  death*  But  the  anguish  of  his  mind  in- 
creased ;  on  one  hand,  he  almost  despaired  of  the 
support  of  heaven,  and  on  the  other  he  distrusted 
his  friends.  He  was  most  afraid  of  Antipater  and 
his  sons ;  one  of  whom,  named  lolaus^^^   was  his 

***  Arrian  and  Curtius  call  him  *  lollas/     Plularch  calls  liiin 

*  Idas'  belov^.  (L.)  For  Alexander's  suspicion  of  Cassander,  see  Val, 

'Max.  i.  7.     Plutarch  is  rather  too  compendious  in  what  fuUowSj 
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cup-bearer ;  the  other,  named  Cassarider,  had  lately 
arrived  from  Macedon,  and  happening  to  see  some? 
barbarians^  prostrate  themselves  before  the  king, 
Kke  a  man  accustomed  only  to  the  Grecian  man- 
ners and  a  stranger  to  such  a  sight,  burst  out  into 
a  loud  laugh.  Alexandef,  enraged  at  the  affront, 
seized  him  by  the  hair,  and  with  both  hands  dashed 
his  head  against  the  wall.  Cassander  afterward 
attempted  to  vindicate  his  father  against  his  ac- 
cusers, which  greatly  irritated  the  king.  *^  What 
"is  this  talk  of  thine?"  said  he.  ''  Dost  thou 
"think  that  men,  who  had  suffered  no  injury, 
** would  come  so  far  to  bring  a  false  charge?" 
^^  Their  coming  so  far,"  replied  Cassander,  **  is  an 
**  argument  that  the  charge  is  false,  because  they  are 
"  at  a  distance  from  those,  who  are  able  to  contra- 
"dict  them."  At  this  Alexander  smiled,  and 
3aid,  *'  These,  are  some  of  Aristotle's  sophisms^ 
"  which  are  equally  conclusive  on  either  side  of  the 
"  question.  But  be  assured,  if  these  men  have  had 
**  the  least  injustice  done  them,    I  will  make  you 

"repent  it." 

This  and  other  menaces  left  such  a  terror  upoii 
Cassander,  and  made  so  lasting  arfimpression  upon 
his  mind,  that  many  years  afterward,  when  he  was 
king  of  Macedon  and  master  of  all  Greece,  as  he 
was  walking'about  at  Delphi  and  taking  a  view  of 
the  statues,  the  sudden  sight  of  that  of  Alexander 
is  said  to  have  struck  him  with  so  much  horror,  ai^ 
to  have  made  him  shiver  and  shake  in  every  joint  j 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  recovered  from 
the  giddiness  of  brain,  which  it  produced. 

When  Alexander  had  once  abandoned  himself 
to  superstition,  his  mind  M^as  so  worried  by  vain 
fears  and  anxieties,  that  he  turned  the  least  incident, 

as  he  says  nothing  of  any  accusers  of  Antlpater  having  arrived  at 
Bttbylou.* 
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which  was  hi  ahy  respect  Strange  und  extraor- 
dinary, into  a  sign  or  a  prodigy.  The  court 
swarmed  with  sacrificers,  purifiers,  and  prognosti- 
cators  ;  these  were  all  to  be  seen  exercising  their 
talents  there.  So  true  it  is,  that  though  the  dis- 
belief of  religion  and  contempt  of  things  divine  i^ 
a  great  evil,  yet  superstition  is  a  greater.  For  as 
water  gains  upon  low  grounds^^,  so  superstition 
prevails  over  a  dejected  mind,  and  fills  it  with 
fear  and  folly.  This  was  now  the  case  with  Alex- 
ander. Upon  the  receipt  however  of  some  oracles 
concerning  Hephsestion,  from  the  god  whom  he 
commonly  consulted,  he  dismissed  his  sorrows, 
and  employed  himself  in  festive  sacrifices  and  en- 
tertainments. 

One  day,  after  he  had  given  Nearchus  a  sump- 
tuous treat,  he  went  according  to  custom  to  refresh 
himself  in  the  bath,'  before  he  retired  to  rest.  But 
in  the  mean  time  Medius  came,  and  invited  him 
to  take  part  in  a  carousal,  and  he  could  not  deny 
him.  There  he  drank  the  whole  of  that  night  and 
the  iiext  day,  till  at  last  he  found  a  fever  comitig 
upon  him.  It  did  not  however  seize  him  as  he 
was  drinking  the  cup  of  Hercules^^^  neither  did  he 
£nd  a  sudden  pain  in  his  back,  as  if  it  had  been 
pierced  with   a  spear.     These  are  circumstances 

'^*  The  text  in  this' place  is  coirupt.  For  the  sake  of  those 
readers,  who  have  not  Bryan's  edition  of  the  Greek,  we  give  the 
emendation  which  the  learned  Moses  du  Soul  proposes :  h  hi(nhu' 
^0M«,  3*1X199  i^ilarci  an  ^^oc  to  TaarmnfAtfov  xiti  KATANTE£  'P£0T£A, 
tiStTiTfi^aq  xa»  foCtt  tof  AX<|«»^|^9  ANEIIAHPOT. 

'93  Plutarch  here  seems  to  intend  negativing  the  account  given  by 
Diod.  Sic.  xvii.  1 17.,  and  Q.  Curt.  x.  4-.  The  '  Cup  of  Hercules', 
Xylander  thinks,  was  only  a  cup  drank  in  honour  of  that  demi- 
god :  but  Athenseus  xi.  5.,  and  Cicero  V«rr.  vi.,  speak  expressly  of 
cups  of  this  name,  which  the  former  in  particular  represents  as 
having  two  handles  and  being  very  large.  In  the  same  writer  x. 
9.»  and  MVibu  iii.  23.,  we  have  a  detail  of  the  excesses  of  Alexan- 
der^s  ilnnking-bouts.* 
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invented  by- writerd,  who  thought  the  cat^trophtf 
of  so  noble  a  tragedy  should  be  something  affecting 
and.  extraordinary.  Aristobulus  informs  us,  that 
in  the  rage  of  his  fever  and  the  violence  of  his 
thirst  he  took  a  draught  of  wine,  which  threw  him 
into  a  phrensy,  and  that  he  died  the  thirtieth  of 
the  month  Daesius^^* 

But,  in  his  own  journal,  the  account  of  his  sick- 
ness is  as  follow^.*  "  On  the  eighteenth  of  the 
month  Daesius,  finding-  himself  feverish,  he.  lay 
in  his  bath-room.  The  next  day,  after  he  -had 
bathed,  he  removed  into  his  bed-chamber,  and 
played  many  hours  with  Medius  at  dice.  In 
the  evening  he  again  bathed,  and  after  having 
^^acrificed  to  the  gods  ate  his  supper.  In  the 
night,  the  fever  returned.  On  the  twentieth  he 
also  bathed,  and  after  the  customary  sacrifice  sat 
in  the  bath-room,  and  diverted  himself  with 
hearing  Nearchus  tell  the  story  of  his  voyage^ 
and  all  that  was  most  observable  with  respect  to 
the  ocean.  The  twenty-first  was  spent  in  th^ 
same  manner.  The  fever  iucrease<l,  and  he  had 
a  very  bad  night.  The  twenty-second,  th^ 
fever  was  violent.  He  ordered  his  bed  to  be 
removed,  -  and  placed  by  the  great  bath.  Ther« 
he  talked  to  his  generals  about  the  vacancies  in 
his  army,  and  desired  that  they  might  be  filled 
up  with  experienced  officers.  On  the  twenty- . 
fourth,  he  was  much  worse.  He  chose,  however, 
to  be  carried  to  assist  at  the  sacrifice.  He  like-r. 
wise  gave  orders,  that  the  principal  officers  of 
the  army  should  wait  within  the  court,  and  the 
others  keep  watch  all  night  without.  On  the 
twenty-fifth,  he  was  removed  to  his  palace  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river,   where  he  slept  a  little, 

■'*  B.  C.  324.     At  the  age  of  thirty- two  years,  ten  months,  and 
twenty-two  days,  of  which  he  had  reigned  upward  of  twelve.* 
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but  the  fever  did  not  abat^;  and,  when  bis  |[ene- 
rals  entered  the  room,  he  was  speechless.  He 
continued  so  through  the  whole  of  the  following 
day.  The  Macedonians  by  this  time,  thinking 
that  he  was  dead,  came  to  the  gates  with  loud 
i[ilamours ;  and  threatened  the .  great  officers  iA 
such  a  manner,  that  they  were:  forced  to  admit 
them,  and  suflFcr  them  all  to  pass  unarmed  by  the 
bed-sidc;  On  the '  twenty-seventh,  Python  and 
Seleucus^^*  were  sent  to  the  temple  of  Serapis,  to 
inquire  whether  they  should  carry  Alexander 
thither,  and  the  deity  ordered  that  they  should 
aot  remove  him.  On  the  twenty-eighth,  in 
the  evening,  he  died."  These  particulars  arc 
extracted^  almost  word  for  word,  from  his  owa 
Diary.  r 

There  was  no  suspicion  of  poison  at  the  time  of 
his  death  ;  but  six  years  afterward  (we  are  told) 
Olympias,  upon  some  information  given  her,  put 
a  number  of  people  to  death;  and  ordered,  the  re* 
mains  of  lolas,  who  was  supposed  to  have  admi* 
nistered  the  draught,  to  be  dug  out  of  his  grave. 
Those  who  say  that  Aristotle  advised  Antipater  to 
such  a  horrid  deed,  and"  furnished  him  with  the 
poison  sent  to  Babylon,'  quote  one  Agnothemis  as 
their  author,  who  pretended  to  have  bad  the  story 
from  king  Antigonus.  The  poison,  they  add,  was 
a  water  of  a  cold  and  deadly  quality^^,  which 

■^  With  some  others,  according  to  Arrian  vii.  For  Olympias' 
languinary  executions,  mentioned  below,  see  Diod.  Sic.  xix.  11.* 

^"^  Hence  it  was  called  •  the  Stygian  Water/  Nonacris  was  a 
tity  in  Arcadia.  (L.)  Herod,  vi.  74,  A  water  equally  deleterious  was 
to  be  found  in  Thessaly,  near  Tempe,  we  are  told  by  Seneca 
Quaest.  Nat.  xxv.,  and  Plin.  H.  N.  xii.  64.  See  also  Q..Curt. 
X.  14.,  who  apparently  comprehends  The«saly  under  the  nam« 
^  Macedon.'  Some  authors  for  an  *  ass' '  hoof  read  thai  of  '  a 
horse,'  dl*  *  a  mule.* 
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distils  from  a  rock  in  the  t€i;ritory  of  Nbnadris  i 
and  that  they  receive  it,  as  they  would  do  so  many 
dew-drops,  and  keep  it  in  an  ass'  hoof:  it's  ex- 
treme coldness  and  acrimony  being  such,  thit  it 
makes  it's  way  through  all  other  kinds  of  vessels; 
Thb  generality,  however,  look  upon  the  story  of 
the  poison  as  a  mere  fable ;  and  they  have  this 
strong  argument  in  their  favour,  that  though  on 
account  of  the  disputes  in  which  the  great  officers 
were  for  many  days  engaged,  the  body  lay  in  a 
sultry  place  unembalmed,  it  showeil  no  sign  of  any 
such  taint,  but  continued  fresh  and  clear^^. 

Roxana  was  now  pregnant*^,  and  therefore  had 
great  attention  paid  her  by  the  Macedonians. 
But  being  extremely  jealous  of  Statira,  she  laid  a 
snare  forlier  by  a  forged  letter,  as  from  Alexander; 
and  having  thus  gotten  her  into  her  power,  she 
sacrificed  both  her  and  her  sister.  And  threw  their 
bodies  into  a  well,  which  she  filled  up  with  earth. 
In  this  murther,  Perdiccas  was  her  accomplice.  He 
no^  indeed  exercised  the  principal  power,  in  the 
name  of  Afrhidseus,  whom  he  treated. rather  as  a 
screen  than  as  a  king. 

*^^  Thirty  days,  according  to  ^lian  xii.  64. :  after  which,  on 
Aristander'sannotinciugthat  thi?  possession  ofthe royal  corpse  would 
give  stability  to  the  kingdom  wher«  it  was  interred,  Ptolemy  by 
many  stratagems  got  it  conveyed  to  Alexandria  (see  also  Diod. 
Sic,  xix.,  Strabo  xvii.,  and  Q.  Curt,  x.)  ;  and  the  conditoriwn  of 
this  great  conqueror,  if  we  could  admit  the  various  arguments  ad- 
duced by  Dr.  Clarke  in  his  *  Tomb  of  Alexander,'  is  now  in  the 
British  Museum.* 

'^*  Her  son,  called  Alexander,  with  his  half-brother  Hercules 
(the  son  of  Barsine)  and  the  two  mothers,  were  put  to  deajth  by 
Cassanller.  See  Justin  xv.  2.,  Diod.  Sic.  xix.  105.,  xx.28.  Phi- 
linna,  mentioned  below,  was  of  Larisaa.  Just.  xiii.  2.  Her  son 
Arrhidaeus  (as  the  name,  according  to  the  correct  Dr.  Gillies,  in 
his  iate  work  on  the  Interval  between  Alexander  and  Augustus, 
ought  to  be  written)  took  the  appellation  of  Philip,  and  reigned 
six  years;  at  the  expiration  of  which,  Olympias  got  him  put  to 
death.* 
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Arrhidaeus  was  the  son  of  Philip  by  a  courtesan 
named  Philinna,  a  womanrof  low  birth.  His  de- 
ficiency in  understanding  was  the  consequence  of 
a  distemper,  in  which  neither  nature  nor  accident 
had  any  share.  For  it  is  said,  there  was  some- 
thing amiable  and  great  in  him,  when  a  boy; 
which  Olympias  perceiving,  gave  him  potions  that 
disturbed  his  brain^^. 

*99  portraits  of  the  same  person,  taken  at  (liffcrent  periods  of  life, 
though  they  widely  differ  from  each  other,  retain  a  resemblance 
upon  the  whole.  And  so  it  fares,  in  general,  with  the  characters 
of  men.  But  to  this  remark  Alexander  seems  to  have  been  an 
exception ;  for  nothing  can  admit  of  greater  dissimilarity  than 
that  which  at  different  times,  and  in  different  circumstances,  en* 
ttred  into  his  disposition.  He  was  brave  and  pusillanimous,  mer- 
ciful and  cruel,  modest  and  vain,  abstemious  and  luxurious,  ra- 
tional and  superstitious,  polite  and  overbearing,  politic  and  im- 
prudent. Neither  were  these  changes  casual,  or  temporary :  the 
style  of  his  character  underwent  a  total  revolution,  and  he  passed 
from  virtue  to  vice  in  a  regular  and  progressive  manner.  Muni- 
ficence und  pride  were  the  only  characteristics,  which  never  for- 
sook him^  If  there  were  any  vice,  of  which  ha  was  incapable,  it 
was  avarice ;  if  any  virtue,  it  was  humility. 
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SUMMARY. 

Enniity  of  Cmsar  and  SyUa.  Castar  taken  hg  pirates,  holds  them  in 
great  contempt f  and  ^  afterward  has  them  crucified.  IJis  great  tt^m 
for  eloquence  ;  his  popularity*  He  pronounces  a  funeral  panegyric 
upon  his  wife  f  and  marries  Pompeia .  P/aeev  the  imi^s  and  trophieo 
ofJtfariusintlwCapUol:  is  elected  chSef-poniiff.  Cicero  reproached 
for  hav&ig  spared  him,  ai  the  time  of  CdfUitte'^  conspiracy,  Thie  se- 
nate, to  Counierhaldnce  his  power ^  make,  a  fnonihty  distHdution  of 

'  hread'Com  to  the  people,  Clodius  gets  htntseff  introduced  into  Pom* 
poia's  house,  at  the  cetebralion  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Bona  Deo, 
CcBsar  divorces  his  toife,  and  Clodius  is  acquitted,  Ctesar^s  conduct  in 
Spain,  of  which  province  he  had  been  appoinled  governor.  Hs  me- 
diates between  Pompey  and  Crassus ;  and  by  their  influence  obtains 
the  coruulship.  Disgraceful  behaviour  of  Casar  and  Pompey :  Cat^ 
has  Cato  taken  into  custody,  and  immediately  released-  Summary  of 
Cassar^s  successes  in  Gaul.  Instances, of  the  attachment  of  his  officers 
and  soldiers  :  how  he  wins  their  affection.  His  temperance :  first  cx^ 
pedition  itUo  Gaul :  second  war  against  Ariovistus.  He  gains  a  com* 
plete  victory  over  him  :  defeats  the  Belgce  :  cuts  in  pieces  the  JVervii: 
has  the  government  ^  Gaul  granted  him  for  jive  years  t  makes  war 
upon  the  Usipetes  and  Tenchteri$  ravages  the  country  beyond  the 
Rhine ;  passes  over  into  Britain.  Revolt  in  Gaul.  He  defeats  Am" 
hiorix.  Verdngetorix  rebels, .  Ctesar  invests,  him  in  Alexia ;  and 
defeats  a  large  army,  whkh  came  to  its  relief.  F'ercingetorix  sur- 
renders.  Commencement  of  the  quarrel  between  Ctesar  and  Pompey. 
Pompey  elected  sole  consul,  Cassar  applies  for  another  consulship, 
and  for  a  continuance  of  his  commission  irt  Gaul,  Pompey*  s  error, 
with  regard  to  levying  troops.    Ctesar  proposes  to  lay  down  his  arms, 
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«ji  erudition  $hMt  P^mpe^  4of$  the  tame  $  lowert  hi$  iemmii$  i  teU 
iff  for  Jriminum ;  apd  taket  pottetsion  ofii.  Can»temation  escUed 
in  Rome.  Pompe^  havea  thai  city.  Different  feelingi  of  iffe  inha^ 
,  bitanti^  Ccf$ar  entert  it :  goet  into  Spain  t  $et$  oid  in  puriuU 
of  Pompey  i  undertaket  to  erou  io  Bnfnduiium  in  «  emoB  vemeU 
DiitresBes  of  his  army,  Pompejf  gmini  «  victotSff  hi^  nc^eet$  ifi  . 
improve  it.  Cofsar  decamps  s  and  Pompey  i$  i^nwiUingiy  induced  to 
march  after  him*  Abundance  restored  to  Ca:mr'$  troops.  The  armies 
in  sight  of  each  other  at  PharsaUa*  Different  presages.  Arrange' 
ments  of  the  two  generah.  Casar  gains  the  victory.  His  subsequent 
exprestions  and  behaviour.  Prediction  of  Cornelius,  Csesar*s  tear* 
on  receiving  the  signet  of  Pompey.  Cleopatra  gets  herseff  carried 
to  Carsar^  as  a  bale  if  goods  i  he  places  her  on  the  throne  rf  Egypt  ^  ' 
Rapi^Uy  of  his  Asiatic  victories.  Insolence  ^Anltony^  and  his  oU^er 
friends.  He  pa$ses  over  into  ^rica  :  His  distress  for  provisions*  < 
in  one  day  he  defeats  three  generals^  and  takes  their  three  camps. 
His  motive  for  composing  the  *  AnU-Cato,*  Census^  proving  the 
immense  depopulation  occasioned  by  the  civil  wars,  Catar  defeats 
Pompey'' s  sons  in  Spain :  is  appointed  perpetual  dictator.  His  irre* 
proachable  conduct.  He  projects  new  conquests^  and  other  great 
undertakings  ,*  reforms  the  calendar ;  incurs  general  odium  by  his 
passion  for  the  title  of  king,  A  atony  offers  him  a  diadem  f  which  ho 
refuses,'  Commencement  of  the  conspiracy  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  : 
Presages  ominous  of  his  death.  He  goes  to  the  senate^  notwithstand* 
ing  various  warnings;  is  fint  wounded  by  Casca^  then  slam  by  the 
reH  of  the  coT\»pirator»,  Brutus  and  Cassiu^  address  the  people.  Po^ 
pularfury  against  the  murlherert*  Death  of  Cassius;  and  of  Brutus, 
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yVHEN  Svlla  had  made  himself  master  of 
Rome\  he  endeavoured  tp  make  Caesar  repudiate 
Cornelia,  the  daughter  of  Cinna,  one  of  the  late 

*  Some  imagine,  that  the  beginning  of  this  Life  is  lost;  but,  if 
they  re-peruse  the  Introduction  to  the  Life  of  Alexander,  that 
notion  will  vanish.  (L.)  Plutarch  indeed,  hastening  to  moreim* 
portant  matters,  neglects  giving  any  account  of  his  youth  (which 
was  distinguished  by  nothing  very  memorable)  as  Suetonius,  and 
Y.  Pater,  ii.  41.,  have  also  done  in  their  respective  compositions.* 
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tyrants ;  and  finding  he  could  not  effect  it,  either 
by  hopes  or  fears^  he  confiscated  her  dowry, 
Gaesar,  indeed,  as;  a  relation  to  Mari us,  was  natu- 
rally an  enemy  to  Sylla,  Old  Marius  had  mar-r 
ried  Julia,  Caesar's  aunt;  and  therefore  young 
Marius,  his  son  by  that  marriage,  was  Csesar's 
cousin-german.  At  first  Sylla,  amidst  the  vast 
number  of  proscriptions  which  engaged  his  atten- 
tion, overlooked  this  enemy;  but  Caesar,  not  so 
content,  offered  himself  to  the  people  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  priesthood^  -though  he  had  not  yet 
attained  to  years  of  maturity.  Sylld,  however, 
Exerted  his  influence  against  him,  and  he  miscar- 
ried. The  dictator  afterward  thought  of  having 
him  taken  off;  and  when  some  of  his  friends  re- 
marked that  there  was  no  need  to  put  such  a  boy 
to  death,  he  answered,  **  Their  sagacity  was  small, 
*Mf  they  did  not  in  that  boy  see  many  Mariuses." 

This  saying  being  reported  to  Caesar,  he  fora  long 
time  concealed  himself,  wandering  up  and  dowix 
in  the  country  of  the  Sabines.  Amidst  his  move- 
ments fron^house  to  house  he  fell  sick,  and  upon  that 
account  was  obliged  to  be  carried  iri  a  litter.  The  sol- 
diers employed  by  Sylla  to  search  those  parts,  and 
drag  the  proscribed  persons  from  their  retreats,  one 

'  •  Caesar  would  not  make  such  a  sacrifice  to  the  dictator  hs 
Piso  had 'done,  who  divorced  his  wife  Annia  at  his  command. 
Pompey  likewise,  for  the  sake  of  Sylla's  alliance,  divorced  Anr 
tistia* 

^  Caesar  had  the  priesthood,  befon  Sylla  was  dictator.  Iri 
the  seveliteenth  year  of  his  age,  he  bn  ke  his  engagement  to  Cos- 
siitia  (though  she  was  of  a  consular  and  opulent  family)  and 
married  Cornelia  the  daughter  of  C^nna,  by  who^e  interf^st  and 
that  of  Marius  he  was  created  Flamen  Diafis,  or  Priest  of  Jupiter. 
Sylla,  when  absolute  master  of  Rome,  insisted  upon  his  divorcing 
Cornelia,  and  on  his  refasal  deprived  him  of  that  office.  (Su£T. 
in  Jul.,  and  V.  Pater,  i'i.  43.) 
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night  fell  in  with  him ;  but  Cornelius*,  who  com- 
inanded  thqm,  was  prevailed  upon  by  a  bribe  of 
two  talents  to  let  him  go. 

He  then  hastened  to  sea,  and  sailed  to  Bithynia, 
where  he  craved  protection  from  Nicomedes  the 
king.  His  stay,  however,  with  him  was  not  long. 
He  re-imbarked,  and  was  taken  near  the  isle  of 
Pharcpacusa  by  pirates,  ^  who  were  masters  of  that 
sea,  and  blocked  up  all  the  passages  with  a  number 
of  galleys  and  other  vessels.  They  asked  him  only 
twenty  "talents  for  his  ransom.  He  laughed  at 
their  demand,  as  the  consequence  of  their  not 
knowing  whom  they  had  in  their  possession,  and 
promised  them  fifty.  To  raise  the  money,  he  des- 
patched his  attendants  to  different  cities,  and  in 
the  mean  time  remained  with  only  a  single  friend* 
and  two  footmen  among  these  Cilicians,  who  con- 
sidered murther  as  a  trifle.  Caesar  however  held 
them  in  great  contempt,  and  used  to  send,  when- 
ever* h?  went  to  $leep,  and  order  them  to  keep  si- 
tence.  He  lived  thus  among  them  thirty-eight 
days,  as  if  they  had  been  his  guards,  rather  than 
his  keepers.  Perfectly  fearless  and  secure,  he  join- 
ed in  their  diversions,  and  took  his  exercises  among 
thejn.  He^  Avrote  poems  and  orations,  and  rehears- 
ed tiiem  to  these  pirates ;  and,  when  they  express- 

*  Phagita,  a  frcedman  of  Sylla.  This  exaction  Caesar,  upon  bis 
attaining  sovereign  power,  could  nevier  persuade  himself  to  reient. 

(Suet.  7>.) 

The  isle,  or  rather  isles,  of  Pharmacusa  (for,  according;  to  Steph. 
Byzant.,  there  were  two  of  that  name)  which  are  mentioned  below, 
were  near  Salamis.* 

5  *  A  physician,'  says  Suet.  5.,  which  Casaubon  well  defeuds  ; 
though  many  critics  for  mcdicus  would  read  amkuSy^  as  the  Roman 
physicians  were  not  elevated  to  the  rank  or  st)ciety  of  gentlemen 
till  the  ensuing  generation,  when  Augustus  was  cured  of  a  dangerous 
illness  by  Antonius  Musa.  The  ransom,  we  learn  from  Y.  Fatcrc. 
ii.  42.,  was  advanced  by  the  cities  of  Asia  out  of  the  pul^iic  purse,* 
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ed  no  admiration,  he  called  them  dunces  and  bar-i 
barians.  Nay,  he  often  threatened  to  crucify  them. 
They  were  delighted  with  these  freedoms,  which 
.they  imputed  to  his  frank  and  facetious  vein.  JJut 
as  soon  as  the  money  was  brought  from  Miletus, 
and  he  had  recovered  his  liberty,  he  manned  some 
vessels  in  the  port  of  that  clty^,  in  order  to  attack 
these  corsairs.  He  found  them  still  lying  at  an- 
chor off  the  island,  took  most  of  them  together 
'  with  the  money,  and  imprisoned  them  at  Perga-. 
mus.  After  which,  he  applied  to  Junius,  who 
th^n  commanded  in  Asia,  because  to  him.  as  prae- 
tor it  belonged  to  punish  them.  Junius  having 
an  eye  upon  the  money,  which  was  a  considerable 
sum,  demurred  about  the  matter ;  and  C©sar  per- 
ceiving his  intention  returned  to  Pergamus,  and 
crucified  all  the  prisoners  himself,  as  he  had  often 
threatened  to  do  at  Pharmacusa,  when  they  sup- 
posed him  to  be  only  in  jest. 

When  Sylla's  power  began  to  be  upon  the  de- 
cline, Csesar's  friends  pressed  him  to  return  to 
Rome.  But  he  first  went  to  Rhodes,  to  study  un- 
der Apollonius  the  son  of  Molo'^,  who  taught  rhe- 

*  Dacicr  reads  *  Mclos,'  whidi  was  one  of  the  Cjrdades,  but 
Im^  does  not  quote  his  authority. 

^  It  should  be  *  Apollonius  Molo/  not  *  Apollonius  the  son  of 
Molo.'  According  to  Suetonius,  Caesar  h^d  studied  under  him  at 
]R.ome  before  this  adventure  of  the  pirates.  In  the  Life  of  Cicero, 
Plutarch  falls  into  the  same  mistake.  Thus  far  Dacier;  and  Rti- 
auld  and  other  critics  say  the  same.  Yet  Strabo  (xiv.)  informs 
lis,  Molo  and  Apollonius  were  two  different  men.  He  affirms 
that  they  were  both  natives  of  Alabanda  a  city  of  Caria^  that  they 
were  both  scholars  of  JNlenacles  the  Alabandian,  and  that  they 
both  professed  the  satne  art  at  Rhodes ;  though  Molo  went  thither 
later  than  Apollonius,  who  upon  that  account  applied  to  him  the 
phrase  of  Homer,  Oft  ftoXwr.  Cicero  likewise  seems  to  distinguish 
them,  calling  the  one  Molo  and  the  other  Apolltmius  the  Ahi* 
bandian,  especially  in  hii  De  OrAtore  (i.)>  where  h«  intro- 
duces M.  Antonius  speaking  of  liim  thus :  "  For  this  one  tliiiijg,  1 
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toric  there  with  great  reputation,  and  was  a  man 
of  irreproachable  manners.  Cicero,  likewise,  waai 
one  of  his  scholars.  Ca?sar  is  said  to  have  had  hap- 
py talents  from  nature  for  a  public  speaker,  and 
he  did  not  want  ambition  to  cultivate  them,  so 
that  he  was  undoubtedly  the  second  orator  ia 
Ilome  ;  and  he  might  have  been  the  first,  had  he 
not  rather  chosen  the  pre-eminence  in  arms.  Thus, 
he  never  reached  that  pitch  of  eloquence,  to  whFch 
his  powers  vould  have  raised  him,  being  engaged 
in  those  wars  and  political  intrigues,  which  at  last 
gained  him  the  empire.  Hence  it  was,  that  after- 
ward in  his  *  Anti-cato,'  which  he  wrote  in  answer 
to  a  book  of  Cicero's,  he  desired  his  readcre,  •*  Not 
to  expect  in  the  performance  of  a  military  man 
the  style  of  a  complete  orator,  who  liad  bestowed 
the  whole  of  his  time  upon  such  studies." 

On  his  return  to  Rome,  he  impeached  Dola- 
bella  for  misdemeanors  in  his  government,  and 
many  cities,  of  Greece  by  their  evidence  supported 
the  charge.  Dolabella  was  acquitted.  Caesar  how- 
ever, in  acknowledgement  of  the  readiness  which 
Greece  had  shown  to  serve  him,  assisted  her  in 
her  prosecution  of  Publius  Antonius  for  corrup- 
tion. The  cause  was  brought  before  Marcus  Lu- 
eullus,  praetor  of  M^cedon  :  and  Caesar  pleaded  it 
in  so  powerful  a  manner,'  that  the  defendant  was 
forced  to  appeal  to  the  tribunes   of  the  people; 

"^akvays  liked  Apollomus  the  Alabandian :  'though  he  taught  for 
"  money,  he  did  not  suffer  any,  whora  he  thought  incapable 
''  of  making  a  figure  as  orators,  to  lose  their  time  and  labour  with 
*'  hiin  ;  but  sent  them  home,  exhpVting  them  to  apply  themselves 
**  to  that  art,  for  \yhich  they  were  in  his  opinion  the  best  qualified." 
To  solve  this  difficulty,  we  are  wiilir^  to  suppose  with  lluauld, 
that  there  were  two  Molos,  contemporaries ;  for  the  testimonies  of 
Suetonius  (Jul.  iv.)  and  ofQuintilian  (xii.  6.),  that  Csesar  and 
(Cicero  lyere  jiupils  to  Apolloniut  Molo^  can  never  be  over-ruled. 
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alleging,   that  he  was  not  upon  equal  terras  witl^ 
ihe  Greeks  in  Greece, 

The  eloquence,  -which  he  displayed  a.t  Rome  iu 
defending  persons  impeached,  gained  him  a  con- 
3iderable  interest,  and  hi^  engagmg  address  an4 
.  conversation  carried  the  hearts  o,f  the  people. 
For  he  had  a  degree  of  condescension,  not  to  be 
pxpected  from  so  young  a  man.  At  the  same  time, 
the  liberality  of  his  tableand  the  magnificence  ofhi^ 
expence  gradually  increased  his,  power,  and 
brou«:ht  him  into  the  adminisftration.  Those  wha 
envied  him  imagine^l,  that  his  resourcei?  would  soon 
fail,  and  therefore  at  first  made  light  of  his  grow- 
ing popularity.  But  when  it  had. sprung  up  to 
i^uch  fi  height  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to,, 
destroy  it,  and  plainly  tended  to  the  ruin  of  the 
constitution,  they  discovered  too  late,  that  no, 
beginnings  of  things  however  small  are  to  be  neg- 
lected ;  because  continuance  makes  them  great,  and 
the  very  contempt,  in  which  they  a;'e  held,  enable^ 
them  to  gain  irresistible  sway, 

Cipero  seems  to  haye  been  the  first,  whp  sus- 
pected something  formidable  from  the  flattering 
calm  of  Caesar's  political  conduct,  and  under  th^. 
smiles  of  his  benignity  detected  his  pernicious  in- 
tentions. **  I  perceive,"  said  the  orator,  *'an  in- 
*'  clinationfor  tyjanny,  in  all  that  he  projects  and 
**  executes ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  wlien  I  see  him 
**  adjusting  his  hair  with  so  much  exactness,  and 
*'  scratching  his  head  with  o^e  fiqger®,  I  caji  hardlyJ 

'Tliis,  as  before  observed  in^the  Life  of  Pompey,  (see  vol.  iv.  p. 
129.  not.  (64-)  was  the  established  mark  of  an  unmanly  character 
Hence  the  epigrammatist ; 

qui  digito  caput  uno 

Scalpit,  quid  credis  hunt  sibi  velle  ?    Virum. 

And  the  satirist; 

Qui  digito  scalpunt  and  capvt.* 
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'^  believe  that  such  a  man  can  conceive  so  va^t  and 
*^  fatal  a  design  a§  the  destruction  of  the  ij^onian 
'f  commonwealth."  This,  however,  waj?  an  ol?ser-' 
vation  made  at  a  much  later  period  than  that,  of 
which  we  are  now  writing. 

The  first  proof,  which  he  had  of  the  affection  of 
the  people,  was  when  he  obtained  a  tribuneship  ia 
the  army  before  his  competitor  Caius  Popilius. 
The  second,  however,  was  more  remarkable:  It 
was  on  his  pronouncing  from  the  rostrum  the. 
funeral  oration  of  his  aunt  Julia,  the  wife  of  Ma- 
rius,  in  which  he  failed  not  to  do  justice  to  her 
virtue.  At  the  same  time  he  had  the  hardiness  to 
produce  the  images  of  Marius,  which  had  not  been 
seen  before  during  Sylla's  administration,  Marius 
and  all  his  adherents  having  been  declared  enemies 
to  the  5|tate.  Upon  this,  some  began  to  ra^se  a 
clamour  against  Csesar;  but  they  were  soon  si- 
lenced by  the  acclamations  and  plaudits  of  the  peo- 
ple, expressing  their  admiration  of  his  courage 
in  having  brought  back  Marius'  honours  after  so 
long  a  suppression,  and  raised  them  as  it  were  from 
the  shades  below. 

It  had  been  the  custom  in  Rome,  for  the  aged 
women  to  have  funeral  panegyrics^,  but  not  the 
young.  C£e;sar  first  broke  through  it,  by  pronoun- 
cing one  upon  his  own  wife,  who  died  in  her  prime. 
This  contributed  to  fix  him  in  the  affections  of  his 
countrymen :  They  sympathised  with  him,  and 
considered  him  as  a  man  of  great  good-nature,  and 
one  who  had  the  social  duties  deeply  at  heart. 

After  the  funeral  of  his  wife,  he  went  out 
quajstor   into    Spain    with^^   Antistius   Vetus   the 

'  Ever  since  their  generous  contribution  to  the  sum  stipnlateii 
with  the  Gauls  fi>r  the  ransom  of  that  city,  A.  C.  360.  •  Sec  Life 
•f.Camilius,  vo].  i.* 

*^  See  VeH.  Patcrc.  ii.  43. 
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praetor,  whom  he  honoured  all  his  life  afterward; 
and,  when  he  can>e  to  be  praetor  himself,  he  ac* 
knowledged  the  favour  by  selecting  Vetus'  son 
for  his  quaestor.  When  that  commission  was  ex' 
pired,  he  took  Pompeia"  to  his  third  wife;  having 
had  a  daughter  by  his  first  wife  Cornelia,  whom  he 
afterward  gave  in  marriage  to  Pompcy  the  Great. 

Many  people,  who  observed  his  prodigious  ex* 
pense,  thought  that  he  was  purchasing  a  short  and 
trapsient  honour  very  dearly ;  when,  in  fact,  h© 
was  gaining  the  chief  objects  of  his  ambition  at  a 
small  price.  He  is  said  to  have  been  thirteen  hun* 
dred  talents  in  debt,  before  he  got  any  public  em- 
ployment, When  he  had  the  superintendence  of 
the  Appian  Road,  he  laid  out  considerable  sums  of 
his  own  money;  and,  when  aedile,  he  not  only.exhi*' 
bited  three  hundred  and  twenty  pair  of  gladia* 
tors^*,  but  in  the  other  diversions  also  of  the  tbea* 
tre,  in  the  processions  and  public  entertainriients, 
he  far  outshone  the  niost  ambitious  tjiat  had  gone 
before  him.  These  things  attached  the  people  to 
him  so  strongly,  that  every  one  sought  for  new 
honours  and  offices,  to  recompense  his  generosity. 
'  There  were  two  factions  in  the  state;  that  of 
Sylla,  which  was  the  strongest,  and  that  of  Marius, 
which  M'as  in  a  low  and  broken  condition.  Caesar  s 
study  was,  to  raise  and  revive  the  latter.  In  pursu- 
ance of  this  intention,  when  the  exhibitions  which 
he  gave  as  aedile  were  in  their  highest  reputation,  he 
caused  new  images. of  Marius  to  be  privately  made, 
together  with  a  representation  of  his  victories 
adorned  with  trophies,- and  one  night  placed  them 
in  the  capitol.  Next  morning,  these  figures  were 
seen  glistering  with  gold,    of  the  most  exquisite 

"  Daughter  of  Q.  Pompey,  and  grand- daughter  of  Sylla.^ 
'*  And  these  (as  Suetonius  informs  us)  were  fewer,  throagh  thft 
envy  of  his  enemies,  than  he  had  originally  intended.* 
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t^rorkmansrhip,  and  bearing  inscriptions  which  de- 
clared the  achievements  of  Marius  against  the 
Cimbri.  The  spectators  were  astonished  at  tl>e 
boldness  of  the  man,  who  had  erected  them  ;  nei- 
ther was  it  difficult  to  know,  who  he  was.  The 
report  spread  with  the  utmost  rapidity,  and  the 
whole  city  assembled  to  see  them.  Some  exclaim- 
ed, that  Caesar  plainly  affected  the  tyranny,  by 
openly  producing  those  honours,  which  the  laws 
and  decrees  of  the  state  had  condemned  to  oblivion* 
This,  they  said,  was  done  to  try  the  people,  whom 
he  had  prepared  by  his  caresses ;  whether  they 
would  suffer  themselves  to  be  entirely  caught  by 
his  venal  benefactions,  and  let  him  pk^y  upon 
them,  and  make  what  innovations  he  pleased.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  partisans  of  Marius  encourag- 
ing each  other  ran  to  the  capitol  in  vast  numbers, 
and  made  it  echo  witli  their  plaudits.  Some  of 
them  even  wept  for  joy,  at  the  sight  of  Marius' 
countenance.  They  bestowed  the  loudest  enco- 
miums upon  Caesar,  and  declared  that  he  was  the 
only  relation  worthy  ©f  that  eminent  man. 

The  senate  was  assembled  upon  the  occasion; 
and  Lutatius  Catulus,  a  person  of  the  highest  repu- 
tation in  Rome,  rose  and  accused  Caesar.  In  his 
speech  against  him,  was  this  memorable  expres- 
sion ;  "  You  no  longer  attack  the  commonwealth 
"  by  mines,  but  by  open  battery."  Caesar  how-  , 
ever  defended  his  cause  so  well,  that  the  senate 
decided  in  his  favour:  and  his  admirers,  still  more 
elated,  desired  him  to  keep  up  a  spirit  of  enterprise, 
as  he  might  gain  every  thing  with  the  consent  of 
the  people,  and  easily  become  the  first  man  in 
Rome. 

Amidst  thiese  transactions  died  Meteilus,  the 
chief  pontiff.  The  office  was  solicited  by  leaa- 
xicuB  asid  Catulus,  two  of  the  most  illustriotts 
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men  in  the  city,  and  of  the  greatest  interest  in  the 
senate.  Nevertheless,  Cassar  did  not  shrink  from 
the  contest,  but  presented  himself  to  the  people  as 
a  candidate.  The  pretensions  and  prospects  of  the 
competitors  seemed  nearly  equal;  and  Catulus, 
who  on  account  of  his  superior  dignity  was  most 
uneasy  about  the  event,  sent  privately  to  Caesar 
and  offered  him  large  sums,  on  condition  that  he 
would  desist  from  his  high  pursuit.  But  he  an- 
swered, '*  He  would  rather  borrow  still  larger  sums, 
**  to  enable  him  to  stand  the  struggle.'* 

When  the  day  of  election  came,  Caesar's  mother 
attending  him  to  the  door  with  her  eyes  bathed  in 
tears,  he  embraced  her,  and  said ;  "  My  dear  mother, 
**  you  will  see  me  this  day  either  chjef-pontiff,  or 
*^  an  exile."  There  never  was  any  thing  more 
strongly  contested ;  the  suffrages,  however,  gave 
it  to  Caesar.  The  senate,  and  others  of  the  princi- 
pal citizens,  were  deeply  alarmed  at  this  success, 
apprehending  that  he  would  now  urge  the  people 
into  all  kinds  of  licentiousness  and  misrule.  Piso 
and  Catulus  therefore  blamed  Cicero  exceedingFy 
for  having  spared  Caesar,  when  Catiline's  conspi- 
racy gave  him  an  opportunity  of  taking  him  ofF; 
Catiline,  whose  intention  was  not  so  much  to  make  . 
alteraitions  in  the  constitution,  as  entirely  to  sub- 
vert it  and  throw  all  into  confusion,  upott  some 
slight  suspicions  appearing  against  him,  quitted 
Rome  before  the  whole  was  unravelled ;  but  he  left 
behind  him  Lentulus  and,  Cethegus,  to  conduct 
the  conspiracy  within  the  city. 

Whethei'  Caesar  privately  encouraged  and  sup- 
ported them  or  not,  is  uncertain;  but  what  i$  uni- 
versally admitted,  is  this  :  The  guilt  of  those  two 
conspirators  clearly  appearing,  Cicero  as  consul 
took  the  sense  of  the  senators  with  regard  to 
^eir  punishment ;  and  they  all  gave  it  for  deaths ' 
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till  it  came  to  Csesar's  turn,  who  in  a  studied 
speech  represented,  *  *  That  it  seemed  neither  agreea- 
*'  ble  to  justice  nor  to  the  customs  bf  their  coun- 
^*  try,  to  put  men  of  their  birth  and  dignity  to 
''death,  except  in  case  of  extreme  necessity, 
-*Svithout  an  open  trial.  But  that  they  should 
•*  rather  be  kept  in  prison,  in  any  of  the  cities  of 
*'  Italy  which  Cicerb  might  select,  till. Catiline  M^as 
*'  subdued;  and  that  then  the  senate  might  take 
*'  cognisance  of  the  crimes  of  each  conspirator, 
*'  in  full  peace,  and  at  their  leisure." 

As  there  appeared  something  humane  in  this 
opinion,  and  it  was  powerfully  enforced  by  tho 
orator,  those  who  gave  their  voices  afterward^ 
and  even  many  who  had  previously  declared  for 
the  other  side  of  the  question,  came  into  it.  But 
Cato  and  Catulus  carried  it  for  death.  Cato, 
in  a  severe  speech  against  the  opinion  of  Caesar, 
scrupled  not  to  declare  his  suspicions  of  him^^;  and 
this  with  other  arguments  had  so  much  weight,, 
that  the  two  conspirators  were  consigned  to  the 
hands  of  the  executioner.  Nay,  as  Caesar  was 
going  out  of  the  senate-house,  sqveral  of  the  young 
men  who  guarded  Cicero's  person  ran  upon  him 
with  their  drawn  swords,  but  Curio  (we  are  told) 
covered  him  with  his  gown,  and  so  carried  him  off; 
and  Cicero  himself,  when  the  young  men  looked 
at  him  for  a  nod  of  consent,  refused  it,  either  out 
of  fear  of  the  people,  or  because  he  thought  such 
an  assassination  unlawful  and  unjust.  If  this  was 
true,  I  know  not  why  Cicero  did  not  mention  it 
in  the  history  of  his  consulship.  He  was  subse- 
quently blamed  however  for  not  having  availed  him- 
self of  so.good  an  opportunity  as  he  then  had,  and  for 
having  been'  influenced  by  his  fears  of  the  people, 

*^  Those  speeches,  and  the  whole  of  the  proceedings  upon  the  oc- 
casion, are  beautifulljr  detailed  by  SalluH,  in  his  Catiiinarian  war.*^ 
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•  •      •  . ' 

irho  were  indeed  strpngly  attached  to  Casssir : 
For  a  few  days  afterward,  when  Cassar  entered  th« 
senate,  and  endeavoured  to  clear  himself  from  the 
suspicions  entertained  of  hini,  his  defence  was  re- 
ceived with  indignation  and  loud  reproaches  ;  and 
as  they  sat  longer  than  usual,  the  people  beset  the 
house,  and  with  violent  outcries  demanded  Caesar, 
absolutely  insisting  on  his  beiiig  dismissed  in 
safety. 

Cato  therefore  apprehending  an  insurrection  of 
the  indigent  populace,  who  were  the  very  tinder  of 
all  seditions,  and  who  had  fixed  their  hopes  upoa 
Caesar,  persuaded  the  senate  to  order  a  distribution 
of  bi:ead-corn  among  them  every  month,  which 
added  five  millions  five  hundred  thousand  drach- 
mas to  the  yearly  expence  of  the  state*^.  This  ex- 
pedient certainly  obviated  the  present  danger,  by 
seasonably  reducing  the  power  of  C»sar,  who  was 
iiow  praetor  elect,  and  had  on  that  account  become 
still  more  formidable. 

Cffisar's  praetorship  was  not  productive  of  any 
trouble  to  the  commonwealth,  but  in  the  course  of 
it  there  occurred  a  disagreeable  event  in  his  own 
family.  There  was  a  young  patrician  named 
Publius  Clodius,  of  great  fortune  a^d  distinguished 
eloquence^  but  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  fore- 
most among  the  vicious  and  .the  profligate.  This 
man  entertained  a  passion  for  Pompeia,  CcBsar's 
wife,  nor  did  she  discountenance  it.  But  the 
women's  apartment  was  so  narrowly  observed,  artd 
all  the  steps  of  Pompeia  so  closely  i^ratched  by 
Aurelia  Ceesar's  mother,  who  was  a  woman  of 
consummate  virtue  and  prudence,  that  it  was  diS- 
€ult  and  hazardous  for  them  to  have  an  interview. 

Among  the  goddesses  whom  the  Romans  wor- 

*^  But  this  distribution  did  not  coatiau«  loqg. 
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ship,  there  is  one  called  Bona  Dea^  '  the  Good 
Goddess/  as  the  Greeks  have  one  whom  they 
call  Gynaecea,  *  the  Patroness  of  the  Women/  The 
Phrygians  claim  her,  as  the  mother  of  their  king 
Midas;  the  Romans  say,  she  was  a^Dryad,  and 
the  Wife  of  Faunas  ;  and  the  Greeks  assure  us, 
she  is  the  mother  of  Bacchus  with  the  unutterahle 
Bame^^  For  this  reason  the  women,  when  they 
observe  her  festival,  cover  their  tents  with  vine- 
branches  ;  and,  according  to  the  fable,  a  saored 
dragon  lies  at  the  feet  of  the  goddess*  No  man 
is  allowed  to  be  present,  or  even  to  be  in  the 
house,.at  the  celebration  of  her  orgies.  Many  of 
the  ceremonies,  which  the  women  then  perform  by 
themselves^  are  said  to  be  like  those  in  the  f(iast8 
of  Orpheus. 

When  the  anniversary  of  the  festival  comes^ 
the  consul  or  prastor  (for  it  is  kept  at  the  houte 
of  one  of  them)  goes  out^  and  not  a  male  is  left  in 
it  The  wife,  now  having  the  house  to  herself; 
decorates  it  in  a  proper  manner :  the  mysteries  arc 
performed  in  the  night ;  and  the  whole  is  spent  iu 
music  and  play.  Pompeia  \fras,  this  year, the  direc*^ 
tress  of  the  feast.  Clodius,  who  was  yet  a  beard** 
less  youth»  thought  he  might  pass  in  women's 
apparel  undiscovered,  and  having  taken  the  garb 
and  instruments  of  a  ferhale  musician,  perfectly 
resembled  one.    He  found  the  door  ope%  and  was 

'I  This  same,  howeTer^  according  to  Cicero  (whoy  in  Idi 
Oratioa  de  Haruipicum  respofisisj  dilates  upon  the  snlijeet  of 
these  mysteries)  was  rerealed  to  tiie  women.  Whence  Dadec 
dedncjes  a^hlgh  compliment  to  the  secrecy  of  the  Roman  ladieSn 
and  by  implication  passes  a  sneer  upon  that  of  his  own  coun^ 
ivfyromea*  Botit  is  not  for  us  to  quarrel  with  the  Frenchman^ 
for  his  want  oi  courtesy  to  the  sex,  when  we  hare  ourselves  ^ 
popular  comedy,  widi  the  ungallaat  and  obaostons  title  of  ' 

i 

•<  TiM  Wondar^*'  or  •' .  Wvmaa  Iwqpi »  fccNt  !"* 
VQL.IV.  Z 
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safely   introduced  by  a  maid- servant^  who  waj 
privy  to  the  affair.     She  ran  before  to  tell  Pom- 
jieia ;  and  as  she  stayed  a  considerable  time,  Clo^ 
dius  durst  not, remain  where  she  had  left  him,  but 
%yandered  about  the  in^mense  house  endeavouring 
to  avoid  the  lights*     At  last,  Anrelia's  woman  fell 
in  with  him,  and  supposing  she  spoke  to  a  woman^ 
challenged  him  to  play,  Upon  his  refusing  it,  she 
drew  him  into  the  n^jdsf  of  the  room,  and  asked 
l)im  "Who  he  was,  and  whence  he  cameP"   He 
Ijaid,  ^^  Hp  was  waiting  for  Abra,  Pompeia's  maid;'^ 
fpr  that  was  her  ijame.     His  voice  immediately  djg- 
tpcted  him :  Aurelia's  woman  ran  up  to  the  lights 
and  the  company,  crying  out  that  **she  had  founci 
**a  man  in  the  house."  The  thing  struck  them  all 
with  t^^rrof  an(i  agtonishment.     Aurelii  put  a  stop 
to  the  ceremonies,'  and  coyeri^d  up  the  symbols  of 
^heir  jnystcrlous  worship.     She  ordered  the  doors 
to  be  mide  fa^t,  ai^d  wjth  lighted  torches  hunted 
npand  down  for  the  man.     He  was  at  length  dis^ 
covered  lurtcing  in  the  chamber  of  the  maid-ser- 
rant  who  had  introduced  him.   The  women  knew 
him,  and  turned  him  but  of  the  hduse ;  after  which, 
|;hey  immediately  went  home,  though  it  was  still 
pignt,  and  informed  thpir  husbands  of  Vhat  had 
happened  • 

Next  morning,  the  rpport  of  the  sacrilegious 
attempt  spread  throughout  Rome ;  and  nothing 
)vas  talked  pfi  but  that  Cloclius  ought  to  make 
satisfaction '  wit|i  his  life  to  the  family,  which 
he  had  offended,  as  well  ^s  to  the  city  anjd  to  t|ie 
gods.  One  of  the  tribunes  impeached  him  of  im» 
piety;  atid  the  principal  senators  strengthened 
the  charge^  by  accusing  biih  to  his  face  of  many 
villainous.debaucherie3ja,n(l  (^i^iong  tbe.i;e9t)  of 
incest  with  his  own  sister,  the  .wife  of  Li|cullus« 

Pn  the  other  hand,  th*  people  eierted  themselves 
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with  equal  yigour  in  his  defence  ;  and  the  great 
iirfluetice,  which  the  fear  of  them  had  upop  hi$ 
judges,  was  of  much  service  to  his  cause.  Csesar 
immediately  divorced  Pompeia;  yet,  when  cal- 
led as  an  evrdence  upon  the  trial,  he  declared  he 
]c new  nothing  of  what  was  alleged  against  Cto- 
clius.  As  this  declaration  appeared  somewhat 
strange ;  the  accuser  demanded  *•  Why,  if  that 
^  was  the  case,  he  had  divorced  his  wi<^  ?'*  "  Be- 
*'  cause/'  said  he,  **  I  would  have  the  chastity 
*^  of  my  wife  free  even  from  suspicion.*''  Some 
say,  Caesar's  evidence  was  according  to  his  con- 
science ;  others,  that  he  gave  it  to  oblige  the  pco^ 
pie,  who  were  bent  upon  saving  Clod^qs.  Be  that 
as  it  might,  Clodius  was  acquitted,  most  of  the 
judges  having  confound^d^^  the  letters  jiponthe 

'*  Here  it  ii,  ovyuMx^l^^^  rwsm^oiyyk»9$  ms  yfvfjMu  M.  Da^ 
cier  would  from  this  correct  the  passage  in  the  Life  of  Cicero^ 
TAf  ^Xritf  m/ym^yanas  rwt  yfiof^iao'h  HjB  translates  it,  la  pUtpar^ 
des  juges  ayant  donni  Uurs  avis  sur  plfisUurs  affair€$  en  m^me 
terns :  ^  the  greatest  part  of  the  judges  comprehending  other 
causes  along  with  this  in  their  sentence*'  But  that  cOuld  not 
be  the  case;  for  this  manner  of  passing  sentelico^  or  rather  of 
passing  bills^  yrsL9  fpr^id^en  by  t;be  Leu  Caidlia  et  Oidia.  Be* 
sider,  it  would  not  haye  ansi^ered  the  purpose :  their  sentence 
would  haT>e  been  equally  knowp.  We  therefpre  rather  choose  to, 
correct  tKis  passage  by  that  in  the  iUfp  of  Cicero.  (See  Barto& 
iniac.) 

/iftep  the  pickings  irejre  finisheij,  the  praeior  gare  jea^l^  of 
the  judgjss  three  tablets ;  one  marJkLed  with  the  letter  4,  whicb 
acquitt^ ;  another  with  the  letter  C,  which  condemned ;  and  a 
third  with  N.  L.  {Non  Liquet)  <  the  case  is  not  clear.*  Each 
judge  put  into  an  urn  which  tablet  he: pleased;  and  as  they 
withdrew  to  consult  before  they  did  it,  it  ^as  easy  to  deface  or 
obscure  any  letters  upon  the  tabletjBi  because  they  were  only 
written  in  wax. 

Still  this  objection  occiirs^Wouldthe  praetor  who  was  to  count 
them^  and  pass  sentence  according  tp  the  majority,  admit  of  ta^ 
\Azis  with  letters  so  defaced  or  obscured?  A  corrupt  one  indeed 
might,  and  might  also  interpret  them  as  he  chose.  But  as  Phi* 
|a^h  does  not  say  ^  obscured,*  but  *  coniiiied/  possii^Jr  )|f 


tabletsit  that  they  might  neither  expose  them*" 
selves  to.  the  resentment  of  the  plebeians  by'coi^* 
demning,  nor  lose  their  credit  >yith  the  patricians 
hy  acquitting  him. 

The  government  of  Spain"  was  aUotted  to  Caj- 
sar^  after  bis  prsetorship*  But  hi^  circumstance^ 
were  so  indifferent,  and  his  creditors  so  clamorous 
and  troublesome  when  he  was  preparing  for  hi^ 
departure,  that  he  was  forced  to  apply  to  Crassuj^ 
the^ richest  man  in  Rome,  who  stood  in  need  of 
Caesar's  warmth  and  vigour  to  keep  up  the  ba« 
laiice  against  Pompey*  Crassus  therefore  took 
upon  him  to  satisfy  the  most  inexorable  of  his 
creditors^  and  engaged  for  eight  hundred  an4 
thirty  tal^ii^ts,  which  prgci^red  him  lij^erty  to  sejt 
out  for  his  province. 

It  is  said,  that  when  he  c^me  to  a  little  town 
in  ipassing  th?  Alp?i  his,  friends  by  vay  of  tmrth 
took  QQcasion  tasay,  ''Can  theire  here  be  anv 
^  4i^putes  for  qi^ices,  any  contentians  for  pre* 
*♦  cedency,  or  any  such  envy  as  we  observe  aniong 
^*  the  gr^ati?"  tJpon  i^^hich  Cassiar  ais^jerted  with 
^e  ULtnipst,  serioiisnes^/  "  I  assure  you,  I  had 
;^^  rather  be  thb  first  mak  ^ere^  than  ^  the  second 
,^  naan  m  p:ome.. 

In  like  iti^nner  we  are  toJd,  that  wh^n  he  was 
in  Spaing  he  bestowed  some  leisures-hours  on' read^ic 
log  part  of  the  history  of  Alexander ;  and  was  so 

t 

only  mm^  tlvtt  tb^  ia<4^  mit^^  ^  putting  t^Metft  all  laarked 

'i|i(Jb,  tte;s9JneleUer^  gtitln  sqi^^al  of  ea^h  kind^  in  order  t6 

-  sr^y^Vilh^.  Ui^pl^^rii  a(  th§  9^0At9i  <ir.  tibe  people  frQa»  fixing 

%P^as!ftj;<^.e^ifti«BVt\cul^^^^  ' 

*  *J  It  was  tbe  gOTCirnmeQt  of  the  Farther  Spam  Qiii]r,as  we  leam 

lk<^  SM?tpi4m9  ^«  tli^t  foil  to  M3  i9J^«     This  pio^iQce  compre*. 

ttttdpd,  iMsita^  9fA  Bi^ti^) V  ^>  Poclusal  aQd  Aiulalusia;  Cas> 

^  aubo^  WAP9se4  th^  mor4  'atm  to'lu^Ye  sJlipped  ovA  of  tiie  text, 

'  tJN^iti^ef^  7^  an^^  l^n^m  i  but  U  is  a  Q^Uer  of  Kltls  ilAporta^ce• 


I 
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much  adectedby  it,  that  he  sat  pensive  ^  long  time^ 
and  at  last  burst  into  tears.  As  bis  friends  were 
teondering  what  might  be  the  reason,  he  said; 
**  Do  you  think  I  have  not  sufficient  cause  for 
*'  concern,  when  Alexander  at  my  age  reigned 
•*  over  so  many  conquered  countriesi  and  I  have 
*'  not  a  single  proud  achievement  to  boast  ?'* 

From  this  principle  it  waS)  that  immediately 
upon  his  arrival  in  Spain  he  applied  to  business 
with  diligence ;  and  having  added  ten  newly^ 
raised  cohorts  to  the  twenty  which  he  found  there^ 
he  marched  against  the  Caliabcians^^and  Lusitani^^ 
ans^  defeated  them,  and  penetrated  to  the  ocean^ 
reducing  nations  by  the  way  that  had  never  felt  the 
Roman  yoke.  His  conduct  iii  peace  was  not  in- 
ferior to  that  in  war}  he  restored  harmony  among 
the  cities,  and  removed  the  occasJons  of  quarrel 
between  debtors  and  creditors.  For  he  ordered 
that  the  creditor  should  have  two-thirds  of  the 
debtor's  income;  and  the  debtor  the  remainder, 
till  the  loan  was  discharged^  By  these  means 
he  left  the  province  with  great  reputation^ 
though  he  had  filled  his  own  cofFers/  and  enrich-^ 
ed  his  soldiers  with  booty,  who  upon  bne  of  hiaf 
victories  saluted  him  *  Imperatori* 

UpoA  his  return>  he  found  himself  under  a 
troublesome  dilemma:  Those  who  solicit  a  tri^* 
umph  being  £)bliged  to  remain  without  the  ^Ulls,^ 
>nd  such  as  sue  for  the  tonsulshlp^  ta  make  their 
personal  appearance  in  Rome^  As  thesre  were  thiAg^ 
which  hfe  could  HM  reconcile^  and  his  ajrrival 

>^  io  Hkt  tett  ItaX^nko^.  Ctiiiieriiis  Htti&ti  ft$  ^  C^alfdiTcti  i* 
bvt,  ftceording  to  €eHj»riu8^  he  is  under  a  mistake. 

^9  To  prevent  the  Tiolences  of  miiitarj  interference^  ^l^ith' 
lirould  offierwiisb  haf  e  frequently  enforced  the  oCject  of  tbii$ 
ilttoriofis  i^ntM^9  p^ii^ito^'  Wiih^ut  UMtit  At^  ^iS^ni  nil 
4g4i#a  14^  tbi  o€«iis)iiii  * 
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happened  at  the  time  of  the  election  of  corisirli^ 
he  applied  to  the  senate  for  permission  to  stand 
candidate,  though  absent,  and  to  offer  himself  to 
the  people  through  his  friends.  Cato  strongly 
opposed  his  request^  insisting  on  the  prohibition  by 
law ;  and  when  he  saw  numbers  yielding  to  Cajsar's 
influence  he  attempted  by  gaining  timp  to  prevent 
his  success;  with  which  view  he  spun  out  the 
debate^  till  it  was  too  late  to  conclude  upon  any 
thing  that  day.  Caesar  then  determined  to  resign 
the  triutDph^  and  solicit  the  consulship. 

As  ^oon  as  he  had  entered  the  city,  he  went  to' 
vork^  in  an  underhand  way,  upon  a  measure 
which  deceived  every  body  except  Cato.  It  was 
the  reconciling  of  Pohipey  and  Crassus,  two  of 
the  most  powerful  mea  in  RomCa  By  making 
them  friendsy  .Cassar  secured  to  himself  the  in* 
terest  of  both;  and,  while  he  seemed  to  be  only 
doing  an  office  of  humanity,  was  actually  under- 
mining the  constitution.  For  it  was  not  (as  most 
people  imagine)  the  disagreement  between  Ca&sar 
and  Pompey,  that  produced  the  civil  wars,  but 
jather  their  union :  they  first  combined  to  ruin 
the  authority  of  the  senate  and  when  that  was 
effected,  they  separated  to  pursue  each  his  own 
designs.  Cato,  who  often  prophesied  what  would 
be  the  consequence,  was  at  thai  tinle  looked 
tipon  as  a  troublesome  and  meddling  fellow;  but 
he  was  afterward  considered  as  a  wise,  though  not 
a'fortunate  counsellor. 

In  the  mean  time,  Caesar  walked  to  t^e  place 
of  election  between  Crassus  andPompey;  and, 
lender  the  auspices  of  thbir  .friendship,  was  de* 
clared  consul  with-  distinguished  honour,  having 
Calpurnius  Bibuhis  appointed  for  his  coUegue. 
He  had  no  sooner  entered  upon  his  offiep,  than 
Jae  proposed  laws  less  suitable  to  a  consuli  than 
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1  seditious  tribune;  I  tnean,  the  bills  for  a  di- 
nrisron  of  lands  and  a  distribution  of  corn,  whicrt 
ivere  entirely  calculated  to  please  the  plebeians-: 
As  the  virtuous  and  patriotic  ^art  of  the  senate 
opposed  them,  he  was  furnished  with  the  pretex^t 
which  he  had  long  desired :  He  protested  with 
great  warmth,  ''  That  they  threw  him  itito  the 
"  arms  of  the  people  against  his  will,  and  that 
'•  the  rigorous  and  disgraceful  opposition  of  the 
•*  senate  laid  him  under  the  disagreeable  necessity 
•*  of  seeking  protection  from  the  commons.'*  To 
them,  accordingly,  he  immediately  applied^ 

Having  placed  Crassus  on  one  liide  of  him,  ail^ 
Pompey  on  the  other,  he  demanded  of  them  aloud^ 
•'  Whether  they  approved  his  laws  or  not?*'  and  as 
they  answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  desired  their 
assistance  against  those,  who  threatened  tb  oppos6 
them  with  the  sword.  This  they  promised ;  and 
Pompey  addtd,  "  Against  thosci  who  come  with 
**  the  sword,  I  will  bring  both  sword  and  buck"- 
•*  ler  :**  an  expression,  which  gave  the  patricians 
great  pain,  as  it  appeared  not  only  unworthy  of 
the  respect,  entertained  for  him  by  the  senate^  and 
the  reverence  dud  to  that  body,  but  even  despe^. 
rate  and  childish.  The  people^  however,  wer^j 
pleased  with  it* 

C«fesar  was  willing  to  avail  himself  still  farther 
of  Pompey's  interest.  His  daughter  Julia  w^ 
betrothed  to  Servilius  Gjfcpio,  but  notwithstand- 
ing that  engagement  he  gave  her  to  Pompey; 
and  told  Servilius  he  should  have  Pompey's  daughi 
ter,  whose  hand  indeed  was  not  properly  at 
liberty,  as  she  had  been  promised  to  Faustus  the 
son  of  Sylla;  Soon  alter  this,  Cassar  married 
Calptirnia  the  daughter  of  Pi  so,  and  procured  thfe 
consulship  for  Piso  for  the  year  ensuing.  Mean- 
wh  ite  Cato  exclaimed  loudly  against  these  prc^^ 
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ceeding;^^  and  called  both  gods  and  men  to  trit* 
ness  the  intolerable  abuse  of  prostituting  l^  mairU 
age  the  first  dignities  of  the  state,  and  through  this 
traffic  of  women  mutually  bartering  the  command 
of  provinces  and  of  armies. 

As  for  fiibulus,  C»sar*s  collegue,  when  he 
found  bis  opposition  to  their  new  laws  entirely 
iinsu<;cessful,  and  that  his  own  life  as  well  as  that 
of  Cato  was  often  endangered  in  the  public  assem- 
blies, he  shut  himself  up  at  home  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  year* 

Immediately  after  this  marriage,  Pompey  filled 
the  Forum .  with  armed  men,  and  got  the  laws 
enacted,  which  Caesar  had  proposed  merely  in  or- 
der to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  people.  At 
the  same  time  the  governn^ent  of  Gaul,  both  on 
this  and  the  other  side  of  the  Alps,  was  decreed 
to  Cfl^sar  for  five  years;. to  which  was  added 
lUyricum,  *with  four  legions.  As  Cato  remon- 
strated against  these  regulations,  Cassar  or** 
dered  him  to  be  taken  into  custody,  imagi&ing 
that  be  would  appeal  to  the  tribunes.  But  when 
he  saw  him  going  to  prison  without,  speaking  a 
aingle  word,  and  observed  that  it  not  only  gave  ^e 
nobili^  great  uneasiness^  but  that  the  people  out 
of  reverence  for  his  virtue  followed  him  in  melan- 
choly silence,  he  whispered  one  of  the  tribunes  to 
take  him  out  of  the  lictor's  handi* 

Very  few  of  the  body  of  senators  followed 
Csesar,  upon  this  occasion,  to  the  house.  The 
chief  part,  oflRended.  at  such  acts  of  tyranny,.  ]iad 
seceded.  Considius,  one  of  the  oldeit  that  ^^ 
tended,  remarkiag  '^That  it  waa  the  si^diera  and 
^  naked  swords,  which  kept  the  rest  ftom  a3sem« 
•*  bling ;"  C»sar  asked^  *^  Why  does  not  fear 
^  keep  you  at  home  too?"  Considius  refdie^ 
ff  Old  age  ift  my  defence;  tht  vtty  unsdl*  n^ 
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* 

*^  itiainft  of  my  life  do  not  deserve  much  preoau** 
*'  tion/* 

The  most  disgraceful  step  however,  that  Csesar 
took  in  his  whole  consulship,  was  his  getting  Clo<^ 
dius  elected  tribune  of  the  people;  the  same,  who 
had  attempted  to  dishonour  his  bed,  and  who  had 
profaned  the  mysterious  rites  of  ^the  Good  God- 
dess.    He  pitched  upon  him,  in  order  to  ruin 
Cicero  ;  neither  would  he  set  out  for  his  govern* 
ment*  before  he  bad  embroiled  them,  and  pro* 
cured  Cicero's  banishment.     For  history  informs 
us,  that  all  these  transactions  preceded  his  wars 
in  GauL    The  wars  which  he  subsequently  waged^ 
and  the  glorious  campaigns  in  which  he  reduced 
that  country^  represent  him  as  another  man :  We 
begin  as  it  were  with' a  new  life,  and  have  to  foU^ 
low  him  in  a  quite  different  track.    As  a  warrior 
and  general,  we  behold  him  in  no  respect  infe- 
rior to  the  greatest  and  most  admired  commanders 
that  the  world  ever  produced.    For  whether  we 
compare  him  with  the  Fabii,  the  Seipios^  and  the 
MetelU,  with  the  generals  of  his  own  time,  or  with 
those  who  flourished  a  little  before  him,  with  Sylla^ 
with  Mariusy  with  the  two  Luculli,  or  even  with 
Pompey  himself^  whose  fame  in  every  military 
excellence  reached  the  skies,  Caesar's  achievement? 
bear  away  the  palm.  One  he  surpassed  in  the  difH* 
cultyof  the  scene  of  action^  another  intheestttint 
of  the  countries  subdued :  this^  in  the  number  and^  - 
strength  of  the  enemies  conquered>  thatj  in  thb 
lavage  manners  and  treacherous  disposition  of  the 
people  humanised :  one  in  mildness  and  elcmen^y 
to  his  prisoners^  another  in  bounty  and  munifi^ 
cencetohis  troops;  and  all,  in  the  number  of 
batdei  won  J  and  of  enemies  destroyed.    For  in  lesr 

than  ten  yeari^  war  in  GauVhe  took  eight  ImndnA 
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cities  by  assault,  conquered  three  hundred  il*' 
tions,  and  fought  pitched  battles  at  difFcrent  titnes^ 
with  three  millions  of  men,  one  million  of  whom  he 
cut  in  pieces,  and  made  another  million  prisoners^ 

Such  moreover  was  the  affection  of  his  soldiers,, 
and  their  attachment  to  his  person,  that  they  who 
under  other  commanders  were  nothing  above  the 
common  rate  of  men^  became  invincible  where  Cas- 
sar's  glory  was  concerned, and  met  the  most  dread* 
ful  dangers  with  a  courage  that  nothing  could  re* 
ftist.     To  give  three  or  four  instances.: 

Acflius  in  a  sea-fight  near  Marseilles^  after  he 
had  boarded  one  of  the  enemy's  ships,  had  bis 
right-hand  cut  off  with  a  sword  ;  yet  he  still  held 
his  buckler  in  his  left,  and  pushed  it  in  the  ene- 
my's faces,  till  he  defeated  them,  and  took  the 
vesseU  .     .       ■      >r- 

Cassius  Scaeva  in  the  battle  of  Dyrrhachium, 
after  he  had  had  an  eye  shot  out  by  aii  arrow,  his 
shoulder  wounded  with  one  javelin,  his  thigh 
transfixed  by  another,  and  had  received  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty  darts  upon  his  shield^,  called  out 
to  the  enemy,  as  if  he  wished  to  surrender  him'- 
aelf.  Upon  this  two  of  them  .coming  up  to  him, 
be  gave  one  of  them  such  a  stroke  upon  the  should 
der  with  his  sword,  that  the  arm  dropped  off ;  the 
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^  Gflesar  (B.  C.  iii.  53.)  sajs,  tlnslirate  soldier  received  tw9 
hundred  and  tMrlj  darts  upon  his  shield  ;  and  adds,  that  ji^ 
rewarded  his  braverj  with  two  hundred  thousand  sesterces,  and 
|]fromoted  faim  from  the  eighth  rank  to  the  first.  He  likewise 
ordered  thje  soldiers  of  that  cohort  double  pay,  beside  other 
nilitary  rewards  (L.)  To  both  these  authorities  D.  Vossius  pm» 
fers  those  of  Suetonius  andCelsus,  who  say  he  recei?ed  only  ^  ^ 
hundred  a^nd  twenty  I* 

'  The  prirate  soldier,  in  the  next  story,  was  this  sarnie  Cassius', 
then  in  the  ranks  ;  for  PJutarch  has,  in  these  two  narratives,  wk 
^▼erted  ^  order  of  the  etwitji*  (Sec  Yah  Max*  III*  ii,  ?S(^. : 


Ather  hB  wounded  in  the  face,  and  competled^ 
to  retire.  His  comrades  then  advanced  to  bis  as« 
ftistance,  and  he  saved  his  life. 
.  In  Britain,  some  of  the  vanguard  happened  to 
be  entangled  in  a  deep  morass,  and  were  there  atr 
tacked  by  the  enemy  ;  upon  which  a  private  sot* 
dier;  in  the  sight  ot  Caes^r^  threw  himself  into  the 
midfit  of  the  assailants,  and  after  prodigious  exer- 
tions of  valour  beat  off  the  barbarian  s>  and  res« 
cued  the  men.  After  this  he  with  much  ditHcuI« 
ty,  partly  by  swimming  and  partly  by  \vadiixg,  re- 
crossed  the  morass^  but  in  the  passage  drop- 
ped his  shield  from  his  arm.  Caesar  and  those 
about  him,  astonished  at  the  action,  ran  to  meet 
him  with  acclamations  of  joy ;  but  the  soldier  in 
great  distress  threw  himself  at  Cses^r's  feel,  and 
with  tears  in  his  eyes  begged  pardon  for  the  loss 
of  his  shield • 

In  Africa,  Scipio  having  taken  one  of  Caesar's 
shipsj  on  board  of  which  was  Granius  Petronius 
lately  appointed  quasstor,  put  the  rest  to  the 
swords  but  told  the  xjuaestor, /'  He  gave  him 
^*  quarter.'*  Petronius  answered^  ^^  It  is  not  the 
^'  custom  of  Caesar's  soldiers  to  receive,  but  to 
*'  give  quarter,"  and  immediately  plunged  bis 
sword  into  his  own  breast* 

This  generous  aud  lofty  ambition  was.  culti- 
vated and  cherished,  in  the  first  place,  by  the.  ncH 
ble  manner  in  which  Caesar  rewarded  his  troopty 
and  the  honours  which*  he  paid  them*  For  nls 
whole  conduct  showed,  that  he  did  not  accumu*- 
late  riches  iu  the  course  of  his  warsi  with  a  view 
to  minister  to  any  luxury,  or  to  serve  any  plea- 
4Bures  of  his  own ;  but  that  he  laid  them  up. in  a 
cooimon  bank^  as  prizes  to  be  obtained  by  distiii« 
guished  valour,  and  that  he  considered  himself 
no  farther  richt  than  as  he  was  in  a  conditioA  to 
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do  justice  to  the  merit  of  his  soldiers*    Another . 
thiDg>  which  contributed  to  make  them  invinci« 
hie,  was  their  seeing  Caesar  always  take  his  share 
in  dangeri  and  never  desire  any  exemption  from 
latigue* 

'  As  for  his  exposing  his  person  to  danger,  they 
were  not  surprised  at  it,  oecause  they  Knew  his 
passion  for  glory  ;  but  they  were  astonished  at  his 
patience  under  fatigue,  so  far  in  all  Uppearance 
above  his  bodily  powers*  For  he  was  of  a  slender 
make,  fair  complexion^  and  delicate  constitution* 
and  subject  to  violent  head-achs  and  epileptic 
fits.  He  had  the  first  attack  of  the  falling^sick* 
ness  at  Corduba.^^  He  did  not,  hpwever,  make 
these  disorders  a  pretence  for  indulging  himself* 
On  the  contrary,  he  sought  in  war  a  remedy  for 
bis  infirmities^  endeavouring . to  strengthen  his 
constitution  by  long  marches,  and  by  simple  diet, 
and  seldom  coming  under  covert  Thus  he  con- 
tended with  his  distemper,  and  fortified  himself 
against  it's  attacks. 

When  he  slept,  it  was  commonly  upon  a  Inarch^ 
cither  in  a  chariot  or  a  litter,  that  rest  might  be 
&o  hindrance  to  business*  In  the  day*time  he 
visited  the  castles^  cities^  and  fortified  caiops, 
with  a  servant  by  his  side^  whom  he  employed  up* 
on  smch  occasions  t6  write  for  binv,  and  with  a 
soldier  behind  who  carried  his  sword#  By  these 
Cleans  he  travelled  so  fast»  and  with  so  little  ioh 
terruption,  as  to  readi  the  Rhone  in  eight  days 
«fter  bis  first  setting  out  thither  fr^m  Rome^. 

He  was  a  good  holrseman  in  his  early  years^  a^ 
i^rougfat  that  exercise  to  such  perfection  by  ptac* 
tiee,  that  he  dould  At  4  hol's^  fit  full  ipeed 
with  his  hands  behind  him.    In  tfaia  ex^ditioB!  he 
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aUo  accustomed  himself  to  dictate  letters  as  he 
rode  on  horsebackj  and  found  sufficient  en^ploy* 
ment  for  tMro  sebretaries  at  once,  or.  according  ta 
Oppius  for  more.  It  is  also  said,  that  Caesar  was  the 
iirst  who  contrived  to  communicate  his  thoughts 
by  letter  to  his  friends^  though  both  parties 
were  in  Romei  when  any  urgent  affair  required  itj^ 
and  the  multitude  of  business  or  the  great  extent 
of  the  city  did  not  admit  an  interview.** 

Of  his  indifference  with  respect^  to  diet,  we 
have  the  following  remarkable  propf :  Happening 
to  sup  with  Valerius  Leo,  a  friend  of  his,  at  Mi- 
lan, sweet  ointment  had  been  poured  upon  tha 
asparagus  instead  of  oil.     Cassar  ate  of  it  freely 
notwithstanding,     and    afterward    rebuked    his 
friends  for  having  expressed  their  dislike  of  it. 
*'  It  wa?  enough,"  «aid  he,  to  forbear  eating,  if 
'^  it  was  disagreeable  to  you*  He»  who  finds  fault 
5'  ^itih  any  nisticity,  is  himself  a  rustic/' 
.     One  day,  as  he  was  upon  an  excursion,  a  vio^ 
'  lent  stortp  forced  him  to  seek  shelter  in  a  poor 
mail's  huta  where  there  was  onl^  one  room^  and 
lihat  scairQely  big  enough  for  a  man  to  sleep  in* 
Turning  ther^fbre  to  his  friends,  he  said,"  Honours 
V  for  th?  great,  and  necessaries  for  the  infirm  ;'- 
and  immediately  gave  up  the  room  to  Oppius, 
while  he  himself  and  the  rest  of  the  company 
slept  under  a  shed  at  the  door. 

His  first  expedition  in  Gaul  was  against  the 
Helvetii  and  the  Tigurini ;  who  after  having 
l^uraed  twelve  of  their  own  towns  and  four  hun* 
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**  Here  Ve  dtscoTer  the  rudiments  of  the  Ttvopeany  post. 
JBnt  this'  surely  was  no  great  diiscovery,  evem  if  we  ca&  suppose 
that  till  Caaar's  time  it  was  unknown.  Sueton.  56,  inanuire 
^rol^able  stary,  informs  us  that  bis  invention  was  a  mode  ol 
ksyphef,  in  which  D,  was  written  for  A* yE^.  for  B^  &c«  But  at 
this,  too^  our  modern  diplomatists  will  smile**  ^ 
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dre^  villages,  had  begun  their  march*^,  with  a  viev 
of  penetrating  into  Italy,  through  tha;t  part  of 
Gaul  which  was  subject  to  the  Romans^  as  the 
Cimbri  and  Teutones  would  have  done  befbre 
them*  Neither  were  these  new  adventurers  in- 
ferior to  the  other  in  courage,  and  in  numbers 
they  were  equal;  being  in  all  three  hundred  thou- 
aaud,  of  whom  a  hundred  and  ninety  thousand 
were  iSghting  men.  Caesar  sent  against  the  Ti- 
gUrini,his  lieutenant  Labienus^,  who  routed  them 
hear  the  river  Arar.  But  the  Helvetii  suddenly 
attacked  Caesar,  as  he  himself  was  upon  the  march 
to  a  confederate  town^.  He  gained,  however,  a 
fttrong  post  for  his  troops,  notwithstanding  the 
surprise;  and,  when  he  had  drawn  them  up,  his 
horse  was  brpught  him.  Upon  which  he  said, 
*'  When  I  have  won  the  battle^  I  shall  want  my 
*^  horse  for  the  pursuit ;  at  present  let  us  march 
"  as  we  are,  against  the  enemy/*  Accordingly, 
he  charged  them  with  vigour  on  foot*. 

It  cost  him  a  long  and  severe  conflict,  to  drive 
their  army  out  of  the  field  :  but  he  found  the 
greatest  difficulty,  when  he  came  to  their  rampart  of 
carriages;  for  not  only,  the  men  inade  a  most 
obstinate  stand  there,  but  the  very  women  and 

*^  The  HelvetU)  who  h^4  left  then  nati?e  country  upon  tBite 
expedition,  aoioun^ted  (according  to  their  own  registers)  to 
368^000,  includiog  9%00Q  fighting  men.  The  Ti^urini  inha% 
bited  the   canton  of  Zurich,* 

^4  Caesar  says  himself,  that  he  left  Labienus  to  guard  the 
works,  which  he  had  raided  from  the  Lake  pf  penevi^tQ  Mounil 
Ji>ra  ;  and  marched  in  person,  at  the  head  of  three  legions,  to 
attack  the  Tigurini  in  their  passage  9ver  the  Aw  (Jlod*  hsk 
Saone)  where  be  killed  great  numbers  of  thpm. 

*^  Bibracle,  hod,  Autun. 

*^,Ue  sent  back  his  horse,  aud  the  rest  followed  his  example. 
This  he  did  to  prevent  all  hopes  of  a  retreat,  as  well  as  to  shoiy 
his  tr6opli,that  h0'  would  take  his  share  in  all  the  dangisr.  (B)(^« 
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trhildren  fought  till  they  were  cut  m  pieces,  so 
thisit  the  battle  did  not  end  before  midnight. 

Tq  this  great  action,  he  added  a  stiljt  greater* 
He  collected  the  barbarians  who  had  escaped  out 
of  the  battle,  to  the  number  of  a  hundred  thou- 
sand and  upward*  and  obliged  them  to  re*settle 
the  country  which  they  had  relinquished,  and  to 
rebuild  the  cities  which  they  had  burned.  This  he 
did  from^he  apprehension  that,if  the  country  t^rere 
left  without  inhabitants,  the  Germans  would 
pass  the  Rhinei  and  seize  it. 
*  His  second  war  A^ras  in  defence  of  the  Gauls^ 
against  the  Germans,  though  he  had  before  ho- 
noured their  kino^  Ariovistus  with  the  title  of 
an  ally  of  Rome.  But  they  proved  insupporta- 
ble neighbours  to  those,  whom  he  had  subdued  ; 
audit  was  easy  to  see,  that  instead  of  being  sa- 
tisfied with  their  present  acquisitions,  if  oppor- 
tunity offered,  they  would  extend  their  conquests 
over  the  whole  of  Gaul*.  •  He  found  however 
his  officers,  particularly  the  young  nobility, 
afraid  of  this  expedition ;  for  they  had  entered 
into  Gaesar*s  service  only  in  hopes  of  living  lux- 
uriously, and  making  their  fortunes.  He  there- 
fore called  them  together,  and  told  them  before 
the  whole  army,  '^  That  they  were  at  liberty  to 

47  Tho80  called  tlie  Celtae.* 

^  The  MAvi  implored  his  prdtectiQQ  agjiiost  Arioristus,  kiog 
of  the  Germans;  who,  taking  adYantafi;e  of  the  dififerences 
which  had  long  subsisted  between  them  and  the  Arverni,  had 
joined  the  laiter,  made  himself  master  of  great  part  of  the  coun- 
try of  the  Sequani,  and  obliged  the  ^dui  to  give  him  their  chiU 
iiren  as  hostageif.  The  £dui  were  the  people  of  Autnn,  Lyons^ 
Macon,  Chalons  sur  la'  Sclone,  and  iNeyers ;  the  Arrerni 
of  Auvergne,  particularly,  of  Clermont  and  St.  Flour ;  and  the 
Seqnani  of  Franche-Comte,  &c« 

For  an  illustration  of  the  whole  passage,  see  DWitiacus* 
speech  to  Cie^ar  (B.G.  i.  31.) 
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"  withdraw^  and  were  not  required  to  hazard 
^'  their  persons  against  their  inclination,  dincfs 
'^  they  were  so  unmanly  and  spiritless.  For 
*^  hispart^  he  would  march,  with  the  tenth  Ic* 
*'  gion  only  against  those  barbarians ;  for  neither 
^^  were  they  better  men  than  the  Cimbri>  tnor 
*^  was  he  a  worse  general  than  ^ariu^*'*  Upon 
this^  the  tenth  legion  deputed  some  of  their  corps 
to  thank  him*  The  other  legions^  threw  the 
whole  blame  upon  their  ofBcerSt  and  all  followed 
him  with  great  spirit  and  alacrity.  After  ^ 
march  of  several  days>  they  encamped  wijLhin  two 
hundred  furlongs  of  the  enemy. 

Caesar's  arrival  broke  the  con&dence  of  Ariot 
vistus*  Instead  of  expecting  that  the  Romans 
would  come  and  attack  him,  he  had  supposed 
that  they  would  not  dare  to  withstand  the  Ger^ 
-mans,  when  they  went  in  quest  of  them.  He 
was  much  surprised  therefore  at  this  bold  attempt 
of  Cassar,  and,  what  was  worse,  he  saw  his  own 
troops  were  disheartened.  They  were  dispirite4 
still  more  by  the  pro{)heciea  of  their  mal;rons  whp 
had  the  care  of  divinin^^  and  used  to  do  it  by 
the  eddies  of  rivers,  the  windings  and  murmurji 
or  otb<rr  noises  xnade  by  the  stream,  tTpoa  this 
occasion,  they  charged  the  army  not  to  givo 
battle  before  the  new  moon  appeared. 

Caesar  having  gained  infoxmibtioiL.  of  these 
matters,  and  seeing  the  Germans  lie  close  in  their 
camp,  thought  it  better  to  engage  them  whil6 
thus  dejected,  than  to  sit  still  and  wait  their  time. 

^9  For  U^  ytttwKtitf  De  Tnou  would  read  Am^  justifying  hU 
conjecture,  by  Dion's.  «i  ytneuxtt  avrm  'Bttf^^^vty  and  hy  Cassar^ 
jaiairesfamUias  eorum,  (B»  G.  i.50.)  Of  tliesa  women,  how«» 
eTer,  as  held  ^^  holy"  among  the  Germans,  we  have  mention 
in  Tacitus.  Hist.  i?.  61,  Da  Mor^  Germ*  8»  See  aJsoSti^bo 
tii.,  and  Pomp.  Mela  ill.  6.*  ^' 
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He  therefore  attacked  their  en  frenchman  ts,  and 
the  hills  upon  which  they  ^v^cre  posted ;  whhch 
provoked  them  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  de- 
st:ended»in  great  fury  to  the  plain.  They  fought, 
and  were  entirely  routed.  Caesar  pursued  them 
to  the  Rhine,  which  was  three  hundred  furlongs 
from  the  field  of  battle^,  covering  all  the  way  with 
carcases  and  spoils.  Ariovistus  reached  the  river, 
in  time  to  cross  it  with  a  few' troops.  The  num- 
ber of  killed  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  eighty 
thousand. 

After  he  had  thus  terminate<l  the  war,  he  left 
his  army  in  winter- quarters  in  the  country  of  the 
Sequani,  and  repaired  to  Cisalpine  Gaul,  which 
was  part  of  his  province^  in  order  to  attend  the 
better  to  transactions  passing  in  Rome*  For  the 
river  Rubicon  parts  the  rest  of  Italy  from  Cis- 
alpine Gaul.  During  his  stay  there,  he  carried 
on  a  variety  of  state«*intrigues»  Great  number^ 
came  from  Rome  to  pay  their  respects  to  him, 
and  he  sent  them  all  away  satisfied ;  some  laden 
with  presents,  and  others  happy  in  hope.  In 
the  same  manner  throughout  all  his  wars,  with- 
out Pempey's  observing  it,  he  was  alternately 
conquering  his  enemies  by  the  arms  of  the  ci« 
tii^ens,  and  gaining  the  citizens  by  the  money 
of  his  enemies. 

As  soon  as  he  had  intelligence  that  the  Belgse^ 
the  most  powerful  people  in  Gaul»  whose  ter^ 

^  Caesar  (ib.  53.)  says^it  was  only  five  miles  from  tbe  field  of  bat« 
tie;  instead  of  rfimuiffMSy  therefore  we  should  read  rt<raafeixatra^ 
or  Plutarch  might  erroneouslj  have  written  r^ajco»T«.  Hoto. 
mannos  however^  in  his  note  upon  this  passage  in  Caesar,  cor* 
recU  the  Roman  by  the  Grecian  writer,  in  spite  of  ail  the  MSS^^ 
and  reads  '  fifty  miles ;'  not  scrupling  to  enhance  the  wonder^ 
in  order  to  effect  a  pomplete  coincidence,  by  reading  in  Plu^ 
tarch  <  four  hundred  furlongs  !'* 
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ritories  occupied  a  third  part  of  the  whole  <iotxn* 
try*  had  revolted  and  assembled  a  large  army^ 
he  marched  to  that  quarter  with  incredible  ex-* 
pedition*  He  found  them  ravaging  the  lands 
of  those  Gauls  who  were  the  allies  of  Rome^ 
defeated  the  niam  body  which  made  but  a  feeble 
resistance,  and  slew  such  numbers  that  lakes  and 
rivers  were  filled  with  the  dead,  and  bridges  were 
formed  of  their  bodies*  Such  of  the  insurgents, 
as  dwelt  upon  the  sea-^coast,. surrendered  without 
opposition. 

Thence  he  led  his  army  against  the  Nervii**, 
who  live  among  thick  woods.  After  they  had 
secured  their  families  and  most  valuable  goods  ia 
the  heart  of  a  large  forest,  full  of  under^wpod,  at 
a  great  distance  from  the  enemy,  they  marched 
to  the  number  of  sixty  thousand  and  fj^U  upon 
C$esar^  ashe^was  fortifying  his  camp,  and  had 
not  the  least  apprehension  of  so  sudden  an  at- 
tack ^#     They  first  routed  his  cavalry,  and  then 

^'  Hod,  the  people  of  Hainault  and  Cambresis.  | 

^^  As  this  attack  was  unexpected,  Caesar  bad  almost  every 
thing  to  do  at  the  s^me  Instant,  The  banner  was  to  be  erected, 
the  charge  sounded,  the  soldiei^  at  a  distance  recalled,  the  arm^ 
drawn  up,  &c  ,&c*  In.  this  su^rprise  he  ran  from  place  to  place, 
exhorting  his  men  to'  reqaembcr  their  former  valour ;  and,  hav- 
ing marshalled,  them  in  the  best  manner  he  could,  caused  the 
signal  to  be  given.     The  legionaries  made  a  yigorous  resistance  ;  i 

but,  as  the  enemy  seemed  determined  either  to  conquer  or  die, 
the  success  was  different  in  different  places.  In  the  left  wing 
the  ninth  and  tenth  legions  did  wonders,  drove  the  Atrebates 
into  a  neighbouring  river,  and  made  a  great  slaughter  of  them. 
In  another  place,  the  eighth  and  eleventh  legions  repulsed  the 
VermanduL  But,  in  the  right  wingi  the  seventh  and  twelfth 
legions  suffered  extremelji,  They  were  entirely  surrovnded  by 
the  Nervii,  all  the  centttmns  of  the  fourth  cohort  being  slain, 
and  most  of  the  other  officers  wounded.  In  this  extremity, 
Caesar  snatched  a  buckler  from  one  of  the  private  men,  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  his  broken  wing,  and  being  joined  by  the 
tW9  lejiionn  which  ho  had  left  to  guard  the  baggage^  fell  upon 
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surrounded  the  twelfth  and  seventh  legions,  and 
killed  all  the  oflicers.  And  had  not  Ca^ap 
snatched  a  buckler  from' one  of  his  own  mcni 
forced  his  way  through  the  comhatants  befare 
him,  and  rushed  upon  the  barbariahs;  or  bad 
not  the  tenth  legion  ^^  seeing  his  danger,  run 
from  the  heights  where  they  were  posted,  and 
mowed  down  the  enemy's  ranks^  ia^  all  pro-i 
bability  not  a  single  Roman  would  have  survi\*ed 
the  battle.  But  though,  encouraged  by  this 
bold  act  of  Ca5sar,  they  fought  with  a  spirit 
above  their  strengthi  they  were  not  able  to  make 
the  Nervii  turn  their  backs*  These  brave  mea 
tnaintained  their  ground,  and  were  hewed  to 
pieces  upon  the  spot.  It  is  said  that  out  of  sixty 
thousand  not  above  five  hundred  were  saved,  and 
out  of  four  hundred  Nervian  sentitors  not  mor^ 
than  three* 

Upon  the  news  of  this  signal  viotoiyy  the  sekiate 
of  Rome  decreed  that  sacrifices  should  be  of^ 
feredy  and  all  kinds  of  fi^stivities  continued  foe 
fifteen  dteiys  together ^  which  was  a  longer  term 
of  rejoici«»g>'  than  had  ever  been  known  before^ 
The  danger,  indeed,  appeared  very  great^  oik 
account  of  so  many  nations  rising  at  once ;  and, 
as  Cassar  was  the  man  who  surmounted  it,  his 
{K^ularity  made  the  rejoicing  more  brilliant. 

After  he  bad  settled  the  affairs  of  CisalpineGaul 
lie  re-^crossed  the  Alps,  and  wintered  near  the  Po, 
in  order  to  maintain  his  interests  in  Rome ;  where 
the  candidates  for  the  high  offices  of  state  were 
furnished  with  money  out  of  his  funds  to  corrupt 

the  Nenrii  already  iktigued,  with  fresh  Tigour,  and  made  a  most 
dreadful  havock.     (See  B.  G.  ii.  20—27.) 

^  In  the  original,  it  is  <  the  twelfth;*  bat  it  appears  fromCae* 
sar  himself  (ib.  26.)  confirmed  by  the  Paris  MS.  of  Platarcb^  tbat 
we  should  read  here  hmrou  not  M^mw,  ^ 
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the  people,  and  after  they  had  carried  their  clec^ 
tton,  'exerted  themselves  to  extend  ,  his  poM'ert. 
Nay^  the  greatest  and  most  illustrious  personages 
went  to  pay  their  court  to  him  at  Lucca,  among 
whom  were  Pompcy,  CTassus>  Appius  governor  of 
Sardinia,  and  Nepos  proconsul  in  Spain*  So  that 
there  were  a  hundred  and  twenty  -lictbrs  attend^ 
Jng  their  masters,  and  above  two  hundred  sena- 
tors honoured  him  with  their  assiduities.  After 
they  had  arranged  their  plan,  they  separated. 
Pompey  and  Crassus  were  to  be  consuls  the  ensu* 
ing  year,  and  to  get  C»sar's  government  prolonged 
for  five  years  more,  with  supplies  out  of  the 
treasury  for  his  occasions.  The  la«t  particular 
appeared  extremely  absurd  to  all  men  of  sense* 
They, who  received  so  much  of  Ctesar's  money,per- 
auaded  the  senate  to  give  him  money>  as  if  he  were 
in  want  of  it ;  or  rather,  they  insisted  it  should 
be  done,  and  every  honest  man  sighed  inwardly, 
while  he  suflSsred  the  decree  to  pass*  Cato  indeed 
was  at  this  time  absent,  having  been  sent  with  a 
commission  to  Cyprus^  on  purpose  th^t  he  might 
l>e  out  of  the  way.  But  Favonius,.  who  trod  in 
Cato's  ateps^  vigorously  opposed  those  measures; 
and  whe^  he  found  his  opposition  unavailing 
left  the  house,  and  applied  to  the  people,  exclaim^ 
ing  against  such  pernicious  counsels^  No  onei 
however, attended  to  htm;  some  being  dver-ra^ed 
hy  Pompey  and  Cra^us^  and  other  influenced 
by  regard  fbr  Caesar,  in  whom  alone  they  Uved| 
und  all  their  hopes  flourished* 

Ccesar,  on  returning  to  his  army  io  Gaul,  fouBd 
another  furious  war  lighted  up  in  the  country ;  the 
Usipetes  and  the  Tenchteri^,  two  great  German 

^  Ho^  ike  people  of  WcstpluOkii  and  thm  9f  Milliter  mi 
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nations^  having  crossed  tbe  RhiM  to  make  con* 
quests.  The  account  of  the  affair  with  them  w# 
shall  extract  from  his  own  Commeotaries.'^  These 
barbarians  sent  deputies  to  him  to  propose  a  sus^ 
pension  of  arms*  which  was  granted*  Neverther 
less,  they  attacked  him,,  as  he  was  making  an  ex- 
cursion. With  only  eight  hundred  horse  however^ 
and  those  unprepared  for  an  engageraentt  be  beat 
their  cavalry^  which  consisted  of  five  thousand. 
Next  day^they  sent  other  deputies  to  apologise  for 
what  had  happenedi  but  without  any  other  inten* 
tion  than  that  of  again  deceiving  him  .These  agent* 
he  detained,  and  immediately  marched  against 
them;  thinking  it  absurd  to^ stand  upon  honour 
with  such  perfidious  men,  who  bad  not  scruple4 
to  violate  the  truce.  Yet  Canusius^  informs  us 
that^when  the  senate  were  voting  a  public  thanks«^ 
giving  and  processions  on  account  of  the.victory^ 
Cato  proposed  that  Caesar  should  be  delivered  up 
to  the  barbarians^  in  order  to  expiate  that  breach 

This  war  happened  under  the  consulship  of  Crassus  an^ 
Pompey,  A.  U.  C.  693.  But  there  ifrere  sererM  intermediate 
transactions  of  great  importance,  which  Plutarch  has  omitted, 
Tiz.  the  reduction  of  the  Atuatiei  bj  Cttisar^  of  seren  other 
nations  by  P.  CrassUs,  the  son  of  the  trimmTir;  offers  of  sub- 
mission from  seTeral  nations  beyond  the  Rhine ;  the  attempt 
upon  Galba  in  his  winter-quarters  at  Octodurus,  and  his  bravs 
defence  and  victory;  the  severe  chastisement  of  the  Venet], 
who  had  reTolted ;  and  the  complete  rediictien  of  Aqultains* 
These  particulars,  at  soTcral  of  whidi  he  was  himself  personally 
present  (and  which  should  therefore  have  been  at  least  alluded 
to  by  Plutarch,  had  it  but  been  in  order  to  pFCScrve  the  con. 
tinuity  of  his  biography)  are  contained  in  part  of  the  tfeeond  and 
the  whole  third  book  a#  the  war  in  GauK 

^  Ruauld  jwstly  obserres,  thait  Plutarch  should  not  have 
called  the  Commentaries  i^fiiAMftiu^  but  IwnAmiJMr^y  as  us.uaK 
His  Ephemerides  were  his  Diary,  in  which  he  recorded  little 
daily  occurrences,  and  are  now  Mnfortunately  lost, 

P  Cannsius  Geminus,  a  great  friend  of  Uicero,  wrote  a  Hif* 
t0ry  and  lome  Annab.    Sec  Voai*  de  Biit*  Lat,  i.  13.* 
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of  faith,  and  make  the  divine  vengeance  fall  upon 
it*s  author  rather  than  upon  Rome* 

Of  the  barbarians,  that  had  passed  the  Rhine, 
there  were  four  hundred  thousand  killed-  The  few 
Mrho  escaped  repassed  the  river,  and  were  sheltered 
by  a  people  of  Germany  called  Sicambri.^    Caesar 
laid  hold  on  this  pretence  against  that  people,  but 
his  true' motive  was  a  wi-sh  to  be  recorded  as  the 
iirst  Roman,  who  had  ever  crossed  the  Rhine  in 
a  hostile  manner.     In  pursuance  of  his  design^* 
he  threw  a  bridge  over  it ;  though  it  was  remark- 
ably wide  in  that  place,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
rough  and  rapid,  that  it  carried  down  with  it  trunks 
Df  trees  and  other  timber,  which  much  shocked 
and  weakened  the!  pillars  of  his  bridge.     But  he 
drove  great  piles  of  wood  into  the  bottom  of  the 
river  above  the  bridge,  both  to  resist  the  impres- 
sion of  such  bodies,  and  to  break  the  force  of  the 
torrent.     By  these  means  he  exhibited  a  spectacle 
astonishing  to  thought,  an  immense  bridge  finish* 
ed  in  ten  days.     His  army  passed  over  it  without 
x)pposition,  the  Suevi  and  the  Sicambri  (the  most 
warlike  nations  in  Germany  j  having  retired  into 
the  depths  of  their  forests,  and  concealed  them* 
selves  in  caverns  overhung  with  wood*    Having 
therefore  laid  waste  tjic  enemy's  country  with  fire, 
and  confirmed  the  better^disposed  Germans  in  the 
interest  of  Rome,^    he  returned  into  GauU  after 
spending  not  more  than  eighteen  days  in  Ger* 
many. 

.  But  his  expedition  into  Britain  discovered  the 
most  daring  spirit  of  enterprise*  For  he  was  the 
first  who  entered  the  western  ocean  with  a  fleet, 
and  embarking  his  troops  on  the  Atlantic,  ca.rried 

37  These  inhabited  ibesotttheni  part  ofWestphalias  &c.* 

»  The  Ubii^  bod,  the  people  of  Ulogne.  (Cw.  {(« G/iif, }«,); 
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wajr  into  an  iitand,of  which  the  very  existence  was 
previously  a  matter  of  doubt*  Some  writers  had 
represented  it  as  so  incredibly  large,  that  others 
disputed  it's  being,  and  considered  both  the  name 
and  the  thing  itself  as  a  fiction.  Yet  Caesar  at- 
tempted toconqtier  it,and  to  extend  theRoman  em- 
pire beyond  the  bounds  of  the  habitable  world.  He 
sailed  thither  twice  from  the  opposite  coast  in 
Gaul,  and  fought  many  battles,  by  which  the 
Britons*  suffered  more  than  the  Romans  gained ; 
for  there  was  nothing  worth  taking  from  a  people 
who  were  so  poor,  and  lived  in  so  much  wretcb* 
edness*.  He  did  not,  however,  terminate  the 
war  as  he  could  have  wished ;  he  only  received 
hostages  from  the  king,  and  appointed  the  tribute 
which  the  island  was  to  pay,  and  then  returned 
to  Gaul, 

There  he  found  letters,  which  were  about  to  be 
despatched  after  him,  and  by  which  his  friends 
in  Rofpe  informed  him  that  his  daughter,  the 
wife  of  Pompey,  had  lately  died  in  child^bed* 
This  was  -a  great  affliction;  both  to  Pompey  and 
Casan  Their  friends  also  were  very  sensibly 
concerned  to  see  thatallialnce  dissolved,  which 
had  maintained  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the 

*»  It  doas  not  s^fiear  thai  tliere  was  nuch  corn  in  Britaio,  ift 
Cauuir's  time  ;  for  the  iababitants,  he  sajs,  lived  on  milk  and 
#esh.  Lacie  et  catm  visoufd^  (lb.  v.  14.)  (L.)  It  is  amusing  to  an 
Snglishman  to  read  such  passages  ^as  these,  amidst  the  opulence 
and  comforts  flowing  from  modern  improvements  in  the  agricuU 
ture^  and  the  extraordinary  extensions  of  the  commerce  of  hiA 
native  island^^not  to  mention  that  proud  spirit  of  patriotism 
which  sets  invasion  at  defiance^  and  those  pure  flowers  of  pro*^ 
testantism^  which  were  sublimed  out  of  the  defiled  crucible  of  the 
Bomish  church !  What  is  Plutarch^s  Chaeronea  ?  What  is  Csi* 
jiar'sRoine  henelfy^compared  with.  ^^  stiil^^increanog  London/^ 
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state,  otherwise  in  a  very  unsettled  conditmj^  t 
for  the  child  survived  the  mother  only  a  few 
days#  The  people  took  the  corpse  of  Julia,  and 
carried  it  notwithstanding  the  prohibition  of  the 
tribunes  to  the  Campus  Martins,  where  it  was 
interred* 

As  Caesar's  army  waanow  very  large*®,  he  was 
forced  to  divide  it  for  the  convenience  of  winter- 
quarters  ;  after  which,  according  to  custom,  he 
took  the  road  to  Italy*  fiut  be  had  not  been  long 
gone,  before  the  Gauls  again  rising  traversed 
the  country  with  considemble  armies,  fell  furi- 
ously upon  the  Romaii  qu^rters^  and  insulted 
their  entrenchments.  The  strongest  and  most 
numerous  body  of  the  insurgents  was,  that  under 
Ambiorix,  who  attacked  Cotta  and  Titurius  in 
their  camp,  and  cut  them  off  with   their  whole 

!>atty.  After  which,  he  went  and  1)e&ieged  the 
egion  under  the  como^aiid  of  Q.  Cicero,  with 
sixty  thqusand  men ;  a^  though  the  spirit  of 
those  brave  Romaxis  made  a  resistance  above  their 
strength*^  they  were  very  near  being  taken^  fw 
they  were  all  wounded. 

Csesar,  who  was  at  a  great  distance^  having 
at  last  received  intelligence  of  their  danger,  re* 
turned  with  all  expedition  ;  and  collecting  a  body 
of  men,  which  did  not  exceed  seven  thousand, 

^  This  army  consisted  of  eight  legions ;  and  as  there  was  al* 
most  a  famine  in  the  country,  the  consequence  of  excessiv* 
drooght,  Caesar  was  obliged  to  separate  his  troops  for  their  bet. 
ter  subsistence.  He  was  therefore  nnder  the  necessity  of  fixing 
the  quarters  at  such  a  distance,  which  Would  otherwise  hare 
been  impolitic.  He  tells  us  (t.  %40  that  all  the  legions  except 
one,  which  was  in  a  quiet  country ,w«re  posted  within  the  compass 
of  a  hundred  miles. 

^  '^'^f  this  C»sar  ^B.  6.  ▼.44.)  has  preserved  a  striking  lit. 
Btance»  in  the  beautiful  epinode  9f  the  c«ati|iriQnsFal|i9  wi  Va« 
renus.*  ^  ^      ,    ^  .- 
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hsu^tened  to  Cicero's  relief.  The  Gauh,  who  were 
not  ignorant  of  his  motions,  raised  the  siege,  and 
went  to  meet  him  ;  for  they  despised  the  inferi- 
ority of  his  force,  and  were, confident  of  victory* 
Csesar,  in  order  to  deceive  them,  made  a  feint  as 
if  he  fled,  till  he  came  to  a  place  convenient  for 
a  small  army  to  engage  a  large  onei  and  there  he 
fortified  his  camp.  He  gave  his  men  strict  or- 
ders not  to  fight,  but  to  throw  up  a  strong  ram* 
part^  and  to  barricade  their  gates  in  the  securest 
manner;  contriving,  by  all  these  manoeuvres,  to 
increase  the  enemy's  contempt  of  him.  The  plan 
succeeded  according  to  his  wishes.  The  Gauls 
came  up  with  the  utmost  insolence  and  disorder, 
toattack  his  trenches;  upon  which  Caesar^  making 
a  sudden  sally,  defeated  and  destroyed  l^e  great* 
est  part  of  them.  This  success  quieted  the  spirit 
of  revolt  in  those  parts;  and  for  farther  security 
he  spent  tlie  whole  winter  in  GauU  visiting  all 
the  quarters,  and  keeping  a  sharp  eye  upon  every 
motion  toward  war.  Besides,  he  received  a  rein- 
forcemcrit  of  {three  legions,  in  the  room  of  those 
whom  he  had  lost ;  two  of  which  were  lent  him 
byPompey,  and. one  lateiy  raised  in  Cisalpine 
Gaul  * 

After  this*'  the  seeds  of  hostilities,  which  had 
long  before  been  privately  scattered  in  the  more 
distant  parts  of  the  country  by  the  chiefs  of  the 
more  warlike  nations,  shot  up  into  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  dangerous  wars  that  was  ever 
iseen  in  Gaul;  whether  we  consider  the  number 
of  troops  and  store  of  arms^  the  treasures  amassed 

^^  Plotarch  skips  over  the  whole  sixth  book  of  Cassar's  Com- 
sientaries,  as  he  had  done  the  third.  Many  considerable  ereuti 
happened  between  the  victory  last  mentioned,  and  the  affair 
with  Vcrcingetorix  ;  such  as  the  deftatof  the  Treviri,  Caesar's 
second  pas^ge  Across  the  Rhine,  And  the  porsitit  of  AmbiorU. 
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for  the  war,  or  the  strength  of  the  toi^ns  atn! 
fastnesses  occqpied*  It  was  then,  likewise,  the 
most  severe  season  of  tlie  year  5  the  rivers  were 
covered  with  ice,  the  forests  with  snow,  and  the 
fields  overflowed  in  such'  a  manner  that  they 
looked  like  so  many  ponds ;  the  roads  themselves 
were  either  buried  in  snow^  or  rendered  doul^tful 
through  floods  disembogued  by  the  lakes  and  ri-> 
vers*  So  that  it  seemed  impossible  for  Cassar  to 
march,  or  to  pursue  any  other  operations  against 
,them. 

Many  nations  had  entered  into  the  league; 
the  principal  of  which  were  the  Arverni,  and  the 
Carnutes*'.  The  chief  direction  of  the  war  was 
given  to  Vercingetorix,  whose  father  the  Gauls 
had  put  to  death  for  having  aspired  to  monarchy  t 
Vercingetorix  dividing  his  forces  into  several 
^arts,  and  giving  them  in  charge  to  his  lieuten* 
ants,  had  the  country  at  command  as  fa^  as  the 
Aran  His  intention  was  to  raise  the  whole  of 
Gaul  against  Caesar,  now  when  his  enemies  were 
rising  against  him  at  Rome.  But  had  be,  waited 
a  little  longer,  till  Cessar  was  actually  engaged 
in  the  civil  war>  the  Gauls  would  then  have,  ap^ 
peared  not  less  formidable  to  Italy,  than  the  Cim^ 
bri  had  formerly  done. 

Cassar  who  knew  perfectly  how  to  avail  him- 
self of  every  advantage  in  war,  particularly  of 
time,  was  no  sooner  apprised  of  this  immense 
djefection,  than  be  set  out  to  chastise  it's  authors ; 
^nd  by  the  swiftness  of  his  march,  in  spite  of  all 
the  difficulties  of  a  severe  winter,  he  showed  the 
barbarians,  that  his  troops  could  neither  be  con« 
quered  nor  resisted*  For  where  a  courier  could 
scarcely  have  been  supposed  to  arrive  in  many  days, 

^  Jfod^  the  peo]pIe  of  Cbarta^s  and  Orl«aos»,  &c. 
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Caesar  wasseen  with  his  whole  &nny  nrAgmg  the 

qoimtryi   de$troyitig   the  caHles, .  storofiing  the 

cities,  and  receiving  the  submission  of  such  as 

repented*    Thus  he  went  on,  till  the  lEdui  also 

revolted,  who  bad  styled  themselves  brothers  to 

the  Romans^  j&nd  had  been  treated  with  particu<«* 

kr  regard.     Their  defection  spread  uQeasine#9 

and    dismay    throughout    Csssar's    army.     He 

therefore  4acamped  in  all  haste,  and  traversed  the 

country  .of  (he  Lingonesi^,  in  order  to  come  into 

that  of  the  8eM|uani,  who  were  his   firmi  friends, 

and  neaier  to  Italy  than  the  rest  of  the  Gauls. 

Thither  the  edemy  followed  him  in  prodigious 
numhers,  and  dtfnrrounded  >him«  Csssar,  without 
being  in  the  least  disconcerted,  sustained  the 
conflict;  and  i^erva  long  and  bloody  action^  in 
which  the  Germans  were  eminently  serviceable 
to  himi  gave  them  a  total  defeat^'*  But  he^eems 
to  have  recd^ed  spme  check  at  iirst,  for  the  Ar« 
^emi  stiil  ^haw^a  sword  suspended  in  one  of 
theirtemples,  which  thtfy  declare  was  tsUcen  from 
CsDsar.  His  friends  povirted  it  out  to  him  after* 
ward,  but  he  only  laughed ;  -  smd  when  they  wish« 
ed  to  havC'  it  taken  down,  he  would  not-  suflfer 
it,  because  he  considered  it  as  a  thing  consecrated 
to  the  gods. 

Most  of  those,  wha  escaped  out  of  the  battle^ 
retired  intd  Alesia  ^^  with  their  king.  Caesar  inw 
mediately  inv«i^ted  the  town^  tliough  it  appeared 
impregnable^  as  well  on  account  of  the  height 

of  the  walls^  as  the  number  of  it^s  defenders. 

I. 

^.  JToAtfae  fUstriot  of  {iangrss*. 

^  This  pasiage  m  the  origioal  is  corrupt,  or  defective.  We 
have  endeavoured  to  supply  it  by  reading,  with  M*  Dacier^ 
jTi^fuxKoif)  iABt«adcif*x:^a4f^  whicd  is  agreeable  to  Catssar^  Awa 
account  of  the  battle  (B.  G.  yii.  67«) 

'^  Caesar  c^Us  it  Alexia^  hod,  AHse  near  FlaTigny^  ; 
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Durifl^  the  nege^  he  found  hintself  ^xpMed  to  tM 
iaeonceiyable  danger  from  without.  All  the 
bravest  men  in  Gaul  assembled  from  every  quar^ 
ter^  to  the  number  of  three  hundred  thousand^ 
and  came  armed  to  the  relief  of  the  place;  and 
there  were  not  fevrer  <than  seventy  thousand  com- 
batants within  the  walls.  Thus  shut  up  betweeo 
two  armies,  he  was  forced  to  draw  two  lines  of 
circumvallation^  the  interior  one  against  the 
town>and  that  without, against  the  troops  that  wef« 
come  to  it's  succour ;  for^  could  the  two  armies 
have  effected  a  junction^  he  had  been  inevitabiy 
lost.  This,  dangerous  actiop  at  Alesia  contri- 
buted on  many  accounts  to  Caasar's  renown.  He 
exerted  indeed  a  more  adventurous  courage  and 
greater  generalship  upon  this>  than  upon  any 
other  occasion.  But  what  seems  astcmishing  is^ 
that  he  could  engage  and  conquer  so  mai^y  my** 
riads  without^  and  yel  keep  the  aetiim  seer€^  from 
those. within  the  town^*^. ,  It  is  a  stiil  more  wonr^ 
derful  circumstance,  that  the  troops  left  before 
the  walls  should  not  know  it^  till  the  victory  waa 
announced  by  the  ories  of  the  men  inAiesia  andthe 
lamentations  of  the  wo«qen>  who  saw  the;  Romans 
on  each  side  of  the  town  brii^ng  to  their  camp 
a  number  of  shields  adorned  with  gold  ^nd  silver, 
helmets  stained  with  bloody  drinking^vessels,  and 
tents  of  the  Gaulish  fashion.  Thus  did  this  vast 
multitude  vanish  and  disappear  lik«  a  phantom  or 
a  dream,  the,  chief  part  being>  killed  <m  the  spot* 
The  beaiegedj  after  having  giv^n  both  them- 
selves and  Caraar  much  trouble,  at  last  surren- 
dered^ Their  general,  Yercingetorix,  accoutred 
himself  and  his  horse  in  the  most  magnificent 

^  Cssar  saysy  that  those  in  the  town  had  a  distinct  tlew  of 
the  ba^ei  n^tber  cs^n  it  indeed  weU  be  conceived^  that  ^jr 
had  not.t 
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maiuier^  and  then  sallied  out  at  the  gate*  After 
he  had* taken  some  circuits  about  Cassar  as  he  sat 
upon  the  tribunal^  he  dismounted^  put  off  his 
armour^  and  placed  himself  at  Cassar's  feet; 
where  he  remained  in  profound  silence,  till  Gas* 
sar  ordered  a  guard  to  take  him  awaj,  and  re- 
scrTe  him  for  his  triumph. 

Cttsar  had  been  for  some  time  resolved  to  ruin 
Pom  pey^  and  Pompey  to  destroy  Cs^sar.  For 
CrassuSy  whoalonecould  have  taken  up  the  con* 
queror^  being  killed  in  the  Parthian  virar^  there 
remaiaiBd  -nothing  for  Osssar  to  do  in  order  to 
inake  himself  the  greatest  of  mankind,  but  to 
atinihilate  him  that  was  so;  nor  for  Pompey  in 
order  to  prevent  it,  but  to  destroy  the  object  of 
his  apprehension.  Pompey,  it  is  true,  had'  not 
long  entertained  any  fear  of  him ;  he  had  ra« 
ther  looked  ^upon  him  with  contempt^  imagining 
;that  he  could  as  easily  pull  him  down,  as  he  had 
set  him  up ;  Whereas  Gcsar  from  the  first,  ^de* 
signing; to  ruin  hisriv4ls>  had  retired  at  a  dis-* 
taace  like  a  champion  for  exercise.  By  continued 
service  wd  eminent  achievements  ioltfae  wars  of 
Gaul,  he  had  so  improved  liis  army,  and  with  it 
-his  own  reputation,  that  he  was  considered  as  on 
m  footing-4rith  Pompey  ;*  and  he  found  pretences 
for  qavryittg  his  enterprjfie  into  exeeution,  in 
the  times  of  the  mis^-govemmeht  at  Rome.  These 
were  partly  fnnish^  by  Pompey  himself:  andt 
indeed  all  ranks  of  men  were  so  corrupted^  that 
tables  were  publicly  set  out,  upon  which  the 
candidates  for  offices  were  professedly  ready  to 
pay  the  people  the  price  of  their  votes ;  and 
the  people  came,  not  only  to  give  their  votes  for 
the  man  who  had  bought  them,  but  with  all 
kinds  of  offensive  weapons  to  fight  in  his  behalf, 
Henpe  it  frequently  happened,  that  they  did  not 
separate  before  they  bad  polluted  the  tribunal 
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with  blood  and  inturther^  arid  the  city  "vras  a  per^ 
petual  seetie  of  anarohj".  'In  ihiB  dismal  situa^ 
tion  of  things^  in  these  storms  of  epidemic  mad"- 
nesSj  Wkr&  men  thdnght  it  would  be  happy  if 
they  elided  in  nothing  worse  than  monarchy. 
Nay,  there  were  many  who  did  not  scruple 
openly  to  assert^  that  monar<;hy  was  the  only  cure 
for  the  desperate  disorders  of  the  siajte^  and  that 
he  ought  to  be  selected  as  the  physician,  ( hidting 
at  Pompey)  who  would  apply  that  remedy  with 
the  gentl^t  hand.  ^^m   . 

Pompey  uniformly  .in  conversdtfon  ^ptetend- 
ed  to  decline  the  honour  of  a'  dictatorship, 
though  at  the  same  time  all  his  measures  were 
diroeted  that  way.  Cato,  understanding  his 
drift,  persuaded  the  senate  to  declare  him  sole 
consul ;  that,  satisfied  with  a  kind  of  monarchy 
more  agreeable  to  law,'  he  might  not*  adopt  any 
violent  measures  to  ^  make  himself  cK^tator.  'To 
tbi^iAe  seftate  not  only  agreed,  but  cti^tidued  t6 
hiiti  his  g^overnmentis  of  Spain  and'  Aflie^a,  the 
tdmiittstrnticin  of  which  he  committed  tor^llik  lieu* 
tenants';  jtetfiing  armies  on  foot,  forwktose'main-^ 
tenanoe  he;  was  aUoivted  a  thousand  Italeitti  a^year 
OUtof -th^lpuMiictTOasUry.   •  hi;:yiii- 

Ufion rtlub8>  GassfllrtAp^plied  throng fiiis  friends 
for  aAoltoeficon8ul6h>p,i«Bd  for  aS  isgiitldf  coiiti* 
Buatice  o.f  bis  cdminiflBioB  in  Gaub'tiAft  Pompey 
Was  at  ^firflt  silent,  Marcellm^iid  EeqlMus,  who 
hated  C^sar  on  other  accounts;  opposed  it  with 
great  fv  id Wnce;  oolitting  nothing,  whether  righi 
or  wrong,  that  mirht  reflect  dishonour  upon 
him.  For  they  dis^anchi^ed  the  inhabitants  of 
NoYocomum  in  Gaul^  which  had  lately  been 
erected  into  a  colony  hy  Caesar ;  and  Marcellus 
(at  that  time  consul )  caused  one  of  their  8ena« 
ior^,  who  hadi  eooie  with  some  tomplaiirta  to 
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'Rome,  to  he  beaten  with  rods ;  and  telling  him^ 
that  the  marks  on  his  back  were  so  many  addi* 
tional  proofs  that  he  was  not  a  Roman  citizeUj 
bade  him  go  show  them  to  Cassar. 

But  after  Marcelius'  consulship^  Caesar  opened 
the  treasures  which  he  had  amassed  in  Gaul  to 
all  that  were  concerned  in  the  administration^  and 
satisfied  their  utmost  wishes ;  he  dbcharged  the 
enormous,  debts  of  Curio  the  tribune;  and  pre- 
sented the  consul  Paulus  with  fifteen  hundr^d^ 
talents^  which  he  employed  in  building  the  cele* 
brated  public  hall  near  the  Forum^  in  the  place 
where  that  of  Pulvius  had  stood.  Pompey  noWi 
alarmed  at  the  increase  of  Ca^ar^s  factton>  openly 
exerted  his  own  interest  and  that  of  his  friends^ 
to  procure  an  order  for  superseding  Cssar  in  the 
province  of  Gaul.  He  also  sent  to  dj&mand  the 
troops^  which  he  had  lent  him  for  his  wars  in  that 
country^  and  Ca&sar  returned  them  with  a  grituity 
to  each  man  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  drachmas. 

The  officers  of  those  troops^  on  their  return^ 
spread  reports  among  the  people^,  which  were 
neither  fayoufable  nor  fair  with,  respect  to 
Cassar^  and  which  ruined  Pompey  by  the  Tain 
hopes  they  inspired.  For  they  asserted^  that  he 
had  the  hearts  of  all  Cesar's  army ;  and  that  if 
envy  arid  a  corrupt  administration  prevented  him 
from  gaining  what  be  desired  at  Rome>  th^ 
forces  in  ^  Gaul  were  at  bis  service^  and  would 
declare  for  him  immediately  up«m  their  lentering 
Italy;  so  obnoxious  was  Caesar  beci^mb,  by  hur*> 
rying  them  perpetually  from  one  expedition  to 
Another^  and  by  the  suspicions  Itfaieh  he  had 
excited  of  his  aiming  at  absolute  power. 

Pompey  was  so  much  elated  with  these  as^ 
surances^  that  he  neglected  to  lev}'  troops^  as 
if  jU^  bad  nothing  to  feqirj  and  opposed  his  enemy 
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only  witli  speeches  and  decrees^  of  whieh  Cassar 
maae  no  account.  Nay^  we  .are  told  that  a  cen** 
turion  whom  Csesar  had  sent  to  Rome^  waiting 
at  the  door  of  the  senate-house  for  the  result  of 
the  deliberations^  and  being  informed  that  the 
senate  refused  to  give  Caesar  a-  longer  term  iu 
his  commission^  laid  his  hand  upon  his  sword 
and  saidj  '^  But  this  shall  give  it/' 

Caesar's  requisitions^  indeed^  had  a  great  ap- 
pearance of  justice  and  honour.  He  proposed 
to  lay  down  his  arms^  on  condition  that  Porope^ 
did  the  same>  and  that  they  should  both  as  pri- 
vate citizens  leave  it  to  their  country  to  remu- 
nerate their  services.  .  For  to  deprive  him  of  his 
commission  and  troops^  and  to  continue  those  of 
Pompey»  was  to  grant  absolute  power  to  the  one, 
at  the  expence  of  the  .character  of  the  other. 
Curio,  who  made  these  propositions  to  the  people 
in  Cesar's  behalf,  was  received  with  the  loudest 
plaudits ;  and  there  were  some>  who  even  threw 
chaplets  of  flowers  upon  him,  as  they  would 
upon  a  champion  victorious  in  the  ring. 

Antofiy,  one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people, 
then  produced  a  letter  from  Cassa^  to  the  same^ 
purport,  and  notwith.standing  the  opposition 
of  the  consuls^,  caused  it  to  be  read  aloud. 
Upon  this  Scipio,  Pompey's  father-in-^law^  pro- 
posed in  the  senate,  that  if  Caesar  did  not  lay 
down  his  arms  before  such  a  day,  he  should  be 
declared  an  enemy  to.  the  state ;  and  the  consuls 
putting  it  to  the  question,  ''  That  Pompey 
*^  should  disband  his  forces : "  and  again^  ''That 
''  Cassar  should  disband  his:"  few  of  the  mem- 
bers were  for  the.  first,  and  almost  all  for  the 
second  ^.    After  which  Antony  put  the  question, 

^  Instead  of  h»  rwf  viFctrMfy  some  MSS.  giTe  us  fiw^  ruf  vTrttruu 
^  Dio,  (xli.  4.  J  sa^s,  there  was  not  a  man  for  tfae  first  iiues^ 
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,  ''  Whether,  or  not,  both  should  lay  down  theii^ 
^'  commissions?"  and  all,  with  one  voice,  answered 
in  the  affirmative.  But  the  violent  rage  of  Scipioj 
and  the  clamors  of  the  consul  Lentulus,  who 
cried  out  that  ^'  Not  decrees  but  arms  should 
*^^  be  employed  against  a  public  robber,"  caused 
the  senate  to  break  up  I  and  upon  account  of  thi« 
unhappy  dissension  all  ranks  of  people  put  oil 
black,  as  in  a  time  of  public  mourning,  ' 

Soon  after    this,    other  letters  arrived   iVotf* 
Caesar  with  still  more  moderate  proposals^     H# 
i)ffered  to  abandon  all  the  rest,  provided' they 
would  continue  to  him  the  government  of  Cisal- 
pine Gaul  and  Dlyricum  with  two  legions^  tilt 
he  could  apply  for  a  second  consulship.     And 
Ciceroy  who  was  lately  returned   from  Cilicia, 
find  very  desirous  of  effecting  a  reconciliation^ 
used  all  possible  means  to  soften  Pompey.     Ponii- 
pey  agreed  to   all,  but  the  article  of  the  tWo 
legions ;  and  Cicero  endeavoured  to  accommodate 
the  matter,  by  persuading  Caesar's  friends  to  be 
satisfied  with  tl^e  two  provinces  and  six  thousand 
ioldiers  only^.     Pompey  was  on  the  point  of  ac- 
cepting the  compromise ;  but  Letatulute  the  con- 
5ul>  disdainfully  rejecting  it,  treated  Antony  and 
Curio  with  great  indignity,  and  drove  thein  out 
of  the  senate-hodse^     He  ihus  furnished  Ciesar 
with  the  most  plausible  argument  imaginable,  of 
which  he  did  not  fail  to  make  use,  in  order  to 
exasperajte  his  troops,  by  showing  them  parsons 
of  distinction  and  magistrates  obliged  i^  fly  in 
hired  earriages>  and  in  the  habit  of  slaves^^ ;   for 
""        •     •  •  > 

tion,  wliereas  thtf  wbole  bouse  was  for  the  8ec<nid,  except  €»«- 
Jips  and  Curio.  Nor  is  this  a  fair  siil^ject of  surprise:  Fompejr  »a4 
jfiis  army  were  th^i^  at  the  gptes,  of  Jlomp. 

.^f.  Or  a  single  legion.* 
'^  '^Oass&is  Longiaas  went  with  tkemiathe  same  difguiHf    ^  * 
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tlieiir  fears  had  nkade  them  leave  Rome  in  ttif 
disguise. 

Cassar  had  not  with  him,  at  that  tiraej  abdT« 
three  hundred  holrse  and  five  thonsaitd  foot*     The 
rest  of  his  forces  wore  leSt  im  tile  othe^  aiAe  of 
the    Alps^    and  be    had    sent  them  orders    to 
join  him.     But  he  saw  the  beginning  of  bis  en^^ 
terprise^  and  the  attack  which  he  then  meditated^ 
did  not  require  any  very  considerable  numberkt 
His  enemies  were  rather  to  be  struck  with  cOn<» 
sternation  by  the  boldness  and  e»spfedittmi^  wkh 
which  he  began  his  operations ;  for  a&  u(nlex|iected 
moveinevit  w^bM  be  mote  iikely  to  make  an  im^ 
)>ressio!ii  ^pon  them  at  that  precise  motimit,  ihatt 
^reat  pi^parations  afterward*     He  tberefere  or« 
d^red  bis  Heutenaixts  and  other  officers  to  talUb 
l^eir  swords  without  any  other  aratiiur^  «id  to 
make  themselves  masters  of  Ariminnni)  tt  large 
^ity  m  G9lvA,  but   to  do  it  if  pbssi^  vntli«* 
ciiEit  blooddI^d  or  disturbance.    Horteostus  wak 
^  the  hie^  of  this  party.     He    hioftsdf  apenlt 
.  Ihe  da;^  at  a  public  diow  off  gladiatavs;^   m4 
a  little  before  zoning  bathed^  andtjbAi  went  into 
the  room  wh^re  he  was  entertaining  sttae  oeor^ 
|>atiy.    When  it  grew  dark^  be  left  ibe  t»aitty> 
itfter  faniving  desit^  thetai  to  make  meipry  'till  Mk 
ireturn^  for  i^vhich  tbey  should  not  hnwe  linag  to 
>¥s^t.   ,  Toaome  of  Ins  friends  be  daad  ^vcta  f^^ 
iriolft  ^otiee  tofoU^^w  bittj  oot  ali  togeAet,  but 
Vi^ow  ^ays;  tffter  whidh  i»|ciBg  at  liifed  «ar^ 
yiag^,  h^  set^iit  ^  4ii6f ent  Yoad  from  ttivt  whidi 
i&i  to  AfrktfinuiB,  atid  ^rnsd^nto  it  afterwl»dL 
When  he  arrived  at  the  banks  of  the  Rubicon, 
wbieb  diviAes  €isal|)ine  c&anl  <£rofa  tthe  ^Mst  4>f 
Italy,  bis  reflections  beeame  more  iu4««M»g  in 
proportion  as  the  ttanm  ^1^  tmif^    BtkgJ^il 

by  the  ttMHiEpituda  at%u  fttt^p^lbff  "ll^iluNU  W 
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weigh  with  himself  it's  ineonyeniences ;  and,  as 
he  stood  revolving  in  silence  the  arguments  oq 
both  sidesj  he  noiany  times  changed  bis  opinion* 
After  whieh^  he  deliberated  upon  it  with  such  of 
his  friends  as  were  by^  aqiong  whom  was  Asiniu$ 
Pollio  ;  enumerating  the  calamities^  which  *  the 
passage  &f  that  fiyer  would  brfngupon  the  world^ 
and  the  reflections  that  might  be  made  upon  it 
by  posterity.  At  last  upon  somi^  suddeq  impulse^ 
bidding  adieu  to  his  reasonings  and  plunging  intc^ 
the  abyss  of  futurity,  |n  the  words  of  those  trho 
embark  in  doubtful  and  ard  uous  enterprises^  he 
cried  out^  '^  Ipet  the  die  be  cast !''  and  immedi«* 
Utelj  crossed  &e  nrer.  He  trayelled  $o  fast  the 
rest  of  the  v^aty,  that  he  reached  Ariminum  before 
day-light^  and  toeJc  it.  It  19  said^  that  the  pre* 
^edii^  night  he  had  a  most  abominahle  Are^,pl  i 
^  thought,  he  Jay  with  his  mo1:faer. 

After  ike  taking  of  Ariminum,  as  if  war  had 
Dpened  wide  it's  gate^  both  by  sea  Vki  land, 
imd  Ca^sair  by  going  beyond  the  bounds  of  hi$ 
projy^nce  had  infringed  the  }aws  of  hii  coi|ntry^ 
.people  ^ere  seen,  not  indiyidually  {a«  upon  other 
i>ccasioBS  )  wandering^  i^  distraction  abot|t  li^\jf 
hoA  whoie  pitiei^  broken  up  and  seekinj^  refuge 
by  "flight.  Of  thisf  tumultuous  tide  the  greatest 
fSLtk  ^owed  into  Rome,  which  was  so  fif^d  with 
fhe  ha9ty  eonflu^  of  the  surrounding  populati^iii 
Hj^at^amiidttthe  Ti<4<ent  tossing  and  eddies  it  M^ould 
•hardly  either  obey  the  magistrate,  or  li^t^n  to  the 
yoice  of  >rea|oii,  bi|t  wa$f  in  the  i^tn^ost  danger  of 
&ilingby  it^s  ovfii  vicdence^  For  i^  whdl^  was  a 
Jlwy  to  /pofltr^ry  passions,  ^nd  tne  most  violet4 
fsotryuisions:  Thoie  'who  ^voured  these  d|sor^eri| 
jprer^ mot  tatis^ed  wil^  enjoying  tbeni  in  pr|Yf|>te]^ 
ivutTeppoachedthe  bt^er  party  amidst  il^eir^^f* 
-f Hi  ^iPfWfrf I  ^  iiittfiltf ft  tbem  ^  ttfi  mmim  ^t 
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what  was  to  come;  the  necessary  consequence  of 
such  troubles  in  so  immense  a  city. 

Pompey  himself^  who  was  already  confounded 
at  the  strange  turn  of  affairs^  was  still  more  dis<- 
turbed  by  a  variety  of  censures  on  his  conduct. 
Some  i^aid^  he  suffered  justly/ for  having  exalted 
Ca&sar  again&t  himself  and  hiscountry;  others/for 
having ^rmilted  Lentulus  to  over-rule  him,  when 
Csesar^departed  from  his  first  demands  and  offered 
eqtiitable  terms  of  peace.  ^  Fatonius  went  so  far 
as  io  bid  him,  *'  Stamp  with  his  foot;'*  alluding 
to  a  vaunting  speech  of  his  in  the  senate,  in  which 
he  bade  them^*  take  no  thought  about  preparar 
^^  tions  ^or  the  war ;  for,  as  soon  as  he  marched  out 

of  Rome,  if  he  did  but  stamp  with  his  foot,  he 

should  fill  Italy  with  his  legions.'* 

Pompey,  however,  at  that  time  waa  not  infe- 
rior in  numbers  to  C^sar,  but  his  partisans  would 
not  suffer  him  to  act  upon  his  own  judgment.  By 
false  reports  and  groundless  terrors,as  if  the  enemy 
was  already  at  the  gates  and  had  carried  all  before 
^|m,they  forced  him  along  with  the  general  torrent* 
He  procured  it  to  be  decreed  therefore  that  things 
were  in  an  insurrectionary  state,  and  nothing  to  be 
expected  but  hoistilities,  and  then  left  Rome; 
having  first  ordered  the  senate  to  follow,  and  every 
man  who  preferred  his  country  and  liberty  to  tho 
rod  pf  a  tyrant.  The  consuls  likewise  fled  with  him^ 
without  having  offered  the  customary  sacrifices  be- 
fore their  departure.  Most  of  the  senators  snatch^ 
ed  up  thos^  things  in  their  houses  that  were  next  at 
hand,  as  jf  the  whole  were  not  their  own,  and 
joined  inthie  flight.  Nay,  there  were  some,  who 
were  previously  welUaffected  to  Caesar,  that  in 
the  present  al^rm  changed  sides,  and  suffered 
themselves  without  necessity  to  be  carried  away  by 
ik^  torrent    What  a  mis^ahle  speptacW  »t  that 
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4ime,  was  tlie  city!,  In  so  dreadful  a  tempest^  like 
a  ship  abandoned  by  it's  pilots,  and  tossed  about 
at  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  waves  !  But  though 
flight  was  so  unpromising  an  allernatiTe^  such 
was  the  love  which  the  Romans  bore  to  Porapey, 
that  they  considered  his  place  of  refuge  as  their 
country,  and  fled  from  Rome  as  Caesar's  camp. 
For  even  Labiemis^oneof  Caesar's  principal  friends^ 
who  had  served  under  him  as  his  lieutenant  with 
the  utmost  alacrity  in  the  wars  of  Gaul^  now  went 
over  to  Pompey.  Nevertheless,  Caesar  sent^fter 
him  his  money  and  his  equipage. 

Caesar  next  invested  Corfinium^,  where  Do- 
mitius  with  thirty  cohorts  commanded  for  Pom« 
pey.  Domitius^  in  despair  ordered  a  .servant  of 
hii,  who  was  his  physician,  to  give  him  poiiron. 
He  took  the  draught  prepared  for  him,  as  the 
sure  means  of  death  ;  but^  soon  afterward  hearing 
of  Caesar's  extraordinary  clemency  to  his  pri- 
soners, he  lamented  his  own  case  and*  the  )[)reci-» 
pitancy  of  his  resolution.  Upon  which  the  phy^ 
sician  removed  his  fears^  by  assuring  him  that 
what  he  had  drank  was  only  a  sleeping  potion,  and 
not  in  the  least  deleterious.  This  gave  him  such 
spirits^  that  he  rose  up  and  went  to  C»sar.  But 
though  Caesar  pardoned  him,  and  gave  him  hit 
hand^  he  soon  revolted  and  again  repaired  to 
Pom  pey. 

The  news  of  this  transaction  reaching  Rome 
considerably  relieved  the  minds  of  the  people^ 
and  many  of  the  fugitives  returned.  In  the  mean 
time  Caesar  having  added  to  his  own  army  thb 

s^  Hod.  SM-ferino,  ia  Abruub,*' 

i^  Laeius  Domitius  AhenobArbus  was  nominated  to  succeed 
CmMfp  pursuant  to  the  decree  of  the  senate,  in  the  goTern^ 
ment  of  Transalpine  Gaul ;  but  he  ibprydentljr  shut  himself 
tip  in  Corfiaium^  betore  he  left  Italy. 
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troops  of  Ddmitiusi  and  all  fhd  rest  thni  JrorApHf 
liad  left  in  garrii^n^  was  strong  enough  to  marcn 
ilgHinlit  Pompey  himself.  The  litter,  ko^tr^veri 
did  not  wait  ifot  him  i  but  retired  to  Briindusium* 
whence  he  sent  the  consdU  with  part  of  the  forcei^ 
to  Djrrhachiun),  and  a  littlt^  afterward  upqil 
Ca^sar^s  ajiproach^  as  we  have  related  at  large  in 
liis  tfife^  sailed  thithef  hininelfl  Csbsar  would 
have  followed  him  immediatelj^  but  he  wanted 
khips.  He  therefore  retiiifned  to  ttomei  haVinjg^ 
ireduced  Italy  in  sikty  dayd/ without  spilling  a 
single  drop  of  blood/ 

Finding  the  city  in  i  tndre  iietiled  bdnditidit 
iliftn  iig  iti[pe6ted>  sind  itidny  jienatdr^  therft>  he 
addre^scfd  them  in  a  itiiy  and  graeioiis /ihamil^i 
Iknd  desired  them  to  isehd  deputies  to  rFdmpey 
with  an  ttffer  of  honourabte  term»  of  peac^  Hut 
toot  one  of  them  would  ia/kle  upon  *  him  ilM^clrai<» 
mission!  Whether  it  wajs>  thai  dley  wisre  a'^aid 
49f  Pomjtey  whom  th^y  had  deserted^  or  tl^eughi 
C#^ar  nb€  iii  Ernest  in  the  proposal^  t^  that  he 
-4smly  made  it  to  lave  a^peartoees.  AA'  M«tellus 
the  iribumcf  apposed  hist  taking  money  oiit*^  the 
public  ta^ea»ury>  and  alleged  4ome  la^ilagainst 
hy  CjB^sar  said  ;  •  ^  Arms  a^  laws  do  notr^oiirish 
togetfaef;  If  yott  ate  hot  pleased  at  *whaA  I 
am  about^  yk)ii  havi^  only  to  withdraw:  ,1»rar; 
*'  indeed^  will  not  tolerate  much  liberty  -  of 
*^  «p&ech.  When  I  feay  dthii,  I  am renoiincing  toy. 
'*  ^%]i  right;  for  you  iud  aH^  whom. I  Jba.Te^ 
**  ifoitnd  exciting  %.  spirit  ^f  fad^ion  against  jbe^ 
^  ar*  4it  my  dfMsposaK"  •  Having  said  thi«s  be  ,ti|M 
proAcned  the  doors  of  the  treasury^ ;  and  as  the 
i^yi  lyer^  iUot  produced,  fee  sent  ftft  'sfi^^^^ 
Weakth)emo|tenx  MieielW  again,  Aj^'pspjl  |LijEa» 
iftd  #ol»e  j|^pme4'^is  fifikiQ^s;.  biM:  Cieear.w^ 
ftn.eleyated  voice $hre«lened  tisit'fis^kiimt^^ 
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it  lia  gKte  kirn  any  farther  tt ouble.  ^^  And, 
jDuaf^man/*  sai^i  he>  ^^  jou  know  verj  well^  that 
thii  is  harder  for  me  to  My>  than  to  do."  Me*' 
iellus^  terrified  by  the  menace^  retired  ;  and  (^« 
ear  wai^  afterward^  easily  and  readily  supplied 
^ith  every  thing  necessary  for  the  war. 

His  firftt  novement  was  to  Spain>  whence  he 
tesolred  to  drive  Afraniuil  and  Yarro^  Pom-> 
|iey's  lieutenants ;  and  after  having  made  him-* 
self  master  of  tiieir  troops  and  pfovinces>  to 
march  against  Pompey,  without  leaving  any  ene^ 
my  behind  him.  In  the  course  of  this  expedi- 
tion^ his  life  was  often  in  danger  from  .  ambits^ 
tades,  and  his  army  had  to  combat  with  fa^ 
mine;  yet  he  continued  his  operatioM  against 
the  enimy>  either  by  pursuit,  or  offering  them 
hattle>  or  iforming  lines  of  circumvallattoh  about 
them,  till  he^  for^d  their  camp,  and  added  their 
troop  to  hif  own^  The  officers  made  their  ei- 
cape,  mad  retired  to  Pompey* 

Upon  Ills  leturn  to  Rome,  his  father^onrlaw 
Piso  pressed  him  to  despatch  deputies  to  Pompey 
to  treat  of  an  aceommodaticm ;  but  Isauru^us,  in 
order  to  make  his  court  to  Csnar,  opposed  it; 
The  senate  declared  him  dictator^  and  while 
he  held  &at  office^  he  recalled  the  exiles ;  he 
restored  to.  their  honours  the  children .  of  those, 
who  had  suffered  under  Sylla ;  and  relieved  deb-^ 
tors^  by^  cancelling  part  of  the  usurious  interest 
which  they  had  stipulated  to  pay^.  These,  and  9, 
few  more,  were  his  acts  during  his  dictatorship^ 
wUch  he  laid  di^wn  in  eleven  dayi • 

AftiMr  thii^  he  caused  himself^  to  be  declared 
CQ9SU)  with  Serviliua  Isauricus,  and  then  let  oujt 


^4  'tkt  term  hers  atsd  H  the  tame  prstloMlf  eiiflq^  la  a 
«ittilsr««e««tioaiatlMliifs^SeIeA.   Sat veL L> 9M^^ 
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tb  prosecute  the  iK^ar.  He  marched  %q  iapidl  j^  M 
Brundusium^  that  all  hii^  troops  could  not  kee]^ 
up  with  him.  He  emfoai^ked,  howiever^  with  on^ 
six  hundred  select  horse  and  fitd  legions^.  H 
Was  at  the  time  df  th^  \y inter-so hti^e,  the  he^ 
ginning  of  Januafyj  Avhich  answers  to  llie  Athe& 
nito  month  Posideon^  that  he  set  sail.  ^  He 
crossed  the  Ionian  sea^  made  himself  m'aster  oT 
Oridum  and  ApoUonia^  and  sent  back^  his  ships 
to  Brundusittin^  to  bring  over  the  forces  that  had 
been  left  behind.  Biit^  those  troops;  eathausted 
with  iatigue  and  w^^rn^down  by  the* multitude  of 
tnemies^  broke  out  into  complaints  against  Gae^ 
tar>  as  they  were  upon  their  murch  to  the  port  t 
''Whither  will  this  mlm  lead  us/*  said  theyi 
^'  and  where  will  ^be  th?  end  of  <)ur'  Hbours? 
y  Will  be  harass  us  fbi^  ever,  as  if -we  had  Htabs 
'^  of  itone/  or  hotiies/oiP  iron? ^Burttii'bn  itself 
^'  yii^ldsto  repeated  .blows  j  out  very  ihieWb  and 
^'  cuirasses  call  out  for  rest.  Will  liot  Csesar 
^'  Ibaifn  fifom  our  woiutode  that  ; we -are  mortal; 
*\  that  we  fatve  the  skitie  feelings^  and  are  lia^I4 
V  to  ^thesame  impressions  with  other  men?  Thi 
''*gods  themselves  catm&t  foree  thiQueasons,  of 
^i  <^ear  ithe  winter^seas  of  storlns  ^itnd  tempests.' 
'^  And  it  is  in  ihis  season,  that  he  woald  expose 
*^  iis>:aBiif  he  was  jraither  flyiag  frdm^Dtban  ^pur« 
^8uin0  his  enemies,**  -> 

.^J^iumse^f  safs, .  <  serfivy  but^  as  he  ejsepurhere.^makei 
ttifem  only  fifteeo  thousadd  men.  they  must  iiaire  beeil  Tery  ia«» 

1^  Efe  sent  them  bxck,  Aiider  tli<e  conduct  of  Cale:»Us.  Ttiit 
^ftoeir  io^bg  !t|e  .«){)jpprtuiiHy*o£  the  wiad  fdl  ja  ivitb  IKbalus^ 
wft9^  tp9J^  fbirt V  pjf  J^s^ship^;  4114.  bpr^ed  tiim  all,,  ^yp^thjer  witU 
uicir  i)ilot6  and  mariDcirs,  in  or4ef  to  intimidate  the  rest.  Por 
many  addUioaal  particulars,  see  Caes.  Bell.  CIt.  iii.  Oricum  and 
^1xAi^ia'ii|r«re  towns  qq^  the  coast  pf  £piru<.  S^lietlatter  itil| 
f  ujt>siftsjiaijdj^.tie  |uiiBi^.of  P^lj^,  tg  tfte  9Q^til^^<  Pura^^o^ 


siicfa  discoarse  as  this,  {bey  moved  on 
Mowly  to  Brundasium.  But  when  they  arrived 
there,  and  found  that  Cassar  was  gone,  they 
feiianged  their  language^  and  reproached  them*- 
selves  as  traitors  to  their  general.  They  vented 
their  anger  upon  their  officers,  likewise,  for  not 
having  hastened  their  march.  And  sitting  upon 
the  cliffs,  they  kept  their  eyes  upon  the  sea 
toward'^Epirus,  to  sep  if  they  could  discover  the 
transports  that  were  to  fetch  them^ 
•  In  the  mean  time  CsMar,  not  having  a  sufficient 
force  ftt  Apollonia  to  make  head  against  the 
enemy, -rand  seeing  .the  ta^oops  at  Brundusium 
delayed  to  join  him,  in  order  to  relieve  himself 
from  hk  anxiety  and  perplexity,  undertook  a 
most;  astonishing  enterprise.  Though*  the  sea 
was  covered  with  the  enemy's  fleets^  he  resolvdd 
lo  embark  in  a* vessel  of  twelve  oars  without  iiii'4 
pnytiiig  to  any/perMh.  his  intention,  and  sail  to 
JBf iftndusiiim ^.  lii.  the, night  therefore  he  took 
the  imbit:  of  a  sUve^  »tA  throwing  himself  into 
the  ve«leL<  like-a  ntan  of  no  afcdunt,  sat  down  m 
ttt^^eiLoTbey  descepded  the, ^  Anias  for  ihe 
$e«i,  .wher^e./the  entrance  fs  gmierally  'easj^,  be^ 
^use^r^hi^vJiiCftd^^ind  rising  in  a  mosiiing  usur 

j«'f9  MdStltiatoriKfis  bbw^tltis^  ttrm  msh  aotioa;  aidCusa^ 
]u^e]tf,,ii»^ii|(Cpinii\eatslP*^^  iihU^  no  meiidc^a  e^^isrof  it,  or 
of  another  less  dangerous  attempt  whic)i  if  related  by  ^uetonlua. 
Whilehe  was  making  war  In  Gaul,  vpoa  adrice  that  the  Gau^f 
liad  surrounded  his  armyitr  his  absence,  he  dressed  himself  liko 
a  natit&of»tbe  eouatry,  and  in  th«it  disgtme  passedthraogh  thiai 
cp^y'fl  centinel»and  troops  to  his  own  camp.(L.)  Our  own  an« 
vials/ujraijih  us,  in  Alfred,  ^h^n  he  assumed  the  4i«|rHi$e  of  a  i>a« 
Qish  harper^  with  a  siniiiar  ipstaace  of  e(|ually  successful  daringn 
in  a  much  better  cause.*  : 

^^  Strabo  (Wi.)  calls   this  rirer  *^Aou6.'     In  Polybius    it  ij 

glled  ^  Lous ;'  but  that  i»  obnoufijr  a  corruption,  fhe  A  hating 
an  (thanked  by  the  tranicribe^  into  a  4. ...  . 


ftUy  repels  ike  wares  of  Hieoceaii,  and  sitteoliistfie 
iebouth  of  the  fiyer.  But  unlttckity  that  Bight 
a  stroof^  ^a^wind  apFuag  up^  whidi  oirertpo9«^ 
ered  that  from  the  land ;  so  thai  by  the  ra^  of 
the  sea>  and  the  ipount^-^ction  of  the  stream^ 
the  river  bwame  extremely  rough  t  the  billows 
dashed  agaixuit  each  other  with  a  tumultuoua 
tioise^  ,and  formed  such  dangeriNus  edfiies  thaA  the 
pilot  despaired  of  malting  good  his  passage^  and 
ordered  the  mariners  to*  turn  baek.  Csasar  pei$<* 
ceivSng  this  rose  up^  and  showing  himself  to  the 
piIot>  who  was  greatly  astonished  at  the  aighi 
of  him^  said ;  '^  Go  forward^  my  ftiend>  and  fear 
nothing :  thott  carriest  Cassar  and  CBssayr's  for« 
tune  in  thy  vessel®/'  The  mariners  then  foYgot 
the  Btorm>  and  plying  their  oars  wiih  the  «t»osi  - 
alacrity^  endeavonred  to  overcome  the  resktanee 
ef  the  waves.  But  such  waa  their  Tidbenee  at 
the  mouth  of  the  rvveri  and  the  water  flowed  iq 
•o  fast^  that  Caesar  at  lasty  though  with  cotti* 
der able  reluctanee,  peraMtted  the  pilot  ia*  tmm 
about  l^jDOft  his  veturn  to  hiaca»p>  tiie  sei^ 
diers  met  oim  in  ctfowda;  pouring  out  tiielr 
eomplai^ts^  and  expressing  the  greatest  concern 
that  be  bad  n#t  assu^red  himself  of  ^(mtiuering 
with  them  alone,  but  in  distrust  of  4;heir  support 
had  given^  himself  so  nuach  mieasineas,  and  imposed 
his  penonf^  to  so  much  danger  otk  account  of  the 
absent. 

Soon  afterward^  Antony  arrived  from  Brun* 
dusium  with  the  tr^oops^:    Gassar  then  in  the 

S9 The noMe Bimplicltf  of  tlie  QuiiUmes9  Gcesartm  veM9 
has  been  amplified  by  laicad,  as  Blair  wjenobsenreft^ni  bit  fourtit 
Lecture,  into  tumid  declamation :  ^  , 

^  JLniony  and  Calenns  pat  oa  board  die  vegsels,  WUch  luut 


V 


we 
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titgllMt  8p}ri4«  i»ffered  bftttle  16  Pouipty,  xrfao 
^as  eficamped  in  Ati  advantageous  manner^  and 
abundantly  supplied  trith  provisions  botli  from 
6ea  and  land  ;  whereas  hd  himself  at  first  had  no^ 
thing  like  plenty^  and  was  subsequently  in  es* 
treme  want.  The  soldiers  however  fbund  gtekt 
relief  from  a  ifoot^'  in  the  adjoining  fi«lds>  which 
they  prepared  inmilk.  Sometimes  they  made  it 
into  bre^ad>  and  going  up  to  the  enemy's  adyan*^ 
eed  guards  threw  it  among  thein^  and  declared^ 
that  as  long  as  the  earth  produced  such  roots^ 
they  would  continue  to  be8ie|re  Pompey.'^ 
Poittpey  Would  not  suiSfer  either  such  bread  to 
be  pToducedy  of  such  speeches  to  be  reported  in 
bis  camp';  fbr  hid  men  were  already  discouraged> 
ftiid  sfaudd^ved  at  the  very  thoughts  of  the  impe^ 
netrable  batidiiesft  of  C^sar'^  troops^  who  could 
bear  as  much  as  so  many  wild  beasts*  There 
Weirt  fret)ut§lit  skivmishei  about  'Pompey's  en- 
trettehmeotB^;  and  Csesar  had  the  advantage  in 
tlMm  ail  Okeept  one>  in  wfaioh  bia  party  was  fbr^ 

tSMij^ttliituii  tsiglkt  b*i)dttf^  hatU  tilki  fcmt  legiMS,  i.  e«  thr^a 
old  <»(%  ani|,«iik«  Ukai  b^  iieen  newlf  rmed  |  ^nd,  l».6oon  •■ 
the  J  wer  eksded^  Antbnjr  s^nj;  back  the  ships  for  the  rest  of  Ui* 
forces.  ' . 

'  ■*»•  this  root  Vlrks  tA\&A  <  Chai^,'  or  *  Cim.*  Some  bf  Caesar*^ 
sMU^B^  wMlid  il«rT«d  i*  Sariitiui)  bod  tiiere  letfiMd  to  make 
niead  of  it  ><Ik.)  PUn»  fi.  Hi.  tU^^v  i^fonns  ms,  thkidiis  bre^d 
was  made  of.  a  kiod  of  wild  cabbogciy  ^lus  sfftvestr^  trivMtjoUo* 
rum^OT cap9anaj  which  he  also  calls  (lib.  5.J  armoracia.  See  also 
jfeidd^'  ivii.'  10.^  atid  Theojphr.  ijt.*  ' 

^  Cassa^  observed  an  oM  ctoi^y  'IfMtfft  he  had  occupied  ia 
the  plaee  itkeKtt  Pvnif  ej  was  lacLosed^and  afterward  abaodoned* 
Ufx^ahls  q^tting  k^  Pompegr  biul  tokeu  possession  of  it,  and 
.left  a  legion  to  guard  it. ,  Caspar  attempted  to  recorer  it,  and  it 
was  in  Uiis  attempt  tliat  he  lost  nine  hundred  and  sixty  foot  and 
Ibirr  htiifichred  ^orse,  amolig  whom  were  several  Roman  knights^ 
ftvis  ttfbatio^^  akid  YhkrfLtwo  ceatorioas:  See  E.  C.  iiL  tl» 
Whlit  .iodosed  Ponpejr  oa  ike  Innd-skU^  was  a  liae  of  circiua^ 
{ralldtioB  drawn  by  Ossar* 
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ced  to  €iy  yfiih  strch  {irecipitatioti^  thtft  he  wis  (il 
danger  of  haTing  his  camp  taken.  Pompey  led 
the  attack  in  person^  and  not  it  man  ebuld  stand 
hefore  him.  He  drove  them  upon  their  vowh 
lines  in  the  utmost  confusion^  and  filled  their 
trenches  with  the  dea(^. 

Cass^r  ran  to  m^et  themi  and  would  have  ral« 
lied  the  fugitives^  but  it  was  not  in  his  power. 
He  laid  hold  on  the  ensign-staves  to  stop  them^ 
and  some  left  them  in  his  hands^  while  others 
threw  tbem  upon  the  gfound^  so  that  not  fewer 
than  thirty-two  standards  were  taken.  Cssnar 
himself  was  very  near  losing  his  life  i  for  having 
seized  on  a  tall  strong  man^  in  order  to  stop  hioar 
and  make  him  face  about^  the  soldier  in  his  ter^ 
ror  aild  confusion  lifted  up  his  sword  to  strike 
him;  but  Cesar's  armour-bearer  prevented  itjL 
by  a  blow  which  cut  off  his  arm. 

Caesar  saw  his  affairs  that  day  in  so  bada  pos« 
ture^  that  after  Pompey  (either  through  too  much 
caution^  or  the  caprice  of  fortune)  instead  of  giv-^ 
ing  the  finishing  stroke  to  so  great  an  action^ 
stopped  as  soon  as  he  had  shut  uptheB&eaijf* 
within  their  entrenchroents^and  sounded  a  retreilt/ 
he  said  to  his  friends  as  he  withdrew ;  ^*  This  da^ 

victory  would  have  declared  for  the  enemy^  if 

they  had  had  a  general  who  knew  how  to  ^on^ 
*'  quer/'  He  then  sought  repose  in  his  tent;^  but  it 
proved  the  most  melancholy  night  of  his  life :  for 
he  abandoned  himself  to  endless  reflections  upon 
his  own  misconduct  in  the  war.  He  considered 
how  wrong  it  wasj  when  the  wide  countries  and^ 
rich  cities  of  Macedon  and  Thessaly  lay  before* 
bim^  to  confine  himself  to  so  narrow  a  si^ne  of"* 
action^  and  sit  still  by  the  sea  ( where  the  enemy'a 
Aeeis  had  the  superiority )  and  in  a  plaoe^  where  ha 
suffered  the  incdhveniences  of  a  siege  from  the 
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mnni  of  pro?itionftj  rather  than  besi4^ged  the  enemy 
by  his  arms.  Thus  agitated  and  distressed  by  the. 
perplexities  and  difficulties  of  his  situation,  he  re-^ 
aolved  to  decamp,  and  march  against  Scipio  ia 
Maieedon :  concluding,  thjEit  he  should  either 
draw  Pompey  after  him,  and  force  him  to  fight 
where  he  could  not  receive  supplies,  as  he^bad 
hitherto  done,  from  the  sea ;  or  else  that  he 
should  easily  crush  Scipio,  if  he  found  him  un^ 
supported* 

By  this  retreat  of  Csssar  Pompey's  troops  and 
officers '  were  highly  elated>  considering  it  as  a 
flight  and  an  acknowledgement  that  he  was  bea- 
ten, and  were  therefore  eager  to.  pursue  him :  but 
Pompey  himself  was  unwilling  to  hazard  a  bat* 
tie  of  so  much  consequence. .  He  was  well  prot^ 
Tided  with  every  thing  requisite  for  waiting  the 
advantages  of  time,*^  luid  for  that  reason  chose,  by 
profracting  the  war,to  wear  out  the  little  remain- 
ing vigour  of  the  enemy.  The  most  valuable  of 
Ciesar's  troops  had,  indeed,  an  experience  and  cour 
rage  which  :were  irresistible  in  the  field ;  but  age 
had  made  them  unfit  for  long  marches,  for 
throwing  up  entrenchments,  for  attacking  walls, 
and  passing  whole  nights  under  arms.  They 
were  too  unwieldy  to  endure  much  fatigue,  and 
with  their  strength,  their  inclination  for  labour 
was  abated.  Besides^  there  was  said  to  be  a  con- 
tegious  distei.n>e^  amongthein,  which  arose  from 
their  wretched  diet :  And,  what  was  a  3till  more 
important  circumstance,  Cassar  wanted  both  mo- 
ney and  provisions,  so  that  it  seemed  as  if  he 
must  shortly  fall  of  himself. 

These  were  Pompey's  reasons  fbr  declining  a 
battle,  but  not  a  man,  except  Gate,  was  of  his 
.opinion;  and  he  only,  because  he  was  willing  to 
f  jpure  the  bipod  of  his  countrymen ;  Fo.r  wb^ii  ki 
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saw  the  bodies  of  tiie  ememywko  Ml  in  ilie  His 
action^  to  the  niuaber  of  a  th^tsand^  lie  dea4 
tupon  the  fiekl,  h^  eowssteA  his  fkce  aod  r^ired 
ureepiii^.  AU  the  rest  caoaired  P^miupey  {m  tLO% 
deciding  the  affair  inune&ately  with  tlue  wnrntd, 
ealiing  him  ^  AgaDaemiiODj^  and  ^  Kk^  dof  K.iogs  ;^ 
at  if  he  was  unwilling  to  be  deprived  of  the 
<  Monarchy  lie  possesmlj  mid  ddightod  to  sot  sa 
many  geoerais  WAidng  bis  ordecs^  ikod  attending 
to  pay  their  court*  Fi^yonius^  who  sd|S9cted  t^i 
iittitate  Gators  bold  manMv  of  ajMuddng^  but  car*? 
fied  it  nnidt  too  iar^  latneaiod  ^h«t  Poinpi^^a 
vidbiag  to  peiain  im  ^myal  stnie  jmoitld  pfeTBnt 
4)l»eir  leating  $g$  thaut  yasar  Bt  Tttseui^m.  A»4 
▲ieanius  l^ly  come  mni  Sfiiaia^  where  lus  iMb4 
*|BH€ceoded  so  i}l  in  Im  cmnnand  >that  }m  mw  aer* 
«iised  of  hairing  been  bortbed  Ao  ibfirtray  hisa  arniy^ 
fisked  Pompeyj  ^^  Why  lie  did  >not  £gfat  Hus^ 
^'imepohant^  who  traffi^od  iu  pno¥inpes  V^ 

Pi<i|iied  at  these  j^proacbrat  Pompegr,  j(gaauit 
^  own  jiid0eineat^jaiarohed  Jiftef  Cip$i^^^  wiio 
|m)coeded  •onSii^  oroute  with  greaetdiffieMtf ;  ^ 
«^  account  of  bis  late  loi^,  ^H  doofeed  iifion  bini 
with  jpcmteinpt,  and  refissed  to^^uf  |%  him  witl| 
^o«risions.  -Upon  his  tajmg  Iftonphi^^  howevier, 
a  town  in  Themiy^  'his  tiroofisi^ieit  only  found  suf- 
|kient  fefreshi»eiit$j  but  .recoTOCod  dsiuirpf iiiogly 
^jren  tineir  distemper.  Far  ^ABiiiking  ^pientiifiidiy 
^f  the  wine  which  tfa^&isndjthene,  and  aftemrara 
i|B0^ebing  lofward  in  n.  Baccbwaliaii  nscniiery  4iie 

. . .  •  •  •  • . 

'*»  Se^  Cas.  fietl.  <^if.  ill.  W.   Cpsor,  perceWiBg  «tf  litiw  vaxib, 
Importance  it  was  to  his 'Ser9ioe<to inajkebMiisclf  inaitei^iotf tho 

^siai^  about  three  In  the^t^riiooii.;  ^nd*  thp^gh^^e  waUs  mM$& 
V^nr  high,  he  carried  it  before  sun.sct*  (L.) 

Most  df  the  particulars/here  nretitiQued^  liats  l^eefi £retioad|r 
ft|t«^  i^  the^e  i>f  I'omjpvy^* 
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Ibenasedfctrciilatiofii  threw  off  the  dbofder^  and 
'^ave  -flieiD  soother  hahit  of  body, 

Wfaeatfaet«ro  armiefl  were  encaaa  pad  opposite 
to  «ach  other  on  the  pixina  of  Phorsalio^  IPonpey 
vetumed  to  bia  old  opinioa ;  in  which  he  was  con* 
jftrmed  bj  oome  unlucky  omara,  and  an  alarming 
dMsm,  He  dreamed,  watthe  people  of  Rome 
.tteemdhim  in  the  theatre  with  lend  p)audfte^  fanid 
tlmt  h»  was  adorning  the  diEpel  of  Vennf  iNice- 
pfaora^l&oni  whomCiiBaar  derived  his{»edigffee,3Kut 
if  Pompey  wnt  i^larm»d,  those  about  him  were  so 
ilbsuidly  sqnguine  in  Hkeit  erxpectations  of  victory^ 
dbat  Doniitius^  6p»^er^  and  Scipio  quarrelled 
ilbout  Ci«iar'4s  pontifioarle  ]  and  numbers  aeot  io 
fioiiie>  to  engage  houses  eoiwenieept  for  coneata 
omi  |imito««9  mdcin^  l^mselvea  sure  of  being 
foon  ^raised  to  those  high  offices  after  ihe  war.  But 
the  cavalry  testified  the  grestte^t  impatienee  for  % 
Ibsrttk ;  mo  pyoud  were  tMy  (tf  their  ^ifine  <«trms^  of 
4lw  oondition  of  Iheir  liorses^  and  tbebteuty  an  A 
^go<urx>f  ^tlbeir  persons ;  besides^  <ihoy  were  muc^ 
laiofle^ntimeroQs  thasn  those  of  Caesatj  h^mg  aeveti 
4liousAnd  to  cme,  Neither  were  the  numbers  c^ 
infantry  oqual ;  for  ^Pewpey  had  f orty-#ve^  imA 
<Ssesar  oiily  ^tmeaiy-4m^  thous«nd. 

'CiMaar  4eaH^his  sohliers%>geiher^  nnd'told' tfaem^^ 
^^  Thttt  Corn^eius  was  far  advanced  on'his  way 
"^^  with  two  m^re  legions^  and  iba;t  be  %ad  fifteeii 
'^ocohwts  i]|ope^nder  the^Domrmand  of-OalenifS/iii: 
^'  tiie^envif ons  ^  Megara  and  Athens/'  He  *^n 
^IMked^em^  f'  Whether  ^hey  chose  to  wait  for 
^'4hMeiioopSy  or'to  risk  a  battle  withottt  them  9^ 
31iey  answop6d  'alo0d>  ^^  Den^tlet  uswait;  but 
^'  find  out  some  stratagem  to  bring  the  enemy^  at 
7^ 'SDon  w  posisible/to  action/' 

He  began  with  offering  sacrifices  oif  purification 
%Jus  w»j$  ftBd  «i^a  opening  tbcificst  viotim^ 


/ 
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the  soothsayer  cried  out,  "  You  will  fight  withiii 
*^  three   days."     Cassar  then  inquired^    if  there 
appeared  in  theentraib  any  auspicious  presage  ? 
He  replied^  '^  It  is  you,  who  can  hest  resolve  that 
^'  question.     The  gods  announce  a  great  change 
^'  and  revolution  in  affairs.     If  you  are  happy  at 
''present,  the  alteration  will  be,  for  the  worse; 
^'  if  otherwise,  expect  better  fortune/*  The  night 
before  the  battle,  as  he  walked  the  rounds  about 
midnight,  there  appeared  a  luminous  phenomenon 
in  the  air  like  a  torch, .  which  as  it  passed  over 
his  camp,  flamed  out  with  great  brilliance,  and 
seemed  to  fall  in  that  of  Pompey.     Ancl  in  the 
piorning,  when  the  guards   were  relieved,  a  tu^ 
mult,  not  unlike  a  panic  terror,  was  observed  in  ^ 
the  enemy's  camp,     Cassar  however  ao  little  ex^. 
pected  an  action  that  day,  that  he  bad  ordered  his 
troops  to  decamp*  D^nd  march  to  Scotusa\ 

But  as  they  were  striking  their  tents,  hi^  scouts 
rodeup.p.ndtold  him,  the  enemy  were  coming  dowa 
to  give  him  battle.  Happy  in  the  intelligence,  he 
made  his  prayer  to  the  gods,  and  thea  drew  up  his 
army,  which  he  divided  into  three  bodies.  Domiti^s 
Calvinus  was  to  command  the  Centre,  Antony  the 
left  wing,  and  himself  the  right,  where  he  iur 
tended  tp  charge  at  the  head  of  the^tenth  legion, 
jStruck  with  the  number  and  magnificent  appear- 
ailc^  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  who  were  posted 
lover-against  him,  he  ordered  six  cohorts  privately 
to  advance  from  the  rear.  These  he  plaqed  behind 
4he  right  wing,  and  gave  them  instructions  what 
to  (dOj  when  the  enemy's  horse  came  to  charge^^.. 
Pi^mpey's     disposition    was .  as   follows :     He 

^  CflMSr  hoped,  by  his  frequent  decampings,  to  p^a? ids  better 
for  l^is  troops,  and  perhaps  to  gain  a  favourable  opportuiu^  of 
$ghtiiig.    SeetheLlfe  of  Pompey. 

^  ^ar  aad  AppUp  Hfre^  that  Fompey  posted  hisiself'iii 
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eommanded  the  right  wing  himseiC  Domitius 
the  left>  and  his  father-in-law  Scipio  the  main 
body.  The  whole  weight  of  the  cetalrjr  was  in 
the  left  wing,  for  they  designed  io  surround  the 
right  of  the  enemy^  and  to  make  a  powerful  ef-« 
fort  where  Csesar  fought  in  person  ;  thinking  no 
body  of  foot  could  be  deep  enough  to  bear  such 
a  shocks  but  that  they  must  necessarily  be  bro- 
ken to  pieces  upon  the  first  impression. 

When  the  signal  was  ready  to  be  given^  Pompejr 
ordered  his  infantry  to  stq^nd  in  close  order>and  wait 
the  enemy's  attack^  till  they  were  nei^r  enough  to  ba 
reached  by  the  jaTelin.C^sar  blamed  this  conduct. 
He  satdj' Fompey  was  notaware  what  weight  the' 
swift  and  fierce  advance  to  the  first  charge  gires  to 
every  blow>  nor  how  the  courage  of  the  soldier 
is  augmented  and  inflamed  by  the  rapid  motioa 
of  the  whole**. 

He  was  now  going  to  put  his  troops  in  n^otion/ 
when  he  saw  a  trusty  and  experienced  caaturion 
encouraging  his  men  to  distmguish  themselvei 
that  day.  Cassar  called  him  by  faiis  name^  and 
said,  ''  What  chde^  €aiu^  cCrassiniui  ^?  How^ 
^^  do  W€  stand,  think  you  P'Vd'  Csssar,''  said  tho 
veteran  in  a  bold  accrat,  and  stretching  out  hii 
hand,  ^^  the  victory  is  burl's.    It  will  be  a  $\^^^'^ 

hi3  left  wlogy  not  In  ihe  right  It  ii.slso  highly  probilbto  that 
AflraiMttS,  not  JLiaciiis  jpomitius  4^0iiolNirbtt%  ccrpftotfloded  Pomift 
pejr's  right  vine*  C«ilai;  dpes  not  indeed  exfiresBly  infotrm  us 
who  comtn^tided  Uiere,  hiit  hessjrs ;  ^^  On  the  right  was  posted 
the  legion  of  Giltcia^  with  the  eohprts  broa^t  bj  Afranlus 
ottt  of  Sjpsun,  wfaioh  ViflS^y  esteeoidd  the  flawer  of  his  army.'^ 
{ib.  88.)    See  the  notes,  however,  on  the  L^fe  of  Pompey. 

^  Cesar  was  sq  confident  of  succes3^;tiMit  he. ordered  his  .ettm 
trenchments  to  b9 -filled  tip,  as|Sttriiig,hi«  troops  ^jb  t|iejr  w0ald 
be  masters  of  the  ^cmy^s  c^p  before,  ^ght 

^  eitt^rdu  in  the  Lif«  of  Foineey,  ^s  hiio  [  Qm^miW^* 
and  Casar  ^  Cnstians** 
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« 

'^  ous  one  ;  and  this  day  I  skall  have  your  praise^ 
*^  either  alive  or  dead.'*     Saiayiag  he  rushed    * 
upon  the  enemy,   at  the  head   of  his   company, 
whi^b  consisted   of  a   hundred  and  twenty  men. 
He^  did  considerable  execution  among  the  first 
riiriks,  and  was  pressing  forward  with  unabated 
fierceness;   when  one  of  his  antagonists  pushed 
his  svVord  with  such  force  into  his  mouthy  that 
the  point  came  out  at  the  nape  of  his  neck. 
•.  While  the  infantry  were  thus  warmly  engaged 
ifi  the  centre^  the  cavalry  advanced  from  Pom* 
pey's  left,  wing  with   great  confidence^  and  ex- 
tended their  squadrons,  to  surround  Cassar's  right 
wii\g.      But|  before  they  could  begin  the  at- 
tack68>    the  six  cohorts   which  Caesar  had  placed 
%>    bf^ind  came  .boldly  up  to  receive  them.     They 
\  did  not,  according  to  custom,  attempt  to  annoy 
'4^  .the  enemy  with  their  javelins  at  a. distance,  nor 

strike  at  the  l^s  and  thighs  when  they  came 
nearer,  but  agreeably  to  the  orders  which  they 
•i  had  received,,  aimed  at  their  eyes  and  wounded 

tliem  in  the  face.  F#r  Ca»ar  hoped  that  these 
young  cavaliers,  who  .had  not.  been  used  to  wara^ 
and  \vQundS4  and  who  set  a  high  ^aliie  upon  their 
beauty,  would  avoid  above  all  things  a  stroke 
in  that  p^t»  ^nd  immediately  give  way,  as.  well  , 
on  accouqt  of  the  present  danger  as  the  future, 
deformity.  The  event  answered  his  expectation. 
They  could  not  bear  the  spears  pointed  upward, 
or  the  steel  gleaming  on  their  eyes,  but  turned 
away  til eir  laces,  and  covered  them,  with  their 
hands*     This  caused  such  confusion,  that  at  last 

■ 

'^  Cawar  $ay$/ they  diU  engage  his  right  wing,  atid  obliged 
his  cavafry  to  gire  gronnd.  (ib.  93.)     Upon  these  six  cohorts,   . 
,     he  had  pre?iousIy  saidj  the^Tiutory  of  that  day  would  depend  j  * 
and  FrotHtiHts  has  highf/  cotmacnded  the^  stnitageffl>  ti  most 
judicious  and rfiectual.*  '  X' 


fliey  shamefully  fled,  and  ruined  the  whole  ciause. 
For  the  cohorts  which    had  beaten  them  off  sur-* 

• 

bounded  their  infantry,  and  charging  them  in  the 
fear,  as  well  as  in  front,  soon  cut  them  in  pieces, 
Porapey,  when  from-  the  other  wing  hfe*  saw 
his  cavalry  put  to  the  rout,  was  no   longer  him- 
self,   neithet^    did     he    remember  that  he  was 
^  Pompey  the  Great;  but  like  a  man  deprived  of 
his  sensed  by  some  siij)erior   |>ower,  or    struck 
with  Consternation  at  bis  defeat  as  -th^  conse* 
quencd  of  a  divine  decree,  he  retired  to  his  camjf 
without  speaking  a  word®,  ilnd   sat  down  in  his 
fent  to  wait  the  issue.     At  labt,  after  his  whole 
army  was  broken  and  dispersed,  and  the  enemy 
had  mountj^d   hit  ramparts    and  were  lingagedL 
with  the.  troops  appointed  to  defend  them,  he 
seemed  to  come  to  himself,  and  cried  out ;  ''  Whath 
'^  my  camp  too  ?'*  Then  without  uttering  another 
tvord,  he  laid  aside  the  ensigns  of  his  dignity  as 
;enerdl,  and  taking  a  habit  that  might  favour  his 
lights  privately  made  his  escape.     What  misfor<<- 
ianes  befel  him  afterward^  how  he  ptit  himself  in-* 
to  ffae  hands  iif  the  Egyptians^   and  was  assassi- 
nated by  the  traitors,  we  have  related  at  large  iri 
his  Life. 

When  Caesar  entered  the  camp>  and  sctw  what 
nomtterd  of  the  enemy  lay  dead,  and  those  thev. 
were  then  despatching,  he  said  with  a  sigh ;  ^*  This 
"  they  would  have :  to  this  cruel  necessity  they  re- 
^*  duced  me.  For  had  Cassajr  dismissed  histroops^ 
'^  after  so  many  great  and  suecessful  wars^  he. 
'^^  woulid  have  been  condemned  as  a  criminal/' 
Asiniiis  PoUio^  informs  us  that  C^sar  i^poke  thds0 
words  in  Latin,  aud  subsequently  recorded  then) 
in  Greek.  He  adds^  that  ino$t  of  those  who  were 
killed  at  the  taking  of  the  camp  were  da?es>  an^ 


^SeeCfvwib.  M.* 
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that  there  did  not  &11  in  the  battle  above  six  tbott-« 
sand  soldiers'^.  Cssar  incorporated  with  his  own 
legions  most  of  the  infantry,  that  were  4aken 
prisoners,  and  pardoned  many  persons  of  dis*- 
tinction.  Brutus,  who  afterward  killed  hiio>  was 
of  the  number.  As  he  did  not  make  his  appear-r 
ance  however  immediately  after  the  battle,.  Caesar 
was  very  uneasy  ;  but  upon  his  at  last  presenting 
himself  unhurt,  he  expressed  the  utmost  joy.  \ 

Among  the  many  signs,  that  announced  this  vie* 
tory,  that  at  Tralles  was  the  most  remarkable''^ 
There  was  a  statue  of  Cssar,  in  the  temple  of 
Victory ;  and  though  the  ground  about  it  was  na* 
turally  hard,  and  paved  with  hard  stone  besides^ 
a  palm-tree  (we  are  told)  sprung  up  at  the  pedes* 
tal  of  the  statue.  At  Padua  Caiut  Cornelius,  a 
coOntryman  and  acquaintance  of  Livy,  and  a  celen 
brated  soothsayer,  was  observing  the  flight  of  birds 
on  the  day  upon  which  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  was 
fought*  By  this  observatiim,  according  to  Livy's 
account,  he  first  discerned  the  time  of  action^  and. 
said  to  those  about  himj>.  '^  The  impi^tant  affair 
*'  no w  draws  to  a  decision ;  the  two  generals  are 
^^  engaged/*  ^e  then  made  another  observation, 
and  the  signs, appeared  so  obvious,  that  he  leaped, 
up  in  the  most  enthusiastic  manner,  aad eriedout ; 
^^  Cassar,  thou  art  the  conqueror**'     As  the  com* 
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C%9ar  says^  there  fell  about  fifteen  thousand  of  the  eneray^ 
and  tbat  he  took  above  four  and  twenty  thousand  prisonen  ; 
and  that,  on  his  own  side,  the  loss  only  amonnted  to  ibOuttWO 
hundred  pritate  soldiers  and  ^irty  oentnrioDSk  (L.) 
;  Asioim  PoIIio  w;as  eminent  as  an  orator,  aitUstorian^  and 
arpoet  Ta  bis  account  of  tl^  ci^il  wars,  and  his  tragfc  compo<« 
sitions,  Horace  In  his  Od.  II.  1.  refers ;  and  from  Suet.  (Jul.  50.} 
^c  learn,  that  he  charged  Csesar  with  inaccuracy  io^  tfis^^om^ 
ntentafies.    In  this  imputation^  however,  no  one  seems  t(|<Jiave 

s<*co|Kled  hiin.fc  .  .  ...  .  *  J-  .  .1;  i. 

^'  Cessar  mentions  some  others,  as  extraordiniury  ana  ss  ib^ 
surd  (ib.  lOd,}  Xrolles  was  a  city  of  Lydia.* .      •    .^  1 . .  -    , 


\ 
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ptiiy  stood  in  gfe&t  Mtonishment/  he  took  ttie  sa-- 
cred  fillet  firom  his  h^ad^  and  swore  he  ^^  vrould* 

never  pftt  it  on  again^  till  the  eyent  had  placed 

his  art  beyond  question/'  This  Livy  affirms  for 
ttrnth.  - 

Cs^sfllr  granted  the  whole  nation  of  Thessaly 
their  liberty,  for  the  sake  of  the  victory  which  he 
had  there  gained^and  then  went  in  pursuit  of  Pom->* 
pey.  He  bestowed  the  same  privilege  upon  the 
Cnidians,  iti  compliment  to  Theopompus,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  a  collection  of  fables ;  and  he 
exonerated  the  inhabitants  of  Asia  from  a  third 
part  of  their  imposts. 

Upon  hisarrival  at  Alexandria, he  fbund  Pom- 
pey  assassinated^  and  when  Theodotus  presented 
the  head  to  him,  he  turned  firom  the  sight  with 


and  eompanions  were  taken  by  Ptolemy  wandering 
about  the  country,  and  broughfto  Cssar,  he  load- 
ed them  with  favours^^  and  admitted  them  into  his 
own  service.  He  wrote  to  his  friends  at  Rome> 
''  That  the  ^hief  enjoyment  -which  he  had  of  his 
^  victory  was,  in  saving  eVery  day  oAe  or  other  of 
^  his  fellow-citizens,  who  had  borne  arms  against 
''  him/* 

» 

As  for  his  Egyptian  war,  some  assert  that  it 
was  undertaken  without  necessity,  and  that  his 
passion  for  Cleopatra  engaged  him  in  a  <|uarrelj 
which  proved  both  prejudicial  to  his  reputation 
and  dangerous  to  his  person.  Others  accuse  the 
king's  ministers,particularly  the  eunuch  Photinus; 
who  had  the  strongest  influence  at  court,  and  who 
Jbaving  taken  off  Pompey  and  removed  Cleopatra^ 
privately  meditated  an  attempt  against  Csssar. 
Hence  it  is  said^  that  Ostwt  for  the  greater  secu- 
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ritr   of  his  psrson,  hega.n  to   piut  the  nigbt  in 
ftniertainmeDts  among  his  frieDde.     The  behaviour 
indeed  qf  this  eunucb  in  public,   all  he   said  «nd 
did  with  reipect  to  Cieur,  was  intolerably  inso- 
lent and  invidious.    The  corn,  with  which  be  sup^ 
))lied  bi«  soldiers  was  old  and  musty,  and  he  told 
tb<^in  ;  "  They  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  it,  since 
"  they  lived  at  other  people's  cost."     He  caused 
«nly  wooden  and  earthen  vessels  to  be  served  up  at 
the  king's  table,  on  the  pretence  that  Cas^r  bad 
laMcn  ^1)  the  goid  and  silver  ones  for  debt.     For 
the  father  of  the  reigning  prince  owed  Cffisar  se- 
venteen million  five  hundr^  thousand  drachmas. 
;iven  his  children  the  sur- 
tp  demand  the  ten  millions 
iten^nceof hisarpiy.  Pho- 
go  »nd  finish  the  weighty 
hands,   after  which  .he 
with  thapks.     &#t  Cesar 
need  pf  Egyptian  coon-- 
y  sent  for  Cleopatra  out  of 
|he  ctfuotiy. 
.  Thia  princess,  talking  only  one  friend  ( Apollo* 
^ofu^,  the  Sicilian)  with her,got  intqasmvliboat, 
fLpd  }n;^e.,du9)t  of  the  eyening  set  off./cw  the  pa«~ 
Uce.     As  she  saw  it  was  difficult  to  enter  undis- 
covered, she  rolled  herself  in  a    carpet;  .Apollo- 
^rus  tied  her  up  ^t  full  length,    like  a  bale  of 
goods,  and  carried  her  in  at  the  gates  to   Caesar. 
This  straiagteiS  ofher's,  which  was  a  strong  proof 
j)f  her  fl'it  and  ingenuity,  is  said  to  have  first  cap- 
itivatcd  Caesar's  heart  ■  anii  (btcpnquest  advanced 
so  fast  by  t{he  charms  of  her  poaversatjon,  that  he 
^ngaged  tp  r.ecimcUeber  brother  to  herj  andinsistT 
cd  that  shf  ebould  reign  with  him. 

An  entertainment  being  given  on  account  of  thik 
lejco^ociliatjon,  a^ervanf.uT Cesar's  (hi|^^rber}4 
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ttost  t^owardly  fellow^  led  by  his  natural  cautioh 
to  inquire  into  every  thing  and  to  listen  every 
ivhere  about  the  palace^  found  that  Achillas  the 
general  and  Photmus  the  eunuch  were  plotting 
against  Cassar's  life.  Cssar^  being  informed  of 
their  design,  planted  his  guards  about  the  hall, 
and  killed  Photinus.  But  Achillas  escaped  to 
the  army,  and  involved  Cssar  in  a  very^difBcutt 
and  dangerous  war;  for,  with  a  few  troops,  he 
had  to  make  head  against  a  large  city  and  a 
powerful  army. 

The  first  difficulty^  which  he  encountered''',  was 
the  want  of  water,  the  Egyptians  having  stopped 
up  the  aqueducts  that  «upplied  his  quarter'^. 
The  second  wa«  the  loss  of  his  ships  in  the  harbour^ 
which  he  was  himself  forced  to  burn,  in  order  to 
prevent  their  falling  into  the  enctay 's  tetiMjs:  wbea 
the  flames,  unfortunately  fipreading  flt^mjtoe  dock 
to  the  palace,  consumed  the  great  Al^andrian  li^ 
braOfy.  The  third  '*  was  in  the  sea^rj^glit  near  the 
isle  of  Pharos,  when  seeing  hlf^fnen  hurd  pressed, 
he  leaped  from  the  mole  into  a  little  skiff  to  "^  to 
their  assistance.  The  Egyptians  making  up  on 
all  ^des,  he  threw  himself  into  the  sea,  and  witfi 
*  much  difficulty  reached  his  galleys  by  swimming''\ 

7^  He  had  previouslj  beea  in  great  daager,  when  attacked  ia 
the  palace  by  AchiUaa,  who  had  made  himself  master  of  Alex- 
andria.  ({b.  iii.^  and  HirtBell.  Aiex.  6.) 

^*  They  also  contrired  to  raise  the  sea-^^t^r  by  engines,  and 
pour  it  into  Caesar's  resertoirs  and  cisterns  ;  but  Cassar  ordered 
wells  to  be  dag^  and  in  a  single  night  got  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  fresh  water. 

^5  ;^lrst^  there  was  a  general  nayal  engagement ;  after  which. 
'Cxsaf  attacked  the  island  and,  last  of  all,  the  niole«  It  was  in 
this  last  attack,  that  he  encountered  the  difficulty  mentioued  by 
Plutarch  (ib.  ^1.)  For  an  account  of  the  isle  of  Pharos,  see  a 
former  note, 

?^  His  first  intention  was  to  gain  the  admiral-galley ;  but, 
jfiading  it  very  hard  pressed,  he  made  for  the  others.    And  it 
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Having'  several  valuable  papefs^  Mrbieh  he  **« 
not  v?ilUng  either  to  lose  or.to.  viret^  he  held  them 
.(it  is  said)  above  the  lieater .  with  oae  hand^  and 
swam  with  the  other.  The  skiff  sunk^  soon  after 
he  left  it*  At  la$t  the  king  joitiitig  the  insurgents^ 
Caspar  attacked  and  defeated  him.  Great  numbers 
of  the  Egyptians  werp  slaii\,  ^and  the  king  WM 
heard  of  no  more.  This  gave  Csesar  an  oppor- 
tunity of  establishing  Gleopotra  queen  of  Egypt* 
She  bore  him  soon  afterward  a  son>  whom  the 
Alexandrians  named  Csfesario. 

He  then  departed  for  SyriayaOd  thence  marched 
into  Aisia  Minor>  where  he  received  inteliig^ice 
that  Domitius  (whom  he  h&d  left  governor)  was 
defeated  by  Pharnaceii:,  son  of  Mitbridates^  •  stnd 
.driven  out  pf  Pontuswith  the  few  troops- t^at  he 
liad  left;  itfid that  Phdrnaces,  pursuing  his  ad- 
vantage with  great  ardour^  bad  made  himself  mas^^ 
ter  of  Bithynia  and  Cappadocia^   and  was   at-^ 
tempting  Arxnenia  the  Les^>  having  stirred  up  all 
the  kingis    and    tetrarchs  of    Asia  against  the 
c^mabs,     Coisar  immediately   marctied  against 
ihimwitb  three  legions^ and  defbate.dhiin  in  a  signal 
battle  near  Zela,  which  di^prived  him  of  the  king- 
.dom  of  Poiitu3>  as  well  aii  ruibed  his  whole  army^ 
til  the  account  which  he  gave  to  Amintius^  one  of 
his  friends  in  Rome>   of  the  rapidity  and  des- 
patch of  this  victory,  he  used  only  three  words'*, 
/'  I  came^  I  saw,  1  conquered/*      Their  having 

^as  fortunato  for  Jifan,  th$t  he  did ;  for  his  own  galley  sooa 
ivent  to  the  bottom.  (L.)The  king  of  Egypt  himftelC^subsequeady) 
it  appears  (ib.  31.)  after  an  unsuccessful  skirmkh  made  hit 
escape  into  a  $maU  Tesseli  which  sunk  from  the  number  of  fugu 
irves  crowding  about  it,  and  all  on  board  perishedf  His  domU 
nions  Caesar  (Kyided  between  his  elder  sister  Cleopaira^  and  his 
younger  brotheri  in  obedience  to  the  old  king's  irill)  by  fihicb 
ihe  Romans  were  appointed  executors.* 

^  The  celebrated  Veniy  vidi,  vid*    See  the  account  of  thip 
gction,  ib,  7%--7Q,  The  place  is  there  called  *;jlela»» 
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all  thd  lave  form  and  iiermination,  in  the  Roman 
language^  adds  grace  to  th^ir  conciseness. 

After  this  extraordinary  success  he  returned  to 
Italy»  and  af  rived  at  Rome ;  as  the  year  of  his  se- 
cond dictatorship^  ati  office  which  had  never  before 
been  annual,  was  now  on  the  pointof  expiring.  He 
was  there  declared  consul  for  the  ensuing  year« 
But  it  was  a  blot  in  his  character^  that  he  did  not 
punish  his  troops  who  in  a  tumult  had  killed 
Cosconius  aittd  Galba  ( men  of  prastorian  dignity) 
in  any  harsher  manner  than  by  calling  them  ci* 
tizens^^  instead  of  fellow^-soldiers.  Nay^  he  Itke^ 
ivise  gave  each  of  them  a  thodsand  drachmas^  ftti4 
Ms^ed  th^m  large  portions  of  land  in  Italy* 
Other  complaints  against  him  arose  from  the 
inadnestt  of  Dolabelb,  the  ajvarice  of  Amintius> 
the  drunkenniQ^j^  of  Antony^  and  the  insolence  of 
Cornificius'"  ;  who  having  taken  possessioii .  of 
Pompey'fl  house,  pulled  it  down  and  rebuilt  it,  be* 
cause  he  thought  it  not  large  enough  for  him* 
These  thiqgjsf  were  highly  disagreeable  to  the  Ro* 
tnanSk  Cpsi^r  knew  it,  and  disapproved  such  he* 
haviourj,  but  he  was  obligedj  through  pqlittca) 
yiewsj  to  continue  the  offenders  in  his  service* 

Cato  and  Seipio>  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia^. 

.  Y7  But.  bjr  ibis  appslUtion  they  w«re  cssbierecU  Itvasthe 
tenth  legiooiwhich  had  mutinied  at  Capua,  and  afterward  marched 
irith  the  utmost  insolence  to  Rome.  Cssar  readily  gave  them 
the  discharge  they  demanded,  which  so  humbled  them,  that  they 
i)egged  to  be  i^a&n  taken  into  bis  service ;  this,  hoireTex,  he 
did  net  gvant  without  great  seeming .  rolactance,  nor  tili  after 
tnudientreafy*  .  ; 

'^^  It  was  Antony,  not  Comificius,  who  obtained  the  forfeiture 
of  Fompey'e  House ;  as  appears  from  the  Life  of  Antony,  and 
Cicero's  second  Philippic,  in  which  he  exclaims,  O  tecta  Hid 
mUerOj  ^imjh  ditpari  domino*  There  is  probably,  therefore,  a 
4tniii8po8ltion  in  tins  place,  owing  to  the  carelessness  of  some 
transcriber;  and  the  passage  should,  perhaps,  be  read  <^  the 
xtrunlLeDiien  of  Comificius^  and  the  Insolence  of  Antony,''  ^c^ 
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bftd  escaped  into  Africft^  where  with  the  mssistance 
of  king  Juba  they  rai^  a  respectable  army. 
Cssar  resolved  therefore  to  carry  the  war  into 
their  quarters^  and  for  that  purpose^  though  it 
was  now  about  the  titne  of  the  winter-solstice^ 
crossed  over  to  Sicily.  To  prevent  his  officers 
from  entertaining  any  hopes  of  having  the  expedi- 
tion postponed^  he  pitched  his  own  tent  almost  in 
the  Wash  of  the  sea;  and,  a  favourable  wind 
springing  up,  embarked  with  three  thousand 
.  foot  and  a  small  body  of  hmse^.  After  he 
had  landed  them  safely  and  privately  on,  the 
African  co&st>. he  set  sail  again  in  quest  of  the 
remainder  of  his  troops,  whose  numbers  were 
more  considerable,  and  for  whom  he  was  under 
deep  concern.  He  found  them  however  on  their 
way  at  sea,  and  condu<^ted  them  all  to  his  Afri^ 
can  camp. 

He  was  there  informed^  that  the  enemy  placed 
great  dependence  upon  an  ancient'  oraele, '  the 
purport  of  which  was,  "  That  the  race  of  Seipio 
*'  would  always  be  victorious  in  Africa/'  And 
as  he  happened  to  have  in  his  army  one  of  the  fa* 
mily  of  Africanus,  named  Seipio  Sallution^ 
though  in  other  respects  a  contemptible  fellowj, 
either  in  ridicule  of  Seipio  the  enemy's  general, 
pr  to  turn  the  oracle  on  his  own  side,  in  all  en- 
gagements he  gave  this  Sullution,  as  if  he  had 

'  *'^Be  bad  embarked  six  iagionS)  and  two  thousand  horse;  but 
the  number  mentioned  in  the  text  was  all  that  he  Landed  with  at 
first,  many  of  the  ships  having  been  dispersed  fay  astoxm.  (Hirt» 
Bell.  Afr.  3,  &c.) 

*^  So  railed^  we  are  told  by  Suetoii.  (Jul.  5&.)  from  his  infa* 
mous  character.  Upon  ii*s  etymology,  a  matter  indeed  of  litUa 
consequence,  Vossius  and  LipsUis  differ.  Plutarch  is  very  brief 
in  this  part  of  the  narrative, '  and  .  omits  several  particulars, 
which  may  be  w.eli  supplied  however  from  Hirtius^  account  of 
th^  Affican  naci^  ^ 


been  really  genera}^  the .  command  of  the  forcet. 
Ther^  were  frequent  occasions  of  this  kind }  for  he 
Mras  often  compelled  to  fight  for  provisions^  hav* 
ing  neither  a  sufficiency  of  bread  for  his  men^  nor 
of  forage  for  his  horses.  He  was  obliged  indeed  to 
^ive  hift  horses  the  very  sea-weed^  only  washing 
out  the  salt^  and  mixing  a  little  grass  with  it  in 
order  to  mak^e  it  go  down.  What  laid  him  under 
n  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  this  expedient^ 
was  the  number  of  Numidian  cavalry^  who  were 
extremely  well  mounted^  and  by  swift  and  sudden 
impressions  cbmmandedthe  whole  coast* 

One  day^when  C»sar's  cavalry  had  nothing  else 
to  do^  they  were  diverting  themselves  with  a^ 
African,  who  danced  and  played  upon  the  flute  to 
a  surprising  degree  of  perfection*  They  had  left 
their  horses  to  the  care  o(  boys,:  and  sat  attend* 
ing  to  the  entertainment  with  much  .delight; 
>vhen  the  enemy  falling  uppu  them  at  once  killed 
^part,. and  entered  the  camp  with  thereat^  who  fled 
with  the  utmost  precipitation.  Had  not  G»sart 
J|ndpe4  himself^  anid  AsiniusPoUio  hastened  out  to 
their  assistance^  and  stopped  their  lights  the 
whole  would  that  very  hour  have  been^a^.an^pd.  In 
-jinother  engagement,  the  memy  had  a^ain  the  ad^ 
vantage ;  upon  which  occasion  it  vt^as  that  Ca»at 
took  an  easigh,  who  was-  ^unnii^g  s^way^  by  the 
neck^  and  n^^king  him  face  ab^uf^  saidj  '^i  Look 
f  on  this  side  for  the  cn^jtqy/' 

Scipio,  flushed  with.^iesesuccessfiil  preludes^ 
was  desirous  to  come  to  a  decisive  action. 
Leaving  Afranius  therefore  and  Juba  in  t^eir  re- 
spective camps,  which  were-  at  no  great  distance 
he  went  in  person  to  the  camp  above  the  lake  ia 
the  neighbourhood  of  Thapsus,  to  raise  a  fortifi- 
cation  for  a  place  of  a^.ms .  and  an  occasional  re* 
treat.     While  ^cipio  was  there  constructing  bis 
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avails  and  ramparts^  Citoar  Mfith  incredible  ihi* 
patch  made  hn  \¥ay  through  a  country  almost  iiiii* 
practicable  on  accomit  of  it's  woods  and  difficult 
passes^  and  coming  suddenly  upon  him  attacked 
one  part  of  his  army  in  the  rear^and  another  in  the 
front,  and  put  the  whole  to  flight.  Then  making 
the  best  use  of  bis  opportunity,  and  of  the  fjEtvour 
of  fortune,  With  6ne  tide  of  success  he  to6k  Afra* 
nius*  camp,  and  destroyed  that  of  thie  Numi- 
dians;  Jliba  their  king  being  happy,  on  the 
£rst  aUrm,  to  save  himself  by  flight.  Thus  in  a 
small  part  of  one  day  ha  made  himself  liraster  of 
three  camps,  and  killed* fifty  thousand  of  the  encf 
»y,  with  the  loss  of  oniy  fifty  men. '         ■ 

Such  is  the  account,  which  some  gire  us  of 
the  action.  Others  sayj  that  as  Ca^ar  was  draw« 
ing  up  his  army  and  giving  his  orders,  he  had 
an  attack  <)f  his  old'  distemper;  and  th^tt  upon 
it's  approach,  before  it  had  overpowered  him  and 
deprived  him  of  his  Senses,  as  he  felt  the  .firrt 
tfgitations^  he  directed  his  people  to  carry  titm  to 
a  neighbouring  tower,  wh^re  he  lay  peifectly 
itill  till  the  fit  was  Ot^r.    „  * 

Many  persons  of  eonsulai .  ^nd  prtttorian  dig** 
iilty  escaped  out  of  the  ^ugagement.  Sotte  of 
Hbem  being  afterward  taken  despatched  them^ 
•elves,  and  a  number  were  put  to, death  by  Cas-* 
tar.  Having  a  strong  desire  to  tak<^  (hto  9lire^ 
the  conqueror  hasten^- to  Ul^ea'^  of^hich  Cato 
bad  the  charge^  and  fbr  ^at  reason  had  not  been 

..  ^<  Before  Ciesar  left  Utka^  lie  gave  orders  fartte  fiftbuildtiif 
of  Carthage,  as  h^  did  Itk^wifefoon  9/ter  his  return  to  Italy  loi» 
the  rebuilding  of  Coriotb ;  so  that  these  two  cities^  which  hadi 
been  destroyed  in  the  same  year  (B.  C.  Hd,  the  first  by  Sci# 
pio,  and  the  other  by  Mummius)  were  in  the  same  year  raised 
oat  of  their  ruins,  in  which  they  had  laid  about  a  hundred  yeara/ 
Two  years  afterward  (as  appears  below)  they  w«iie  bath  re>peo« 
pled  with  Roman  colonies* 


'4 


HI  tiie  battle.  But  by  the  way  be  was  informed 
tkat  he  had  killed  himself^  and  he  was  viiibly  much 
affected  by  the  intelligence.  As  htg  ofllcers  were 
wondering  what  might  be  the  cause  of  his  uneasi* 
nest,  he  cried  out;  '*  O  Cato^  I  envy  thee  thy  deaths 
since  thou  enviedst  me  the  glory  of  ffivin^  thee 
thy  life/'  Neyertheless^  by  the  book  which  ha 
wrote  against  Cato  after  his  deaths  it  does  not 
seem  aa  if  he  had  entertained  any  intention  of 
showing  him  favour.  For  how  can  it  be  thought 
he  would  have  spared  the  living  enemy^  when  he 
•absequently  poured  so.  much  venom,  upon  his 
grave  ?  Yet  from  his  clemency  to  Cicero^  Bru- 
tus, and  others  innumerable  who  had  borne  arms 
against  him,  it  is  conjectured  that  the  book  was 
not  written  with  a  spirit  of  rancourj  but  of  poll* 
tical  ambition.  It  was  composed  on  the  foUoW'^ 
ing  occasion:  Cicero  had  drawn  up  an  encomium 
upon  Cato^  and  he  gave  the  name  of  *  Cato'  to  the 
book.  This  was  highly  esteemed  by  many  of  the 
Romans  (as  mij^ht  naturally  be  expected)  as  well 
fpom  the  superior  eloquence  of  the  author^  as 
the  dignity  of  the  subject.  Casar  was  hurt  at' 
the  success  of  a  workj  which  in  praising  a  man 
who  had  killed  himself  to  avoid  falling  into  his 
hands,  he  thought  insinuated  something  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  his  character.  He  therefore  wrote 
ap  answer  to  it^  which  he  called  ^  Anti-cato/  and 
which  contained  a  variety  of  charges  against  that 
great  man^  Both  these  works  have  still  their 
respective  friends>  as  a  regard  to  the  memory  of 
Cesfl^or  of  Cato  predominates. 

Ctti^Ty  afler  bis  i^eturn  from  Africa  to  Rome^> 
epQkfi'in  liigb  texms  of  hi?,  victory  to  the  people* 
He  Ipid  them>  he  had  subdued  a  country  so  ex« 
i/^trnw,  th«i  it  would'  briil^  yeai4y  into  the  pub^ 
lie  stbreHi'i^o  hundred'  thousand  Attic  measures 
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of  wheat,  and  three  million  pounds  of  oil.  ^  After" 
this,  he  led  up  his  several  triumphs^  over  Egypt^ 
Pontus,'  and  Africa*^,  In  the  title  of  the  latter^ 
mention  was  not  made  of  Scipio,  but  of  Jiiba 
alone.  Juba  the  son  df  that  prince^  then  very 
young,^  walked  in  the  procession.  To  him  it 
proved  a  happy  captivity;  for,  from  a  barbarous 
and  unlettered  Numidian,  h«  became  an  historian 
worthy  to  be  numbered  among  the  most  learned 
of  Greece*^.  The  triumph  was  followed  by  large 
donations  to  thj6  soldiers^  and  feasts  and  public 
diversions  for  the  pciople.  He  entertained  them 
at  twenty-two  thousand  tables^  and  presented 
them  with  a  numerous  show  of  gladiators  and  na- 
val fights,  in  honour  of  his  daughter  JuUa^  who 
bad  now  been  long  dead. 

When  those  exhibitions  were  finished*^^  an  ae« 

^  Platarch  eitfaer  forgot  to  make  menUoa  of  the  triaroph 
over  Gaol,  which  was  the  most  considerable  (Suet*  Jul.  37.)  or- 
eJse  rov  KiXrw^y  has  dropped  out  of  the  text* 
^  See  the  Life  of  Romulus,  toI.  I.  p.  77.  not.  (46.)* 
^  Ruauld  takes  notice  of  three  gross  mistakes  in  this  passage. 
L  That  Csesar  tpok  a  census  of  the  people.   Suetonius  does 
not  mentioa  ir,  and  Aagustos  hitoielf  y\  the  Mamora  Ancyrana 
statesythat  in  his  sixth  consulate  (that  is,  A.U.Q.  7^5.)  he  num*. 
bered  the  people,  which  had  not  been  previously  done  for  fprty^. 
t«ro  years.     II.  That  before  the  citiI  wars  broke  ont  between 
Cttsar  and  Pompey,  the  number  of  the  people  in  ftosae  amount- 
ed \.o  no  more  than  three  hundred  and  twenty  .thousand ;  for 
long  before  that  it  was  much  greater,  and  had  continued  upon 
the  increase.  III.  That,  in  less  than  three  years,  those  three  hun* 
dred  and  twenty^ousand  were  reduced  by  that  war  to  an  hun<* 
dred  and  fifty  thousand ;  the  falsity  of  which  assertion,  is  eTident 
from  this,  that  a  little  while  afterward  Caesar  made  a  draught  of. 
eighty  thou^aji(L  to  be  tent  to  foreign  colonies.    But  (what  is 
sdll  stronger)  eighteen  years  afterward  Augustus  took  an^ccounl 
of  the  people,  a^id  found  the  number  amount  to  fonr  mHIions' 
and  sixty-three  thonsand.     From  a  passage  in  Suetonius  (JnU  . 
41.)  these  mistakqs  of  Plutarch  took  their  rise,    (ie  there^i^s.^^ 
B^Qtnium  popvfi  nee  tHor$  nee  foco  soUto^  eed  vieaiim  per  ^9«  « 
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cdunt  was  takefn  of  the  citizens^  who  from  three 
hundred  and  twenty  were  reduced  to  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thausand.  So  fatal  a  ciil amity  had  the 
civil  war  proved^  and  such  a  number  of  the  peo-*^ 
pie  had  it  taken  off;  to  say  nothing  of  the  misfor* 
tunes^  which  it  had  brought  upon  the  rest  of  Italy 
and  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire  ! 
,  This  business  completed>  he  was  elected  consul 
the  fourth  time;  and  his  first  measure  was  to 
march  into  Spain  against  the  sons  of  Pompey>  who 
'though  young  bad  assembled  a  numerous  armyj 
and  showed  a  courage  worthy  of  the  command 
which  they  had  assumed^  The  great  battle^  which 
put  a  period  to  that  war^  wa»  fought  under  th^ 
walls  of  Milnda  *'•  Csesar  in  the  beginning  saw 
his  men  so  hard  pressed^  and  making  so  feeble  a 
resistance^  that  he  rushed  through  the  ranks 
amidst  the  swords  and  spears^  crying ;  '^  Are  you 
^^  not  ashamed  to  deliter  your  general  into. the 
^'^ands  of  boys  ? ''  The  vigorous  efforts^  which  this 
reproach  produced^  At  last  made  the  enemy  turn 
their  backs^  and  there  were  more  than  thirty  thpiu- « 
aand  of  them  slain ;  whereas  CsNar  lost  only  a  thou*, 
sand^  buithose  were  some  of  his  best  soldiers.  As 
he  retired  after  the  battle^  he  told  his  friends^  '^  He 
^^  had  often  fought  for  victory,  but  that  -was  the 
*'  first  time  in  which  he  had  fought  for  his  life.'' 

minos  insularum  egit  :    atque  ex  viginti  tuctntisque  mitHbtu  . 
accipientium  frumentum  e  publicof  a^ja^tum  quinquaginta  re*  ' 
iraxit. — Referring  to  th^  citizens  that.Ab^ired  in  tlie  public  cora^ 
whom  lie  found  to  itmouilt  to  three  huttdfed  and  twenty  Ihbu* 
sand  :  this  number,  probably  because  he  perceived  that  distrt«  " 
butioifanswered  in  many  only  the  purposes  of  idleness,  he  re- 
duced to  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand.     Plutarch  mistook 
recejisum(Qt  censum ;  and  this  eriffir  le4:hiQ»  into  the  other  ^ 
mistakes. 

"^  A  city  betweqn  Gibraltar  and  Mal3|;a^    This  battle  was 
fottiiht,U  C.  4S. 
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He  won  tbisbattle  on  the  day^  of  the  Liberalia  ^^ 
the  Ytrj  day  upon  which  Pompey  the  Great,  had 
four  years  before^  marched  but  to  commence  the 
struggle.  The  younger  of  Pompey's  sons  madio 
his  escape ;  the  other  was  a  few  days  afterward 
taken  by  Did ius^  who  brought  his  head  to  Cassar. 

This  was  the  last  of  his  wars ;  and  his  triumph 
upon  this  occasion  gave  the  Romans  more  pain^ 
than  any  of  his  other  proceedings.     He  did   not 
now  mount  the  car  for  having  conquered  foreign 
generals^  or  barbarian  kings;  but  for  having'ruined 
the  (Children  and  destroyed  the  race  of  one  of  the 
greatest   iben^  though  he  proved  at  last  unfor* 
tuniite,  that  Rome  had  ever  produced.     All  the 
world  condemned  his  trium'phing  in  the  calamities 
of  big  country^  and  rejoicing  in  things  which  no- 
thing could  excuse^  in  the  sight  eitbiir  of  gods  or 
men^  but  extreme  necessity.  And  it  was  the  more 
obvious  to  condemn  it^  because  before  this  he  had 
never  sent  any  mess^dger  or  letter^  to  acquaint  the 
public  with  any  victory  which  he  had  gained  in  thf^ 
civil  wars^  but  was  rather  ashamed  of  such  ad* 
vantages.    The  Romans  however^  bowing  to  his ' 
power  and  submitting  to  the  bridle^  because  they 
saw  lio  other  respite  from  intestine  wars  and  mise^ 
ries  except  receiving  one  man  for  their  master^ 
created  him  dictator-  for  life.    This  was  a  com- 
plete tyranny  ;  for  to  absolute  power  they  added 
perpetuity. 

Cicero  was  the  ftrsi^  who  proposed  that  the  se-* 
nate  should  confer  great  honours  upon  Csesar^  but 
still  honours  within  the  measure  of  humanity* 

^  These,  thongii  sacred  to  Bacchus,  werp  not  the  Bacchaoa* 
la  (which)  from  (heir  liceiitiottsoess,  had  beea  npw  long  8up« 
pressed)  Lit.  xzxix.  8.-7I8.)  but  were  the  same,  accordiiif  to 
Festus,  with  the  Diooysiaca  off  tiia  Greeks^  .They  were  cele. 
brated  on  the  seYcnteeiith  of  March.  (See  Hirt  BeD.  Bbp.  ai.)«  ^ 
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Those  who  followed  contended  with  each  other^ 
which  should  pay  him  the  mos^  extraordinary 
complitaents,  and  by  the  absurdity  and  extrava* 
ganceof  their  decrees  rendered  him  odious  and  in- 
supportable even  to  persons  of  candour.  In  these 
sacrifices  his  enemies  are  supposed  to  have  vied 
with  his  flatterers^  that  they  might  have  the  better 
pretence^  and  the  stronger  motive  to  lift  up  their 
hands  against  him.  This  is  probable  enough ; 
because  in  other  respects^  after  the  civil  wars  were 
brought  to  an  end»  his  conduct  was  irreproach- 
able«  It^eems  indeed^  as  if  there  was  nothing  nn-. 
reasonablein  their  having  decreed  a  temple  to  be 
burit  to  Ciemgicy^  in  gratitude  for  the  mercy 
which  they  had  then  experienced.  For  he  not 
only  pardoned  most  of  those^  who  had  appeared 
against  him  in  the  fields  but  upon  some  of  them 
he  likewise  bestowed  honours  and  preferments  ; 
on  Brutus  and  Cassius^  for  instance,  who  were 
both  made  prastors.  The  statues  of  Pompey  had 
been  thrown  down^  but  he  did  not  suffer  them  to 
lie  in  that  posture  :  he  caiusedthem  to  be  replaced; 
upon  which   occasion  Cicero  said^    ''  That  Cse* 

sar,  by  rearing  Pompey's  statues^  had  firm- 

ly  fixed  his  own." 

.    His  friends  pressed  him  to  have  a  guards  and 

many   offered  *  to  serve  in  that  capacity^  but  he 

would  not  suffer  it.     For  he  said^  '^  It  was  bet- 

'^  ter   to   die  once,  than  to  live  always  in  fear  of 

'^  death/'  .  He  considered  the  affection  of  the 

people^  as  his  safest  and  mo^st  honourable  guard ; 

and   he   therefore  endeavoured  to  gain  them  by 

leasts  and  distributions  of  corn^  as  he  did  also  the 

soldiers   by  settling  them  in  agreeable  colonies. 

The  most  noted   places^  that  he  colonised^   were 

Carthage  and  Cotinth ;   of  which  it  is  remark* 

able^  that  as  they  were  taken  and  demolished  at 
VOL.  IV.  Dd 
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the  flame  time,  so  they  were  at  the  same  time  te«* 
stored. 

The  nobility  he  gained  by  promising  thetti  con--, 
sulates  and  prastorships^  or  if  those  were  engaged, 
by  giving  them  other  places  of  honour  and  pror* 
fit.  To  all^  he  opened  the  prospects  of  hope ;  for 
he  was  desirous  to  reign  ov^ r  a  willing  people.*' 
For  this  reason  he  was  so  studious  to  oblige^  that 
when  Fabius  Maximus  died  suddenly  toward 
the  close  of  his  consulship^  he  appointed  Cani<* 
nius  Rebilius  ^  consul  for  the  single  day  that  re- 
mained.  Numbers  went  to  pay  their  respects  to 
him^  according  to  custom^  and  to  conduct  him  to 
the  senate-house;  upon  which  occasion  Cicero 
said>  ^^  Let  us  make  haste  and  pay  our  compli* 
^^  i^enU  to  the  consul,  before  his  office  is  expir* 

a 

Cassar  had  such  talents  for  great  attempts^ 
and  so  vast  an  ambition,  that  the  numerous 
actions  which  be  had  performed  by  no  means 
induced  him  to  sit  down  and  enjoy  his  glory ; 
but  rather  whetted  his  appetite  for  other  con- 
quests^ produced  new  designs  equally  gr^at^  tp*- 

gether  witii  equal  confidence  of  success,  and  in- 

« 

^  This  noble  motto,|io|Mffo  dot  Jura  vohntij  from  the^  Fourth 
Geovgic,  wu  intcribed  on  tlie  medals  Mirown  among  ike  po* 
polaco  at  the  coronation  of  onr  Edward  ilL* 

^  M^crobios  calls  him  ^  Bebilus/ 

^  There  are  some  others  of  Cipero^s  quaint  jokes  upon  this 
occasion  still  extant;  as 

^i^  We  hate  a  most  tigikuit  consul,  for  he  has  not  once  closed 
l^s  ^^  since  he  eateved  ufon  his  office :" 

And  again: 

^^  Onr  C9a8ttl  is  a  man  of  so  much  strictness  and  ligour,  that 
not  a  maaofas  hasd^acd,  sapped,  or  slept  daring  his  magis« 

Item*    . 

<<  Caninlus  is  reduced  to  such  a  pass,  a$  to  be  obliged  to 
kiqittre  under  what  consuls  he  was  consul/*  &c«^  ** 
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Eired  him  with  9,  passion  for  fre^h  renown j  as  if  he 
ad  exhausted  all  the  pleasures  of  the  old.  This 
passion  was  nothing  but  a  jealousy  of  himself  ^ 
contest  with  himself  ( as  eager^  as  if  it  had  been  with 
another'  manj  to  make  his  future  achieyements 
outshine  the  past.  In  this  spirit  he  had  formed 
a  design,  and  was  making  preparations  for  war 
against  the  Parthians.  After  he  had  subdued 
them,  he  intended  to  traverse  Hyrcania,  and 
marching  along  by  the  Caspian  sea  and  Mount 
Caucasus,  to  enter  Scythia ;  to  carry  his  conquer'- 
ing  arms  through  the  countries  adjoining  to  Ger-^ 
many,  and  through  Germany  itself;  and  then  to 
return  by  Gaul  to  Rome  :  thus  rounding  the  ciri- 
ele  of  the  Roman  empire,  by  extending  it's  bounds 
to  the  ocean  on  every  side. 

During  the  preparations  for  this  expedition,  he 
fittempted  to  dig  through  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth, 
and  committed  the  cape  of  that  work  to,  Anienus.^ 
He  designed  also  to  convey  the  Tiber  by  a  deep 
channel  directly  from  Rome  to  Circiei,  and  so 

^  AvDiFoy  f9i  THTo  wpo^9ifiwfAnof»  The  Latin  and  Frendi 
translators  join  this  with  the  sentence  that  follows,  and  render 
it ;  ^<  He  designed  to  unite  the  Anio  and  the  Tiber,  and  contey 
them  by  a  deep  channel  directly  from  Rome  to  Circei,"  ice* 
Bnt  against  that  construction  there  is  this  strong  objection,  that 
the  Anio,  hod*  II  Teverone,  falls  into  the  Tiber  abore  SLome. 
In  Grce^L  too  that  river  would  be  Atfitfr,  not  Ainntof.  And  what 
indeed  can  fairly  be  made  of  Aynwofi  tvt  nm  fnox^tftaa^tosf  which 
would  literally  be^  *  haTing  previously  fitted  the  Anio  to  that 
purpose  ?" 

On  the  other  hand  it  may  be  alleged^  that  possibly  Pin. 
iwrch  might  not  know  where  the  conflniK  of  the  Anio  and  the 
Tiber  was,  though  with  respect  to  a  man  who  had  lived  somo 
time  at  Rome  this  is  scarcely  an  admissible  suppositioiii.  Neither 
is  he  n»narlLidbly  accurate  in  his  version  of  Roman  names.  And 
ure  most  likewise  acknowledge,  that  we  have  not  e^ewhere  met 
with  <  Anienus,'  as  a  Roman  name. 

Suetoniu9  takes  no  notice  of  Capsar's  iptentipn  to  make  tdit 
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into  the  sea  near  Tarracina,  foF  the  C0DV^nien6<9 
US  well  as  security  of  merchants  who  traded 
•to  Rome.  Another  public-spirited  work  that 
be  meditated^  was  to  drain  all  the  marshes  by 
'Nortientum^*  and  Setia,  by  which  suflScient 
ground  Would  be  gained  from  the  water  to  employ 
many  thousands  of  hands  in  tillage.  He  proposed 
farther  to  raise  banks  on  the  shore  nearest  Rome^ 
to  prevent  the  sAa  frotn  breaking  in  upon  the 
land;  to  clear  the  Ostian  shore  of  its  secret  and 
dangerous  obstructions^  and  to  build  harbours 
fit  to  receive  the  many  ves&els  that  came  in  there^ 
But  these  things  were  carried  no  farther  than  the 
design^ 

He  completed  however  the  regulation  of  th^ 
.Calendar^  and  corrected  the  erroneous  computation 
of  time,^  agreeably  to   a  plan  which  he  had  in- 

feniously  contrived,   arid  'which    prove4  of  the 
ighest  utility.      For  not  only  in  ancient  times 
the  Roman  months  so  ill  agreed  with  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  year,  that  the  festivals  and  dayfl  of  saf 
prifice  gradually  fell  back  into  seasons  quite  op- 
posite to  those  of  their  institution :  but  even  in 
jpaesar's  time,  when  the  solatr  year  was  in  yse,  the 
generality  lived  in  perfect  ignorance  of  the  matter; 
«nd  the  priests,    who  were  the  only  persons  who 
knew  anything  about   it,  used   all  at  once   andt 
?Vvhpn  nobody  expected  ij,  to   add  an  intercalary 
jBonth  calleq  i^ercedpnius^  of  which  Numa  was 
J|je  inventor*     f  his  remedy  however  proved  much 

^'  It  appears,  fndm  a  ptisage  in  Snetonius  (Sul.  44.)  Siamre 
Pompttnits  paludei^  as  wcH  ai^  ftom  another  in  Suabo,  that  for 
?  Nomentom,''  \ie  sliouid  here  TO'^d  5  Pomen^ium.'' 

9»By  tH^s  erroneous  coinputa^ion,  theiloman  calendar  in  the 
<ime  6t  Caesar  had  gained  ticarlj"  thcee  months.  EndeaToan 
Ji^.J  »  •  vi.iisly  been  used  to  correct  it's  irregularity,  but'it  ne* 
t-c.^  vcoi' :-  vo  done  with  exactne^^.  See  the  Life  of  Numa,  vpl. 
L  p  ^[7/Lot.  (73.)  *     *' 
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tbo  wekky  and  i^as  far  frtfiti  operating,  as  vfe  li&vtf 
already  observed  in  that  prince's  Life,  to  the  ef-^ 
factual  correction  of  the  great  ipis^co]tii)Uti|.tion$ 
which  prevailed. 

Caesar^  having  proposed  the  questidn  icf  th^  most 
able  philosophers  and  matberaaticiansy  published 
(upon  principles  already  verified)  a  new  and  Inord 
exact  regulation,  which  the  Romans  still  usei  and 
are  thus  nearer  ibe  truth  than  other  nations^  vritb 
respect  to  the  difference  between  the  sun's  rey^*^ 
Ijution  and  the  period  of  the  twelve  months^ 
Yet  this  useful  invention  fUrnished  matter  of  ridi^^ 
culeto  the  envious,  and  to  those  who  could  but  ill 
brook  his  power.  For  Cicero/ if  I  mistake  not^ 
when  some  one  happened  to  j^ay,-  f^  Lyra^  will  rise 
tomorrow  i'*  aasweredy  -^  Undoubtedly}  there  is 
^n  e4i^t  for  it:'*  As  if  the  calendar,  as  well  as  othef 
|^ings>  had  been  forced^upoa  their  acceptanoe.^^ 

But  what  principally  excttpdthe  puJ^lic  hatred^ 
4ad  at  last  caused  his  death,  was  his  passion  fot* 
tiie  title  of  ^  king^ .  It  was  the  fi^st  thing,  that  gave 
offence  to  the  multitude,  and  it  furnished,  his  in-^^ 
veterate  enemies  with  a  modt '^  plausible  plea  fop 
^eir  conduit.  Those,  who  sought  to  procuns  hini> 
tbat  iionoqr,  announced  to  the  people,  that  it 
appeared  from  the  Sibylline  books; ''  The  Romanf 
If  could  Ofivdr  ^puijuer  the  Parthjians^  unless  the^ 

•  .  •  '  ■• 

..^  A  copstdiatlod  in  the  pcrrtii^rn  bemipplifiFe,  canAnUtt^  ia 
VtQ\emf§  c^t^lqgoe  of  ten,  In  Tycho^s  of  eleveD,  in  HeypIHifif^ 
of  seFehteeil,  and  in  the  Britannjc'of  J^venty-pne  stars,*  , 

'^  Cassar  Wa^  charged,  upon  thl^  odcasion,  with  a3p1ritl|^  t<$ 
%e  the  di6taK>r  of  ihe  «kies.  Sitdi  wCe  the  petty  cavils  6f  fac<< 
tiouB  lga<^raASief  but  tho  tcamldiov  of  Aratos*  Phisnomeiui 
ought  Ui  have  knowq^  and  in  Teedltf  did  l^n^w,  Ihe  pec^^itypf 
this  refonp,  ^nd  the  advantages  which  it  produce^.  H^  could)* 
not,  however,  lose  his  bon  moi.  He  is,  indeed,  hj  no  means  ^ 
#0ti«»ry  |)roaf  Ifaftt  geoiiis  soiR6tiffie«|as  wel)  fb  dulnts^,*  <<  Ipt^  ( 
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*'  went  to  war  under  the  conduct  of  a  king.^* 
And  one  day^  when  Cassar  returned  from  Alba  to 
RomCj  some  of  his  retainers  ventured  to  salutes 
him  by  that  title.  Observing  the  people*  offen- 
ded at  this  strange  compliment^  he  put  on  an  air 
of  resentment^  and  said>  ^^  He  was  not  called  King, 
'^  but  Cassar/'  Upon  thb^  a  deep  silence  ensued^ 
and  he  passed  forward  in  no  good  humour. 

At  another  time  the  senate  having  decreed  him 
some  ejttravagant  honours^  the  consuls  and  prae«- 
iots,  attended  by  the  whole  body,  of  patricians^ 
wtot  to  inform  him  of  what  they  had  done.   Upon 
their  approach  he  did  not  jrise  to  receive  them, 
but  kept  hisseatj  as  if  theyhad  been  perfions  in  a 
private  station ;  and  his  answer  to  their  addteim 
was^  ^'  That  there  was  more  need  to  retrench,  than 
^^  to  enlarge  his  honours/^    This  haughtiness  gaYie ' 
pain  not  only  to  the  senate^^but  to  the  people^  whi^ 
.  thought  tfaie  contempt  of  that  body  reflected  dis- 
bonout  updn  the  whole  commonwealth^  6>r  all, 
who  could  decently  withdraw^  went  off  greatly 
d^ected;  ^' 

Penieiving  ilie  fsilse  step^  which  he  had  taiken, 
be  ionnediatefy  retired  to  his  own  h^Use;  and* 
layit^  his!»eck  bare^  told  his  friendly  *'It*  wte 
''  re^y  for  the  first  htfnd  that  would  -stpik*.**- 
He  thea  bethcught.hitnself  of  alleging  his  diistdm^ 
per^  as  an  excuse ;  and  asserted^  that  those  who 
are  under  it'?  influence  aite  apt  to  find'theiir  facul- 
ties fafl  thefn^  wheta  they  *speak  standing ;  a  trem- 
bling and  giddiness  coming  oyer  themf^  whicti 
l^ereaves  them  of  their  ^epses.    Thishowever  warn 
not  really  the  case^  for  it  is  4aid  thai  be  was  actu- 
ally desirous  to  rise  to  the  senate ;  but  Cornelius 
£talbus,  otie  of  his  frirads  ( or  rs^thejCj  flatterers  ) 
held  him  down/ and  had  seivility  eaovqgk  4<>  aaiy^ 
'^  Will  you  not  remember  that  you  are  Caesar^i 
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*'  and  suffer  them  to  pay  ibeit  court  to  you  as 
^'  their  superior  ?** 

Tb^e  discontents  were  much  increased  by  the 
indignity^  with  which  he  treated  the  tribunes  of 
the  people.  In  the  Lupercalia/^  which  ( accord- 
ing to  most  writes )  is  an  ancient  pastoral  feast, 
and  answers  in  many  respects  to  the  Lyc»a 
among  the  Arcadians^  young  men  of  noble  fa- 
milies^ and  indeed  many  of  the  magistrates  run 
about  the  streets  naked^  and  by  way  of  diyersiou 
strike  ali  they  meet  with  hairy  leathern  thongg« 
Numbers  of  women  of  the  first  quality  throw 
thetnselyeft  into  their  way^  and  present  their  hands 
for  stripes  ( as  scholars  do  to  a  master)  under  a 
conviction^  that  the  pregnant  g^in  ah  easy  delivery 
by.  it,,  and  that  the  barren  are  enabled  to  conceive; 
•Caesar  that  day  wore  iu triumphal  rcflbe,  aad  seated 
himself  in  a  gcdden  dhair  .upon  the  rettnt>  im  or- 
der to  see  the  ceremcmy* 

.  Atttdny,  in  complianeo  with  the  ruies-  of  the  tes^ 
tivalyfdrhe  waa tiian consul,  raH'amiong'tfaereiBt: 
When  he  came  i»to  the  Fomm,.  an4  the  crowd 
had  jnndde  way  for  him;  br  approached  Cas8ar>a,nd 
offered  him  a  diadem .  wreaAhed  wsth  -•  laiurd.  U  pott 
this  8ome<  plaudits  were  heard,  but  thMeirery  lee^ 
ble  oi^es,  as  proceeding  only  from  persons  placed 
therefor  that  purpose*  Csesar  refused  it,  and  the 
plaudits  v^ere  thenlp^id  land  general.  Antony  pre^* 
seirted  it  once  more,  and  few  applauded  his  offici-* 
omdnesii;  hut»  when  Ga^ar  again  rejected  it,  the 
applause  W^s  again  ilnivetrsaL  Cbsar,  iindeceived 
|ij  ibis,  se<^nd  triati  xose  jup,  iiod  ordcf^  the  dia- 
dem ;to  betcoaseeratedtita;  the'  capitolv 

A'  few  dafs  s^tei^ttrdy^  his  statites  i;ffere  se^ 
adomed[  with:  royal  i^i^aems;  and  Flavins  and 
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Marullus,  two  of  the  tribunes,  went  and  tore  iheat 
off.  They  also  found  out  the  persons  who  first 
saluted  Caesar  king^  and  committed  them  to  pri- 
son. The  people  followed  with  cheerful  accla-* 
mations^  and  called  them  *^  Brutuses/'  because 
Brutus  was  the  man  who  expelled  the  kings^^  and 
placed  the  goveriiment  in  the  hands  of  the  senate 
and  .people.  Cassar,  highly  incensed  at  their  be* 
haviour^  deposed  the  tribxmas  ;  and  by  way  of  re* 
primand  tt>  them^  as  well,  as  insult  to  the  people, 
called  them  several  times  "^  Brutes' ^nd  "^  Cumfi- 

Upon  this,  many  applied  to  Martus  Broius, 
who  by  the  father's  side  was  supposed  to  be  a 
descendent  of  that  ancient  Brutus,  ami  whose 
mother  was  of  the  illustrious  house  of  theServilii. 
He  was  also  the  nephew,  and  son^in^law^  of  Cato. 
No  manias  miore  inclined  than  he  to  lift  his  hand 
against  monarchy,  but  he  was  withheld  by  a  sense 
of  the  honour^and  kindnesses  received  from  Csesar, 
who  had  not  only  given  him  his  life  after  the  de- 
feat of  Pompey  at  Pharsalia,  and  pardoned  many 
of  bis  friends  at  his  request,  but  continued  tp  f&p* 
vour  him  with  his  confidence.  That  very  year  he 
had  procured  for  him  the  most  honousable  prsetor- 

^  One  thing  which  Stra^bo  (xiii.)  mentions  as  an  instance  of 
~ifae  stiipidity  of  the  Cumxans,  namely,  their-  not  laying  any 
duty  upon  mercbaildise  imported  into  their  harbour,  seems  a 
Tery  equivocal  proof  of  it :  for  theiir  Je^^ying  the  port  free  might 
bring  them  trade,  and  make  them  a  flourishing. people  .A90* 
ther  thing  which  he  mentions  (though  it  is  scarcely  worth  re« 
peating)  is,  that  they  had  mortgaged  their  porticoes,  and  .^tpon 
failure  of  payment  of  the  money,  weve  prohibited  by  thinr  credit 
tors  from  walkipg  under  them  f  but  at  last,  when  some  hea« 
f^y  rains  came  on,  public  notice  was  given  by  the  credi* 
tors,  that  their  debtors  would  be  allowed  that  indulgence* 
Hence  (as  he  informs  us)  the  saying,  *'  The  Cumaeans  have  not 
sense  to  go  under  shelter  when  it  itinf,  tiU  they  are  put  in 
mind  of  it  by  tho  cryen'* 
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fthip^  and  had  named  him  for  the  consulship  four 
years  after  ward>  in  preference  to  Gassius  his  com-* 
petitor.  Upon  which  occasion  Cfissar  is  reported 
to  have  said^  ^'  Cassius  adduces  the  strongest  rea*- 
^^  sons,  but  I  cannot  refuse  Bfutus.'* 
'  .  Some  persbns  lodged  an  impeachment  against 
Brutus,  after  the  conspiracy  was  formed ;  but  in-* 
stead  of  listening,  to  them,'  Cassar  laid  his  hand 
lipon  his  body,  and  said,'  '^  Brutus  will  wait  for 
<'  ihia  skin  /'intimating  that;  thbugh  the  yiHueof 
Bmlus  rendered'  him  worthy  of  empire,  he  ^oiild 
B^.be  guilty  of  any  ingratitude  or  baseness  ta 
obtain  it.  Those  however,  who  were  d^irous  ol 
a^ehange;  kepttheir  eyes  upon  him  solely,  or  him 
principally  at  least :  and  as  they  durst  not  give 
Utterance  to  their  sentimetits,  they  filled  witfa^bil- 
lets  night  after  night  the  tribunal  and  seat  which- 
he  used  as  prkitor,  generally  in  these  terms ; 
^  Thou  sleepesti  Brutus  i*'  or,  '^  Thou  art  not 
^f  Brutufi/'^       .'  '  ' 

Cassius,  perc'ei ving bis  ftiend^s  ambition  a  little 
stimulated  by  these  papers,!  began  to  ply  him  clo- 
ser'than  before,  and  spurhim^forwardto^tbo/great 
enterprise;  for  he  hadihimself:  a  particular  en- 
mity against  Gassar,  for  reasons  which  we -have 
assigned  in  the  Life  of  Bi^iitus.i  Of  thii,!  dsesar 
had  spme  suspicion;  and  he  e^^n;  said  one^Uof  to 
his  friends,  '"^^What  tMnk  yoti  ^f  CJassius  ?  Ldon't 
^^  like  his  pale  looks/'  At  r  another  time^  when 
Afatony and  Dolabella  were  accused  ofsomede^r 
signs  against  his  person  and  governm^at,  he  said; 
^'Jt  have  no  apprtteijisions  from  those  fiit  and 
^  sleek  men,  I  rather  fear  the  pale  and  lean  ones :'' 
meaning  Cassius  and  Brutus. 

It  appears  from  this  instance,  that  fate  is  not  so 
secret,  as  it  is  inevitable.  For  we  are  told,  .ther6 
were  strong  signs  and  presages  of  Caes^^r's  death, 
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As  to  ibe  lights  in  the  heaTensi  the  Strang  noised 
heard  in  Tarious  qusnrters  by  night;  and  the  ap^^ 
pearance  ef  solitary  birds  in.  the  Fof  qm^  perhaps 
upon  an  eTent  so  importani  as  this,  they  hardly  de- 
serve our  notice;  hut  seme  attcastidn> should  be 
paid  to  Strabo  the  philosopher.  According  to 
him,  there  were  seen  in  the  air  men  of  fire  encoun- 
tsring  each  other ;  sucht  a  fiame  appeai^ed  to  issue 
fimn.  ibe  hand  ofia^dieifs  servant,  that  all  th^ 
speotators  thought  it  isiiist  be  conunsed,  yset  on  k'd 
going.omi  it .  was ' .  not  found  to  have  sustained  any 
igliry;  udone  oftbii'sictim^  which GsesaroS^** 
A,  was  fbund  withont  ^  heart.  The  latter  wit 
oeartltiiilyv  a  most  aJacmin^  prodigy  ip^  £br  nO'eiiea«* 
tiinie'  can  naturally  exht  without  ^a^  heaisti 
^hat/iff  still  moiid  .eatraardiBary^imatiy  lepotft^ 
tfrsit  a  certaia  sootMaayer  focewasned.  him  *oiA 
greatdaoger^  whicUitfaseatenaobldui  on.the  ides^ 
ofiMasoh:;  and' that  *^hen:.the  day.fwsts  oowe,  as 
he  was  going  to  the  senate-house,  ne  called  to^the^ 
soothsayer^,  and.  ^claidr ; Ui^ing^ >  ^^ :  The  idea  of 
^^  March  ane  comei^Mto which  heoahufy  replied;; 
f:  Yjesc;ilheyiaf&,QSiinfi^:tiutthey  ar^'nat^o«Be4'^. . 
The! '£xieiisqg  b^Burei  he>sapped'i<i3iritb  MJEffout 
Lepidus/  and. stgned^aococding to  >ctaittoia aamiu)^ 
herof  l^ter s/as  he:j*sfb(4t'jtable.i  <Whilei.he  waa 
su  maplnjsdy .  therav' ABdsi^  a  :q|SMstimv  ^  Wh»t 
•f  hmi  t>f  I  idbottEh  war  ytlia  hm&t  i  ^^  and  .GsHai  aa^ 
swenngirbielforer  thamuaiU,  ctieA  wit>:ff  A<s«dden 
aae.t'  .  The  srasie. mght^.  as  hairiiias^  i»:bed  with 

nWBtii  soaa  xtf  |]ie^MS&/iceveaa:iant;oir2^  Ml«;^««M»x4i 
iufipiimifmi  V  .^0  e<»ii»ioo  sesdit^,  1tll0)r2  ^>r;  h.  te  pre^ 
ferred,  thesease  will  be  ^  the  Apectrai,seeniio.¥erMg  about  in 
themfght.' 

^w  iSfteeiftli.    ^IWfo^ttisayer^  asme;  acc<^Wt£Dg  to  Saet 
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his  vri£es  tke  doors  and  windows  of  i)xt  room  sud^ 
denly  flew  open.     Disturbed  hottk  witib  the  noise 
And  the  lights  he  obfier¥ed  by  moonsliine  Cal*- 
purnia  in  a  deep  sleep,  uttering  broken  words 
and  iaarticuUte  groaiu «    She,  dreavo^d;  that  she 
was  weeping  oyer  h]in>  as  she  held  him  murtber^ 
ed  in  her  arms.     Others  say^  she  dreamed  that 
the'^  pinnacle  was  fallen,  which  (as  Livy  informs 
us )  the  senate  by  way  of  ornament  and  distinc- 
tion, had  ordered  to  be  greeted  upon  Cotsar'^ 
house>  and  that  it  was  this  which  lOccp^ned  her 
sobbing  and  tears»     Be  that   w  it  ttay^  next 
niorning  she  conjured  CfiBsar  not  to  fga  out  that 
day,  if  he  could  possibly  avoid  itf  but  to  adlourtt 
the  senate;   and  if  he  paid  no  regacd  to  her 
dreams,  to  inquire  by  so9iq  other  spomos  of  divi« 
natiouj  or  by  sacrifices^  into  his  futuripifatQ,    Thi9 
^ve  him. some  suspiciion.and  alariti;  Jbr  he  had 
never  before  observed  in  Calpurm,.  tbough.now 
so  deeply  affected,  a^y  thiii^  of  the  weafaaues    or 
superstition  of  her  sex« 

He  therefore  offered  a  number  ^( iwimfii^m,  and 
as  ^e  diviners  found  noaAispiciotia  tokejasift  ftny 
of  them,  he  sent  Antoi^  to  dismiss  the-^stflato.  lot 
the  mean  time  peciuaBriijtvis^^,  suriianMdAlbi«U4i; 
came  in,  VHe  was  »  nersMti  inwhQWjftebsarr  fllii- 
ced  such  confid^ncei^  tJaiU  he  had  ik^lK^ii^idd  hknt 
his  second  heir,  and  :3^t  he  was  ^epg^Kd  isi  thft 
conspiraqjr  .witb  the  other  BrutVa  4||d  Gfls8i«iJ 
This  mai)<,  fearing  that  if  Csesar  la^l^iirned  theses 
natp  tpj another  day  thQ.4ffiftir  might.be:  iii«c»ver- 
I..  .■«        ,  ....  .' 

^  Xhe.P^fWs^<^i  ^^fAsaa^jOi^aanit^at  iiiHally  ^^^eed  updo  flf^ 
tops  of  tireir  temples,  and  a^ornedi  with  some  statues  of  theii: 
g«N9«/  figtrres  of  Tictorjr,  or  ©theif  symbolical  device.  With  re- 
gaiTd't^tbe^hiliiburB^la'^ishied  upon -Caesar,  serSnet.  JqK715; 
^  ^  Fliitarsh^&ndii|gfa;:D.  poiMxed  td  iimtit,[U0)tJl^4l)«il^ 
cius'  $  i>uthis  name  was  ^I^cimus*  Brutus.    See  App^  and  Suet^ 
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ed^  laughed  at  the  soothsayers/  and  told  Clbsai* 
he  would  be  highly  to  blame»  if  by  such  neglect 
he  gave  the  senate  an  occasibn  of  complaint  or 
accusation  against  him.     ^^  For  they  were  met/* 
he  said,  ''  at  his  summons,  and  came,  prepared 
*'  with  one  voice  to  honour  him  with  the  title  of 
*''' king' in  the  provinces,  and  to  grant  that  he 
should  wear  the  diadem  both  by  land  and  sea 
every  where  out  of  Italy.      But  if  any  one> 
now  that  they  have  taken  their  plac^^s,  bid  them, 
'^  go  home  again,  and  return  when  Galpufnia  hap-* 
'^  pens  to  have  better  dreaims,  what  room  will  not 
'^  your  enemies  have  to  ii;iveigh  against  you  ?  Or 
*' who  wiinisten  to  your  friends,  when  they  at-^ 
tempt  to  shdw,  that  this  is  not  open  servitude 
on  the  one  hand,  and  complete  tyranhy  on  the 
^'  other  ?    At  all  events,  if  you  are  absolutely 
^' persuaded  that  this  is  an  unlucky  day,  \t  is 
'^  certainly  better  to  go  yourself,  and  tell  ^  them 
'^  you  have  strong  reasonsfor  adjourning  thebusi- 
'^  ness  before  them/'    So  saying,  he  took  Caesaf 
by  the  hand,  and  led  him  but. 
'  He  had  not  proceeded  ftti*  from  the  door,  wBei 
a  slave  belo'hging  to  some  dther  person  attemptei 
"  t<^  get  up  to  speak  to  him ;  but  finding  it  impos-^ 
sible  on  accbutit  df  thfe  surrounding  cFpivd,  he| 
made  his  Wdly  into  the  house;  and  putting  him-? 
»elf  into  this  bands  of  <5al|<urnia,  desired  her  trf 
keep  him  safe  till  Caesar's  return,  as  he  had  mat-! 
lers  of  the  utmost  importance  to  disclose. 

-  Artemid^rus  the  Cnidiah^  who  by  teaching  thV 
6ree|[  eloquence  became  acquainted  with  some  p^ 
Brutus'  friends,  and  had  procured  intelligence  of 
mpst  of  th^  transactions,  approached  Cas^r  witti 
a  paper,  explaining  what  he  had  \jq  discover^ 
Observing  thjstt  be  gave  the  papers^  af$.  fast  as  h^ 
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deceived  them,  to  his  officers^  he  approlu^hed  hin^ 
us  dose  as  possible,  and  said  ;  '^  Csesar^  read  this 
to  yourself^  and  quickly ;  for  it  contains  mat-i- 
ters  of  great  consequence^  and  of  the  utmost  con- 
cern to  you/'  He  took  it,  and  frequently  at- 
tempted to  read  it,  but  was  always  prevented  by 
one  application  or  another.  He  therefore  kept 
that  paper,  and  that  only  in  his  hand,  when  he 
entered  the  house.  Some  say^  it  was  delivered  to 
him.  by  another  person'"",  Artemidorus  in  his  en- 
deavours to  approach  him  having  been  constantly 
obstructed  by  the  crowd. 

These  things  might,  indeed^  fall  out  by 
chance ;  but  as  in  the  place  where  the  senate  was 
that  day  assembled,  and  which  proved  the  scene 
of  the  tragedy,  there  was  a  statue  of  Pompey,  and 
k  was  an  edifice  which  Pompey  had  consecrated 
for  an  ornament  to  his  thpatre^  nothings  cliu  be 
mere  obvious  than  that  some  deity  conducted  the 
whole  business,  and  directed  the  execution  of  it 
to  that  very  spot.  Even  Cassius  himself,  though 
inclined  to  the  doctrines  of  Epicurus*^,  turned  his 
eye  to  Pompey's  statue,  and  secretly  invoked  his 
aid  before  the  great  attempt*  The  arduous 
occasion,  it  seems>  over-ruled  his  former  senti- 
ments, and  laid  him  opentoall  the  influence  of  en- 
thusiasm. 

Antony,  who  was  a  faithful  friend  to  Ciesar 
and  a  man  of  considerable  musculijLr  strength,  was 
held  in  discourse  without  by  Brutus  Albinus,  who 
had  contrived  a  long  story  to  detain  him. 

When  Caesar  entered  the  house^  th^  senate  rose 

'°^  By  Caius  Trcbonius.  So  Plutarch  says,  ih  the  Life  of 
Brutus,:  Applan  says  the  same; and  Cicero  too,  ia  hisPhilipp* 
3tiii*  10. 

^^^  Who  taught  J  that  the  g^ds  took  no  concern  in  sublunary 
ftfla^rs. 
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to  do  him  honour.  Some  of  Brutus's  accomplices 
came  up  behind  his  chair  and  others  before  it« 
pretending  to  intercede^  along  withMetillius  Cim-^ 
ber^,  for  the  recal  of  his  brother  froija  exile. 
Thes^  instances  they  continued^  till  he  came  to  his 
teat.  When  he  was  seated>  he  gate  them  a  posi* 
tive  denial ;  and,  as  they  continued  their  impor- 
tunities with  an  air  of  compulsion^  he  grew  angry. 
Cimber  then  with  both  hands  pulled  his  gown 
off  his  neck^  which  was  the  signal  for  the  attack. 
Casca  gave  him  the  first  blow.  It  was  a  stroke 
upon  the  neck  with  his  sword,  but  the  wound 
was  not  dangerous;  for  in  the  ^  onset  of  so  tre- 
mendous  an/ enterprise  he  was,  probably^  in  some 
disorder.  Cssar  therefore  turned  upon  him,  and 
laid  hold' on  his  sword.  At  the  same  time,  they 
both  cried  out^  the  one  in  Latin,  ^'  Villain  !  Cas-? 
"  ca !  what  dost  thou  meaa  >'*  and  the  other  ia 
Greek  to  his  brother,  "  Brother,  help  ! "' 

After  such  a  beginning,  those  who  knew  no^ 
thing  of  the  conspiracy,  were  seized  with  conster- 
nation and  horror,  so  that  they  durst  neitiier  fly 
nor  assist,  nor  even  utter  a  word.  All  the  con-^ 
ipirators  now  drew  their  swords,  and  sur- 
rounded him  in  such  /  a  manner,  that  whatever 
way  he  turned  he  saw  nothing  but  steel  gleaming 
in  his  face,  and  met  nothing  but  wounds.  Likes 
some  savage  beast  attacked  by  the  hunters,  he 
found  every  hand  lifted  against  him,  for  they  all 
agreed  to  have  a  share  in  the  sacrifice  and  a  taste 
of  his  blood.     Hence  Brutus  himself  gave  him  ^ 

103  i  Metiilius,'  is  plainly  a  corruption.  Suetonius  (Sul.80.) 
calls  him  ^  Cimber  TuUius.'  In  Appian  be  is  denominated 
^Atilius  Cimber,^  and  there  is  a  medal  which  b^ars  that  name, 
but  it  is  belicTed  to  be  spurious.  Some  call  him  ^  Meteilu^ 
Cimber;'  and  others  suppose  we  should  read  <  M.  Tnllius  Cim- 
ber.» 
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stroke  in  the  ^ohi.  Some  My>  he  opposed  the 
rest^  and  continued  struggling  and  cryinj^  oxft,  till 
he  perceived  the  sword  of  Brutus ;  but  that  he 
then  drew  his  robe  over  his  face,  and  yielded  to 
his  fate.  Either  by  accident,  or  pushed  thither 
by  the  conspirators,  he  expired  on  the  pedestal 
of  Potnpey's  statue,  and  dyed  it  with  his  blood  : 
io  that  Pompey  seemed  to  preside  over  the  work 
of  vengeance,  to  tread  his  enemy  under  his  feet, 
and  to  ei\joy  his  agonies.  Those  agonies  were 
great,  '  for  he  received  no  less  than  twen- 
ty-three wounds.  Many  of  the  conspirators; 
likewise,  as  they  were  aiming  their  blows  at 
him,  wounded  one  another. 

Gsesar  thus  despatched,  Brutus  advanced  to 
speak  to  the  senate,  and  to  assign  his  reasons  for 
what  he  had  doiie,  but  they  could  not  bear  to 
hear  him.  They  fled  out  of  the  house,  and  filled 
the  people  with  inexpressible  horror  and  dis- 
may. Some  shut  up  their  houses,  others  left 
their  shops  and  counters ;  all  were  in  motion.  One 
was  running  to  see  the  spectacle :  another  was 
running  back  from  it.  Antony  and  Lepidus, 
Cftsar's  principal  friends,  withdrew  and  hid 
themselves  in  other  people's  houses.  In  the 
meantime  Brutus  and  his  confederates,  yet  warm 
from  the  slaughter,  marched  in  a  body  with  their 
bloody  swords  in  their  hands  from  the  senate- 
fbouse  to  the  capitol ;  not  like  men  that  fled,  but 
with  an  air  of  gayety  and  confidence,  calling  the 
people  to  liberty,  and  stopping  to  talk  with  every 
man  of  consequence  whom  they  met.  There  were 
tome,  who  even  joined  them,  and  mingled  with 
their  train  ;  desirous  of  appearing  to  have  had  a 
share  in  the  action,  and  hoping  for" one  in  the  glory. 
Of  this  number  were  Caius  Octavius  and  Lentulus 
Spinther^  who  afterward  paid  dear  for  their  va-> 
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iriity^  being  put  to  death  by  Antmiy  and  ycrtt^if 
Caesar.  So  that  they  did  not  eiren  gain  the  ho* 
hour^  forwhich  they  lost  their  lives  '  for  no  body 
belieyed^  that  they  had  borne  any  part  in  the  an-* 
terprise;  and  they  were  punished^  not  for  the 
deed,  but  for  the  will* 

Next  day  Brutus  and  the  rest  of  the  coospira^ 
tors  came  down  from  the  capitol^  and  addressed 
the  people^  who  attended  to  their  discourse^ 
without  expressing  either  dislike  or  approbation 
of  what  had  been  done*  But  by  their  silence  it 
appeared  that  they  pitied  Cassar^.  though  at  the 
same  time  they  revered  Bmtus.  The  seoate  pas- 
sed a  general  amnesty^  and  to  reconcile  all  parties^ 
decreed  Cassar  divine  honours^  and  confirmed  all 
the  acts  of  his  dictatorship ;  while  on  Brutus  and 
his  friends  they  besto^^ed  governments^  and  other 
suitable  honours  :  So  that  it  was  generally  imagine 
ed^  the  commonwealth  was  firmly  re-established^ 
and  every  thing  settled  in  the  best  possible  order. 

But  when>  upon  the  opening  of  Caesar's  will^  it 
was  found  that  he  had  left  every  Roman  citizen  a 
considerable  legacy  ;  and  they  beheld  the  body^ 
as  it  was  carried  through  the  Forum  all  mangled 
with  wounds^  the  multitude  could  no  longer  be 
kept  in  order.  They  stopped  the  processioo, 
and  tearing  up  the  benches  with  the  doors  and 
tables^  heaped  them  into  a  pile^  and  burned  the 
corpse  there.  Then  snatching  flaming  braodi 
from  the  pile^  some  ran.  to  set  on  fire  the  houses 
of  the  assassins^  while  yOthers^ranged  the  city  to 
seize  their  persons^  a^d  tear  ibem  in  pieces ;  but 
they  had  taken  such  i^SLte  to  secure  themselves^ 
that  they  could  ho  where  be  found. 

One  Cinna^  a  friend  of  Caesar^  had  a  strapge 
dream  the  preceding  night.  He  dreamed  (  we  are 
tgld )  th$it  Cassar  invited  hipi  to  supper^  imd  tipo^ 
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is  refiisaltogo  batigfalthitnbythehandjand  drew 
him  after  him,  in  spite  of  all  his  resistance.  Hear* 
JBg  howev^  that  the  body  of  Cssar  \vas  to  b« 
burned  in  the  Forunij  he  went  to  assist  in  pa3'ing 
him  the  last  honours,  though  he  had  a  fevei^ up- 
on him,  the  consequence  of  his  uneasiness  ^bout 
his  dream.  On  his  coming  up>  one  of  the  popu* 
lace  asked,  *'  Who  he  was  ?**  and  having  learned 
his  name,  told  it  to  his  next  neighbour.  A  re* 
port  immediately  spread  through  the  whole  com- 
pany, that  it  was  one  of  Caesar's  murtherers ;  and 
one  of  the  conspirators  did,  indeed^^  bear  the  same 
name.  The  multitude  taking  this  forthe  man,  fell 
upon  him,  and  tore  him  to  pieces  on  the  spot« 
This  rage  of  the  populace  so  terrified  Brutus  and 
Cassias, that  a  few  days  afterward  they  left  the  city. 
An  account  of  their  subsequent  actions,  sufferings, 
and  death,  may  be  found  in  the  Life  of  Brutus. 

Caesar  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-six,*^  not  hating 
survived  Pompey  above  four  years.  His  ob-*^ 
ject  was  sovereign  power  and  authority,  which 
ne  pursued  through  innumerable  dangers,  and  by 
prodigious  efforts  at  last  acquired.  But  he  reap- 
ed 00  other  fruit  from  it,  than  an  empty  and  in- 
vidious title.  It  is  true,  the  Divine  Power, which 
conducted  him  through  life,  attended  him  as  his 
avenger  after  death,  and  pursuedand  hunted  out  the 
assassins  over  sea  and  land ;  not  resting  so  long  as 
a  single  individual  remained!,  either  of  those  who 
had  dipped  their  hands  in  his  blood,  or  of  those 
who  gave  their  sanction  to  the  deed. 

The  most  remarkable  of  natural  events  relative 
to  this  affair  was  that  Cassius,  after  h^  had  lost 
the  battle  of  Philippi,  killed  himself  with  the 
same  d[agger  which  he  had  used  against  Caesar ; 
and  the  most  signal  phenomenon  in  the  heavenly 
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a  gre4t  cornet^,  -which  shone  very  bright  §e* 
Ten  hights  after  CasHar's  deaths  and  then  disap^^ 
peared.  •  To  ^hich  we  may  add  the  fading  of  the 
sun's  lustre;  for  his  orb  looked  pale  throughout 
the  whole  of  that  year :  he  rose  not  with  a  spark*^ 
ling  radiance^  nor  had  his  heatvit's  usual  strength 
and  fullness.  The  air  was  of  course  dark  and 
heavy,  for  want  of  that  vigorous  warmth^  which 
clears  and  rarefies  it ;  and  the  fruits  were  so  crude 
and  unconcocted^  that  they  pined  away  and  de- 
cayed through  the  cbillness  of  the  atmosphere. 

We  have  a  proof  still  more  striking,  that  the 
assassination    of  Csesar  w^s    displeasing  to  the 
gods,  in  the  phantom  that  appeared  to  Brutus. 
The  story  of  it  is  as  follows  ;  Brutus  was  on  the 
point  of^  transporting  bis  army  from  Abydus^^  to 
the  opposite  continent ;  and  the  night  before,  he 
lay  in  his  tent  awake  according  to  custom^  and  in 
deep  thought  about  yvh^i  might  be  the  event  of 
the  war ;  for  no  general  ever  required  so  little 
f  leep,  and  he  usually  indeed  watched  the  greatest 
part  of  the  night.     With  all  his  senses  aboyt  him, 
he  heard  a  noise  at  the  door  of  his  tent ;  and 
looking  toward  the  light,  which  was  now  burnt 
very  low,  he  s^w  a  ierrible  appearance  in  the 
)iuman  form^  but  of  pr.odigious  stature  and  the 
most  hidepiis  aspect,.     At  first,  he  was  struck 
with  astonishment :  when  he  perceived  however 
jthat  it  neither  did  nor  ^poke  any  thipg  to  him, 

^^^  5^  A  coBiQt  made  it?8  appearance  in  the  north,  wh!I^  we 
*^  urtere  cele)i)ratiDg  the  games  |n  honour  of  Ciesar,  and  shone 
'^  bright  for  se? je.n  days.  -  It  arose  about  the  eleyenth  hour  of 
**  t\e  day^  and  ^2l$  seen  by  all  nations.  It  w^s  commonly  be* 
<<  lieTed  to  be  a  sign,  that  the  soul  of  Caesar  was  admitted  among 
<<  the  gods ;  ire  tkerefore  added  a  star  to  the  head  of  his  statue^ 
^'^  which  wa9  conseicrated  i^op  afterward  in  the  Forum.''  (Fragm« 
Aiig.  Cass.  ap.  Plin.  H.  N.  ii«  25.) 

'^  An  Asiatic  city  on  the  Hellespont  opppsite  Sestusj  celf^ 
l^rated  as  the  scene  of  the  Itoy^s  of  Hero  and  Leander.* 
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t>ut  stood  in  silence  by  his  bed-side^  he  asked  if. 
Who  it  was  ?'*  The  spectre  answered,  ''  I  am 
thy  evil  genius,  Brutus ;  thou  shalt  see  me  at 
Philippi/*  Brutus  boldly  replied,  *'  l*llineet 
^'  thee  there  ;"  and  the  spectre  inmiediately  va* 
iitshed. 

Some  time  afterward,  he  engaged  Antony  and 
Octavius  Caesar  at  Philippi,  and  tlie  first  day 
was  victorious,  carrying  all  before  him  where  he 
foughtin  person,and  even  pillaging  Csesar's  camp. 
The  night  before  he  was  to  light  the  second  bat- 
tle, the  spectre  again  appeared  to  him,  but  spoke 
not  a  word.  Brutus  however  understood,  that  his 
last  hour  was  near,  and  courted  danger  with 
all  the  violence  of  despair.  Yet  he  did  not  fall 
in  the  action;  but  seeing  every  thing  lost,  he  re- 
tired to  the  top  of  a  rock,  where  he  presented  hit 
naked  sword  to  his  breast,  and  a  friend  ( as  we  are 
told)  assisting  the  thrust,  he  died  upon  the  spot^^: 

'^^  Whatever  Plutarch's  motire  may  hayebeen,  it  is  certain 
that  he  has  given  us  a  very  inadequate  and  imperfect  idea  of  th« 
character  of  Caesar.  The  Life  which  he  has  written  if  a  con* 
fused  jumble  of  factS|  compiled  from  different  historians  withont 
order,  consistency,  regularity^  or  accuracy.  He  has  left  ua^ 
none  of  those  finer  and  more  delicate  traits,  which  (he  himself 
justly  observes)  distingoish  and  characterise  the  man^  more 
than  his  most  popular  and  splendid  operations.  He  has  writ- 
ten, in  3hort,  like  a  man  under  restraint;  skimming  over 
his  actions,  and  showing  a  manifest  satisfaction  when  he  could 
draw  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  other  characters  and  cir« 
cnmstances,  however  insignificant,  or  how  often  soever  repeat, 
ed  by  himself  in  the  narrative  of  other  Lif  es*  Yet  from  the 
little  light  which  he  has  afforded  us,  and  from  the  better  accounts 
of  other  historians,  we  may  easily  discover,  that  Caesar  was  a 
man  of  uncommon  virtues.  Had  he  been  as  able  in  his  political 
au  he  was  in  his  military  capacity,  had  he  been  capable  of  hiding 
or  even  ofmanagi;og  that  openness  of  miud,  which  was  the  con* 
nate  attendant  of  his  liberality  and  ambition,  the  last  pre* 
Tailing  passion  would  not  have  put  no  early  a  period  to  his  racQ 
afglory. 

£e2 
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AtEXANDEil  AND  JULItTs  CiESAR 

COMPARED, 

*!ttlESE  two  Warriors  stind  so  liigh  above  all 
Others  in  militarj^  reputation^  that  it  is  difficult  to 
compare  them>  and  still  more  difficult  to  determine 
■which  of  them  deserves  the  preference.  With  some 
tery  marked  features  of  resemblance,  they  arc  still 
tnore  sensibly  distinguished  by  the  differences  ia 
thejr  characters^  the  motives  of  their  enterprises^^ 
their  modes  of  warfare,  their  enemies^  their  ex^ 
ploitsj  their  political  conduct^  and  the  deathf 
which  closed  their  tumultuary  lives. 

The  names  of  Alexander  and  Ciesar  have  long 
t)een  proverbially  identified  with  heroic  bravery. 
The  first  was  never  conquered ;  the  latter  never 
sustained  any  serjoiis^disaster^  and  his  slight  ones 
he  compensated  by  innumerable  victories.     Unit- 
ing all    the   great  qualities  oJT  great  generals^ 
though  the  courage  of  the  Macedonian  was  more 
tehenfient  and  impetuous  than  that  of  the  Roman 
gener£i,L  they   were  equally  enlighteiied   in  the 
choice  of  their  means^  and  equally  certain  of  the 
Extent  of  theii"  effects.     Their's  was  an  ardour> 
ti^hich  obstacles   only  served  to   inflame ;  a  pa- 
tiencei   which  toils  never  tired;  an  intrepidity^ 
tt^hich.  no  dangers  could   daunt;  a  peuetrationA 
iTtrhich  no  intricacy  could  elude ;  a   skill  the  most 
.  profoundi    in  forming    encampments    and   con- 
ducting sieges  ;  and  an  art  the  most  invaluable^  o( 
inspiring  their  troops  with  that  assured  pledge 
of  success^    implicit    confidence    in  their  leader. 
The  number^  and  the  rapidity^  of  their  triumphs 
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are  almost  miraculous.  Their  progress  through 
the  numerous  nations^  which  within  a  very  few 
years  yielded  to  their  arms^  was  rather  a  series  of 
inarches  than  of  engagements:  and  even  their 
deaths,  though  widely  different^  in  this  respect  re* 
sembled  each  other,  that  they  surprised  their  rcr 
ispective  victims  in  the  meditation  of  still  loftier  pror 
jects,  and  cut  them  off  in  the  midst  of  their  career 
iOf  glory.  But  to  come  to  a  little  more  of  detail. 
Alexander  born  a  prince,  and  the  son  of  a  king 
whose  education  had  profited  from  Epamiuondas, 
was  brought  up  in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  birtl> 
and  of  his  father.  Aristotle,to  whomPhilip  con- 
fided this  precious  charge,  developed  the  native 
endowments  of  his  illustrious  pupil  by  teaching 
him  not  only  morals  and  politics,  sciences  indispen- 
sable for  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the  h^p- 
Siness  of  thfankiod,  but  ^Iso  the  most  abstruse 
lystet-fea^Qf  philosophy.  These  Alexander  ap- 
pTcfliehded  with  the  utmost  facility,  and  by  the 
spletfdpr  of  his  attainments  did  ani^Je  justice  to 
^he  genius  andindustry  of  his  tutor. 

Of  the  feai'ly  yearq  of  CsBslr,  and  of  his  youth- 
ful studi6tf;littfe  ji  particularly  ktiowii;  We  are 
40nly  told,  that  iie  \irent  to  Rhodes  to  study  elo- 
quence under  Apollonius  ;  but  ftom  the  remains 
of  his  literary  labotirs,  executfid  as  they  were 
atnidst  the  bustle  of  arduous'  military  under-r 
tekings,  ti^e  cannot  doubt  lh$.t  his  faculties  were 
iftiturally  rtiost  adrtiff kbie,  and  the  improvennent 
dftheni  by  edncatiod  most  judicious. 

Alexander  preserved  to  the  last  a  high  relisli 
ftrr  lettef s.  Indifferent  fo  the  Renown  of  excelling 
in  bodily  exercises,  he  almost  exclusively  confined 
his  exertions  to  the  cultivation  and  improtemieni 
of  his  iriind.     In  his  enthusiastic  veneration  for 
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Homer^  and  in  the  prizes  instituted  athis  greatfes* 
tivals^  this  was  his  ohvious  feeling.     Cassar  had 
equal  taste  and  zeal  for  study,  and  superior  elo* 
quence.     His  youthful  success  indeed  at  the    bar 
gained  him   such  high  reputation,    that  it  was 
supposed,  if  he  had  pursued  his  fortune  as  an  ad- 
vocate, he  would  have  risen  above  all  his  compe- 
titors ;  and  stood  as  unrivalled  in  civil,  ashy  a  dif- 
ferent direction  of  his  powers  he  subsequently  did 
in  military  renown.     His  Commentaries   are  pro- 
nounced by  the  best  critics  perfect  in  their  kind, and 
not  less  useful  as  models  to  the  historian,  than  as 
lessons  to  the  warrior.     And  his  reformation  of  the 
calendar,  involving  accurate  disquisitions  in  a  sci-* 
encethen  little  understood  at  Rome,  has  gained  him 
a  less  melancholy,  though  not  less  permanent  glo-* 
ry  than  that,  which  he  has  derived  from  his  wars. 
But  the  principal  points  of  difference  between 
these  two  eminent  men  are  chiefly  observable  iu 
their  youth:  Alexander,  proof  to  all  the  tempta- 
tions of  a  court,  steadily  pursued  the  dignified  and 
princely  objects   placed  before  him  by  his  vir- 
tuous preceptor.  Cassar,  abandoned  to  every  spe- 
cies  of  voluptuousness  and  libertinism^  became 
the  proverb  of  the  day ;  and  the  former  had  al- 
ready by  his  achievements  earned  immortality  at 
an  age,  at  which  the  latter  was  still  wallowing  in 
the  grossest  seni^uality.     Yet,  amidst  all  this  pro- 
fiigacyj  his  refusal  to  divorce  his  wife  in  obedience 
to  the  omnipotent  Sylla  announced  that  lofty  love 
of  independence,  which  Svas  at  a  future  day  to 
bear  him   on  to  the  sovereigntv  of  the  world. 
Alexander  with  equal  pride,  and  equal  indepen- 
dence of  spirit,  inflexibly  resisted  every  attempt 
to  cemjiel  his  concurrence,  but  easily  yielded  to 
th^  gentle  em  pire  of  treason  and  remonstrance,    AlX 
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bis  prc^ects^  all  his  sehtiinents,  displayed  the  ele** 
Tation  of  his  soul.  Neither  does  that  of  Cassar 
appear  less  elevatdd,  when  be  mocks  and  threa* 
tens,  the  pirates^  whahad  taken  hini prisoner'}  or> 
mrhile  the  storm  is  raging  around  him^  hardily 
cries  to  the  pilots  ^'  Fear  nothing  ;  ihou  beariert 
''  CsBsar  and  his  fortune/^ 

The  education  of  Alexander  had  pi^paretd  him 
for  temperance ;  and  we  are  therefore  little  sur* 
prised  to  see  him  rejecting  the  dainties  of  Asia>< 
4nd  seasoning  his  simple  repasts  with  exercise  and 
sobriety.     But  the  abstemiousness  of  Cssar^  after 
}iis  debauched  and   effeminate    youths    his  rea* 
diness  to  sacrifice  the  gratification  of  his  own 
wants  to  those  of  others^  his  prompt  surrender 
of  the  single  bed-room  at  the  cottage  to    hig 
^ick  friend^  excite  our  astonishment.    Alexander '« 
refusal   of  water,  when  parched  by   the  most 
Uf  mful  thirsts  was  a  noble  mode  of :  ent^ouraging 
Bis  fainting  army :  but  by  his  love  df  wine  toward 
the  end  of  bis  career  he  tarnished  the  glory  of  his 
early  temperance^  and  sunk  under  his  excesses 
into  a  premature  tomb.     Caeisar  in  more  adrancedi 
Hie  equjiily  reversed  fait  character^  aind  exhibiie& 
a  signal  example  of^sc^lfrdenial  and*  moderation  J 
In  the  midst  of  perils  and  hardships^  both  evinw 
ced  unconquerable  fortitude.     The  MacedpQian^ 
ialways  foremost  to  encounter  toil  imddangery 
plungi^ip  into  a  deep  iind  rapid  rive^  und^  ^! 
abow^l  of  darts  from  ^11  quarters^  throrws  hitejifelt 
among  the  thickest  of  the  enemy >  and  irresistibly 
draws  ^f^v  him  his  f QiPi^ed  and^  panti^  forces. 
The  Roman^  with  a  feeble  and  sickly  habit  of  body,^ 
furmounts  every  natural  weakness ;  fcndy  strll  more 
to  his  honour^  dispHyf  a  degree  of  patience  aqc^l 
iutrepiditi^  not  outdone  by  that  of  ti)e  CQnstiti^^ 
tioiiaUy-robust  king  of  l^lacedon  himself. 
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Hence  the  confidetce  and  the  heroism  of  their 
followers,  strengthened  indeed  and  confirmed  by 
their  occasional  'largesses  and  uniform  liberality. 
In  the  distribution  of  the^e,  however,  Alexan- 
der appears  to  have  had  the  advantage.  What 
indeed  could  be  more  noble,  than  his  bestowing 
upon  his  friends  his  whole  property,  on  setting 
out  for  Asia,  and  reserving  only  '  hope*  for  him- 
self? Cart  we  wonder  that,  if  their  troops  occasi- 
ooally  despond  amidst  a  succession  of  sufferings^ 
they  are  soon  recalled  to  a  sense  of  duty  by  ge- 
nerals at  once  so  popular  and  so  persevering  ?^^ 

In  his  outset,  Alexander  displayed  great  cle- 
mency and  .moderation.  Evon  his  destruction  of 
Tbebes  is  palliated,  if  not  expiated,  by  the  re- 
mdrse  which  followed  it.  He  not  only  shed  tears 
dver  Darius,  '^fallen  from  his  high  estate,'*  but  un- 
relentingly pursued  and  fiunished  his.  assassins. 
Cassar,  aitsr  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  in  particular, 
gaV/e  abundant  probfe  of  his  mercy;  and  io  many 
Instances  IturtshedUspardon  and  his  bounties  up-- 
on mai,  at  ih«t.^i]|ie  iis-en^mies,  and  subsequently 
fitimuri^barera.  He  bewails^th^  numbers,M^ho  pe- 
liislffid  on  thatdisastroTig  d»y ;  he  weepd  oV^r  the 
£sute  of  bi9  Diig^irty  rival' ;  he 'rears  afresh  ftis  sta- 
tues, which  had  b«eiiii*Frt)wn*  down  r  and  only 

'*^Alexari(fcr,  vrhen  oa  ihc  troitit  of  being  ab&n4oned  byhis 
tro^pS)  exclaimed,  "  Fl^s  odwards,  I- Trill* ^^obtTue' ttfc  world 
«.«  wi^bouit  jQVh;/ ' Alexander  iM>  nerer  want  'silffiert^  so  l6iig 
'<  as  he  oan  fiad  men."  Tbi«.,af eqd*a^,vnal  ij^estemAbyf  PI«^ 
tUrclijthe  g^^tConde  accounted  tbo  most  brjlfi^nt^jfaU  'mtOm 
character  of'a''][nrhice,  iutnaiy  respects  bis  Qw.9  ex^pt  Droku 
typc.    I'he  sataef  Aqble  crltte,  witfc  reftrende  to  the  Ka^rdoS 

^\m(iU9  itre  4^mndr€yii4eQhvit^Ax,  T^Ws  tea?!  elwAcfdfliai 
lately  been  much,  illustrated  by  a  var}etr  of  'Writf!f%iaii4(mt 
i«ast  ably  by  the  Teamed  and*  .atcKrateTPr*  Vincent  iii. 
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appears  infemr  to  Alei^a^m^r  in  tliis  respect^  by. 
not  having  eqvaliy  avenged  tbat  rival's  death. 

Both,  howewr,  are  chargeable  with  occasional 
cruelty  and  treachery,  Cie-dar  put  to  death  many 
eminent  officisrs,  whom  he  had  taken  at  the  battle 
of  Thapsus;  and,  violating  hi»  recent  peace  with 
the  GermaDS>  massacred  m  on^  bloody  day  three 
hundred  thoQsanid  iden.  Atestahder  is  still  more 
deeply  criminal.  Upon  entering  Asia,  he  order-r 
ed  bis  l^oops  to  give  no  qtmrter.  He  destroyed 
Cliius;  *''  This/'  it  will  be  said,  *'  was  done  in 
^/>a^  transport  of  drunkenness/'  But  not  even  this 
wretehea  apology  can  be  pl^eaded  in  vindication 
of  hts  treatment  of  the  blUnt'and  honest  Callis* 
thenes,  and  the  loyal  veteran  Parmenio;  And 
what  shall  We  lay  of  his  whotesiale  hiurther  of  an 
Indian  garrison,  to  which 'he  had  just  granted 
honourable  terms  of  capitulatibn-  ?     ^ 

His  continence  with  regiird't^  the  prince^es  of 
Darius*  feinily,  whom  m  #<mld  not  even  sei^  or 
permit  to:  b<s$  named  is  'lliis  presence^i  and  who 
found  theliio4hie9»4of  A  ssEiie^tiary  amidst  the  li<^ 
centiousneis^  of  a-  camp",  is  ^'gidrious  fiefaitiire  in  hN 
character*'  ''Caesar,  to  tMi^'^iindof  his  liftr,  <;oUiii 
never  overcome  hi?  diivoted''  attachment/ tb  th^ 
#ex.  la  Gleopatray  he  nearly  met  htii  tiiiti;  fo^ 
tohiis  wiA  of  serving  this  second  Omphkle  hid^t 
writers  faaii?H&  ak^ribedhis'  dangerous  Atexkndrian 
WAT.  But  >  Albx:ander. '  sedirced '  ^  by  kugiUented 
poimivaiid  lii*8omeiM^i(itire  perhaps  by  tne  man* 
Mm  flpd  tiMfiiglii)(ilKt&  of ^Plersta,  fieU  into  fdtafde- 
llaieh^^;  ^  H4s  ri^ic^otfs  se!f-^pf;iise,  iff^'  lyin^ 
mbhnta&nsi^  teflp  on-  thd'baifkfir  office  Hyph^sis  to 
aislead^'t^^lMftHrityi  at]fd^^'!ifi6,kbsur(2^  lbn|ihg  foi 
Athpnidb  ;iip{)4'ausjg;'f6riJ!f 'a'^st^^  wit^ 


tum*^^^  >  '    '^*  ''-^    '     •    «^'»'JV.:.:'.  ««  '^-' 
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Religion  is  too  seldom  the  charaeteristieof  ge^ 
nerals^  particularly  of  successful  ones.  To  hit  j  udi« 
cious  education  the  Macedonian  prince  owedtole* 
rably  correct  notions  of  Divine  Providence^and  of 
}]uman  dependence.  Hid  days  open  with  sacrifice, 
9.nd  be  is  always  grateful  to  Heaven  for  his  vie« 
tories.  In  what  may  by  courtesy  be  called  thet 
'  religious'  part  of  CaBsar's  Catilinarianspeech^we 
discover  nothing  but  athe}3m  ;  and  his  attendance 
upon  the  ceremonies  of  his  country  is^  obviously, 
in  mere  external  conformity  to  the  established 
prejudices  of  Rome.  Alexander  could  only  affect 
to  niiate  hjim3elf  to  Jupiter  Ammon^  with  the  po=^ 
litical  view  of  facilitatiiig  the  progress  of  his  arms; 
and  hi^  final  turp  to  superstitiQU  muat  be  set 
down  to  the  irregularities  of  his  more  advanced 
life.  .  This  superstition  Caesar^  indeed,  avoided ; 
but  it  was  by  an  e:iccess  still  more  ui\)u^ifiabJ6 
and  more  injurious,  that  of  infidelity. 

In  ppUcy^  the  3011  of  Philip  seemsr  tohava 
been  inferior  to  the  Roman  dictatojt ;  and  his 
situation  from  his.  birth  was  such^  Ai  les$  iniperi^ 
ously  to  call  it  into  exercise.  From  his  different 
plans^  however^  regardii^the  critically-happy  site 
of .  Alexandria,  the  ..  ^conciliating  adoption  of 
oriental  manners  and  customs^  the  educating  of 
thirty  thousand  young  Persiap  n^bl^mcu  in  Gre-> 
cian  lit^ratur^  and  M^cedonjaP.  di^oipliiie^  andr 
(above  all)  the  intermarry  ipg  of  hi%  chief  officers 
with  the\  females  pf  distinction  in  th0  conquered 
countries^  Sve  ipannot  but  infer  gtffit  .  pioiiti- 
cat  taints.  Cfesar,  in  ord^r  to  gra;tify  his* 
ambition^  sticl^s  at  nothing:  hq : crip^ to ihet 
dregs  of  the  Roman  yulgar;  he  ctupb^n^s  wifb 
the  scum  of  the  plebeian  magistrates:;  h^.  pi»K 
cures  t.he  enactment  of  popular,  but  pff)pipious» 
}aw9 ;  he  mediates  between  Pompey  s^  CfasiUi^ 
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only  for  the  sake  of  playing  them  off  against  each 
other;  and  even  in  his  more  reputable  measures^ 
in  restoring  liberty  to  some  of  the  s^tates  of  Greece^ 
in  equitably  regulating  the  affairs  of  Spain^  in 
relieving  from  oppressive  imposts  the  cities  of 
Asia^  we  trace  motives  of  interest ;  motives  dis- 
graceful to  that  policy,  which  is  never  sound  or 
honourable,  except  when  it  rests  upon  morality 
as  it's  basis. 

They  were  both  ambitious  of  universal  empire : 
Alexander  weeps  over  his  father's  victories,  as  hav- 
ing pre-occupied  what  he  wished  to  owe  only  to  his 
own.  On  the  same  principle,  he  turns  away  from  the 
liberal  offers  of  Darius.  Cmsar  peruses  Alexan- 
der's triumphs  with  tears,  and,  dissatisfied  with 
regal  power  unaccompanied  by  the  titles  and  em- 
blems of  royalty,  grasps  at  a  visionary  diadem, 
and  perishes  in  the  effort. 

In  motives,  and  in  remunerations,  Alexander 
has  greatly  the  superiority.  He  sets  out  to 
avenge  Greece  for  the  ravages  of  her  Persian  in- 
vaders. He  scatters  the  fruits  of  his  conquests 
upon  all  around  him,  and  bestows  kingdoms  even 
on  his  vanquished  enemies.  Without  the  digni- 
ty of  these  comparafively-noble  feelings,  Cqssar  in 
the  government  of  Gaul  sees  only  the  means  of 
onhaacing  his  reputation,  of  attaching  his  folio Wr 
er  s,and  of  teaching  them  by  the  subj  ugation  of  bar- 
barians to  subjugate  their  fellow-citizens/  His  im- 
mense wealth  he  lavishes  upon  his  vile  instrumeats 
of  faction ;  and^  after  a  few  feeble  (  ^nd,  perhaps, 
insincere  }  attempts  at  accommodation,  he  deluges 
his  country  with  civil  blood. 

In  valour,  the  prominent  characteristic  of  both, 
they  widely  differ.  Csesar,  at  the  head  of  his  ar-^ 
my,  is  the  greatest  of  men :  Alexander,  in  the 
Iwat  pf  conflict^  is  one  of  Holer's  gods^  to4 
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marks  bis  station  hy  the  havoek  which  he  dealt 
around  him.     The  extetA  of  their  achievements 
may,    probatily^  be  nearly  equal:  but  those  of 
the  king  of  Macedon  are   invested  with  a  gran- 
deur and   heroism^   appearing  almost  like  inspi* 
ration  to  a  heathen  age.      His  very   youth    Is 
crowded  with  victories.     Once  engaged,  he  never 
remits.      The  impetuous   Granicus,  the   straits 
of  Issus,  the  almost  impregnable  towers  of  Tyre> 
the  deserts  of  Arabia,  the  plain   of  Arbela,  are 
the  successive  scenes  of  his  renown.     The  forces 
iof  Gaul   and  of  Germany,  which  witnessed  ten 
years   of  nearly  continuous  war,  the   fields  of 
^pain,  of  Thessaly^  of  Egypt,  and  of  Africa  were 
Cassar's  theatres  of  exhibition,  and  crowned  him 
with  abundant  glory.    He  first  carried  an  ariny 
across  the  Rhine  by    a  bridge,    of  which  the 
plan  and  the  completion  do  equal  honour  to  •  his 
genius  smd  his  courage.     He  first  p»etra4ed  into 
Britain ;  and  by  e3?tending  his  country**  power 
over  natfcms,  which  had  never  before^  beard  her 
name>  aei^om^Iished  id  the  west  v^at  Alexander 
had '-  pf  et^otrdiy^achieved  in  tlie  eastern  extremity 
of  tbegtibe. .  Thte?  reduction  of  Alesia  teay  fiilly 
rank  wi<fh  that'  of  -  Tyre ;  aftd,  it  in  originsil  gran^ 
deur  t^  tiiti  of  the  Roman  sink  ben^^th  those 
of  thi^' Macedonian  general,  they  at  leaiM-eqtt^Uy 
rise  abo^.  them  in  the  durability  of  theit  Effects. 
With-  Alexander  his  conquests  exp^ired- :  whereas 
Hbnhe^lbng  ifiaintained  *he  sway,  which  h«td  beeii 
wdd  fWlhli*  by  the  arms  of  Caesar/  and  under  Iiki   ' 
more  attjFnl  and   fortunate  nephew  suc<ie«sft|lJy 
asserted  to  herself  the  dominion  of  the  wbrld. 

Let  us  compare  th^ir  remiyrces.  With  a  force 
of  at  most  fifty  thousand  men,  and  #n  ill«-fit)e4 
military' dhest,  Alexander  marched  agakist  n 
prince,  if  ho  had  milHons  of  9oidier4$  and  of  trf  ft-* 
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ftujre  to  oppose  him.  Csesar  generally  fougbtj^ 
indeed^  against  superior  numbers ;  but  be  had 
always  the  means  of  recruiting  his  army^  and  o( 
Replenishing  his  exchequer :  whereas  Alexander 
^as  long  obliged  to  subsist^  without  either  leind 
of  supplies.  His  troops^  it  is  true^  were  valiantj 
and  their  opponents  with  few  exceptions  efferai- 
nate ;  while  the  GftUls  and  the  Germans  were 
hardy^  and  8trong>  and  brave.  The  Roman  ge* 
nerals  likewi6e>  whom  Cassar  conquered^  were 
of  high  professional  character ;  and  his  chief  rival> 
in  particular^  by  his  early  victories  had  earned  the 
surname  of  the  ^  Great:'  but  it^must  not  be  for-* 
gotten  that  at  Tyre^  in  Scythia,  from  the  Malli^ 
aiid  in  hk  action  with  Porus^  Alexander  encoun- 
tered  considerable  resistances  and  was  occasiooally 
in  imminent  persopal  danger. 

Alexander's  proud  distinction  consists  in  his  ne« 
ver  having  been  beaten>  whereas  Caesar  by  bis  owit 
misconduct^as  he  nobly  confesses^  sometimes  was. 
.From  his  defeat  of  Pom  pey  however  at  Pharsalia^ 
till  he  fell  at  the_feet  of  his  statue  in  the  senate- 
house^  he  was  uniformly  prosperous :  and  can  we 
confidently  pronounce^  that  the  conqueror  of  Da- 
rius^  if  his  career  had  been  extended  beyond  the 
short  term  assigned  to  it>  would  not  also  have  had 
his  reverses  ? 

Of  their  deaths  we  have  already  briefly 
spoken.  Intemperance  despatched  the  one,  and 
ambition  the  other.  Vice  and  passion  may  be 
more  or  less  tardy  in  their  operations,  but  they 
uever  forego  their  claims  upon  their  devotees. 

To  sijim  up  the  chief  points  of  this  parallel* 
In  the  youthful  Alexander  we  contemplate  nearly 
the  perfect' model  of  a  great  prince  :  but  drunk-* 
enness,  vanity,  suspicion,  and  cruelty  deform- 
ed   hit   maturity*     By  the  correctors  of  bis 
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manhood  Csesar  compensated  the  profligacy  of 
his  early  years.     With  the  exccptioti  of  his  pas- 
sion for  Cleopatra^  a  passion  equally  unsuitable  to 
his  age  and  to  his  interest^  he  became  generally 
sober^  moderate^  and  prudent.     Yet  the   firsts 
notwithstanding  the  frailties  of  his  closing  life^ 
and   the  disgrace  of  his  deaths  died  equally  re-* 
gretted  by  his ,  Persian  and  his  Macedonian  subr 
jects :  whereas  the  latter^  who  had  pardoned  and 
promoted  his  enemies^who  by  his  victories  over  the 
barbarians  of  the  west  had  relieved  Rome  from  her 
alarms^  and  given  extent   and    stability  Xo  her- 
power,  fell  a  victim  to  the  daggers  of  those  whom 
he   had  loaded  with  kindnesses,  and  even  by  his 
assassination  conferred  upon  them  for  a  while  the 
lofty  title  of  '  Preservers  of  their  Country/  Alex- 
ander  was  the    admiration   and  the  love  of  his 
enemies :  Cassar,  by  a  fate  fortunately  common  to 
usurpers,  incurred  the  hatred  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens, and  even  of  his  fri^ds. 

^^  For  some  high^wrought  traits  of  Caesar,  see  Cic.  Oral* 
pro  M.  Marcell.  2,  3,  &c.  and  for  his  contrast  with  Cato 
the  Younger,  Sail.  Bell.  Cat.  57. ;  and  for  an  eloquent  though 
partial  comparison  of  the  generalship,  fortune,  and  forces  oif 
Alexander  with  the  contemporaneous  otiesof  Rome,  LiT.  ix. 
16 — 19.  The  last  section,  in  particular,  supplies  some  Terj.  in. 
t cresting  and  encouraging  suggestions  for  our  own  eyentf ul  times; 
of  which  the  great  disturber  is  said  never  to  seek  repose^ 
without  a  Plutarch  by  his  bed-side.  And  would  it  imply  any- 
subtil  ty  to  detect,  in  the  Lives  of  the  commanders  wha 
have  just  passed  under  our  review,  in  their  art  of  ^^  inspiring 
^^  confidence  into  theij^  followers^"  in  the  project  of  <^  intermar* 
rying  the  Macedonian  officers  with  females  of  distinction  in  the 
conquered countries,*'&c.  &c.  &c.  abundantpointsof  comparisoa 
between  the  two  ancients  and  their  modern  copyist  ?  Neither 
has  his  celebrity  been  purchased  at  a  much  less  expence  of  blood; 
though  the  infamous  immortality  of  the  Roman  is  derived  from 
his  having  sacrificed  to  his  ambition  what  Plutarch  grossly  calls 
above  a  million,  but  what  minuter  accounts  (quoted  with  pow. 
erful  effect  by  Burke,  in  his  ironical  vindication  of  Natural,  and 
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by  Godwin  In  his  serious  attack  upon  Political  society)  advance 
to  the  shocking  aggregate  of  1,200,000  men.  Well  may  Dar- 
win observe^  *'  The  works  of  Homer  are  supposed  to  have 
.done  great  injury  to  mankind,  by  Inspiring  the  lore  of  military 
^lory.  Alexander  was  said  to  sletp  with  them  always  on  his 
fiilow.  How  like  a  mad  batcher  amidst  a  flock  of  sheep  appears 

tbo  hero  of  the  Iliad,  in  the  following  fine  lines  of  Mr.  Pope 

which  concludo  the  twentieth  bp^k! 

^  His  fiery  couriers  as  the  chariot  rolls. 

Tread  down  whole  ranks  and  crush  out  heroes'  souls  ; 
Dash'd  fronn  the  hooft,  as  o'er  the  dead  they  fly. 
Black  bloody  drops  the  stnoking  chariot  dye ; 
The  spiky  wheels  through  heaps  of  carnage  tore. 
And  thick  the  groaning  axles  droppM  with  goie  | 
High  o'er  the  scene  of  death    Achilles  stood. 
All  grim  with  dust,  and  horrible  with  blood  : 
Yet  still  insatiate,  still  with  rage  on  flame- 
Such  is  the  lust  of  nerer  dying-fame !  '* 

(Zoonom.  III.  i.  U  9.  AmbHi9,) 
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SUMMARY. 

Phocwn*s  gloiy  obscured  by  the  unhappy  cireumsUinces  qf  Ike  Umett 
Difficult  to  govern  republics  in  adternty.  Just  temperalbat  tf  eoih 
duel  hard  to  be  discovered.  Excessive  austerity  of  Cato,  Why 
compared  wiih  Phocion.  Phocion*s  birth  and  character.  His  vo- 
riaus  observations*  He  serves  under  Chabrias ;  their  mutuai  regard* 
He  equaify  studies  politics  and  war ;  never  Jlatters  the  people.  Bit 
different  sayings.  Reflexions  upon  his  character.  Esteem  for  tni 
by  the  Athenian  allies.  He  gains  a  complete  victory  over  FhiUfs 
army  in  Eubasa,  The  allies  refuse  to  receive  Chares' fleet  into  Iheir 
harbours,  Phocion  appointed  to  supersede  him.  He  gets  possestisn 
of  Jdegara^  and  advises  his  countrymen  to  make  peace  with  Philip  *. 
is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  administratien*  His  opinion  reiative  to 
the  citizens  demanded  by  Alexander.    Be  advises  thai  prince  to  tam 

.  his  arms  ageinst  the  Persians :  refuses  his  presents.  His  wfe>  Es 
carries  his  son  to  Lacedamon^  to  be  brought  up  in  all  the  rigour  of  the 
ancient  discipline*  His  conduct  with  respect  to  Harpalus :  prudaies 
an  reseiving  news  of  Alexander's  death :  opinion  on  the  Lamianwer, 
He  defeats  Micion,  Victory  and  subsequent  defeat  of  the  cottfeierate 
Greeks  in  Thessaly,  Phocion  despatched  embassador  to  Anttpsier : 
His  second  embassy.  The  Athenians  abided  to  receive  a  Maee^bnUsn 
garrison.  Twelve  thousand  dtkens  excluded^  on  account  of  their 
poverty 9  from  a  share  in  the  government.  Rigour  and  iyremy  ff 
Antipatcr*     FhocUmU  prudence%  and  ditinteretitedntu.    Bteih  ef 
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Dema^i.  $ni  hU  #o«i»  Fh9cl»n  renders  Nicanor  kind  aitd  ohUging 
to  ike  /tthenians,  The^  are  deceived  by  Polyperchon,  Nicanor 
Jbrms  ffeifgns  upon  the  Pirtgus.  Phocion  accused  of  treason,  Pofy- 
perchon  sends  him  bounds  in  a  car  if  to  jilhens*  The  people  condemn 
hSm  to  death.  His  ma^antmity.  A  poor  man^  named  ConopioHf 
manages  his  fimeraU  Repentance  of  the  Athenians^  and  honour$ 
faidby  tham'to  Phocipn  t  Ffngeance  taken  ftpan  hi$accmer9> 
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DeMADES  the  orafor',  by  studying  in  hit 
whole  ailministration  to  gratify  tbe  Macedo'* 
nians  and  Antipater^  had  considerable  authority 
in  Athens.  Whenever  he  found  himself  obliged 
by  that  complaisance  :to  propose  la\¥8/and  to 
make  speeches^  injurious  to  the  dignity  andyir- 
tne  of  hi» country^  he  used  to  say;  ^^He  wa9 
^  excusable^  bi^cause  be.  came  to  the  helm  at  a 
^'  time^  when  the  commoaweakb  was  no  more 
^'^thftfia  wreck."  This  asserticm^  which  in  hitn 
iraa  unwarrantable,  appiies  apparently  with 
great  accuracy  to  tbe  adminiiBtratioo  of  Phocion, 
Demades  was*  the  very  man,  who  wrecked  big 
country,  He  pursued  such  a  vicious  pUu  both 
in  bis  private  and  public  conduct^  th^t  Anti- 
paster  scrupled  pot  to  compare  him,  when  he  wasf 
grown  olil^  to  ^^  a  sacrificed  beast/  all  con-' 
**  sumed  except,  his  tongue  and  his  paunch,  ^'*^ 
Put  Pfaoiriaii'ji    yirtur   foi»n4 ;  a    strong     and 

^  ^bis.  iHM^  oaa  of  the  demagogues  of  the  day,  ^d  the  venal 
toDil  of  Mocedon,  fioaJIy,  (««  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel  of  thit 
life)  fella  victim  to  his  intrfgujes.*  ,  .  . 

rrhe.  tongue  and  piaunch  were  hb^  l)urnedwi(h  the  rest  of  (ha 
Ticthn.  The-paunch  was  rtuffed  am^^serred  up  9ft  tab}^,  aftdthe 
toagiiecotitouinsd  Mf  th^  altar  in?  KcMoinr  of  M^eury  at  theen^ 
"^  of  this  egferjtjMnncaii  ;ii^heitlibatidns>ttre  pottredttponityof  thif' 
tbere  are  maav  eiLanml0s4n  Homer's  ^dyisey. 
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powerful  adversary  ia  the  times,  and  iVs  glory 
was  .suilied  and  obscured  in  the  gloomy  period 
of  Greece's  misfortunes.  Yet  Virtue  is  not  so 
weak,  as  Sophocles  would  make  her. where  he  says^ 

For  not  in  adverse  dajs  the  native  spirit 
RemaiDS,  but  flies,. 

All  the  advanti^ge,  that  Fortune  can  truly  be 
affirmed  to  gain  in  her  combats  with  the  virtuous 
is,  her  bringing  upon  them  unjust  reproach  and 
censure,  instead  of  the  honour, and  esteem  which 
are  their  due,  and  by  that  means  lessening  the 
confidence  which  the  world  would  otherwisehave 
in  their  excellence. 

It  is  imagined  indeed  that, when  affairs  prospeiTj 
the  people  elated  with  their  strength  and  success 
behave  with  greater  insolence  to  good  ministers  ; 
but  the  very  reverse  is  the  case.  Misfortunes  al«» 
ways  sour  their  tempers;  the  least  thing,  will  then 
disturb  them;  they  take  fire  at  trifles,  and  they 
are  impatient  of  the  least  severity  of  expression: 
He,  who  reproves  their  faults,  seems  to  reproach 
them  with  their  misfortunes ;  and  every  free  ad- 
dress is  considered  as  an  insult.  As  honey  makes 
a  wounded  or  ulcerated  member  smarts  so  it  oftea 
happens  that  a  remonstrance,  though  pregnant 
vHth  truth  and  sense,  huvU  and  irritates  the  disr 
tressed^  if  it  is  not  gentle  and  mild  in  the  applica* 
tion.  Hence  Homer  often  expresses  such  things 
as  are  pleasant  by  the  word  menoikes,  which  sig- 
nifies what  is  symphonious  to  the  mind>  what 
soothes  it's  weakness,  and  does  not  bear  hard  upon 
it'$  inclinations.  Inflamed  eyes  love  to  dwell  up-* 
cvn  dark  dingy  colours^  and  avoid  such  as  are 
bright  and  glaring.  So  it  is  with  a  state/in  any 
series  of  ill-advised  measures;  Such  is  the  timor- 
ous and  relaxed  condition  of  its  nerves^  that  it 
^annot  )iear  the  least  whisper  of  alarm«,    £yejB 
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upon,  the  most  necessary,  occaiions,  u hen  it  is  on 
the  verge  of  irretrievable  errors,  it  is  an  ar- 
duous tasjc  to  govern  such  a  people ;  for,  if  the 
inan  ^ho  tells  them  truth  falU  the  first  sacri- 
fice^ he  who  flatters  them  perishes  with  them  at 
last. 

The  mathematicians^  say,  the  sun  does  notmoT4 
in  the  same  direction  with  the  heavens^  nor  yet 
in  a  direction  quite  opposite;  but,  circulating 
with  a, gentle  and  almost  insensible  obliquity^ 
gives  the  whole  system  such  a  temperature  as 
tends  to  it's  preservation.  So  in  a  system  of  go<^ 
vernment^  if  a  statesman  be  deter,i||iae4.  tp  de*- 
scribe  a  straight  line,  and  in  all  things  to  thwart 
the  wishes  of  the  people,  suclti  rigour  .must  render 
his  administration  odious;  on  the  oth^lT  faand^  if 
he  suffer  himself  to  be  carried  along  with  theif 
most  ejr^roneous  motion's,  the  governmf^qt  i^ill  soo^ 
be  in  a  tottering  and  ruinous  statct  ^r)ie  latter, 
however,  is  the  more  common  error  o^  the  twQ, 
But  the  politics  which  l^ep  4  middle  course^ 
j0metimes  slackening  and  9ometime$  ,t;i(ghteping 
the  reins,  indulging  the  people  in  0;np  .point  td 
gain  another  that  is  more  important^  ,at^;1)}^;0nljr 
ineasures  that  are  formed  upon  ratioo^i  principles; 
for  a  w^ell-timed  condescension  ;^n4  ;  x^odevsL^p 
treatment,  will  lead  men  to  concur  ipf  mapy  useful 
Bchpj^^s,  into  which  th<py  could  jiisver  b?  driyeB 
by  despotism  and  violence.  Thii  medilltn,  itmus^ 
be  acknowledged^  it  i^r  laborious  and^d^^fiicplt  t^ 
hit  upon,  becau3e  it  require^  a  mixture  of  dignity 
^ith.  gentleness;  h\^t,  when  the  ju^t  temperature 
js  gained,  it  presents  the  h&ppi^st  and  most  pec 

lect  harmony  that  caji  beconceived.     It  is  by  thiil 

■'.".♦ 

'  This  ji&t^p^e^i  Id  ancient  times^V^'  particularly  giTeo  ta  as(i:a# 
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sublime  harmony,  that  th«  Supreme  Being  governs 
the  world  ;  for  nature  is  not  dragged  into  obedi- 
ence to  his  commands :  his  influence  is  indeed  ir- 
redistibfe^  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  mild  and  ra- 
tional. 

The  effects  of  austerity  were  seen  in  the  young- 
tr  Cata.  There  was  nothing engaging,or  popular 
in  his  behariour ;  he  never  studied  to  oblige  the 
people,  and  therefore  his  weight  in  the  adminis* 
tration  wks  inconsiderable.  Cicero  says  **  He  act- 
*'  ed  as  if  he  had  lived  in  the  commonwealtb  of 
^'  Plato,  not  in  the  dregs  of  Romulus,  and  there- 
^^  fore  he  lost  the  consulate.*"  His  case  appears 
to  me  to  have  been  the  same  with  thlat  of  fruit, 
which  coitifes  out  of  season:  people  look  upon  ij 
with  pleasure  and  admiration,  but  they  make  no 
use  of  it.  Thus  the  oW- fash loiied  virtue  of  CisitOj 
Makingit/s  appearance  amidst  the  luxury  and  cor- 
ruption Which  lapse  of  years  had  introduced,  ha4 
all  the  sp!len.dor  of  reputation  which  Such  q.  phas- 
fK)lttetton;ct)uld  claim,  but  it  did  not  suit  the  exi- 
g^cieso^the  state;  it  was  disproportioned  to  the 
times,  and  t6a  pondeirpus  artd  unwieldy  for  ijse. 
His  cireiitMtances  Irideed  \vtve  not  altogether  lifc« 
tfeose^f  Vhocion,  who  did  not  come  into  the  ad- 
toinistfation 'tilt  the  state  vf^s  sinking*,  whereas 
Cato  hadonljrtOBatve  the  ship  beating  about  in 
the  storm.  ."At  the  saine  time  we  must  allows  that 
lie  had  ndt  'th*^  principal  direction  of  her ;  %e  did 
toijt  ^it  ut  lifae  hehn :  be  could  4o  no  more  than  help 

4%.  ad  A^t  IT.  K  Bat Vefii^d  nothing  thereof  the  r&. 
ptalJkiB,  \fW6h  IJ&to  met  wHh  in  ilia  appHcation  for  the  tcoitoftl* 
•hip.  •  mhtt  cepulte,  iivdMd^  dUl  iK»t  ^hf^ppen  till  eight  yum 
after  the  date  of  this  epistle^ 

'  £ztraprdinary  eforts  arq  more  necessaQr  to.^j^Tft  t^e  ^por 
remain*  of  a'wreck.  tban  to jkeep  a  ihip,  yet  w&ble  tad  ^f^tirq, 
from  sinking. 
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to  band  tht  ftailg  aad  the  tackle.  Yet  \m  main* 
tained  a  noble  conflict  with  Fortune^  who  having 
detertnined  to  ruin  the  commonwealtfa^  effiscted  it 
by  a  variety  of  tnatruments^  but  with  great  diffi«* 
eulty^  by  slow  steps  and  gradual  advances.  So 
liear  was  Rome  being  saved  by  Cato^  and  Cato'd 
virtue!  With  it  we  would  compare  that  of 
Phocion :  not  in  a  general  manner^  so  a^  to  say^ 
they  were  both  persons  of  integrity  and  able 
stateiqnen  ( for  there  is  a  difference  between  valour 
and  valour^ :  for  instance,  between  that  of  Alci* 
blades  and  that  of  Epaminondas;  the  prudence 
of  Tbemistocles^  and  that  of  Aristides,  were  not 
the  same;  justice  was  of  one  kind  in  Numa,  ^nd 
in  Agesilaus,  of  another)  but  the  virtues  of  Pho-r 
cion  and  Cato  were  the  same  in  the  most  minute 
particular;  in  impression^  and  form^,  and  colour^ 
perfectly  similar.  Thus  their  severity  of  manners 
wa^  equally  tempered  with  humanity^  and  their 
valour  with  caution;  they  had  the  same  solicitude 
for  others^  and  the  same  disregard  for  themselves ; 
the  same  abhorrence  of  eiwery  thing  base  and  dis* 
bonoiirablej  and  the  same  firm  attachment  upoil 
all  occasions  to  justice*  so  that  it  requires  a  very 
delicate  expression^  like  the  finely«discriminated 

» 

*  This  is  admirably  exemplified  in  Homer,  and  as  well  de« 
iisribed  bv  Pope  in  his  valtiabic  pfeface*  where  he  speaks  of  the 
eotifagd  w  AcJiUles,  as  ^'  furious  and  untractable;  that  of  Olo« 
mede,  as  forward,  yet  listening  to  advice  and  subject  to  com* 
mand;  that  of  Ajax,  as  heavy  and  3e)f*coaiidin^  ;  that  of  Hec-^ 
tor,  as  active  and  vigilant ;  that  of  Agamemnon,  as  inspirited  by 
love  of  empire  and  ambition  ;  that  of  Menelaus^  as  mixed  with 
•oftoess  and  teadernoss  for  his  people,"  ^c  ^c.  So  of  the 
wisdom  of  Ulysses  and  Nestor,  he  observes,  that  of  the  first  is 
'^  artificiaf  and  various;  of  the  latter  hahiraL,  open,  and  regular/' 
'When^as  thb  heroes  of  Virgil  and  Statius.  from  their  uudistiOf 
(uisiied  characters;  seem  all  ^^  brothers  of  one  family."^ 
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iounds  af  the '  organ'^j  to  mark  the  difference  in 
their  characters. 

Itis  universal  lyagreed>thttt  Cato  wasof  anillus^ 
trious  pedigree^  of  which  we  shall  give  some  ac-« 
eolintin  bis  Life;  and  Phocion%\ireconjectare^was 
not  mean  or  obscure :  for  had  he  been  the  son  of  a 
turner,  ii  would  certainly  have  beto  mentioned  bj 
Glaiicippus  the  son  of  Hyperides^  among  a  thou- 
sand other  things,  in  the  treatise  which  he  wrote 
on  purpose  to  disparage  him.  Neither,  if  his  birth 
had  been  so  low^  would  he  have  bad  «o  good  an 
education,  or  such  a  liberal  mind  and  manners. 
It  iscertaiuj  that  when  very  young  he  was  a 
pupil  of  Plato^  and  afterward  of  Xenocrates  in  the 
Academy ;  and^  from  the  very  firsts  he  distinguish-^ 

'itxe  organ  here  mentiooed  was  probably  that  inraQted  bjr 
CtesibitM,  \^  ho  ^  according  to  Atheu^siis)  placed  in  tlie  tempte 
of  ZephyrHS  at  Alexandria  a  tube^  whtch|  collecting  air  by  the 
sppuisiTc  motion  of  water.emitted  musical  louttds,  cither  by  their 
•trength  adapted  to  war,  or  by  tkeir  lightness  to  festivity.  He* 
^jrliis^in  l:is  Klegies,  meiUious  tiiis  oi^an  under  tlis  titla  of  Ki^«v* 

I'lius  'WeHer^  this  instrujDcnt  was  capable  of  great  rmety  and 
i^iimin^tion  of  hitrraody.     0f  this  wate/.orgao  CUodilui  hss 
us  the  foJluwiiig  dcs€;riptioQ  : 

Ei  guimaf^a  fevidetrudeni  liiutmi^ru  Ut^u^ 
innumerui  vocrt  itegelis  m^deralur  ahence. 
jlnianat  erranU  digiin^  pemtntque  traboH 
,Vecte  MifrAinUB  in  rannifM  C9nciUU  tUMtei, 

Cotfif^us  Severus  says^  Ejus  fuit  genetif^  qui  aquarum 
niS'4tu  aur^Upiconcijieret.  But  it's  innumerce^vocei  (as  Claii^ 
diai.  calls  them)  it's  ^  variety  of  expression,'  is  undoubtf:]dlr 
Ui-c  .reason,  why  Flutacch  meiitioos  it  in  this  place. 
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ed  liimself  by  his  strong  application  to  the  moat 
valuable  studies.  Duris  informs  us^  that  the 
Athenians  never  saw  him  either  lau^h,  or  cry^  or 
make  use  of  a  public  bath^  or  put  his  hand  from 
under  his  eloke  when  he  was  dressed  to  appear  in 
public.  If  he  made  an  excursion  into  the  coun<^ 
tryy  or  marched  out  to  war,  he  went  always  bare** 
footed,  and  without  his  upper  garment  too>  ex- 
cept it  happetied  to  be  intolerably  cold:  and  then 
his  soldiers  used  to  lau^h,  and  say,  ^^  It  is  a  sign 
"  of  a  sharp  winter;  Phocion  has  put  his  clothes 
''on/' 

He  was  one  of  the  most  humane  and  best-tem*« 
per^'dof  men ;  and  yet  he  had  soill-natured  and  for* 
bidding  a  fook^  that  strangers  were  afraid  to  ad- 
dress him  without  company.  When  Charles  the 
orator  therefore  observed  to  the  Athenians, 
''  What  terrible  brows  Phocion  had;"  and  they 
could  not  help  smiling  at  the  remark,  he  said, 
''  This  brow  of  mine  never  gave  one  of  you  an  hour 
''  of  sorrow  ;  but  the  laughter  of  these  sneerers 
V  has  cost  their  country  many  a  tear."  ^In  like 
manner,  though  his  measures  were  happy  ones, 
and  hiscounseisof  the  most  salutary  kind,  yet  he 
used  no  flowers  of  rhetor  ic ;  his  speeches  were  con- 
cise, commanding,  and  severe.  For,  as  Zeno 
riemarks,  that  a  philosopher  should  never  let  a 
word  come  out  of  his  mouth,  which  is  not  strong- 
ly tinctured  with  sense,  so  Phocion's  oratory  con- 
tained the  most  sense  in  the  fewest  words  -And 
this  it  seems,  Poly^uctUs  the  Sphettian  had 
in  view,  when  he  said ;  ''  Demosthenes  was 
the  better  arator,  and  Phocion  the  more  per- 
suasive speaker.''  His  speeches  were  to  be  es- 
timated like  coinsr  notfor  the  size,  but  for  the  in- 
trinsic value.  Agreeably  to  which  we  are  told, 
that  one  day  when  the  theatre  was  full  of  people. 
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l^hocioniv'as  observed  behind  fhe  scenes  wrapped 
tip  in  thought;  upon  which  one  of  his  friends 
observed  to  hira,  ''  What !  at  your  mediiations> 
*'Phocion?'*  ''  Yes/'  replied  he,  "lam  me- 
*'  ditatitigj whether  t  cannot  shorten  whatlhave  to 
^'  say  to  the  Athenians/*  And  Demosthenes  who 
despised  the  other  orators,  when  l^hocion  got  up, 
used  to  whispeY  to  bis  friends,  ''Here  comes  the 
*'  pruner  of  tuy  periods/'  But,  perhaps,  this  is 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  fejtcellence  of  his  character, 
iince  a  word  or  a  nod,  from  k  person  revered  for  his 
virtue,  is  of  more  weight  than  the  mo«t  elaborate 
Speeches  of  other  men. 

In  his  youth  he  served  ilnder  Chabrias,  at  that 
time  the  commander  of  theAthenian  armies;  and, 
as  he  paid  him  all  proper  attention,  he  gained  like* 
wise  much  military  knowledge*  In  some  de^ 
gree  he  helped  to  correct  the*  temper  of  Cha- 
brias. which  was  impetuous  and  uneven.  For  that 
general,  though  at  other  times  scarcely  ftny  thing 
could  move  him,  in  the  moment  of  action  was  most 
impetuously  vehement,  and  exposed  bis  person 
with  a  boldness  ungoverned  by  discretion.  Thi$ 
at  Jast  cost  him  his  life,  when  he  determined 
to  get  in  before  the  other  galleys  to  the  isle  of 
CbioSj,  and  attempted  to  make  good  his  landing 
by  dint  of  sword.  Phocion,  whose  prqdfnce  was 
jeqna)  ^o  his  courage.,  aftimated  hini  when  he  was 
too  ilow  |n  his  operationja,  and  endeavoured  to 
•bring  him  to  act  coofly,  when  he  was  .unseasoa^ 
abJy  violent.  This  guine,d  htm  the  affection  of  Cha* 
!bria5,  who' was  a  pian  of  candour  and  pxobity  J 
,a»d  he  assigtied  hitn  comipnissians  and  enterprjise^ 
of  great  importance,  which  raised  Ijrim  to  the  no- 
lieeo^ftbe  Greieks.  particularly  in  the  sea-fight 
4^0  NaxoS;    jPfe6icion    Bieiijg  appointed    to   Ifewl 
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tlie  ^uadron  oii  the  left>>  where  the  action  waft 
hottest^  "bad  a  fine  opportunity  to  distinguish  him- 
self :  and  he  jnade  such  use  of  it^  that  victory  soorif 
declared  for  the  Athenians.  This  being  th^  jfirsf 
victory,  which  they  had  gained  at  sea  in  a  dispute 
with  Greeks  since  the  taking  of  their  city,  they 
expressed  the  highest  regard  for  Chabrias,  and  he^ 
ganto  consider  Phociooas  a  person,  in  whom  they 
should  one  day  find  an  able  commander.  The 
battle  was  won«  during  the  celebration  of  theGreat 
Mysteries ;  and  Chabrias^  in  commemoration  of 
it,  annually  treated  the  Athenians  with  wine  on  the 
sixteenth  day  of  Boedromion. 

Some  time  after  this,  Chabrias  sent  Phocion  i6 
the  islands  to  demand  their  contributions,  and  of» 
fered  him  a  guard  of  twenty  sail.  But  Phocion 
said,  ^^  If  you  send  me  against  enemies^  such  a 
''  fleet  is  too  small ;  if  to  friends,  a  single  ship  is 
^'  suflSicient/^  He  therefore  went  in  bis  own  gal-* 
ley,  and  by  addressing  himself -to  the  cities  and 
magistrates  in  an  open  and  humane  manner  suc- 
ceeded so  well,  as  to  return  with  a  number  of 
ships  which  the  allies  fitted  out,  and  at  the  samd 
time  put  their  respective  quotas  of  money  on 
board. 

Phocion  not  only  honoured  and  paid  his  court  to 
Chabrias  as  long  a^  he  lived,  but  after  his  death 
continued  his  attentions  to  all  that  had  belonged 
to  him.  With  his  son  Ctesippus  he  took  peculiar 
pains,  in  order  to  form  him  to  virtue;  and 
though  hefound  him  very  stupid  and  untractable^ 
yet  be  still  laboured  to  correct,  as  well  as  to  con* 
eeali  his  errors.  Onoe,  indeed,  his  patience/  fail* 
edhim.  In  one  of  his  expeditions,  the  young 
l»aa  was  so  troublesome  with  unseasonable  ques^ 
itions  and  attempts  to  give  advice,  as  if  he  knew 
|ipw  to  direct  the  operations  better  than  the  gene* 
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Tal^  that  at  lusthe  exclaimed  ;  "  O  Cbabrias^Cfta-' 
'^  brias  !  wbat  a  return  do  I  make  tbce  for  thy  fa- 
'^  vours,  in  bearing  with  the  impertinences  of  thy 
'^son!'" 

He  observed^  that  those  who  took  upon  them 
the  management  of  public  affairs  made  two  de< 
partments  of  them>  the  civil  and  the  military,' 
which  they  shared  as  it  were  by  lot.  Pursuant 
to  this  division,  £ubulus,  Aristophon,  Deitios- 
thenes»  Lycurgus,  and  Hyperides  addressed  the 
people  from  the  rostrum,  and  proposed  new  edicts: 
while  Diopithes,Menesthcu8,Leosthen€S3and  Cha- 
res raised  themselves  by  the  honours  and  employ* 
ments  fni  the  camp.  But  Phocion  chose  rather 
to  move  in  the  walk  of  Pericles,  Aristides,  and 
Solon,  who  excelled  not  only  as  orators  but  as 
generals,  for  he  thought  their  fame  more  complete; 
each  of  these  great  men,  to  use  the  words  of  Ar- 
chilochus,  appearing  justly  to  claim 

The  p^lms  of  Mars,  and  laurels  of  the  Muse  $ 

and  he  kneWj  that  the  tutelar  goddess  of  Athens 
was  equally  the  patroness  of  arts  and  arms. 

Formed  upon  these  models,  peace  and  tran- 
quillity were  the  great  objects,  which  he  had  ever 
in  view ;  yet  he  was  engaged  in  more  wars  than 
any  person^  either  of  his  own  or  of  preceding 
times.  Not  that  he  courted,  or  even  applied  for^ 
the  command;  but  he  did  not^ decline  it,  whea 
summoned  by  the  voice  of  his  country.  It  is  cer- 
tain^he  was  elected  general  iio  less  than  forty-five 
times,  without  having  once  attended  at  the  elec- 
tion ;  havingbeen  always  appointed  in  his  absence^ 
at  the  free  motion  of  his  countrymen.  Men  of 
shallow  understanding  were  surprised^  that  the 
people  ^hpuld  set  such  a  valve  upon   Phocion^ 
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Mrho  generally  opposed  their  inclinations^  and  ne- 
ver said  or  did  any  thing  with  a  view  to   recom- 
piend  himself.     For>  as  princes  divert  themselves 
at  their  meals  with  buffoons  and  jesters,  so  the 
Athenians  attended  to  the  polite  and   agreeable 
address  of  their  orators   merely  by  way  of  enter* 
tainment ;  but  when  the  question  was  concerning 
so  important  a  business  as  the  command  of  their 
forces>  they  rc^turned  to  sober  and  serious  think- 
ings and  selected  the  wisest  citizen  and  the  man 
of  the  severest  manners^  who   had  most  steadily 
combated  their  capricious  humours  and  desires. 
This  he  scrupled  not  to  avow  ;  for  one  day,  when 
tn  oracle  from  Delphi  was  read  in  the  assembly, 
importing,  ''  That  the  rest  of  the  Athenians  were 
unanimous  in  their  opinions,  and  that  there  was 
only  one  man  who  dissented  from  them ;"  Pho<* 
cion  came  forward  and  told  them,  ^^They  need  not 
give  themselves  any  trouble  in  seeking  for,  this 
refractory  citizen,  for  he  was  the  man  who  did 
^'  not  like  any  one  of  their  measures/'     And  at 
another  time  in  a  public  debate,  when  his   opi-» 
oion  happened  to  be   received  with  universal  ap« 
plause,  he  turned  to  his  friends  and  said,  '^  Have 
*'  I  inadvertently  let  slip  something  wrong  ?'* 

The  Athenians  were  one  day  making  a  collec** 
tion,  to  defray  the  charge  of  a  public  sacrifice, 
lind  numbers  gave  liberally.  Phocion  was  im- 
portuned to  contribute  among  the  rest,  but  he 
bade  them  apply  to  the  rich :  '^  I  should  be 
'^  ashamed,"  said  he,  ''to give  you  anything,  and 
"  not  to  pay  this  man  what  I  owe  him  ;"  pointing 
to  the  usurer  Callicles.  And,  as  they  continued 
very  clamorous  and  teazing,  he  told  them  the 
following  tale  :  "  A  cowardly  fellow  once  resold 
^'  yed  to  make  a  campaign ;  but  when  he  was  set 
f'  out,  the  ravens  began  to  croak,  and  he  laid  down 
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his  atms  and  stbp{)ed.  Whentbe  fifstalaroi wau) 
a  little  over^  be  resumed  his  march.  The  raveM 
^'  however  renewing  their  croaking,  he  made  a 
full  stop^and  *aid;  ^^You  may  croak  your  hearts 
out  if  you  please^  but  you  shall  never  taste  my 


^^  carcase/* 


The  Athenians  mice  insisted  upon  his  leading 
them  against  the  enemy,  and  when  he  refused^ 
they  told  him, '' Nothing  could  be  more  dastardly 
''  and  spiritless  than  his  behaviour/'  He  answered^ 
'*  You  can  neither  mal^e  me  valiant,  nor  can  I 
*'  make  you  cowards  ;  but  we  know  one  anotbet 
Y  very  well.'* 

Public  affairs  happening  to  be  in  a  dangeroot 
situation,  the  people  were  greatly  exasperated 
against  him,  and  demanded  an  immediate  accoont 
of  bis  conduct.  Upon  which  he  only  said,  *^  Mj' 
^'  good  friends,  first  get  out  of  your  difficulties^'* 

During  a  War,  however,  they  were  generally 
bumble  and  submissive  ;  and  it  was  not  till  after 
peace  was  made, that  they  began  to  talk  iaa  vaunts 
in^  manner^  and  to  find  fault  with  their  general. 
As  they  were  Onetime  telling  Phocion,  '^  He  had 
'^  robbed  themof  a  victory  already  in  their  hands,? 
he  replied,  ^'  It  is  happy  for  you  thiatyou  have  ^ 
y  general  who  knows  you  ;  otherwise  you  would 
**^  have  been  ruined  long  ago.'* 

Having  a  difference  with  the  Boeotians,  which 
they  refused  to  settle  by  treaty  and  proposed  to 
decide  by  the  sword,  Phocion  said  '^  Good  peo^ 

pie,  keep  to  the  method,  in  which  you  have  the 

advantage  :  that  is,  talking^  not  fighting.** 

One  day>  determined  not  to  follow  his  advice, 
they  refused  to  give  him  a  hearing.  But  be 
said,  ''  Though  you  can  make  me  act  against  my 
''judgment,  you  shall  never  make  me  »peak 
*'  agaiust  it.** 
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Demosthenes,  one  of  the  orators  of  the  adverse 
party,  happened  to  observe,  "The  Athenians  vfill 
"  cert&inly  kill  thee,  Phocion,some  time  or  other  :*• 
he   answered,    *'  They  may  kill  me,  if  they  are 

mad ;  but  they  will  kill  you,  if  they  are  in  their 


C€ 


"  senses." 


When  Polyeuctus  the  Sphettian  advised  the 
Athenians  to  make  war  upon  Philip,  the  weather 
bein^  hot  and  the  orator  a  corpulent  man,  he  ran 
himself  out  of  breath  and  perspired  so  violently,' 
iSiat  be  wus  fdrced  it)  take  several  dTa:i}^ht^  of 
cold  water  before  he  eould  fiiriish  his  speech.  Pho- 
oioci,  seeing- him  in  this  condition,  thi|s  addressed 
the  assembly  j;  '^  You  have  great  reason  to  pass 
'^  ah  edfict  for  the  war,upi»i  this  man's  recommen^ 
*'  daiion  !  For  what  may  you  not  e^epect  froni 
^'  him,  when  under  a  load  of  armour  be  ni^apchieft 
^'  against  the  eiiemy  ;  if  in  deliverifig  to  you> 
'^  peaceable  folks,  a  speech  whidi  he  had  com-* 
^^  poned  aA  his  Idsure,  he  is  ready  to  he  suffo- 
<^-  catediV:- 

Lycu«gti9,  the  orati>r,  one  day  said  msiny  disf  a4 
raging  things  of  him  in  the  general  assembly ;-  land 
among  the  rest  remarked,  when  Alesander  demand* 
ed  ten  M  their  otrators,  *  Phocipu's  havjing  given 
it  as  bis  opinion,  that  they  should  :be  delivered  to 
him,     *^'  It  is  true,"  said  Phocion,  ^'  I  havegiyoii 

the  people   of  Athens  much  good  CQUnsely  but 

they  do  not  follow  it.*' 

There  was  then  in  Athens  ipne  Archrbiades, 
who  got  the  uaoie  of  Laconiste$  by  letting  hi« 
btAvd  ^ow  loujg  in  the  Lacedien^onian  manner^ 

*  jpoi*  noKt*fu9  we  should  here  rfeid  flroX/T/xo/if,  -  as  a  little  aboye 
we  siiouid  Fe4il  vE^nxivy  insttflid  of  ^^9<vy.  Tnat  they  wane 
CMPatori^  www  AMaader   4sR»aad«4»  %PI>eil6S  U9^  Dmkni^. 
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wearing  a  thread-bare  cloak,  and  keeping  a  very 
grave  counl^nance.  Phocion  finding  one  of  liis 
assertions  mUch  contradicted  in  the  assembly^ 
called  upon  this  man  to  support  the  truth  and  rec-> 
titudeofwhat  he  had  said.  Archibiades  how- 
ever ranged  himself  on  the  side  of  the  people,  and 
advi^d  what  he  thought  they  would  most  like 
to  hear.  -Upon  which  Phocion,  taking  him  by 
the  beard,  said),  '*  What  is  all  this  heap  of  hair 
''  for  ?  Cut  it  off,  cut  it  off/' 
^  Aristogiton.,  a  public  informer,  paraded  witb 
his  pretended  valour  before  the  people,  and  press^ 
ed  them  much  to  declare  war.  But- when  the^ 
lists  of  those  8elected>  to  serve  wiere  to  be  made 
out>  this  swaggerer  had  got  his  leg  bound  up, 
and  a  crutch  under  his  arm,  Phoclbn*  as  he  sat 
upon  the  business,  seeing  him  at  some  distance  in 
this  foon,  called  out  to  his  secretary>  ^'  Put  dowa 
"  Aristogiton  a  cHpple  and  a  coward.*'- 
\  All  these  sayings  have  something  so  ^revere  ill 
lthem>  that  it  seems  strange  a  man  of  such  iausteni 
and  unpopular  mannetsshQuIdever  baregotten  the 
surpfime  of  the  Good.  14  is  indeed  difficult,  but  I 
believe  not  impossible,  for  the  sarkie  man  to  be 
}}otb  rough  and  gentle,  its  some  wines  are  both 
f^weet  ^^nd  sour :  and, on  the  other  hand,  some  ipeki 
who  haya  a  great  appearance  of  gentleness  iri 
th^ir  t^mp^r,  are  very,  harsh  and  vexatious  td 
those  who  have  to  do  w'fth  them.  'In  this  casd, 
the  seyi^ig  of  Hyperides  to  the  people  of  Athens 
deserve^  qjotice:  '*  J3on't  examine  \diether  ^or 
\'  not  I.  aM  severe  upon  you,  but  whether  or  noi 
''  I  am  so  for  my  own  sake.*'  As  if  it  were  ava- 
rice only,  th^t  makes  a  minister  odious  to  the  peo- 
ple; and  the  abuse  of  power  to  the  purposes  of 
pridc,--envy,  anger,  or  revenge  did  not  tender  hipj, 
equally  obnoxious. 
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As  to  Phocion^  lie  never  exerted  himself  against 
any  one  in  his  private  capacity,  or  considered 
him  as  an  enemy ;  but  he  was  inflexibly  severe 
against  every  one,  who  opposed  his  motioqs  and 
designs  for  the  public  good.  His  behaviour  in 
other  respects  was  liberal,  benevolent,  and  hu- 
mane :  he  was  always  ready  to  assist,  the  unfor* 
tunate ;  and  he  pleaded  even  for  his  enemy,  if  ho 
happened  to  be  in  danger.  His  friends  one 
day  finding  fault  with  him,  for  having  appeared 
in  behalf  of  a  man  whose  conduct  did  not  deserve 
it^  he  said,  '^  The  good  have  no  need  of  an  advo* 
'^  cate.'"'  Aristogiton  the  informer,  bein|g  con^* 
demned  and  committed  to  prison,  entreated  thefa« 
vour  of  Phocion  to  go  and  speak  to  him^andbecom- 
plied  with  the  application.  His  friends  dissuaded 
him  from  it,  but  he  said^  ''  Let  me  alone,,  good 
'^  people.  Where  would  one  rather  speak  to 
''  Aristogiton^  than  in  a  prison?'' 

When  the  Athenians  sent  out  their  fleets  undet 
any  other  commander^  th^e  maritime  towns  and 
islands  in  alliance  with  that  people  looked  upod 
every  such  commander  as  aneoemy ;  they  strength- 
ened their  walls,  closed  their  harbours,  and  con** 
veyed  their  cattle,  slaves,  women,  and  children  out 
of  the  country  into  the  cities.  But  when  Phocion 
had  the  command,  the  same  people  went  out  to 
meet  him  in  their  own  ships  with  chaplets  on 
their  heads,  and  every  expression  of  joy^  and  in 
that  manner  conducted  him  to  their  houaes.  * 

.  Philip  endeavoured  privately  to  »get  footin^if 
in  Eubiea,  and  for  that  purpose  sent  in  forces 
from  Macedon,  as  well  as  practis^ed.  upop  the 

*  How  does  thif  9  both  in  priii6iple  and  expressioQ,  remind 
us  of  Him,  who  tells  us  (Mark  ii.  17  J  ^'  T^^Xi  t^^^  !^  whole^ 
Jiaie  DP  n«0d  of  the  phyiiciaa!"*  * 
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to^wns  by  meaofl   of  the  petty  princes.     Upoii 
I  this,  Pltttarcli  of  Erelria'^  called  ia    the    Athe-^ 

Diaos^  and  implored  them  to  rescue  the  ifiland  out 
of  the  bands  of  the  Macedonians  ;  in  coDsequence 
of  whieh>  they  at  first  sent  PhcHcion  with  a  small 
body  of  troops^  ti^tctmg  that  the  EubcBans 
ivrould  immediately  rise  and  join  bun.  But  wh^n 
be  came,  he  found  nothing  among  them  except 
treasonable  designs^  and  disafiection  to  their  owa 
coufitry;  for  they  were  almost  univ^rfially  cor 
rupted  by  Philip's  motmy.  He  thefefdbe  seized 
an  eminence'*  sepajrated  froia  the  plains  of  Tamy**- 
Bffiby  a  deep  defile^  and  in  that  poat  secured  the 
best  of  his  txoop^  As  for  the  disorderly^ 
talkative^  and  cowardly  part  of  the  soIdiiM*s^  if 
tj^ey  attempted  to  deaeit  and  steal  out  of  the 
jDamp>  he  ordered  the  officers  tix.  let  them  >go, 
^'  For/'  said  he>  '^  if  thby  «tay  here?,  such  is  their 
*'  want  of  discipline^  that  ipstead  of  b^g  Ber^ 
^'  viceahle^hey  will  be  prejudicial  in  the  titnie  of 
'^  action  ;>and^  as  they  wUl  cooatantly  feel  that 
^'  they  fled  from  theiir  colours^  we  shall  tnot  have 
^^  80  much  noise  andi  ealunairy  from  them  in 
*^  Athens." .     . 

Upon  the  approach  of  .ihe  enemy^  he  ordered 
hi&men  to  stand  to  their. arins^  but  not  attempt 
apy  thing^till  he  had^made  an  end  of  bisjsacrifice.i 
ajod  whether  it  was  that  he  Mianted  to.gain  tiine> 
or  could  npt  eaeily  find  ,tbe  aiisfxiciaufi  tokenSj 
or  was  lieairous^  of  drawing  the  eitemy  nearet 
to  hiiq#  he  was  long  about  it.    I^ithemefn.whilo 

'^  A  to]vii  of  Sob«e)  Jip^i  N«^op«»t^  tiUiffted  upoii  thf 

jBuripus.^ 

"  loste^dof  «vex^,ToftwJ5^as,it  s^^nds  in  the  or^^inM  te^t^ 
lire  should  read)  oc^oxtKA/jiiMm,  '  So  sja,ys  Du  Soi^l :  but  we  tlun)^ 
«ivo)cvBrT«f«yoi',  *  sloping^  Of  *  sloped',  Whicli  is  bearei''^  the  te^t^ 
ipLQre  lik^]^  tQ  be  the  proper  correcUcfiu 
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Plutarcbj  imagining  that  this  delay  was  owing  to 
his  fear  and  ifresoliition^  charged  at  the  head  of 
the  mercenaries ;  and  the  cavalry  seeing  him  in 
motion  could  wait  no  longer^  but  advanced  against 
the  enemy^  though  in  a  scattered  and  disorderly 
manner^ as  they  happened  to  issue  out  of  the  camp; 
The  first  line  being  soon  broken^  all  the  rest 
dispersed^  and  Plutarch  himself  fled.  A  detach^ 
ment  from  the  enemy  then  Attacked  the  entrench^ 
ments^  and  endeavoured  to  make  a  breach  in  them, 
supposing  that  the  fate  of  the  day  was  decided. 
But  at  that  instant  Phocion  had  finished  his  sacri* 
fice^  and  the  Athenians  sallying  out  of  the  camp 
fell  upon  the  assailants^  routed  them^  and  cut 
most  of  them  in  pieces  in  the  trenches.  Phocion 
then  gave  the  main-body  directions  to  keep  their 
ground^  in  order  to  receive  and  cover  such  as 
were  dispersed  in  the  first  attack,  while  he  with 
a  select  party  went  and  charged  the  enemy.  A 
sharp  conflict  ensued,  both  sides  behaving  with 
the  utmost  spirit  and  intrepidity.  Among  the 
Athenians,  Thallus  the  son  of  Cineas,  and  Glau« 
cus  the  son  of  Polyraedes,  who  fought  near  the 
general's  person,  distinguished  themselves  the 
most.  Cleophanes,  likewisCi  did  great  service  in 
the  action ;  for  he  rallied  the  cavalry  and  brought 
them  up  again,  by  calling  after  them>  and  insist- 
ing that  they  should  come  to  the  aid  of  their 
g;eneral,  who  was  in  danger.  They  returned 
therefore  to  the  charge,  and  by  the  assistance  which 
they  gave  the  infantry,  secured  the  victory. 

Phocion  after  the  battle  drove  Plutarch  out  of 
Elretria,  and  made  himself  master  of  Zaretra,  a 
fort  advantageously  situated  where  the  island 
draws  to  a  point,  and  the  n^ck  of  land  is  defended 
on  each  side  by  the  sea.     He  did  not  choose  how* 

erer  in  consequence  of  his  yictorj  •  to  take  the 
VOJUIV.  Gg 
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Greeks  prisoners;  lest  the  Athenians^  influenced 
by  their  orators^  should  in  the  first  motions  of 
resentment  pass  some  unjust  sentence  upon  them. 

After  this  signal  success^  he  sailed  back  to 
Athens.  .The  allies  soon  found  the  want  of  his 
goodness  and  justice^  and  the.  Athenians  saw  his 
capacity  and  courage  in  a  clear  light.  For 
M0I0S8US5  who  succeeded  him^  conducted  the  war 
so  ill  as  to  fall  himself  into  the  enemy's  hands. 
Philip^  now  rising  in  his  designs  and  hopes^ 
marched  to  the  Hellespont  witb  all  bis  forces^  in 
order  to  seize  at  once  on  the  Chersonese^  Perin* 
thus,  and  Byzantium, 

The  Athenians  determining  to  send  succours  to 
that  quarter,  the  orators  prevailed  upon  them  to 
sive  that  commission  to  Chares.  Accordingly  be 
sailed  to  those  parts^  but  did  nothing  worthy  of 
the  force,  with  which  he  was  entrusted.  The  ci- 
ties would  not  receive  his  fleet  into  thfeir  harbours ; 
but  under  general  suspicion  he  beat  about,  rais* 
ing  contributions  where  he  could  upon  the  allies, 
and  at  the  same  time  despised  by  the  enemy. 
The  orators,  now  taking  the  other  side,  exaspe-^ 
rated  the  people  to  suchadegree>thattheyrepeut« 
ed  of  having  sent  any  succours  to  the  Byzantians ; 
upon  which  Phocion  rose  up,,  and  told  them, 
^'  They  should  not  be  angry  at  the  suspicions  of 
*'  the  allies,,  but  at  their  own  genetal$,wlio  d|d  not 

deserve  to  have  any  confidence   placed  ia  them, 

For  on  their  account,"  said  he,  *^  you  are  re- 
'^  garded  with  an  eye  of  jealousy  by  the  very 
''  people, who  cannot  be  saved  without  yourassis- 
<*  tance/'  This  argument  had  such  aneflectupon 
them,  that  they  again  changed  their  ipinds,  and 
bade  Phocion  go  himself  with  another  armament 
:|to  the  succour  of  the  allies  on  the  Hellespont.   . 

Tbi^  contributed^  more  than  any  thing,  else,  tQ 
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the  saving  of  Byzantium.  Phocion's  reputation 
stood  already  high  :  besides^  Cleon  a  man  of  emi-< 
nence  in  Byzantium^  who  had  formerly  been  well 
acquainted  with  him  at  the  Academy^  pledged  bis 
.honour  to  the  city  in  his  behalf.  The  Byzantians 
would  then  no  longer  suffer  him  to  encamp  with- 
out, .but  opening  their  gates  received  him  into 
their  city,  and  mixed  familiarly  with  the  Atheni- 
ans ;  who^  delighted  with  this  confidence,  were 
not  only  eat^y  with  respect  to  provisions^and  regu- 
lar in  their  behaviour,  but  exerted  themselves 
with  great  spirit  in  every  action.  By  these  means 
Philip  was  forced  to  retire  from  the  Hellespont, 
and  he  suffered  not  a  little  in  his  military  reputa- 
tion ;  for  till  then  he  had  been  deemed  utterly  in- 
vincible. Phocion  took  some  of  his  ships,  and 
recovered  several  cities  which  he  had  garrisoned  ; 
and,  making  descents  in  vsorious  parts  of  his  terri- 
tories, harassed  and  ravaged  the  flat  country. 
But  at  ImU  happening  to  be  wounded  by  a  party 
that  made  bead  against  hiita,  he  weighed,  anchor, 
and  returned  home. 

Some  time  after  this,  tbeMegarensians  privately 
applied  to  him  for  assistance ;  and  as  he  was 
afraid  that  the  matter  would  transpire,  and  the 
BiBotians  would  prevent  him,  he  assembled  the 
people  early  in  the  morning,  and  .  gave  them  an 
account  of  the  application.  They  had  no  soon- 
er sanctioned  the  proposal,  than  he  ordered  the 
trumpets  to  sound  as  a  signal  for  them  to  arm  ; 
after  which,  he  immediately  marched  to  Megara, 
where  he  was  received  with  great  joy.  His  first 
step  was.  to  fortify  Nisaea,  and  to  build  two  good 
walls  between  the  city  and  the  port ;  by  tirhich 
means  the  town,  had  a  safe  communication  with 
the  seaj  and  having  little    to  fear   from   tht 
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enemy  oii  the  lai|d'^side>  was  secured  in  the  Athe* 
nian  interest. 

The  Athenians  being  now  in  a  state  of  decided 
hostility  with  Philip,  the  conduct  of  the  war  in 
Phocion*s  absence  was  committed  to  other  gene- 
l^als.  But  upon  his  return  from  the  islands  her^* 
presented  to  the  people  that,  as  Philip  was  peace- 
ably disposed  and  apprehensive  of  the  issue  ofhos- 
Itility,  it  would  be  more  prudent  %o  accept  the 
proffered  conditions.  And  when  one  of  those  pub- 
lic barretorsy  who  spend  their  whole  time  in  the 
court  of  Heliasa/^  and  make  it  their  business  to 
form  ipi peach ments,  opposed  him,  and  said;  ^'  Dare 
^'  you  pretend,  Phocion^  to  dissuade  the  Athenians 
''from  war,  now  that  the  sword  is  drawn?" 
■'  Y^s/'  replied  he,  *'  I  dare ;  though  I  know  thou 
'^  wduldest  be  in  my  power  in  time  of  war,  itnd  I 
'^  shall  be  in  thine  in  time  of  peace/'  Demost- 
henes however  carried  it  against  him  for  war, 
which  he  advised  the  Athenians  to  make  at  the 
greatest  distance  they  could  from  Attica.  This  gave 
Phocion  occasion  to  observe,  /'  My  good  friend, 
^'  consider  not  so  much  where  we  sha|l  fight,  as 
^'  how  we  shall  conquer.  For  victory  is  the  only 
''  thing,  that  can  keep  the  war  at  a  distance :  If 
^'  we  are  beaten^  every  danger  will  soon  be  at  our 
'v' gates/' 

The  Athenians  did  lose  the  day  ;^  after  which, 
the  most  factious  and  troublesome  part  of  the  ci- 
tizens drew  Charidemus  to  the  hustings,and  insist*;- 

"  For  the  solemn  oath  taken  by  the  Judges  of  this  court  see 
potter,  Archae©?,!  Gr.  L  xxi.*» 

-^^  Plutarch  ailuiies,  most  probably,  to  tjie  fatal  flection  of 
jCh^eronea,  Ol.  ex.  3.  B.  C.  3S8.  Charidemus  afterward  too^ 
refuge  at  the  court  of  Darius  (See  Quint.  Curt.  iii.  2.)  and  for 
the  noble  franjE^ness^  A^ith  which  he  pointed  out  the  superiority 
x)f  Macedonian  steel  to  Persian  gpld^  was  by  the  order  of  that 
pnns^Q  put  to  Geatb.* 
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edtbat  hesbouldhavetbecommiind.  This  alarm- 
ed the  real  well-wishere  of  their  country  go  much^ 
that  they  called  in  the  members  of  the  Areopagus 
to  their  assistance  ;  and  it  was  not  without  many 
tears>  and  the  most  earnest  entreaties^  that  they 
prevailed  upon  the  assembly  to  place  the  adminis- 
tration in  Phocion's  hands. 

His  opinion  was^  that  the  other  proposals  of 
Philip  should  be  readily  accepted,  because  they 
seemed  to  be  dictated  by  humanity :  but  when 
Demades  moved^  that  Athens  should  be  compre- 
hended in  the  general  peace,  and,  as  one  of  the 
states  of  Greece,  should  have  the  same  terms  with 
the  other  cities,  Phocion  said  ;  '^  This  ought  not 
"  to  be  agreed  to,  tilj  it  was  known  what  condi-* 
'^  tions  Philip  required*"  The  times  were  a«* 
gainst  him,  however,  and  he  was  over-ruled.  ^And 
when  he  saw  the  Athenians  afterward  repented, 
because  they  found  themselves  obliged  to  furnish 
Philip  both  with  ships  of  war  and  cavalry,  he 
remarked^  '*  This  was  the  thing,  which  I  fibred  ; 

and  my  opposition  wall  founded  upon  it.     But 

since  you  have  signed  the  treaty,  you  must  bear 
*^  it's  inconveniences  without  murmuring  or  de- 
'^  spondency .;  remembering  that  your  ^^ncestorg 
'^  sometimes  gave  lawto  their  neighbours^andwere 
^^  isometimes  forced  to  submit,  but  did  both  with 
*'  faotiour^  and  thus  at  once  saved  themselves  and 
^^  the  rest  of  Greece."  ,    . 

When  the  intelligence  of  Philip's  death  ^*  wa« 
brought  to  Athens,  ne  woisld  not  suffer  apy  Isacri* 
£ces  or  rejoicings  to  be  made  upon  tliajt^  accp.unt# 
^*  Nothing,'*  he  said,  **  could  evince  greater  mean* 
^^  ness  of  spirit,  than  expressidns  of  joy  on  the 
*f^  death  of  antitiemy.  What  reason  ind«^4i$  tibpctf 

-    •  -"ifc'a'afwi*     .•\  "■•'.•;•'• 
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for  it,  when  the  array  with  wliiclh  you   fought 
at  Cheronsea  is  lessened  only  by  a  single  man  ?*' 
Demosthenes  inyeighed  bitterly  against   Alex- 
ander^   when  he  was  marching  against  Thebes ; 
the  impolicy  of  this    Phocion  easily    perceived 
and  said^ 

<*  What  boots  the  god.Uke  giant  to  proFoke, 
*<  Whose  arm  may  sink  ns  at  a  single  stroke^'  ?'* 

''When  you  see  such  a  dreadful  fire  near  you, 
''  would  you  plunge  Athens  into  it,?  For  my  part, 
*'  I  will  not  suffer  you  to  ruin  yourselvesj  though 
''  your  inclinations  tend  that  way;  and  to  prevent 
''  such  measures^  is  my  object  in  taking  the  com- 
''mand/' 

When  Alexander  had  destroyed  Thebes,  he  sent 
to  the  Athenians,  and  demanded  that  they  should 
deliver  up  to  him  Demosthenes,  Lycurgus,  Hy- 
perides,  and  Charidemus.  The  whole  assembly 
cast  their  eyes  upon  Phocion,  and  called  upon 
him  frequently  by  name.  At  last,  he  rpse  up; 
and  standing  by  the  side  of  one  of  his,  friends, 
who  had  the  largest  share  in  his  confidence  and 
affection,  expressed  himself  as  follows :  ^'  The  per- 
^'sons,  whom  Alexander  demands,  have  brought 
'^the  commonMjealth  into  such  miserable  circumr 
'^  stances,  that  if  he  demanded  even  mj  friend 
Niciocles,  I  should  vote  for  delivering  him  up. 
For  my  own  part^  I  should  think  it  the  greatest; 
happiness  to  die  for  you  all.  At  the  same  time, 
I  am  not  without  compassion  for  the  poor  The- 
bans,  who  have  taken  refuge  among  us  f  but 
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^  These  words  are  addressed  to  UJjsses  by  his  .compimiQns^ 
in  order  to  restrain  him  from  proroking  the  giant  rbfyphemus^ 
after  ihty  had  escaped  out  of  his  cave^  and  got  on  board  their 
isbip.    (Odyss.  ix.  494.) 
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'*  it  is  Enough  for  Greece  to  weep  direr  Thebes, 
''  [without  weeping  over  Athens  too.]  The  best 
^'  measure  then  which  we  can  take  is,  to  inte^* 
*'  cede  with  the  conqueror  for  both,  and  by  nd 
^^  means  to  think  of  fighting." 

The  first  decree,  dra'wu  up  in  consequence  of 
these  deliberations,  Alexander  is  said  to  have  re- 
jected, and  to  have  turned  his  back  upon  the  de» 
puties:  but  the  second  he  received,  because-itwas 
brought  by  Phocion,  who  (as  his  old  counsellors 
informed  him)  stood  high  in  the  esteem  of  his  fa- 
ther Philip.  He  therefore  not  only  gaVe  him  A 
favourable  audience,  and  grafted  his  request,  but 
even  listened  to  his  advice.  This  was  to  the  follow- 
ing purport :  ''  If  tranquility  was  his  object,  to  put 
'*  an  end  to  his  w^rs;  if  glory,  to  leave  the  Greeks 
*'  in  quiet,  and  turn  his  arms  against  the  barbari- 
^'  ans.''  In  the  course  of  their  conference, he  made 
many  observations  so  agreeable  to  Alexander's 
disposition  and  sentiments,  that  his  resentment 
against  the  Athenians  was  perfectly  appeased,and 
he  even  said,  '^  The  people  of  Athens  must  be  ve- 
*'  rv  attentive  to  the  affairs  of  Greece ;  for,  if  any 
^'  thing  happen  to  me,  upon  them  will  devolve  the 
'•  supreme  direction/*  With  Phocion  in  particu- 
lar he  entered  into  obligations  of  friendship  and 
hospitality,and  paidhim  greater  honours  than  most 
of  his  own  courtiers  were  indulged  with.  Nay» 
Duris  informs  us  that  after  he  had  risen  by  tue 
conquest  of  Dariud  to  superior  gil^atness,  and  had 
omitted  the  word  chairdn,  the  common  form  o. 
salutation  in  his  address  to  others,  he  still  retain- 
ed it  in  writing  to  Phocion,  and  to  nobody  besides 
except  Aniipater.  The  same  circumstance  is  aU 
lo  recorded  by  Chares. 

As  to  his  munificence  to  Phocion>  allagrea  that 
lie  sent  him  a  hundred  talents.    When  t&  money 
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was  brought  to  Athens^  Phocion  demanded  oftfi^ 
bearerst  '' Why^  among  all  tbe  citizens  ^fAtbenSr 
^^  he  alOTie  shpuld  be  singled  out  as  the  object  of 
*'  such  bounty?*'  '^  Because,"  they  replied/' Alex- 
'^  ander  looks  upon  you  as  the  only  honest  and 
'^  good  man,"  ^'  Then/'  said  Phocion,  ''let  him 
^^  permit  m^  always  to  retain  that  character^as  well 
''  as  to  deserve  it."  After  this^the  envoys  attend-, 
ed  him  home  ;  and  when  they  sawtfa^  frugali^ 
ty  that  reigned  there>  his  wife  baking  bf  ead^  and 
himself  drawing  water  and  washing  his  6wn  feet; 
they  implored  him  the  more  urgently  to  teceiv^tli^ 
present.  They  toldhim^  ^'  It  gave  them  realun* 
''  easiness^  and  was  indeed  an  intalerable  1^iii^> 
'^  that  the  friend  of  so  illustrious  a  prince  should 
'Mive  in  such  a  wretched  manner/'  At  that  instant^ 
a  poor  old  man  happening  to  pass  by  in  a,  mean 
garment,  Phocion  asked them^  "Whether they 
^'  thought  worse  of  him,  or  of  that  man  ?^' 
As  they  entreated  him  not  to  make  such  a  tiaittptt-^ 
rison,  he  rejoined;  "  Yet  that  man  lives  upDn 
"  less  than  I  do,  and  has  ent>ugh  still,  in  Kmt 
''word,  it  will  be  to  no  purpose  for  me  to  have  so 
''  much  money,  if  I  do  not  use  it ;  and  if  I  do,  I 
"shall  bring  both  myself,  and  the  king  y^ur 
'' master,  under  the  censure  of  the  Ath^ians/" 
Thus  the  money  was  carried  back  from  Athetis> 
and  the  whole  transaction  was  a  good  lesson  to  the 
Greeks  that  the  man,,  who  did  ncftlstand  mneedl  ioC 
rach  a  sum  vfm  richer  than  h^  that  coiild  b^^^ 
stow  it.,  • 

Displeased  at  the  refusal  of  his  presentj  Atejc« 
aqder  wrote  to  Phocion,  '^  That  he '  cduld  lidt 
^^  number  those  among  his  friends,  whb  would 
''  not  receive  his  favours."  Yet  Phocion,  ^veA 
then,  would  not  take  the  money.  He  dbsii'ed  the 
king«  holvever^  to  set  at  libert^  Bel^^atidi^ii' th^ 
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sophist^  and  Athenodonis  the  Imbriati;  a»al«* 
Demaratus  and  Sparto  two  flhodians^  who.had 
been  apprehended  for  .certain  H^rimes^  atid  detain- 
ed in  custody  at  Sardis.  Alelcander  hninediately 
granted  hie  request;  and  afterward/ wli^fi  he  sei^ 
Craterus  into  Macedon^  ordei^ed  him  to  give  Pho<* 
cion  his  choice  of  one  of  the  four  Asiatic  cities 
Cios^  Gergethus^  Mylassa^  and  Elea.  '  At  the 
same  time  he  was  to  assure  bim^  thai  the  king 
would  be  much  more  disobliged^  if  he  r^fitsed  this 
second  offer.  But  Phocion  was  not  to  he  pre«> 
vailed  upon^  and  Alexander  died  sooii  aftorward* 

Phocion's  house  is  shown  ix>  this  day  »  the  bo- 
rough of  Melita^  adorned  with  somevfilates  of 
copper^  but  otherwise  plain  and  hoinel^^i 

Of  his  first  wife  we  have  no  *  accomifc,  except 
that  she  was  the  sister  of  Gephiisodotils  the  status 
arjr.  The  ol^er  was  a  matron,  tie4  less  celebrated 
among  the  Athenians  for  her  oiodesty, .  pltidence, 
Bud  sinapticity  of  maotiers,  than  Pkopkm  >  himself 
was  for  his  probity.  It  happened  ome  .diiy,  when 
some  new  tragedians  were  toi«ct  befidkefaylull  au- 
dience^ one  of  the  players>  wclio  ^a^  to  ^  |ieisoitate 
thequeen^  deiManded  a  siiitabie^niask/(iQ}iid  attire}^ 
together  with  a  large  train  odf'attendaiits: richly 
dress^  ;  and^  as  all  these 'firings  were  not  granted 
llim^he  waBOut  ^f  hutttoisf  aodrefflsed  to  makehis 
eppearance^by  Which  memii  the  whote  business  of 
the  the«itre  was  at  a  stand.  ^  But  Mdantbiiis,  who 
was  at  the  chs^rge  of  the  exhibition^ pushed  him  in 
and  said,  '^Thou  seest  Phoeion's  wife  appear  iti 
^^  public  with  a  single  maid-servant;  and  dost  thou 
''  come  hither  to  display  thy  pride^  and  to  corrupt 
^^  our  women  f  As  Mielanthius .  spoke  loud 
enough  to  be  heard,  the  audience  ^received  what 
he  had  said  with  a  thunder  of  applause.  When 
this  second  wife'  of  Phocion  entertained  in  her 
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house  an  Ibtaita  lady^  one  of  her  friends,  the  hdy 
showed  her  her  bracelets  and  necklaces^  which 

"  had  all  the  magnificence  that  gold  and  jewelsi 
could  give  them-  Upon  which^  the  good  matron 
said;  '^  Phocion  is  my  ornament^  who  is  now  call* 
'^  ed  for  the  twentieth  time  to  the  command  of 
*^  the  armies  ofAth^s*^. 

The  son  of  Phocion  was  ambitious  of  trying  bis 
skill  tn  the  games  of  the  Panathena^a  ^'^^  and  his  fa- 
ther gave  him  leavoj  on  condition  that  it  was  in  the 
fbot-races :  not  that  he  set  any  value  upon  the 
Tictory>  but  he  did  it^  that  the  preparations  and 
previous  exercise  might  be  of  servioe  to  him  ;  for 
the  young  man  was  of  a  disorderly  turn,  and  ad- 
dicted to  drinking.  Phocus  ( ilyait  was  his  name  ) 
gained  the  victory/  and  a  number  of  hip  acquaint- 
ance desired  to  celebrate  it  by  eqtertainn^ents  at 
tbeir  houses ;  but  that  favour  was  granted  only  to 
one<>  When  Phocion  came  to  the  house^  he  saw 
every  thing  prepared  in  the  most  extravagant  man- 
ner ;'  and  among  the*  r^st^  wine  mingled  with  spi^ 
ces  provided  for  washing  the  f^t  o£  the.  guests. 
He  therefore  called  bis  son  tohim>  and  said,  ^^Pho- 
'*  cus,  why  do  you  suffer  your  friend  thustp  suU 
''  ly  liic  honour  of  your  victory^*  ?*' 

In  order  completely  to  correct  in  his  son  that 
inclination  to  luj^iry,  he  carried  him  to  Lace- 
dsemon,  and  placed  hini  among  the  young  men, 

-  who  were  brought  up  in  all  the  rigour  of  the 
ancient  discipline.  Tbis^  gave  the  Athenians  no 
little  offence,  because  it  proved  in  what  contempt 


*^  The  history  of  Rome,  in  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  sup. 
plies  a  parallel  ami  mere  notorious  anecdote.** 

"  See  Life  of  Theseus,  toK  L  p.  ai.  and  note. 

^  The  yictorv  was  obtained  by  means  of  abstemiousness  an4 
laborious  exercise^to  which  such  indulgences  were  quite  contrary* 
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hii  hdd  ihe  manners  and  customs  of  his  own  coun- 
try. Demades  one  daj  said  to  him.  '^  Why 
do  not  ^e  persuade  the  people^  Phocion,  to 
adopt  the  Spartan  form  of  govemmeot  ?  If 
''  you  choose  it,  I  will  propose  a  decree  for  it, 
''  and  support  it  to  the  utmost  of  my  power.*' 
''  Yes  indeed/'  replied  Phocion;  '*  it  would 
*'  well  become  you,  with  all  those  perfumes  and 
'*  that  pride  of  dress  about  you,  to  launch  out 
*'  in  praise  of  frugality  and  Lycurgus." 

Alexander  wrote  io  demand  from  the  Athe- 
nians a  supply  of  ships,  and  the  orators  opposing 
it,  the  senifte  asked  Phocion  \m  opinion.  '^  I 
'*  am  of  opinion,"  said  he,  '^  that  you  sh&uld 
^'  either  have  the  sharpest  swords  yourselYes7  or 
**  keep  upon  good  terms  with  those  who  have." 
Pytheas  the  orator,  wheu  he  first  began  to 
speak  in  public,  had  a  torrent  of  words,,  and  the 
most  coiisummate  assurance*  Upon  which  Pho^ 
cion  said,  '^  Is  it  for  thee,  who  art  but  a  novice 
'*  among  us,  to  prate  in  this  manner  ?" 

When  Harpalus  had  traitorously  carried  off 
Alexander's  treasures  from  Babylcm,  and  came 
with  them  from  Asia  to  Attica,  a  numbc^r  of  the 
mercenary  orators  flocked  around  him,  in  hopes  of 
sharing  the  spoil.  He  gtive  to  each  of  them 
some  small  taste^  of  bis  wealth,  but  to  Pliocioa  ^he 
sent  seven  hundred  talents  ;  assuring  him  at  the 
same  time^  that  he  might  command  his  whole 
fortune,  if  he  would  take  him  under  his  prQtpc- 
tion.  But  his  messengers  found  a  disagreeable 
reception :  Phocion  told  them,  that  ''  Harpalus 
should  repent  it,  if  he  continued  thus  to  cor- 
rupt the  city  ;"  And  the  traitor,  dejected  at  his 
disappointment,  stopped  his  hand.  A  few 
days  afterward  a  general  assembly .  beij^g  field  on 
this  affair,  be  found  that  the  men  who  had  taken 
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biflr  money^  in  ovder  to  exculpate  tbems^Ives^  ac-^ 
cu$64him  to  the.  people;  while  Phecion^  who 
would  accept  of  nothings  was  inclined  to  serve 
bim^  as  hx  as  might  be .  consistent  with  the  pup- 
lie  gAoii/  Harpalus.  therefore  again,,  paid  tiia 
court  to  him,  and  took  every  snethc^  to  shake  hia 
ioAegrityi  but  he  foutid  the  fortress. on  all  sides 
impregnable.  Hesubseiluently  applied  to  Chari'- 
cles>  Pfaoiiion's  son  tii-law,  and  his  success  with 
bim  gave  jtist  cause  of  ofience;  for.  all  the  world 
saw  bow  inttsMtte  he  was  with  hiw^  attd  that  all 
his  businesfli  passed  through  his  hands.  .  He  even 
.employed  Charicles  upon  the  death  of  hi«  mis- 
tress Pytbioaice^  who  bad  brought  him  a 
daughter^  to  get  a  superb  monument  eneeted  over 
ber>  and  for  that  purpose  furnished  bini  with 
enormoui  sums.  This  cpmrnission^  dishonourable 
as  it  wa3  in  itself^  becarae  much  more  so  by  the 
inanner  IB  which  be  fulfilled  it*  For  the  menu-* 
meat  is  still  to  be  se^n  at  Hermus^  on  the  read  be*- 
tween  Athens  apd  Eleu^ ;  and  there  appears  no* 
tiun^  m  it  answecable  to  the  charge  of  thirty  ta-^ 
icnts,  which  Was  the  account  that  ^baricles 
bflTougbt  ;ill^^  After  the  deatb  of  Haa^palus^ 
Cbaricl^s  and  Pbocion  took  his  daughter  under 
lAeir  guardMiishipj  and  educajbed  her  with  great 
care.  Ai^  last^  Charioles  .wa^  '<5Mled  to  .an  account 
by  tbeif>iit)lic  for  the  modiey^  \  which  be  had  re- 
ceived from  'Harpalus ;  land  he  desired  Pbocion  to 
aupport  him  with  bis  interest^  and  to  appj^r  with 

bim  in  court.    But  Ph^^cioii  an^wered^./^  I  made 

.     I   »►  •   •  •  .' 

*  *  •  a  ■ 

^^  Yrt  FanMuiias  says,  it.  was  ^ne  of  tho  most  ^  d^f^plete  and 
curious  performances  of  all  the  ancieot  wOrks  ja  Greece* 
According  to  him,  it  stood  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  Ce« 
phidus.  (L»)  .  fiermiis  was  an  Attic  borough^  in  iht  tribe  Aci^r 
aUiBtis*  ^itualed  aot  for  fnmi  the  FSrisusr  - 

•  »  1*    .  it. 
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^^  you  my  soU-in-^Iaw  only  for  just  and  honour-* 
^^  able  purposes." 

The  first  person^  that,  brought  the  news  of 
Alexander's  deaths  was  Aselepiades  the  son  of 
Hipparchus.  Demades  desired  the  people  to 
give  no  credit  to  it ;  '^  For/'  if  Alexander 
"  were  dead^  *'  said  he,  '^  the  whole  world  would 
'^  smell  the  carcase^.**  And  Phocioif^  observ-* 
ing  the  Athenians  elated  and  inclined  to  raise 
new  commotions^  endeavoured  to  keep  them 
quiet.^  Many  of  the  orators  however  ascended 
the  rostrum,  and  assured  the  people  that  Ascle« 
piades'  tidings  were  true :  '^  Well  then/'  said 
Phocion,  '*  if  Alexander  is  dead  to-day,  he  will 
^'  be  so  to  morrow  and  the  day  following ;  so 
^^  that  we  may  deliberate  upon  that  event  at  our 
'^  leisure,  and  take  our  measures  with  safety/* 

When  Leosthenes  by  his  intrigues  had  in«> 
Tolved  Athens  in  the  Lamian^^  war,  and  saw  how 
much  Phocion  was  displeased  at  it,  he  acoffingljr 
asked  him,  ^  What  good  he  had  done  his  coun* 
^*  try,  during  the  many  years  that  he  was  gene* 
^'  ral  ?"  ''  And  dost  thou  think  it  nothing  thin/' 
replied  Phocion,  ^'  for  the  Athenians  to  be  buried 
**  in  the  sepulchres  of  their  ancestors?"  As  Le- 
osthenes continued  to  harangue  the  people  in  the 
most   arrogant   and  pompous  manner^   Phoeioii 

^  This  passage  Is  commended  by  Demetrias  Phalereus,  as 
iexhiblting  at  once  the  united  beauties  of  emphasis^  allegory,  and 
hyperbole.^ 

^^  Ja  the  original  it  is  the  ^  Grecian  war  ;'  and  it  might  in« 
4eed  be  so  called,  because  it  was  carried  on  against  the  Mace- 
donians by  the  Grecian  confederates.  But  it  was  commonly 
denominated  the  ^  Lamian  war,'  from  Antipater's  being  de« 
feated  and  shut  up  in  Lamia.  The  Boeotians  were  the  only 
nation,  which  did  not  join  the  Grecian  league  ('Diod.  Sic.  XTlii. 
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taid  ;  ^^  Young  mm,  your  gpeeches  are  like  ey^ 
'^  pres8*tree8^  large  and  lofty,  but  without  fruit." 
Hyperides  rose  up  and  said,  ^^  Tell  us  then, 
when  will  be  the  proper  tinijB  for  the  Athe^ 
nians  to  go  to  var.?'"  Phocion  answered^ 
When  I  see  the  young  men  keeping  within  the 
bounds  of  order  and  prop^riety,  the  rich  liberal 
''  in  their  contributipns^and  the  orators  no  longer 
''  robbing  the  public." 

Most  people  admired  the  forces  raised  by  Le* 
osthenes  ;  and  when  they  asked  Phocion  his  opi- 
nion of  them,  he  said,  '^  I  like  them  very  well  for 
^^  a  short  race%  but  I  dread  the  consequence  of 
'*  a  lopgone.  The  supplies,  the  ships,  the  soldi- 
'^  ers,  are  all  very  good  ;  but  they  are  the  last,  that 
"  we  shall  be  able  to  produce."  The  event  jus- 
tified his  observation.  Leosthenes.  at  first,  gained 
high  reputation  by  his  exploits ;  for  he  defeated 
the  Bo&otians  in  a  pitched  battle,  and  drove  Anti- 
pater  into  Lamia.  On  this  the  Athenians,  buoy-^ 
ant  upon  the  tide  of  bape,  spent  their  time  in  mu- 
tual entertainmepts^  and  sacrifices  to  the  god& 
Many  of  them  thought,  likewise,  they  had  a  fii» 
opportunity  of  rallying  Phocion,  and  asked  him, 
^^  Whether  he  should  not  have  wished  to  have 
^'achieved  such  great  things?"  ''  I  certainly 
should,"  ):\etep\ied/'  but  still  I  should  have  advised 
''  not  to  attempt  them."  And  when  letters  and  mes- 
sengers from  the  army  came  oneafter  another,  with 
accounts  of  farther  successes,  be  said,  ''When  shall 
^'  we  have  done  conquering  ?" 

^^  Or  r^tber^  ^*  1  think  they  may  run  very  well  from  the 
^*  starlijDg-post  t6  the  extremity  of  the  course;  but  J  know  not, 
^^  how  they  will  hold  it  back  again."  The  Greeks  had  two 
sorts  of  races  ;  t\\^  stadium^  in  which  they  pnly  ran  fonvard 
to  the  goal ;  and  the  doUchus^  in  which  they  ran  forward  to  thff 
gQ9\  and  then  back  again. 
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LeostheneS'died  goon^  afterwaid ;  and  the  party 
which  wished  the  war  io  be  continued^  fearing 
that  if  Phocton  Mrere  elected  general  he  would  be 
for  putting  an  end  to  it^  instructed  an  obscure  man 
to  make '  a  motion  in  the  assembly  importing  ; 
'\  That  as  an  old  friend  and  school-fellow  of  Pho- 
''  cion,  he  desired  the  people  to  spare  him/ and 
preserve  him  for  the  most  pressing  occasions, 
because  they  had  not  another  man  to  be  com* 
pared  with  him/'  At  the  same  time^  he  was 
to  recommend  4ntiphilus  for  thecommand.  The 
Atheiiiians  embracing  the  proposal^  Phocion  stood 
up  and  told  them^  ^' He  never  was  that  man's 
*^  school-fellow,  neither  had  he  any  acquaintance 
''  with  him  :  but  from  this  moment,'"  said  ha 
turning  to  him,  ^^  I  shall  number  thee  among  my 
*'  best  friends,  since  thou  hast  advised  what  is 
*'  most  agreeable  to  me/' 

The  Athenians  were  strongly  inclined  to  prose- 
cute the  war  \yith  the  Boeotians,  and  Phocion  at 
first  as  strongly  opposed  it.    His  friends  represent^ 
ed  to  him,  that  this  violent  opposition  of  his 
would  provoke  them  to  put  him  to  death :  *'  They 
*'  may  do  it,  if  they  please/*  said  he:  ''  It  will  be 
''unjustly,  if  I  advise  them  for  the  best;  but  just- 
*'\y,  if  I  should  prevaricate/'     When  he   saw, 
however,  that  they  were  not  to  be  dissuaded,  and 
that  they  continued  to  besiege  him  with   clamor, 
he  ordered  a  herald  to  make  proclamation ;"  That 
^*  all  the  Athenians,  who  were  not  more  than  six- 
^'  ty  years  above  the  age  of  puberty,  should   take 
''  five  days'  provisions,  and  follow  him    immedi-* 
^'  ately  from  the  assembly  to  the  field"*^, 

^  Tw  a;^i  e^yptovrat  trur  aJ^  riSris  has  commonly  been  iinder* 
itood  to  mean  *  from  fourteen  to  sixty  ;'  but  from  the  following 
|ifi3sage  it  appears,  that  it  should  be  understood   s^  we  h^ro 
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This  raised  a  considerable  tumult^  and  the  old 
men  begaa  to  exclaim  against  the  order^  and  to 
walk  off.    .Upon  which^   Phocion  said,  ''  Does 

this  disturb  you ;  when  I^  who  am  four-score 

years  oid^  shall  be  at  your  head  ?''  That  short 
remonstrance  bad  it's  effect ;  it  made  them  quiet 
and  tractable.  When  Micion  marched  a  strong 
corps  of  Macedonians  and  mercenaries  to  Rham- 
nus^  and  ravaged  the  sea  coast  and  the  adjacent 
country^  Phocion  with  a  body  of  Athenians  ad- 
vanced against  him.  Upon  this  occasion,  a  num- 
ber of  them  were  very  impertinent,  in  pretending 
to  dictate  or  point  out  to  him  how  to  proceed. 
One  counselled  him  to  secure  such  an  eminence^ 
another  to  send  his  cavalry  to  such  a  post,  and  a 
third  suggested  such  a  place  for  a  camp.  ^^  Hea-* 
^*  vens  !*'  said  Phocion,  *^  how  many  generals  we 
'^  have,  and  how  few  soldiers  !" 

When  he  had  drawn  up  his  army,one  of  the  in- 
fantry advanced  before  the  ranks;  but  when  he  saw 
an  enem^  stepping  forward  to  meethim^  his  heart 
failed  him,  and  he  drew  back  to  his  post.  Upon 
which  Phocion  said,  ^*  Young  man,  aren't'  you 
^^  ashamed  to  desert  your  station  twice  in  one  day ; 
''  that  in  which  I  had  placed  you^and  that  in  which 
''you  had  placed  yourself?"  He  then  immedi- 
ately attacked  the  enemy,  routed  them,  and  killed 
great  numbers,  among  whom  was  their  general 
Micion.  The  confederate  army  of  the  Greeks  in 
Thessaly  likewise  defeated  Antipater  in  a  great 
battle,  though  he  had  been  joined  by  Leonatus  and 
the  Macedonians  from  Asia.  In  this  action  An- 
tiphilus  commanded  the  foot,  and   Menon  the 

rendered  it.    *0  y»f   AY^trtXaofy  us   tm  n^vm^wn^  7«70fa»  o^* 

(  V  it.  Afres.  £d,  Bryaop  iii.  396.) 
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Theisalian  hoi'se  :  Leonatus  was  among  the 
slain. 

Soon  after  this^  Craterus  passed  over  from  Asia 
with  a  numerous  army,  *  and  another  battle  was 
fought  at  Cranon^^  in  which  the  Greeks  were 
worsted.  Theloss^  indeed^  was  not^considerable; 
and  it  was  principally  owing  to  the  disobedience 
of  the  soldiers^  who  were  commanded  by  young 
officers,  that  did  not  exert  a  proper  authority.  But 
this  joined  to  the  intrigues  of  Antipater  among 
the  cities,  made  the  Greeks  desert  the  league, 
and  shamefully  betray  the  liberty  of  their  country. 
As  Antipater  marcned  directly  toward  Athens, 
Demosthenes  and  Hyper  ides  fled  out  of  the  city, 
As  for  Demades,  he  had  not  been  able  to  any  ex- 
tent to  answer  the  fines  laid  upon  him  ;  for  he 
had  been  seven  times  amerced  for  proposing  edicts 
contrary  to  law.  He  had  also  been  declared  infa-^ 
mous,'  and  incapable  of  speaking  in  the  assembly. 
But  now  finding  himself  at  full  liberty,  he  moved 
for  an  order  that  enltbassadors  should  be  sent  to 
Antipater  with  full  powers  to  treat  of  peace.  The 
people,  alarmed  at  their  present  situation,  called 
for  Phocion,  declaring  that  he  was  the  only  man 
whom  they  could  trust.  Upon-  which  he  ^id, 
''  If  you  had  followed  ray  counsels,  we  should  not 
'f  have  had  now  to  deliberate  on  such  an  affair.'* 
Thus  the  decree  passed,  and  Phocion  was  des-^ 
patched  to  Antipater,  who  then  lay  with  his  army 
in  Cadmea®,  and  was  preparing  to  enter   Attica. 

His  first  requisition  was,  that  Antipater  would 

**  A  city  of  Thessaly  P^Iasgiotis,  in  the  piaias  of  Tempe.* 
^  Dacier  without  any  necessity)  supposes  that  Plutarch  uses 
the  word  '  Cadmea'  for  Baeotia.  In  a  poetical  way  it  is,iudeed, 
capable  of  being  so  understood  ;  but  it  appears  obriousty  froja 
what  follows,  that  Antipater  was  then  actually  at  Thebes,  and 
probably  in  the  Cadmeaor  citadel. 

VOL.  IV.  Hh 
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finish  the  treaty  before  he  left  hit  ^aipp.  Cra*- 
terus  said^  it  was  an  unreasonable  demand,  that 
thej  should  remain  there  a  burth^  to  their  friends 
and  allies,  When  they  might  subsist  at  theexpence 
of  their  enemies.  But  Aoti  pater  took  bim  by  the 
hand,  and  said,  '^  Let  us  indulge  Phocion  in  this 
'^  particular/'  As  to  the  conditions^,  he  insisted 
that  the  Athenians  should  leave  them  to  him,  as 
he  had  done  at  Lamia  to  their  general  Leostbenes. 

Phocion  went  and  reported  this  preliminary  to 
the  Athenians,  with  which  they  of  necessity  com-^ 
plied  ;  and  he  then  returned  to  Thebes  with  other 
embassadors,  the  principal  of  whom  was  Xeno-^ 
crates  the  philosopher.  For  such  were  the  virtue 
and  reputation  of  the  latter,  that  the  Athenians 
thought  there  could  be  nothing  iu  human  imture 
so  insolent,  savage,  and  ferocious,  as  not  to  feel 
some  ioipressionsof  respect  and  reverence  at  the 
sight  of  him.  It  happened,  however,  otherwise 
with  Antipater^  through  his  extreme  brutality  and 
antipathy  to  virtue :  for  he  embraced  the  rest  with 
reat  cordiality^  but  he  would  not*  even  speak   to 

enocrates  ;  which  gave  him  occasion  to  say, 
**'  Antipater  does  well  in  being  ashamed  before 
'^  me,  and  me  only,  of  his  injurious  designs 
'^  against  Athens." 

Xenocrates  afterward  attempted  to  speak,  but 
Antipater  in  great  anger  interrupted  him,  and 
would  not  suffer  him  to  proceed*^.   To  Phocion's 

^^  Tet  he  had  behaved  to  him  with  kindness,  when  he  was 
sent  to  ransom  the  prisoners.  Antipater,  upon  that  occasion^ 
took  the  first  opportunity  of  inviting  him  to  supper.;  and 
Xenocrates  answered  in  those  verses  of  Homer,  which  Utysses 
addressed  to  Circe  (Odyss.  x.  383.)  when  she  was  pressing  him 
to  part&ke  of  the  deHcacies  she  had  provided ; 

III  fits  it  me,  whose  friends  are  sunk  to  beasts. 

To  <:|uaff  thy  bowls,  and  riot  in  thy  feasts. 

Me  would'st  tboQ  please  >  For  them  tby  cares  «mp1oy ; 

Aad  tbem  te  rae  restore,  and  me  to  jo/.  •  •  / 
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discourse  hoxvever  lie  gave  atteiiiion>  and  replied 
thai  he  should  grant  the  Athenians  peace^  and 
consider  them  an  hid  friends^  upon  the  following 
eofiditions  :  '^  In  the  first  place/',  said  he^  ^'  they 
^^  must  deliver  up  to  me'  Demosthenes  and  Hype-* 
^^  fides.  Theymust  next  place  their  government  on 
the  ancient  footings  when  none  but  the  rich  were 
advanced  to  the  great  offices  of  state.  A  third 
'^article  ia^  that  they  must  receive  a  garrison  into 
'^  Munycbia :  Andafourth^  that  they  must  pay  the 
'^^cpensea  of  the  war."'  All  the  new  deputies^  ex- 
cept Xcniocrates,  thought  themselves  happy  in 
these  terms..  That  philosopher  however  said^  '^An•« 
^'  tipater  deals  favourable  with  us^  if  he  considers 
^^  us  as  islaves  ;  but  baiidly>  if  he  looks  upon  va 
^^  as  fremea.*'  Pbpeion  begged  strenuously  for  a 
ttonssion  of  the  article  of  the  garrison ;  and  An<* 
tipater  is  said  to  have  answered^ ''  We  will  grant 
^'  thee  every  thing,  Pkoci^^  except  what  would 
*^  be  thetutn  both  of  thae^  and  of  ourselves/' 
Others  say,  that  Antipater  asked  Phocion/'Whe-* 
ther,  if  he  excused  the  Athenians  on  the  subject 
of  the  garcison^e  wofild  engage  for  their  observ- 
ing the  other  articles;  and  raising  no  new  com* 
^^  motiocns?'^  As  Phoctonhesitated  at  this  quesftion, 
Callimed^Hi  surnamed  Carabus^  a  violent  man  and 
an  enemy  to  popular  government/  started  up  and 
etcii^imed;  ^^  Antipater,  why  do  you  suffer  this  man 
''  to  ailuise  jou  ?  if  he  should  give  you  bis  wordy 
^^  would  you  depend  upon  it,  and  not  abide  by  your 
*Viftrst  resolutions  ?*' 

•      ■  -    .  V 

AatiDat^r  waa  -so  charmed  i^ith  the  happy  applicatioa  of 
these  n«Miss^  that  h»  released  all  the  prisoners. 

^  As  the  Atheuij|Tis  had  almost  always,  in  their  state  of 
jodepeBdenise^  proved  ungrateful  to  their  great. pubUc  bene* 
facion«* 
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Thus  the  Athenians  were  obliged  to  receite  ^ 
Macedonian  garrison^  which  was  commanded  by 
Menyllus  a  moderate  man-and  the  friend  of  Pho'^ 
trion.  But  that  precaution  apfpeared  to  be  dicta* 
ted  by  a  wanton  vasiity ;  rather  an  abuse  of  power 
to  the  purposes  of  insolence^  than  a  measure  ne- 
cessary for  the  conijueror's  aflfairs^.  It  was  more 
severely  felt  by  the  Atbenkms,  on  account  of  the 
time  at  which  the  garrison  entered ;  which  was 
tlie  twentieth  day  of  the  month  Boedroraion^  when 
they  were  celebrating  the  Great  Mysteries^  and 
the  very  day  that  they  carried  the  god  BAccIius 
in  procession  from  the  city  to  Eleusis.  The  dis- 
turbances experienced  in  the  ceremonies  garre 
many  occasion  to  reflect  vpon  the  diflference  of  the 
divine  dispensations^  with  respect  to  Athensinthe 
present  and  in  ancient  times :  '^  Formerly,''  said 
they^  '  ^  mystic  visions  were  seen,  and  voices  heard, 

to  the  great  happiness  of  the  republic,  and  the. 

terror  and  astonishment  of  our  enemies.  *  3ut 
^'  now,  during  the  same  ceremonies,  the  gods  look 
''' down  without  concern  upon  the  severest  mis- 
^'  fortunes  that  can  happen  to  Greece,  and  suffer 
^'  the  holiest  and  what  was  once  the  most  agreea- 
''  ble  time  in  the  year,  to  be*  profaned  and  ren- 
'^  dered  the  date  of  our  heaviest  calamities/' 

A  few  days  before,  the  Athenians  had  received 
an  oracle  from  Dodona,  which  warned  them  to 
secure  the  promontories  of  Diana^  against  stran- 

^  Our  author,  though  in  general  a  very  able  and  refined 
politician,  seems  in  this  place  to  be  oat  in  his  politics.  For 
what,  but  a  garrison,  cpuld  have  supported  an  oligarch j  la  a 
nation  so  much  in  love  with  popular  goyernment,  or  bare  re- 
strained them  from  taking  up  arms  the  rery  first  oppqrtnnftj  ? 

^  Supposed  to  be  poetically  so  called,  becaase  monntminoua 
places  and  forests  were  generally  sacred  to  that  goddess.  At 
least,  we  know  of  no  promontories  in  Atticay  thftt  actually  bad 
that  name.    (See  Callim.  Hymn.  Dian.^ 
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gers.  And  about  this  time,  on  washing  the 
sacred  fillets  with  which  they  bind  the  mystic 
beds^  instead  of  their  usual  lively  purple  they 
changed  to  a  faint  dead  colour.  What  added  to 
the  wonder  was>  that  all  the  linen  belonging  to  pri- 
vate persons^  which  had  been  washed  in  the  same 
water^  retained  it's  former  lustre.  And  as  a  priest 
was  washing  a  pig  in  that  part  of  the  port  caHed 
Cantharus^^  a  large  fish  seized  the  'hinder  parts, 
and  devoured  them  as  far  as  the  belly;  by  which 
the  g^s  plainly  announced^  that  they  would  lose 
the  lower  parts  of  the  city  next  the  sea^  and  pre- 
serve the  upper. 

The  garrison  commanded  byMenyllus  did  no 
kind  of  injury  to  the  citizens.  But  the  number 
.excluded  by  another  article  of  the  treaty^  on  ac- 
count of  their  poverty^  from  a  share  in  the  govern- 
ment was  upward  of  twelve  thousands  Such  of 
these,  as  remained  in  Athens,  appeared  to  be  in  a 
state  of  misery  and  disgrace;  and  thosewho  migrat- 
ed to  a  city  and  lands  in  Thrace,  assigned  them 
by  Antipater,  looked  upon  themselves  as  no  better 
than  a  conquered  people  transported  into  a  foreign 
country. 

The  death  of  Demosthenes  in  Calauria,  and 
that  of  Hyperides  at  Cleon»,  of  which  we  have 
given  an  account  in  another  place,  made  the  AtheJ 
nians  remember  Alexander  and  Philip  with  a 
regret  which  seemed  almost  inspired  by  affection^'. 

^  In  the  text  it  is  ty  xad«^  Tjfutvy '  ia  a  dean  part  of  the  har* 
bow.'  But  we  choose  to  receiTe  thecorrection,  which  Florent. 
Chrlatian  hasten  us,  in  his  notes  upon  Aristophanes*  comedy 
of  the  ^  Peace/  There  were  three  havens  in  the  Pineus^  the 
principal  of  which  was  cilled  ^  Caatharu :'  The  other  two 
were  the  Aphrodisittm,  and  the  Zenm.  The  passage  in  Aris* 
tophaues  is  : 

£v  mufouf  h  WttV<  KAvddtftt  Xi^ny  ; 

^  The  cruel  disposition  of  An(ipater,  who  hod  insisted  upon 
Demosthenes  andHjperides  being  given  up  to  his  rejengo^ 
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The  case  was  the  same  with  them  at  this  time^  un 
it  was  afterward  with  the  countryman  upon  Anti^ 
j^onus'  death.  Those  who  killed  that  prince  and 
reigned  in  his  stead  were  so  oppressive  and  tyran- 
nical^ that  a  Phrygian  peasant  who  was  digging 
the  ground^  being  asked  what  he  was  seeking^  re* 
plied  with  a  sigh,  *'  I  am  seeking  for  AntigcMius/' 
So  many  of  the  Athenilnsnow  expressedequal  con- 
cern, when  they  remembered  the  noble  and  generous 
turn  of  mind  in  those  kings,  and  how  easily  their 
anger  had  always  been  appeased:  whereas  Antipa- 
ijetj  who  endearoif red  to  conceal  his  power  under 
themaskof  a  private  man,  a  mean  habit,  and  a  plain 
diet,  was  infinitely  more  rigorous  to  those  under 
his  command,  and  in  fact  an  oppressor  and  a  ty- 
rant. Yet,  upon  Phocion's  request,  he  recalled 
many  persons  from  exile  ;  and  to  such,  as  he  did 
not  choose  to  restore  to  their  own  country,  hegrant- 
ed  a  commodious  situation  ;  for  instead  ^f  forcing 
them  tQ  reside  like  other  exiles,  beyoiid  the  Ce- 
raunian  mountains^  and  the  promontory  of  Tn- 
narus,  he  suffei^d  them  to  remain  in  Greece  and 
settle  in  Peloponnesus.r  Of  this  number  was  Ag- 
nonides,  the  informer. 

In  some  other  instances,  likewise,  he  governed 
with  equity.  He  directed  the  police  of  Athens 
in  a  just  and  moderate  manner  ;Taising  the  modest 
and  the  good  to  the  priAcipal  employments, 
and  excluding  the  uneasy  'and  the  seditious  from 
all  offices,  so  that  having  no  opportunity  to  excite 

»  I  .   . . 

made  the  conduct  of  Philip  aod  Ale](ander  cWparatiTeljr  ami* 
4ible,  Calauria  was  an  island  situated  at  ihe  ^xireipitj  of  t)ie 
Sarooiff  gui£ ;  Cleonae  a  ^iy  of  Argolls. 

!^  These  trere  an'  exjtosir^  xhaiq  of  wppntaiPf  ^9  £ipu;«8. 
Taenarus  was  a  cape  in  Laconia,  hod.  C.  Matapap,.near  which 
was  a  cave,  the  [TcBnarice  fauces  of  Yir$r  Gaor^.  iTt.  4&7y  sup* 
posed  to  be  the  eatranfie  to  the  inferasU  regions** 
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troubles^  the  spirit  of  faction  died  away :  and  he 
taught  them  by  little  and  little  to  love  the  coun* 
try,  4ind  apply  themselves  to  agriculture.  Observ* 
ing  that  Xenocrates  was  paying  the  stranger's 
tax,  he  proposed  to  give  him  his  freedom :  but  he 
refused  it,  saying;  '^  I  will  never  become  a 
**  member  of  that  government,  the  establish-* 
^'  raent  of  which  I  was  publicly  delegated  to 
^'  oppose," 

Menyllus  one  day  offered  Phocion  a  consider^ 
able  sum  of  money.  But  he  said,  ^^  Menyllus  is 
^^  not  a  greater  man  than  Alexander ;  neither  have 
I  greater  reason  now,  than  I  then  had,  to  receive 
a  present/'The  governor  pressed  him  to  take  it, 
at  least  for  his  son  Phociis ;  but  he  replied,  ^^  If 
'*  Phocus  becomes  sober;  his  father's  estate  will 
'^  be  sufficient  for  him  ;  and,  if  be  continues  disso«- 
"  lute,  nothing  will  be  so."  He  gave  Antipatef 
a  most  severe  answer,  when  he  wished  him  to  do 
something  inconsistent  with  his  probity.  ^^  Anti- 
^*  pater,''  said  he,  V  cannot  have  me  both  for  a 
^'  friend  and  a  flatterer/'  And  Antipater  himself 
used  to  remark,  ^'  I  have  two  friends  in  Athens, 
Phocion  and  Demades;  it  is  impossible  either 
to  influence  the  one,  or  to  satisfy  the  other/* 
Phocion  indeed  could  produce  his  poverty,  as  a 
proof  of  his  virtue ;  for,  though  be  had  so  often 
commanded  the  Athenian  armies,  and  had  been 
honoured  with  the  friendship  of  so  many  kings, 
he  grew  old  in  indigence ;  whereas  Demades  pa- 
raded with  his  wealth,  even  in  some  instances  of 
an  illegal  kind  :  for  there  was  a  law  at  Athens, 
that  no  foreigner  should  appear  in  the  chorusses 
tipon  the  stage  under  the  penalty  of  a  thousand 
drachmas,  to  be  paid  by  the  person  who. gave  the 
entertainment.  Yet  Demades  in  his  exhibition 
brought  forward  foreigner*  exclusively,  to  the 
number  of  a  hundred,  and  paid  the  thousand  drach-* 
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mas'  fine  for  each.     And   at  the  nuptialiof  his 
son   Demea  he  observed,    ^^    When    I   nmriied 
your  mother,  the  next  neighbour  hardly  knew 
it ;  but  to  the  expence    of  your    marriftgej 
kings  and  princes  are  contributors/' 
The  Athenians  were  continually  importuning 
Phocion  to  persuade  Antipater  to  withdraw  the 
garrison;  but  whether  it  was  tiiat  he.  despaired  of 
success,  or  rather  that  he  perceived  the   people, 
under  the   fear  of  that    rod,   more  sober    and 
submissive   to   government,  he   always  declined 
ihe  commission.     The  only  thing  which  he  asked 
and  obtained  of  Antipater  was,  that  the  money, 
which  the  Athenians  were  to  pay  for  the  charges 
of  the  war,  should  not  be  immediately  advanced, 
but  that  a  longer  term  should  be  granted.    The 
Athenians,  finding  that  Phocion  would  not  interfere 
in  the  affair  of  the  garrison,  applie^d  to  Deoiades, 
who   readily    undertook    it.       In    consequence 
<^f  this,  he  and  his  son  set  off  to  Macedon.      It 
should  ,seem,  his  evil   genius  led    him  thither  ; 
for  he  arrived  just  at  the  time  when  Antipater 
was  in  his  last  illness,  and  when  Cassander  (now 
absolute    master    of  every  thing)    had   inter- 
cepted a*  letter  written  by  Demades  to   Antigo* 
BUS  iu  Asia^  inviting  him  to  come  over  and  seize 
Greece  and  Macedon,  ^'  which,''  he  said,  ^'  hung 
^'  only  upon  an  old  rotten  stalk  :'V  so  he  con- 
temptuously stiled    Antipater.       Cassander^  no 
sooner  saw  him,  than  he  ordered  him  to  be  arrest- 
ed :  and  first  he  killed  his  son  before  his  eyes,  and 
so  near  him,  that  the  blood  spouted  upon  him^  and 
filled  his  bosom ;  after  which,  having  reproached 
him  with  his  ingratitude  and  perfidy,  he  stew  him 
likewise. 

Antipater,  a  little  before  .his  death,  had  appoints 
ed  Polyperchon  general,  and  given  Cassander  the 
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emnmand  of  a  thousand  men.  But  Caisaoder,  far 
from  being  satisfied  with  such  an  appointment^has- 
tened  to  sieze  the^^upreme  power;  and  immediate- 
ly despatched  Nicanor  to  take  the  command  of  the 
garrison  from  Menyllus^  and  to  secure  Munychia^ 
before  the  news  of  his  father's  death  should  have 
trantpired.  This  scheme  was  carried  into  execu- 
tion ;  and  a  few  days  afterward^  the  Athenians  be- 
ing informed  of  Antipater'sdeath  accused  Phocioa 
of  haying  been  privy  to  that  events  and  of  having 
ccmcealed  it  out  of  friendship  to  Nicanor.  Phoci- 
on^  however^  gavehi^lself  no  pain  about  it :  on  the 
contrary^  he  conversed  familiarly  with  Nicanor^ 
and  by  his  assiduities  not  only  rendered  him  kind 
and  obliging  to  the  Athenians^  but  inspired  him 
with  an  ambition  of  distinguishing  himself  by  ex- 
hibiting games  and  shows  to  the  people.  < 

In  the  mean  time  Polyperchon^  to  whom  the 
care  of  the  king's  person  had  been  committed  ^,  in 
order  to  countermine  Cassander  wrote  letters  to 
the   Athenians^  importing^  '^  That  the  king  re- 

stored  to  them  their  ancient  form  of  govern^ 

ment ;''  according.to  which^  all  the  people  had 
access  to  public  employments.  This  was  a  snare 
laid  for  Phoeion.  For  being  desirous,,  as  soon 
appeared  from  his  actions,  of  making  himself 
master  of  Athens,  he  was  sensible  that  he  could  nofr 
effect  anything  so  long  as  Phoeion  remained  in  the 
way.  He  saw  likewise,  that  his  expulsion.would 
be  no  difficult  task,  when  all  who  had  been  exclu- 
ded from  a  share  inthe  administration  were  re-ad- 
mitted, and  the  orators  and  public  informers  once 
more  in  possession  of  the  tribunals. 

As  these  letters  raised  great  commotions  among 

^  The  son  of  Alexander  by  Roxana,  who  was  yet  very 
young;  and  who  was  subsequently  with  his  mother,  &c.  put  to 
death  by  Cajsaadra^  see  the  Lifeof  Alezander,p,  3i4'.not,  ( 198.)* 
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tbe  people,  Nicanor  Tfas  desired  toispieak^  to 
them  upon  this  subject  ia  the  Pirasus ;  and  for 
that  purpose  Ibe  entered  their  assembljr,  truatia^ 
his  person  with  Phocion.  Dercyllus,  who  eom* 
inanded  for  the  king  in  the  adjacent  country,  laid 
a  scheme  to  seize  him;  btit  Nicanor  getting  time-* 
ly  information  of  his  project  guarded  against  it, 
and  soon  evinced  that  he  would  wreak  his  vengeance 
oa  the  city.  Upon  this,  Phocion  was  blamed  for 
halving  let  him  go,  when  he  had  him  in  his  hands^ 
but  he  answered  ;  '^He  could  confide  in^ioanor'n 
^^  promises,  and  saw  no  reason  to  suspe^  him  of 
*'  any  evil  design.  Be  the  issue  however,*'  he 
subjoined,  ^'  what  it  may,  I  had  rather  be  found 
f^  suffering,  than  doing  what  is  unjust/' 

This  answer  of  his,  if  we  examine  it  withre«> 
spect  to  himself  only>  will  appear  to  be  entirely 
the  result  of  fortitude  and  honour  ;.  but  when.we 
consider  that  he  hazarded  the  safety  of  his  eoun-* 
try,  and  (what  is  more  )  that  he  was  general  and 
first  magistrate,  I  know  not  whether  he  did  not 
violate  a  stronger  and  more  respectable  obligittion* 
It  is  in  vain  to  allege,  that  Phocion  was  afraid 
of  involving  Athens  in  a  war,  and  for  that  reasoa 
would  not  apprehend  Nicanor;  and  that  he 
only  urged  the  obligations  of  justice  and  good 
faith,  with  a  view  of  inducing  Nicanor  by  a  grate** 
ful  sense  of  such  behaviour  to  be  quietj  and  ab* 
stain  from  injuring  the  Athenians*  For  the  iruik 
is,  he  had  such  confidence  in  Nicanor,  that  whesL 
he  had  ai^eounts  brought  him  from  several  hand* 
of  his  designs  up<uithe  Piraeus,  of  bia  having  or* 
dered  a  body  of  mercenaries  to  Salamis,  apd  bribed 

^  ISTicanor  knew,  th^t  PoIyperchoB'5  ]^r^po«al  tp  restore  the 
cIcmQcracy  was  merely  a  snare,  and  lie  wished, tp  ppea  the  eyas 
of  th§  Athpnia,n6  to  his  designs.     See  Biod.  SlCi  f  Ti. 
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ioiiie  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Piradus^  he  would 
not  giv^  them  any  credit.  Nay^  when  Philo^ 
inedes  of  the  borough  of  Lampra  got  an  edict 
made^  that  all  the  Athenians  shouird  take  up 
arms  ami  obey  Phocion's  orders^  he  neyer  thought 
of  acting  upon  it>  till  Nicanor  had  brought  his 
troops  out  of  Munychia^  and  carried  his  trenches 
round  the  Pirasus.  He  would  then>  indeed^  have 
led  the  Athenians  against  him ;  but  by  this  tioie 
they  were  become  mutinous^  and  looked  upon  him 
with  contempt. 

At  that  juncture  arrived  Alexander  the  son  of 
Polyperchon  with  an  army,  under  pretence  of 
assisting  the  city  against  Nicanor ;  but  in  reality 
to  ayail  himself  of  it's  fatal  divisions^  and  to 
seize  it  if  possible  for  himself.  For  the  exiles  . 
who  entered  the  town  along  with  him^  the  for 
reigners,  and  the  citizens  who  had  been  stigma^- 
tised  as  infamous^  with  other  mean  people  resorted 
io  him ;  and  all  together  made  up  a  strange  disr 
orderly  ai^wmbly,  by  whose  suffrages  the  com- 
maiid  was  taken  from  Pbocion^  and  other  general^ 
appointed  in  his  stead :  And  had  not  Alexander  . 
been  seen  alone  near  the  walls  in  conference  with 
Nicanor^  and  by  repeated  interviews  given  the 
Athenians  cause  of  suspicion^  the  city  f^ould  iipt  * 
have  escaped  the  danger;  in  which  it  was  then 
involved.  The  orator  Agnonides  immediately 
singled  ottt  Phocion,  and  accuped  hi<n  of  treason; 
which  so  much  *  alarmed  CallisQadoii  i^nd  Peri- 
^lei^/that  they  fled  out  of  the  city.  Phocioip^ 
with  such  of  his  friends  as  still  adhered  to  him^  re- 
paired to  Polyperchon.    Solon  of  Platsess  and  Di- 

*  *  Pericles'  here,  looks  like  on  crroneonsTeading.  We  sub. 
iequcntly  find  not  *  Pericles^'  but  '  Chariclet,'  mentioned  along 
With  Callimedon ;  and  Charlcles  was  Phacion'$  son.in.ldw. 
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narchus  of  Corinth,  wbo   were  considered  Hie 
friends  and  confidents  of  Polyperchon^  out  of  re- 

fard  to  Phocion  desired  to  be  of  the  party.  But 
(inarchus  falling  ill  by  the  way^  they  w^re  obli- 
ged to  stop  many  days  at  Elatea^.  ,  In  the  mean 
time^  Archestratus  proposed  a  decree^  and  Agno* 
nides  got  it  passed^  that  deputies  should  be  sent 
to  Polyperchon  with  an  accusation  against  Pho- 
cion. 

The  two  particis  reached  Polyperchon  ^  at 
the  same  time^  as  he  was  upon  his  march  with 
the  king^  near  Pharuges^  a  town  of  Phocis  si- 
tuated at  the  foot  of  Mount  Acrorium,  now  call- 
ed  Oalate.  There  Polyperchon  placed  the  Mng 
under  a  golden  canopy^  and  his  friends  on  each 
side  of  him;  and  before  he  proceeded  to  any 
other  business^  issued  orders  that  Dinarchus 
should  be  put  to  the  torture^  and  afterward  des- 
patched. This  done^  he  gave  the  Athenians  au- 
dience. But  as  they  filled  the  place  with  noise 
and  tumult^  interrupting  each  other  with  mutual 
accusations  to  the  council,  Agnonides  pressed 
forward,  and  said ;  ^'  Put  us  all  into  one  cage,  and 
''send  us  back  to  Athens,  to  render  an  account 
'^  of  our  conduct.*'  The  king  laughed  at  the 
proposal;  but  the  Macedonians  who  attended 
upon  that  occasion,  and  th^  strangers  who  were 
drawn  thither  by  curiosity^  were  desirous  of 
hearing  the  cause  ;  and  therefore  made  signs  \x> 
the  deputies  to  argue  the  matter  there,  it  was 
far  from  being  conducted,  however,  with  impar- 

^  A  city  of  Phocis.* 

^  This  was  Arrhldseus,  the  nataral  son  of  Philip.  After 
some  of  Alexander's  generals  for  their  own  purposes  had  raised 
him  to  the  throne,  he  took  the  name  of  Philip,  and  reigned 
six  years  anda.few  months.  See  the  Life  of  Alexander^and  note 
aboTC  referred  to« 
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fialiiy.  Polyperchon  often  interrapted  Phocion^ 
who  Was  at  last  so  pfovoked^  that  he  struck  his 
staff  upon  the  ground^  and  would  srpeak  no  more. 
Hegemon  said,  "  Polyperchon  himself  could  bear 
*'  witnesstohis affectionate regardforthe people  ;"* 
and  that  general  answered,  ''  Do  you  come  hi- 
'' ther  to  slander  mc  before  the  king?*'  Upon 
this  the  king  started  up,  and  was  gomg  to  run 
Hegemon  through  with  his  spear;  hut  Poly-* 
perchon  prevented  him,  and  the  council  immedi* 
ately  broke  up. 

The  guards  then*surrounded  Phocion  and  his 
party,  except  a  few,  who  being  at  some  distance^ 
muffled  themselves  up  and  fled.  Clitus  carried 
the  prisoners  to  Athens,  under  colour  of  having 
them  tried  there,  but  in  reality  only  to  have 
them  put  to  death,  as  persons  already  ctftidem* 
ned.  The  manner  of  conducting  the  business 
matie  it  a  still  more  melancholy  scene.  The  pri* 
soners  were  carried  in  carts  through  the  Cerami- 
cus  to  the  theatre,  where  Clitus  shut  them  up 
till  the  Archons  had  assembled  the  people,  t  From 
this  assembly  neither  slaves,  nor  foreigners,  nor 
persons  stigmatised  as  infamous  were  excluded  ; 
the  tribunal  and  the  theatre  were  open  to  all. 
The  king's  letter  was  then  recitedj  the  purport  of 
which  was,  ''That  he  had  found  the  prisoners 
guilty  of  treason ;  but  that  he  left  it  to  the 
Athenians,  as  freemen  who  were  to  be  govern- 
ed by  their  own  laws,  to  pass  sentence  upon 
''them.*' 

At  the  same  time,  Clitus  presented  them  to  the 
people. .  The  best  of  the  citizens,  when  they  saw 
Phocion,  appeared  greatly  dejected,  and  covering 
their  faces  with  their  mantles  began  to  weep. 
One  of  them,  however,  had  the  courage  to  s^y, 
'^  Since  the  king  leaves  the  determination  of  so 
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''  impbrf  aAt  a  matter  to  the,  ppople^  it  would  be 
proper  to  commftnd  all  slftves  and  straugers  to 
depart/'  But  the  popul|E(ce^  instead  of  agree- 
ing to  that  motion^  cried  put^  ''  It  would  be 
"  much  more  proper  to  stone  all  the  favourers 
''  of  oligarchy^  all  the  enemies  of  the  people.*' 
After  which^  no  one  attempted  to  offer  any  thing 
in  Phocion's  behalf. ,  It  was  with  much  difficul- 
ty that  he  himself  got  permission  to  speak*  At 
last  silence  being  obtained^  he  said^  ^^  Do  you 
*'  design  to  take  a!way  my  life  unjustly,  or  just- 
"  ly  ?'*  Some  of  them  answering,  ^^  Justly  ;"  he 
said/'  How  can  you  know,  whether  it  will  be  justly 
^'  or  not,  if  you  do  not  hear  me  first  ?"  As  he 
did  not  however  find  them  in  the  l^ast.  inclined 
to  listen  to  him,  be  advanced  some  paces  forw^ard, 
ajEtd  slid :  '^  Citizens  of  Athens,  I  acjcnowledge 
^'  that  I  have  done  you  iojustice>  and  for  mj 
faults  in  the  administratiou  I  adjudge  myself 
guilty  of  death^^ ;  but  why  will  y9JU  put  to 
'^  death  these  men,  that  have  liever  iBgurcdjou?*' 
^'  Because,"  replied  the  populace,  ^'  they  are 
''  friends  to  you.'*  Upon  which  he  drew,  back^ 
and  resigned  himself  quietly  to  his  fate. 

Agnooides  then  read  the  decree,  which  he  had 
drawn  up :  according  to  this,  the  people  were  to 
pronounce  by  their  suffrages^  whether  the  prisour- 
ers  appeared  to  be  guilty  or  not ;  and,  if  guilty, 
they  were  to '.suffix  death.  When  the  decree  had 
been  read,  some  demanded  an  additional  clause 
foir  putting  Phocion  to  the  torture  before  ezccu^ 
Hon,  and  insisted  that  the  rack  and  it's  ipauagers 

^.  It  was  the  custom  for  the  person  accused  to.  lay  some  pe- 
nalty upon  hiiD^aK^  Pbocion  chose  tho  highe3t,  thinking  It 
might  serve  to  reconcile  tUe  Athenians  to  his  friend^;  but  he 
was  disappointed.  '    •  '       *      ' 
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should  be  immediately  idtrdduced.     But  Agno* 
nidesj  obsei'ving  Clitus  displeased  at  that  propo- 
sal^  and  looking  upoa  it  himself  as  a  barbarous 
and  detestable  thing,  said;  *'  When  we, take  that 
*'  villain  Callimedon^  let  us  put  him  to  the  tor* 
''  ture :  but  indeed^  my  fellow-citizens^  I  cannot 
'^  consent  that  Phocion  should  hare   such  bard 
*'  measure."     Upon  this^  one  of  the  better-dis-^ 
posed  Athenians  cried  out^  ^^  Thou  art  certainly 
^^  right;  for  if  we  torture  Phocion^  what  must 
*^  we  do  to  thee?"  There  was  however  hardly 
one  negative;,  when  the  sentence  of  death  was  pro- 
posed :  all  the  people  gave  their   voices  stand-*  ^ 
ing ;  and  sotne  of  them  even  crowned  themselves 
with  fiowlers,asif  it  had  been  a  matter  of  festivity. 
With  PhocioDk  there  were  Nicocles,  Thudippus^ 
H^emoQ^  and  Pythocles.     As  for  Demetrius  the 
Fhalecean>  Callimedon^Charicles,  and  some  others 
who  were  ab^entv  upoa  them  likewise  the  same 
sentence  was  pas^ted. 

After  the  assembly  was  dismissed^  the  convicts^ 
were  ordered  to  prison.     The  embraces  of  their 
friends  and  relations  melted  them  into  tears  ;  and 
they  alU  except  Phocion,  went  on  bewailing  their 
fate.    His  countenance  was  the  same^  as  when  the  . 
people  sent  him  out  to  command'their  armies^and 
the  behqlders  could  not  but  admire  his  invincible 
firiQiness  and  t^agnanimity.     Some  of  his  eoemies 
indeed  reviled  him  as  he  went  along^  iand  ope  of 
them  eVien  spit  in  his  face ;  upon  whieh  he  turn- 
ed if^  tfa^  magi«itrates,  and  said^    ^'  Wilt  no  body 
"correct  this    fellow's  rudeness?"  Thudippu^> 
when  he  saw  the  executioner  pounding  the  hem- 
lock^ began  to  lament  his  hard  fortune  in  sufferr- 
ing  i»igwl4y  on   Phocton's  accounts      "  What 
^^  thw/'  said  the  venerable  sage,  /'  does  it  not 
5-  OMtenit  JQU  to  die  with  Phocion  ?  "    OnC'  ofhis 
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friends  askinghim^whetheror  nothehad  any  ccmi'* 
mands  to  bis  son  ;  *^  Yes/'  said  he^  ^^  by  all  meaM 
*^  ie\\  bim  from  me^  to  forget  tbe  ill  treatment 
*•  wbich*^!  have  experienced  from  the  Atbenians/' 
And  wben  Nicocles^tbe  most  fiiitbful  of  his  friends,' 
entreated  that  he  would  let  him  drink  the  poison 
before  bim  ;  ''  This/'  saidbe^  ^'  Nicocles,  is  a  bard 
request^and  tbe  thing  must  give  me  great  unea** 
siness ;  bnt^  since  I  have  obligedyou  in  eTe* 
^'  xy  instance  through  life^  I  v?ill  do  tbe  same 
*^  still/' 

When  tjhej  came  all  to  drfnk^  tbe  quantity 
proved  insufficient;  and  the  executioner  refused 
to  prepare  more,  except  he  had  twelve  drachmas 
paid  him,  which  was  the  price  of  a  full  draught. 
As  this  occasioned  a  troublesome  delay,  Phocioa 
called  one  of  bis  friends*  and  said ;  *^  Since  one 
^^  cannot  die  gratis  at  Athens,  give  tbe  man  his 
*'  moiiey."  The  execution  occ^urred  on  tbe  nine- 
teenth day  of  Munychion,  when  there  wasaproccs- 
*  sion  of  horsemen  in  honour  of  Jupiter.  As  tbecaval- 
cade  passed  by,  some  took  off  their  chaplets  from 
their  heads  ;  others  shed  tears,  as  they  looked  at 
the  prison-doors ;.  and  all  who  had  not  hearts  en- 
tirely savage,  or  were  not  corrupted  by  rage  and 
envy,  considered  it  as  most  impious  not  to 
have  reprieved  them  at  loast  for  that  day,  and  so 
to  have  kept  the  city  during  it's  festival  unpol- 
luted. 

The  enemies  of  Phocion  however,  as  if  some- 
thing had  been  wanting  to  their  triumph,  procured 
an  order  that  his  body  should  not  be  suffered  to 
remain  within  tbe  bounds  of  Attica,  and  that  no 
Athenian  should  furnish  fire  for  the  funeral  pile. 
No  friend,  therefore,  durst  touch  it ;  but  one  Co- 
nopion,  who  lived  by  such  services,  for  a^sum  of 
money  carried  the  corpse  out  of  tbe  territories  of 
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|<leu»is/ftiid  .got  Are  for  |he  burniD^  pf  St  in 
ihfi^  of  Megarft.  A  voai9A  pf  Megara,  ;wlio 
luip|»i»oad  to  lasmt  at  ilh^  cerempny  |¥il^  ^r  inaid« 
49rTJi«t8;  rii^Qd  a  .Cfeaotaph  lUpoa  the  &{>ot,  and 
performed .  the  customary  libations.  The  imnea 
9he  gathered  up  carefully  into  her  lap^  carried 
tliMQ  hy  nigbt  4o  het  omn  (jjiouse;  and  ioterred 
tbem  (Under  the  hearth.  At  the  saoie  time^  she 
^us  2LfIdreiv'^d  the  domestic  gpjds ;  **  Ye  gjuar- 
"  dians  of  this  place,  to  yoi|  j[  cojpfixi^t  ^^e  ^e* 
mains  of  this  good  man.  Do  you  restore  them 
to  the  sepulchre  of  his  ancestors,  when  the 
'^  Athenians  shall  once  more  listen  to  the  dictates 
'^  of  wisdom." 

The  interval  was  not  long,  before  the  situation 
of  their  ajETairs  taught  t^em,  what  a  vigilant  ma* 
gistrate  and  guardiajuof  the  virtues  of  justice  an4 
sobriety  they  hkd  lost.  The  people  erected  his 
statue  in  brass,  and  buried  his  remains  attbe  pub«- 
lic  expense.  Agnonides,  his  principal  accuser,  they 
put  to  death,  in  consequence  of  a  specific  decree 
for  that  purpose.  Epicurus  and  Demophilus,  the 
other  two,  fled  from  Athens;  but  afterward  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Phocion's  son,  who  punished 
them  as  they  deserved.  This  son  of  his  was,  in 
other  respects,  a  worthless  man.  He  was  in  love 
with  a  slave,  who  belonged  to  a  trader  in  such 
matters;  and  happening  one  day  to  hear  The* 
odorus'  the  atheist  contend  in  the  Lycefnm, 
^'  That  if  it  be  no  shame  to  ransom  a  fri^d,  it 
'^  is  no  shame  to  redeem  a  mistress  ;'"  the  dis« 
course  was  so  flattering  to  his  passion,  that  he 
immediately  went  and  released  his  female  friend^. 

^  It  appears  from  the  ancient  comedy,  that  it  was  no  uncom« 
mon  thing  for  the  young  men  of  Athens  to  take  their  mistresses 
out  of  such  shops ;  and,  after  they  had  released  them  from  ser* 
titude,  to  marry  themi. 

VOL.  IV.  li 
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The  proceedings  against  Phocion  reminded  ile 
Greeks  of  those  against  Socrates^  as-  in  both  in- 
stances equally  unjust^  and  in  their'  consequences 
to  the  citj  where  they  took  place^  equally  calami- 
tous *^ 

•         .  •  1*  • 

r  *     . 

\ 

^  Socrates  liad  been  put  to   death  efghij.iwb  years  before. 

B.  C.  400.  (L.)  la  his  case,  hdwefer,  the  Athenians  showcxl 

j^reater  rcYerence  for  their  religious   rites,   by  reprieTing  tha 

illustrious  conyict  till  the  retura  of  their  sacred  vessel  from  U^a 

'  annual  foyageto  Delos.*        ^  '      '. 
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.    SUMMARY    . 

Birth  and  chccraeUr  of  Cato,    ffkpHrikuUr  dJspaatiQn :.  Firmntst  mnd  so/iditf* 
'-    He  rescitet  a  boyofltli  awn  Qge%     His  popularity  among  his  cth^evait:  Indigo 
:    natkn  at  S^llaU  cruelties  t  PriUrnal  affection.     He  sludiea  moral  and  jtoli" 
ikalphilowpky*    Hit  first  psiif  lie  harangue.    Ht.Urengihent  his  consiiiuhon 
,    by  laborious  exercise*    He  spends  partaj  his  nights  in  philosophical confereneeSp 
and  refuses  to  comply  xmth  the  .corrupt  fashion  of  his  limes.i   Marries  Atilia, 
Makes  his  first  campaign  under  Geilius  i  Re-establishes  discipline  in  the  troops 
under  his   command :    Visits  Athenodorus.      Funeral  honours  paid  by  htm 
to   bis  brother   Ceepio.      He  xnsits  Asia:    Hit  manner  of  travelling*      His 
adventure  at  Aniifith :  Rec^tion  by.Ptmpey.    He  returns  icing  Dmotarns* 
presents :  1$  elected  quastor.     His  rigorous  discharge  of  the  office.     He  has 
S^lla*s  bravoes  summoned  and  executed:     His  incKfatigable  diligence.    He 
purchases  an  account  of  the  public  expenditure  from  Sylla^s  time  to  his  own : 
Reuses  to  undertake  any  business  when  the  scna^  is  sitting.     Hit  great  repu- 
tation.    He  sett  out  for  Lucania,  but  returns  to  apply  fot  the  -iribuneship :  Snc- 
ceeds,  and  impeaches  Murena,  Supports  Cicero  in  the  affair  ofCaiiVmeU  conspU 
racy:  Determines  the  senate  to  inflict  capital  punishment  on  the  conspiratois, 
•  J[^$\stejr»att^  invfS,      Iff  declcires  that  he  will  never  let  Pompey  enter  armed 
injto ytkelcfty J  i  Intrepidly  attends  the  assembly  of    the    people.      Murena 
.  ^arrifs  him  off  into  the  JemplcDfC^stor^     Metellus,  disappoifted  of  hispurpqse^ 
eleparts  tojfiin  Pompty  in  Asia,     Cato  obtains  a  triumph  for  JaicuHus  :  R^'use^ 
toj^ive  Pompey  and  his  sort  his  two  nieces  in  marriage.    Combination  and 
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iniriguet  qf  Citsar  and  Pomppy,     CatOf  on  Cicetxi's  expOStulaliM,   takes  tie 
cath  in  favour  trfihe  Agraiian  law :  Arrested  hy  Cstsar^s  order,  and  immediately 
released  t  tent  to  Cyprus.    Jlis  prudent  advice  to  Ptolemy,  king  of  EgypU 
He  exposes  to  sale  the  furniture,  A'c.  of  that  prince:  Quarrels  mtk  Munatiusp 
and  is  reconciled  to  kim*     His  mode  of  conveying  home  the  publk  tteaiura* 
Honours  paid  him  on  lus  return*    He  opposes  Cmro  in  his  attempt  to  annul 
Clodiufs  tribunitialedkti:  Prevailt  on  Donutiu$  to  contest  the  oontulsk^  with 
Pompey  tnsl  Ceesar,  Solieitt  the  pr^tors/t^^  hut  without  success  y  Retiste  the 
Astfibution  lif  the  comtular  provineo9,  proposed  by  Trehonxiu.    His  fruitless 
representations  to  Pompey*    He  proposes  a  law  against  corrupt  elections*    De^ 
posit  made  hy  thf  cqndidatps,    Bnvy  excited  by  bis  virtue^    He  openly  accuses 
Pompey  (^sufidmg  to  absolute  power :  Gets  Favonius  elected  ^Rdtle,  and  indu" 
ees  him  to  introduce  sin^icity  into  his  theatrical  entertainments:  Moves,  that 
Pompey  should  be  created  so/«  consul.     His  in^rtial'  conduct  as  jud^e.     He 
ojfers  himself  for  the  consulship,  but  is  rejected;  Exposes  C^sar*s  designs  to 
the  tenate :  Advises  them  to' put  every  thing  into  Pompei^s  hands,  And  leaves 
Rome  with  him.    His  good  advice   to  Pompey:    Why  not  entrusted  with 
the  supreme  naoaleontmand.    PempeyU  victory  owing  to  Colons  harangue.  The 
,  *  dep6t  at  Dyrrhachium  left  in  his  eharge^fter  the  overthrow  at  Pharsalia,    He 
-  patset  efoer  into  Africa  /  joins  Sapio  and  Varus.  Undertaikos  the  command  and 
defence rfUtMa*    Receives  intelligemee  of  Scipio^s  defeat;  Encourages  his 
.  friemkvfiih  $om«  suocess,f(it  a  short  ^tisne.    Rejects  the  proposal  <if  eajtefkng 
offuHmg  to  the  sword  ike  inhMtanis  <if  Iftiea.    His  anxiety  for  the  oena4ors 
t^his  party.    He  refmos  oMintercessum  tei<^  TCeesar  in  his  favour  s  Seewree4ha 
escape  of  the  senators;  declines  Lucius  Ceesar's  ojfer  to  procure  kkspardmi: 
Discusses  many  questiont  in  philosophy  after  supper  ;  tn^irot for  ha  sword; 
Resents  the  attempts  made  to  reconcile  him  to  life  ;   Kills  Ai»u#{f.     Casku's 
iine  ohservaiion  en  hearing  qfhis  deatli.    Booth  of  Cato*s  son* 
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JL  HE  family  eiCsAo  had  iV$  6rst  lustra  asd  4n- 
tinctioB  from  his  ^eat grand-father^  Cato  theCen- 
«or,  a  man  whose  yirtue  (as  we  haye  obseryed 
in  his  Life)  ranked  him  with  persons  of  tfaeliigh* 
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^si  reputation  and  authority  in  Rome*  The  Uti^ 
eaa  Gato^  of  tlrhotn  -vrc  ar^  dow  speakings  ^vrat 
left  aii  orphan,  together  with  hin  brother  Cibpio 
and  his  sister  Porcia.  He  had  also  another  sistet 
called  Sertitia,  but  she  was  only  his  sister  by  the 
,  mother's  Side.^  These  orphans  were  brought  bp  ia 
the  house  of  Livius  Drusus  their  mother's  brother^ 
who  at  that  time  had  great  influence  in  the  aditii- 
nisttation :  an  influence  acq^uired  by  his  extraordi* 
nary  eloquence^  eminent  wisdom^  and  loftiness  of 
spirit^inwhicb  he  yied  with  the  best  of  the  Romans. 
Cato>  we  are  told^  from  his  infancy  discovered 
in  his  Yoice^  look,  and  very  diversions  a  firm- 
ness and  solidity,  which  neither  passion  nor  any 
thing  else  could  move«  He  pursued  all  his  ob** 
jects  with  a  vigour  far  above  his  years,  and  a  re-' 
solution  that  nothing  could  resist.  Those,  wh6 
were  inclined  to  flatter  him^ were  »ure  to  meet  wifll 

'  Cai6  the  Censor,  at  a  tbtj  late  ^riod  ia  Nfe,  oifirricA 
Salonis,  thi»  daughter  of  his  own  steward*  The  family 
from  that  second  Hiatch,  however,  flourished  when  that  derived 
from  the  first  became  extinct. 

The  genealogy,  to  which  reference  is  nmde  at  the  end  of 
the  Cea9or'i  life,  is  here  given  more  in  detail  from  ▲•  Oell.  siii.^ 
19. 

Cato  the  Censor 
1.  Wife — ^ A  ,     2.  Wi^e,  daughter  of  i^^Toniot 

1  \ 

Son,wlio4kabelbfttlii«f«l}ier    SiUoiiitoBS 

I  I '^ * 

|f.CatoNepoeK^>*A^U*C*^3S.  LueinsCttto     MartosOBtC6,triimile 

I  |^,..»  ..  ,    ■— /    His  wife  by  another  httslMuid 

Son,  whawas  iBdilt  A  Preto# 


/ ^ 


Cato,Jr.    Semlla,  Ci^o  Serviliil   Dr.        Pr. 
1  * AtUia  S.]MEarcia  |  [,    Lncullu*  Jtta.Silannf 

f)aughterBrut£iS  Son 
"Servilla  was  not  his  only  lister  by  the  mother's  side* 
There  were  three  of  th^n :  One,  the  mother  of  Brutus  who 
killed: Caesar;  another  married  to  LucuUus;  and  a  third  to 
Jimius  SifauAQS.  C«pioi  likewise,  was  his  brother  by  the  mo* 
therms  side.  « 
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a  fievere  repulse  ;  and  to  those^  T^tio  attempted  to 
intimidate  hira^  be  was  still  more  untractable. 
Scarcely  any  thing  could  make  bim  laugh^  and  it 
was  but  rarely  tbat  his  countenance  was  softened 
to  a  smile.  He  was  not  quickly  or  easily  moved  to 
anger  ;  but, his  resentment^  when  oace  excited^ 
was  far  from  placable. 

His  apprehension,  was  slow^  and  bis  learning 
came  with  difficulty,;  what  he  had  once  learned, 
hoiVeyer,  he  long  retained.  It  is,  indeed,  a  com-* 
mon  case  for  persons  of  quick  parts  to  have  weak 
memories,  butwbat  is  most  laboriously  gained  is 
always  best  preserved  ;  for  every  hard-*earned  ac* 
quisition  of  science  is  a  kind  of  annealing  upon  the 
mind.  '  The  inflexibility  of  If  is  disposition  seems, 
also>  to  ha  ye  retarded  his  progress  in  learning  \ 
For,  to  learn  is  to  submit  to  a  new  impression  ; 
imd  those  submit  the  most  easily,  who  have  ihe 
least  power  of  resistance.  Thus  the  young  are 
more  persuasible  than  the  old^  and  the  sick  than 
the  healthful ;  and,  in  general,  assent  is  most  ea- 
sily won  from  those,  who  are  least  able  to  find  ob- 
jections. Yet  Catois  said  to  have  been  very  obe- 
dient to  his  preceptor,  an4  to  have. done  what- 
ever he  was  enjoined  ;  only  he  would  always  in- 
quire the  reason,  and  ask  why  it  was  enjoined. 
His  preceptor  Sarpedon,  indeed  (for  that  was  his 
nanie)  was  a  man  ofengagingtnanners,  whocfiose 
rather  to  govern  by  reason,  than  by  violence. 

While  Cato  was  yet  a  child,  the  Italian  allies 
demanded  to  be  admitted  citizens  of  Rome.  Po- 
pedius  Silo,  a  man  of  great  name  as  a  soldier  and 
of  great  authority  among  his  people^  had  a  friend- 


'-*  .    '  f . 


*  *  ^  At;<7Wiro»,  *  rfow  to  bcticTe,V  is  the  common  reading';  but 
ii/'twwrov,  in'  whfch  w«  are  warranted  by  > ioiae  MSS.,.  agtee» 
letter  with  what  follows.  ''• '   '      " 
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ship  with  Qrusufty  ^nd  lodged  a  lodg  tiine  in  hi« 
house  during  this  application.  As  he  was  very 
familiar  with  the  childra}^  he  taid  \^  them  one 
day,  ''  Come,  my  good  children,  desire  your  uu^ 
^'  de  to  assist  us  in  our  solicitation  for  .this  free- 
'^  dom/'  Cacpio  smiled,  and  readily  gaye  his 
promise;  hot  Cato  made  no  answer.  And  as  he 
was.  observed  to  look  with  a  fixed  and  unkind  eye 
upon  the  strangers,  Popedius  continued ;  **  Aiid 
"  you,  my  little  man,  what  do  yo.if  say  ?  Won't 
you  give  your  guests  your  interest  with  your 
uncle,  as  well  as  your  brother  ?"  Cato  still 
refusing  to  answer,  and  appearing  by  his  silence 
and  his  looks  inclined  to  deny  the  request,  Pope^^ 
dius  took  him  to  the  window  and  threatened,  if 
he  would  not  promise,  to  throw  him  out.  This 
he  did  in  a  harsh  tone,  and  at  the  same  timegavjO 
him  several  shakes,  as  if  he  was  abopt  to  let  him 
fall.  But  as  the  child  bore  this  a  long  time 
without  any  marks  of  concern  «^r  appreheosioni 
Popedius  set  him  down,  and  whispered  to  his 
friends,  ^^  This  child  is  the  glory  of  Italy.  I 
*'  yerily  believe,  if  he. were  a  man,  that  we 
^'  should  not  get  a  single  vote^  among,  the  peo- 
^'  pie/'* 

At  another  time,  when  a  relation  invited  young 
Cato  with  other  children  to  celebrate  \m  birth-day, 
the  greatest  part  of  them  went  to  play  together 
in  a.  corner  of  the  house.  Their  play  was  to 
mimic  a  court  of  justice^  where  some  were  ac- 
cused in  form,  and  afterward  carried  to  prison.. 
One  of  them,  a  beautiful  boy,  being  condemned 

^  Cato  must  at  this  time  hare  been  under  four  years  of  age,, 
He  ^as  bom  B.C.  94.  and  Drususi  at  whose  hpuse  this  affair, 
took  place,  died  B.C.  9I.  (See  SuppL  Liy.  Ixxl.  34.) 

^  Children's  plays  are  often  taken  frofn  what  is  most  famiUar 
to  them.    In  other  GOuntrieS|  they  are  commonly  formed  upoa 
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wA  tfhtrt  idtf  by  tf  t*g^  Uf  in  A  e\oiH.  ciWeA 
©lit  i9  0«eo;  wb#,  i»  iOSn  tiif  h«!  tfA*;^rtrto4 
vbat  tK*  ilk^tiftr  iras,  ttiW  i^  th*  dod^,  anfl  riii^- 
ing-away  ihdie  wHd  Atobd  IHetfe  is  ^trarcb  itt^ 
arttft wp^  to  d|>^«Sfe  bfifi,  €artied  (rtf  m  ttiM 
mt)  went  hdiii*  in  MegHt,  mM  of  tlie  cMf rftcn 

Tlr««4  things  gaitfed  kiitt  |reit  ifepdttiJtti,  rff 
iwhicB  th^fofftfwiflg  it  «tf  eStrididiiWft  hislattiie  -' 
"WhiA  Sf lift  wfeb^d  te  exhibit  d  idu^iWirieiii  o# 
Iwifys,  ^hick  gawby  tbefiifiAi^  <tf  Tfoy/  kid  is 
botekte^ld  ai  a  9ii6f«d  eitbibftibtt,  fie  i^tlecfe^lHro 
VatndA  afjmhg  f6«ttefflfe#,  tfo^  i^ii^drftfem  t^tf 
e*|rtiwn»:  ope  of  these  tWy  caiil/  acc«pt6d,  6tf 
icebmrt  wf  hffe  freiftg  lh«  Sofe  8f  9yif4'*wlte,  Mfe- 
t*n4;  hot  the  d<!h«f  fltfinfid  Seif  jii,  {WdWff"fe^6  w4i 
iwpbew  «o  Ponfp^y  tfeg  Gfeat,  fb*y  al^dttii^Jif 

biiiki  Sjrlk  thai  i»kin^  mm,  "  Wfi6m  rfr#f 
"  WWWltt  hate?"    «he^  «8aif!*fli6tisly  drtfetf  6toL 

Ctttor  add  I«»t6s  hiifi«W  rt«*l/tifeMiJd  ibi 
lon<»tif  t»  lifei,  «rf  a  B^y  «f  3i<p«rW>  harts 

Ttt*  fl-iendshifi,  wbitb  bad  stfBWifed  btiH^n 
Syllft  atift  tbfe  fiitbef  <tf  Cdtoi  iiidftcitl  hiift  idiftc- 
times  to  send  for  the  young  map  and  bis  b»6'{W 

€OutU  of  justice,  the  cdmimmd  of  krMt^  Motf^  hioS^u 
^QDs^jitd  m  la^r  times  the  statte  of  eifipBron*.    SnetamM 

Crtfepihui  (tfie  iotr  6#  Pd^pMJ  to  be^  t/ir5wn  into  tlie  sea! 
becans^^e  wsis  slid  t6  ddli^f » j^ljfys  tff  tM  l4st.A^«,miS 
li|d;  (Ner.xxxT.) 

the  iDTention  of  this  game  is,  generally  ascribed  to  Am. 
canms.     It  was  celebrated .  in  the  public  circus  by  eomdMes 

itf^tifeffl.  T^if  ^ere  chosdn,  for  the  most  parL  out  of  the 
noblestfamWfeJ  in  Rome.  See  ab  excellent  descriptiod  of  it. 
Virg,  jEii,  V.  545 — o03« 
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Cftpio^  aiid  to  conTerse  fantiliaf  ly  ivith  tbem ;  a 
faydur,  which  onaceouot  of  his  digtrityha  coiifert» 
red  upon  Tery  few.  Sarpedon  thinking  such  aa 
intercourse  a  great  adrantage  to  his  scbolaf^ 
both  in  point  of  honour  and  dftfety^  often  took 
Cato  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  dictator*  Sylla*a 
boose  at  that  time  looked  like  nothing  but  a 

J  lace  of  executiohs,  such  were  the  nuifibers  of 
eople  there  tortured,  and  put  t6  death.  Cato 
whd  was  now  id  his  fourteedth  year,  teeing  the 
beads  of  many  illustrious  personages  carried  out^ 
and  obterying  that  the  by*standers  sighed  in  se^ 
etet  at  these  scenes  of  bloody  inquired  of  his  pre** 
ceptor^  *'  Why  sontfebodjr  did  not  kill  thi^ 
^'  flotan  ?"  "  Beeausoi*'  be  replied, ''  theV  fear  hiM 
''  m^e  than  they  hate  him/'  "  Why  then/'  said 
Cato  '^dom'tyou  giye  nie  asword;  that  I  may  kill 
*^  hhn,  and  deliyer  my  Country  from  slayefy?" 
When  Sarpedon  heard  stieh  a  speech  from  the  boy^ 
aAd  saw  with  what  astern  and  angry  look  heiitter^i' 
ed  it/  be  was  gttetly  alariiied,  and  watched  hinh 
narrowly  aKterlyardi  to  preyedt  his  attemptiilg 
aqrme  rash  actiim. 

When  he  was  yet  but  a  ehild>  he  was  asked  one 
Akf,  ''  Whom  he  loyed  nioit  i"  and  he  answer* 
ed>  '^  His  brother/'  Tb6  iivqui^er  then  asked 
him,  ^'  Whom  be  loyed  next  ?''dnd  again  he  said^ 
'1  His  brother  /'  ''  Wbote  in  the  third  place  ?'* 
and  hid  repiy  was  still,  *'  His  brother/'  and 
so  on,  till  he  discontinued  his  questions^ 
This  affectioil  increased  with  his  years;  dp 
that  when  he  was  twenty  years  old^  if  he  supped, 
if^  he  went  out  into  the  country,  if  he  appeared 
in  the  Forum,  Caspio  must  be  with  him.  But  be 
woilld  not  Dhake  use  of  perfumes,  as  Caspio  did  : 
thfe  ^htili^  CdUTsfe  of  his  life,  indeed, was  stt-ict  and 
austere ;  So  that,  when  C^pio  wad    sometimes 
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cominended  for  bis  temperance  and  sobriety^  be 
M^ould  say,  ''  I  may  have  some  claim  to  these 
virlues,  as  compared  witb  other  men ;  buti 
ivhen  I  compare  myself  with  Cato^  I  seem  a 
^'  mere  Sippius/'  This  was  the  name  of  a  person^ 
notoriously  eifeminate  and  luxurious. 

After  Cato  bad  been   appointed  to  the  priest^ 
hood   of  Apollo^  be  changed  his  dwellings  and 
took    hi«   share  of .  the   paternal  estate^  which 
amounted  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  talents.     But^ 
though  his  fortune  was  so  considerable^  his  man* 
ner  of  living  was  more  frugal  and  simple    than 
erer.     He  formed  a   particular  connection  with 
Antipater  of  Tyre^    the  Stoic  philosopher  ;  and 
the  knowledge^  which  he  was  the  most  studious 
of  acquiring,  was  the  moral  and  the  political, 
^e  was  carried  to  every  yirtue  by  an  impulse  like 
that  of  inspiration ;    but  his  principal  attach* 
mentwas  to  justice^  and  justice  of  that  seyere 
and  inflexible  kind^  which  is  not  to-be  moved  by 
favoiir  or  compassion  '^.     He  cultivated^  also,  the 
eloquence  suited  to  popular  assemblies.;  for>  aata 
a  great  city  there  should  be  an  extraordinary 
aupply  for  war^  so  in  the  political  phitosophy  he 
thought  there  should  be  a  provision  for  trouble- 
some times.     Yet  he  did  not  declaim  before  com- 
pany^ nor  go  to  hear  the  exercises  of  other  young 
'men.     And  when  one  of  his  friends  said^  ^'  Gat0^ 
^^  the  worl4  finds  fault  with  your  silence  ;'*.  he  an- 
swered^   *'  No  matter,   so  long  as  it  does  not 
*'  find  fault  with  my  life.     I  shall  begin  to  speak^ 

''Cicero,  in  his  oration  for  Murenii.  gires  U!$  &  fine  saHfe 
upon  those  maxims  of  the  stoics,  whi6h  Cato  made  Ihe  rule  of 
.hi9;life,.and  which  .(as  he,  obserfe^)  were.onlj  fit.  to  flpailah 
within  the  Portico.  .  That  sect  indeed,  by  the  .f  Jgpur  of  their 
maxims,  exemplified  ihesummumjus  summa  injuria* 
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^'  ^heh  I  can  avoid  speaking  things^  tbat'don'i 
"  deserte  to  be  heard/' 

•  In  the  public  hail  trailed  the  Porcian^  which 
wa&built  by  old  Cato  in  his  censorships  the  tri- 
bunes of  the  people  used  to  hold  their  court.  And 
as  there  was  a  pillar  which  incommoded  their 
benches^  they  resolved  either  to  remove  it  to  a  dis» 
iancCj  or  to  take  it  entirely  away.  This  was.  the 
first  thing,  that  drew  Cato  to  the  rostra^  and  even 
then  it  was  against  his  inclination.  He  eflSectually, 
however,  opposed  the  design,  and  gave  an  admir** 
able  specimen  both  of  his  eloquence  and  his  spirit. 
For  there  was  nothing  of  youthful  sallies,  or  fini- 
cal affectation  in  his  oratory;  all  was  rough,  and 
sensible.and  strong.  Nevertheless,  amidstthe  short 
aad  solid  turn  of  tne  sentmces,  there  was  a  grace 
that  engaged  the  ear;  and  ivith  the  gravity^ 
which  might  be  expected  from  bis  manners,  there 
was  something  of  humour  and  raillery  ihtermixedj 
which  had  a  most  agreeable  effect.  His  voice  was 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  such  a  multitude  of 
people,  and  his  strength  of  utterance  was  so  pow- 
erful- and  inexhaustible^  that  he  often  spoke  a 
whole  day  without  being  tired.    . 

After  he  had  gained  his  cause,  he  returned  to 
his  former  studies  and  silence.  To  strengthen  his 
constitution,  he  used  the  most  laborious  exercise. 
He  accustomed  himself  to  go  bare-headed  in  the 
hottest  and  coldest  weather^-  and  travelled  on  foot 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  His  friends  who  tra- 
velled with  him  made  use  of  horses,  and  he  joined 
somcttimes  one  and  sometimes  another  for  con  ver- 
nation, as  he  went  along.  In  times  of  sickness,  his 
patience  and  abstinence  were  extraordinaRy^  If 
he  happened  to  have  a  fever,  he  ^^^mt  the  whole 
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day  alone^  6ttfteting  no  f^^fsoti  to  apprdadh  fiitri, 
till  he  found  a  sensible  change  fat  the  bettef . 

AttBt^tiMinmenU,  th^y  threw  the  Aite  fbr  the 
ehoicjB  of  the  iiie»des ;  and  if  Cato  Idi^t  th^  if  sit 
choice^  hu  ftlend^  gen^falljr  offered  ittoBim^  htti 
he  always  refudl^dit;  "  Yehm\"  said  he,  ''  for- 
bids/' At  flr^tyhe  U9^dt6  rii^ffdm  table  tflethur- 

mg  drtLUk  once ;  but  in  pfoe^^ft  t^f  time  be  CaiM  Up 
Imedrmking,  tfnd  Would  ^dtttetidf^s  ^p«jtid  the 
whole  flight  oter  his  wifi«^  Ili^  frti^tids  eicufted 
him  by  saying,  ''  Tbut  the  buiitf^si  of  tli«  tstuU 
'^  6ttipil«ryed  him  thtclughout  th«  dfly^  Md  leH  btm 
^'  no  tione  for  coirtisriatioil,  tetfd  th^ref^A  h« 
^'  passed  ^ift  evtoingdilidis^mn'sfe  with  the  pitikso-' 
^'  ^beri/'  Ahd,  When  mt  Meifir»iM  ddd  bi  oom^ 
pany,  ^  That  Cato  spMt  whok  flights  iii  dtifik- 
"  ing  j"  €kero  retort^,  *'  Brit  j^ott  edrtiMrt  teyj 
'^  that  h«  sp«tids  wh6le  dayn  ifi  gaiftrng; '' 

Gito  daw  thai  1^  g^eat  refe#tllatiol&  wae(  Wftfititig 
in  the  Maimers  and  eusto^S  of  his  cdiiMfy^  and 
for  that  rtfasoil  he  deteritoiiied  td  Appose  tbe  edr^ 
rnpt  fasbidiis,  whieh  theA  pfetiaii«d.    He  observ^ 

i^d,  for  ittstancei  that  the  riijbest  and  brightest 
purple  was  the  mdst  Wott)^  atid  therefdre  he 
Weii^t  itt  black.  Nay,  be  dften  appeared  in 
publie  after  dinner,  bare-foot«d  tod  withdUt  Mi 
gowa.    N<>ti  that  he  ftffeeted  tdr  be  talked  iit&t 

tb&t  Sirignlaritjr ;  but  he  did  it  by  Way  ^  kuM^ 

iflg  tdbe  aihatned  of  n6thin^  but  what  was  renlly 

^  I'h^  most  faTOurable  cast  upon  the  dice  was  called  ^  Venus.* 
(LO'l'oihistioracealludes.Od.  iv.l^  ill.  Tii.^i.;  ufioftl^hieh 
hitter  ittssage  Cra^^tritid  in^atths  tifl^iVt  talario  /ti(foj  ^  t§M^  ^mu 
t&rni$.  tpaaHMty  >  fHUB  *^ai  qumtdo  nngnli  tali  divena  onihi 
4tpp4r<fbani  /  igf «i#r^  ip  tes8erari6  hido  iriius  imm^  ludekani^ 
ei  nurnerus  ier  sertariut  summu8  ^ratjactui  vtl  ^  reHtU*^  Sea 
41  fori&er  note^  • 
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tbamrful^  mmI  not  to  reg^d  inrhat  depended  only 
on  the  estunation  of  the  world.' 

A  large  eistate  falling  to'faim  by  the  death  of  a 
cousin-german  of  the  same  name^  he  converted  it 
into  money^  to  the  amount  of  a  hundred  talents  ; 
and>  when  any  of  his  fri^ids  wished  to  borrow  a 
aum^  he  lent  it  to  them  without  interest.  If  he 
could  not  otherwise  supply  them^he  suffered  even 
hi%  own  land  an4  alaves  to  be  mortgaged  for  thea 
to  the  treasury. 

He  never  knew  any  wpman  before  his  mar^ 
iriage ;  and  when  fae  thought  himself  of  a  proper 
age  for  that  state^  fae  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
L«pida,  wlio  bad^  before  been  contracted  to  Me-* 
telltts  Scipioi:  but  upon  8cipio's  having  broken  hie 
engagement  was  then   at    liberty.      Before  tbe 
apiM'rMi^  however  oould  take  place^rSeipio  repent- 
ed,  and  by  his  unremitttnjg  assiduities  recovered 
ttibe  lady's  Mvour.     Provoke4  atthis  ili-tf  eatment^ 
Cato  wished   to  apply  to  the  laws  for  redress ; 
«nd.aa  \ii»  friends  c^ver-ruled  him  in  that  re»pect^ 
5ontliftil  reseatment  impelled  him  to   write  some 
Lambios against ^cipio^  wi»icfa  had  all  the  keenness 
of  Arcbiloohus^^  without  his  indelicate  scurri*- 
Jity. 

After  this,  he  married  Atilia  the  dptu^hter  of 
SoroHUSj  who  was  .the  fiiHst^  font  not  the  only  wo«- 
«iian  lie  ewr  knew.     In  this  respeot  l4elius>  the 


**  This  principle,  liowerer,  he  carried  too  #isrx  and  4here  .an 
few  things  wfaieh  youth  should  be  more  carefuHj  taiight  to  dis» 
tinguish  tb^n  what  is  essentially  vicious,  and  what  may  i>e  iiioo* 
tamtly  foHowed  in^tfae  usages  of  the  world  .^ 

'^  This  sarcastic  writer,  by  his  verses  drore  Lycambes,  of 
whose  daughter  he  had  b^een  4lsa^polnfed  in  marriage,  to  hang 
blttself.  "See  H^.  Rp.  I.  ^.  21^.,  A.  P.  79.  He  was  nearly 
contemporary  with  llomulas.* 
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friend  of  Scipio  Africanus^  was  happier  than  he;^^ 
for  in  the  course  of  a  long  life  he  had  only 
one  wife^  and  no  intercourse  with  any  other  wo- 
man. 

In  the  Servile  War,  ^^  I  mean  that  \vith  Sparta- 
jcuSj  Gellius  was  general ;  and  Cato  served  in  it 
as  a  volunteer^  for  the  sake  of  his  brother  Csepio, 
who  was  at  that  time  a  tribune:  but  he  could  not 
distinguish  his  vivacitj  and  courage  as  be  wished^ 
because  the  war  was  ill  conducted.     Amidst  the 
effeminacy  and  luxury  however  which,  thea  pre- 
vailed in  thearmy^  he  paid  so  m^ch  regai^d  ^o  dis- 
cipline^ and  when  occasion  served  behaved  with 
80  much  spirit  and  valour^  as  well  as  coolness  and 
capacity,  that.he  «tppeared  in.no  degree  inferior 
to   Gato  the  Censor.     Gellius  made  him  an  offer 
of  distinguished  militar j^'  rewards^  and  honours* 
but  he  would  not  accept  lor  allow  of  them :  ^'  I 
have  done  nothing,''  said  he^  'Hhat  deserves 
^' such  notice/*        .  -  .  ? 

These  things  macle  htm  pass  for  a  man  of  a 
strange  and  singular,  turii*  Besides^  when  a 
law  was  enacted,  thit  mo  man  who  solicited  any 
office  should  take  nomenclatoirs  ^^  along  .  with 
him,  he  was  the  only  one  that  obejyed  it;  foij, 
when  he  applied  fot^i  tribime's  commission  in  the 
army,  he  had  pre  violi^ly  made  himself  master,  of 
the  namesL of  all  th/B  citizens.  Yet f orthis^  he  wa« 
envied,  even  by  those  by  whom  he  was  praised 

^^  Plutarch  s^sois  to  us  to  \9y,^  &poke^  thus  feelingly,  from 
his  owQ  experiencei  of  the  happiiiess  of  the  conjugal  coaoectida 
iong  continued/with  an  affer.tipnate  wife. 

"B.C.  73— 71.  See  the  Life  of  Crassas,  vol.  III.  p.423L 
not.  (13.) 

Quifodiat  latit^^  ^  et\  cogat  irampondisra  dextr^m.^ 
Forrigere. *  .       Hor,  JSp*  I.  v'u  6(U 

Yet  Cicero  (pro  Muren.  xxxti.)  charges  Cato  with  haviog^ 
Jbis  pomenclator  I  Quid^  quoi  habes  nomenclaiorem  I 
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\ipon  the  occasion.  Tlie  more  th^y  considered 
the  excellence  of  his  conduct,  the  mbre  pain  it 
gave  thera  to  think  how  hard  it  >>ras '-  to  imitate. 

With  a  tribune's  commission  he  was  sent  into 
Macedon,  where  Rubrius  the  praetor  ha:d  the 
command.  His  wife,  upon  his  departure,  was 
in  great  distress  ;  and  we  are  told  that  Muna- 
tius,  one  of  his  friends,  in  order  to  comfort  her, 
said,  '^  Cheerly,  Atilia  ;  I  will  take  care  of  your 
"husband."  '^  By  all  itneans,"  answered 'Cato. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  day's  march;  after  they 
had  supped,he  observed,  "  Come,  Miitiatius,  thjrt 
*'  jou  tiiay  the   better  perform  your   promise  to 

Atilia, .you  shall  not  leave  me  either  day  or 

night/'  ItL  consequence  of  v^hicb/  he  or- 
dered two  beds  in  his  own  tent,  and  made  a  plea- 
sant improvement  upon  the  matter;  for'  a:s  Mu- 
natixis  always  slept  by  him^  it  was  liot  he  that 
took  care  of  Cato,  but  Gato  who  took  care  of 
him. 

Cato  carried  along  with  him  fifteen  slaves,  two 
freedmen,  and  four  of  his,  friends.  -  [These  rode 
on  horseback,  and  he  always  went  oh  foot ;  yet 
he  kept  up  with  them,  and  conversed  with  them 
by  turns.  When  he  joined  the  army,  which 
consisted  of  several  legions,  Riibri^is  gave  him 
the  command  of  one.  In  this  post,  he  thought 
it  nothing  great  or  extraordinary  to  1)e  distin- 
guished singly  by  his  own  virtue;  it  was  his 
ambition  to  make  alt  the  troops,  that  were  under 
his  care,  like  himself.  With  this  view,  he  les- 
sened nothing  of  that  authority  which  might  in- 
spire fear,  but  he  called  in  the  support  of  rea- 
son to  it's  assistance.  By  instruction  and  per- 
suasion, as  well  as  by  rewards  and  ptinishments,he 
formed  them  so  well,  thatit  was  hard  to  say  whe- 
ther his  troops  were  more  peaceable  or  more  war- 
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lU^e,  were  Taliaot  or  more  ju$t.  Tliey 
^r^•dful  to  tl^eir  epemies^  ami  CQUfrteoijUB  to  theif 
allies ;  afraid  to  do  fi  dishonoiijr4.|)Ia  thiog^  ftn4 
fearing  i»ot)iiiig  in  pursuit  of  howst  pr;^i3e. 

Heqce^  thoiMgh  hpupur  uiaA  faoie  were  fj^at  his 
objects^  they  flowed  in  ppoQ^jm ;  be  w.as  held  j^| 
universal  e^taem^  And  ^d  tjie  entire  possea^M^n^ 
his  soldiers'  hearts.  For^  lyhaiiever  he  comvo^n^ 
ided  others  tQ  dpj  he  was  t^e  lirsjt  to  4o  himse)f. 
In  hisdres9>  liis  nuumeir  of  liyyig,  and  his  m^ck- 
f  ufig,  be  refiembM  the  private  mpi^e  {l^an  the   off- 

I  'Cejr ;  an^  at  the  same  time  in  Tirtye^  in  dignity  gf 

I  mindj  HOd  in  sti:engt|i  *of  eloqCiepce  he  fgir  e?Cp^d-^ 

I  ed  all  that  ha^d'  the  aanpe  of  ee^er^.     jBjr  these 

meaos^  he  jps^si^y  gpined  the  ^Jfectioiif  of  bis 
I  troops.     At)d  indeed  virjtiae  4oes  ypt  atfrji^t  j^x^fr 

tation^  ejEcept  tiie  pev^n  who  gii'es  ^e  p^tter^ 
he  belpvf^^  Its  w*Jl  ^  estecffaed.  TtpRe^  wh? 
praise  goQ^  ,nien  ^ilJiput  Jpying  tjtienji,  eply  pay  p 
respect  to  their  name^  but  do  not  sincerely  ad|siirie 
their  virt^ie^  nor  have  ^py  incjkin^iop  to  fol^oyr 
their  e3:i^i9>p](e. 

At  that  iiflne  there  live4  &t  P^g^Nop^Us  Jtt  Stpip 
philosoplier^  9{ip?ed  Atl^^QO^or^is  ^d  ^vr^]\|E)|q^^ 
CordiyUp^  ip  high  repptfttiofn  for  |i;s  kpo^ledg)^* 
He  WW  »ow,^Pwn  ojd,  anj^  ha4  ^9g  fepw^  ^ 
«ppUc%tipps  of  piriiKes  f^d  other  gKeat  mep^  ysfjfp 
wished  to  ^>aw  him  tp  t^eir  ^purtS;  and  <Mpre;r$^ 
him  their  frie^d^hip  .^d  very  cpiji3it|erabJb^  f^p* 
pointmej(Lt?.  Cato  thence  eopc^luded^  thftt  At  pf)|^l(l 
be  iq  vaip  tp  write  qf  send  fi^y  ;p;i|;ssei\ger  to  ^Vjff} 
wd  ,^s  the  h7^9g^yp  hi|u  ^eave  ;o£  /^sep?^  %  %wp ' 
mpntbs,  hjB  aaiied  to  Asi^  ftn4  .^^ppUed  tP  hjW  (V 
pprspp^  in  xjflnfi^ce  *hat  1^  AccpivpUsfcfnfipts 
would  carry  Jtus  point.  J^c^pT^^g\Jf,  J?y  hi?;W- 
gpwept9\pp4  tUexl>ArW3  of  ihv  ^WJ^i^Htn  (M 
drew  hiw  frpw  Wspurpp^^^^p^.VwgJI^.hs^ 
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Vfith  hi^  io  ihi  camp*  as  bappy  ad4  as  jprb'ika 
«if  this  success,  as  if  fte  hid  made  a  inbre  vftniabli^ 
(iifttMlii>^,  bi  perfofin^d  a  more  g*lori6us  expToii 
ihm  tifds6  of  Pom])^y  iM  tucullu^,  \rho  wei-'^ 
fh^ii  subduing  ih6  ui-ovintids  &trd  kingdoms,  ot 
the  east.  .    ,  ' 

While  h*  wasitltfttliR  artfi/iri  TVEdcfedofj,  h« 
received  infoYftiaeiiOtir  bj  \htibt  thii'  Ui  hr<>ihet 
Ctfepio  hAd  ftllto  sic^  ai  iBmts^  in  thMte.  T)ih 
seal  ^aseiiremelyrOii^H,  itti  Ad.lar^e  'vb^i^  cduta 
b«  |i)rocttred.  He  Teritured  h6\Veter  io  saif  froioi 
^fiesstblotiica  in  ft.smalf  pas&a^e-b'ot^i  ^ith  tw'^ 
friends  and  thrte  set.vinf  s,  ana  idtviffff  4fef  y  nar- 
iq^iy  escaped  drd\^riifr^,  dfrj^e^  «\Sihui  jusi 
aftfer  C«pio  e'xpirfed..  iTjiySnifiil  «fcc4sioft/Ci*6 
sh«^«d  th^  ieitnhmy  pf  x  ^oih^,  rather  iUeiA 
the  fortitude  of  d  ^ft<fs6ptet:  li^',  ^^pt,  lii 
grei^ned,  be.emb^adea  ihe  oeatf  McfV;  ind,  be- 
mt/  tli^eM  anid  6W  t6ieeils  of'  the  deepest 
loiWvi,  ^e  expended  vast  ^m's  fipon  M^filinjbrUr. 
^h«-  spi^e^  ahd'  iith  fob^s  ihdt  if'^ie  Wtfrnt  ^iitt 
]>im  weri^yert  co$tTy,  and  he  ^f^cW  a'.itidHiimeht 
fdf  him  of  ThdsiaA  ttt^bp  ia  ifa^f'oi-.i/i^  at  MhWjt 
ifhich  amounted  io  if6t  Idii  th'dii'  ^iihi  taletits': 


^ .^ llity 

«H^tionS  of  pleasik'c(,  df  i^rif6¥>  ktid'of  itii^ortunity. 
he  h^d  gr^a!t  Uti^'^tAt^f^  ind  ^^osWititfiti  hii  niLi 

^  lE^vii^holi.  finojwaj  sitilftt^iti^V'  t1iQ^itd)rU  mouth  6/ the 
Httfertiis  ;  Th^salcteicay  mtiitiitoiia  BM6w,'  irasr  8  MbcedoriUiii 
city, anciently  called  Th^noa^  ^Abii  iS«hiiiaEi)'fiitlpa>TiiferWiS^ 
gnif;  sndThasus  hod,  tWi{^.  or  ,TasfliO|  a^,  (island  celtblr&ted 
for  it's  quairies  of  Tariega^d*  marble,  opposite  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Nessns  off  jthe  southQra  cpast  of  TIifMe*  ;.(See  FUd.  H* 

N.xxxYi.  C.)*  "   '  ' 
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tare.  Many  cities  and  princes  sent  presents  of 
considerable  value,  in  order  to  do  honour  to  his 
obsequies^  but  he  would  not  accept  any  thing  in 
money.  All  that  he  would  receive  were  spices  and 
stuffs^  and  those  too  only  on  condition  of  paying 
their  price. 

'He  was  left  eo*heir  with  Ciepio's  daughter  ta 
jhis  estate  ;  but  when  they  came  to  divide  it,  ha 
would  not  charge  any  part  of  the  funeral  expences 
ito  her  account.  Yet  though  he  acted  so  honour-^ 
ably  in  that  affair^  and  continued  in  the  same 
upright  path^  there  was  one^^  who  scrupled  not 
to  assert,  that  he  passed  his  brother's  ashes 
through  a  sieve,  in  search  of  the  gold  that  might 
have  been  melted  down.  Surely  that  writer 
thought  himself  abov^  being  called  to  any  ac- 
jpount  for  his  pen,  as  well  as  for  bis  sword  !     - 

Upon  the  expiration  of  his  commission,  Cato 
was  honoured,  at  his- departure,  not  only  with 
t^e  common  good  wishes  for  his  health  and  praises 
of :  his  conduct^  but  with  tears  and  the.  most 
affectionate  embraces;  the  soldiers  spread  their 
garments  in  his  way,  and  kissed  his  bands:  in-: 
stances  of 'esteem,-  which  few.  generals  met  with 
from  the  Romans  in  those  times*  .^ , 

;  But  before  he  returned  to  Rome,  to  solicit  a 
fhare  in  the  administration,  he  resolved  to  visit 
Asia,'  and  see  with  his  >owh  eyes  the  manners, 
customs,  and  strength ., of  every  province.  At 
the  ss^me  time  he  was  desirous  to  oblige  Deio<* 
tarus  king  t)f  Galatia,  who  on  account  of  the 
engagements  of  hospitality  that  had  subsisted 
between  himself  and  Cato's  father,  had  given 
lum  ( a  most  pressing  invitation. 
His    manner  of  traVelUnj^  was  as    follows  : 

'    >«/iaiu«C»fartelSi^Ana-cato.» 
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Early  etch  morning  he  sent  his  baker  and  his 
cook  to  the  place>  where  he  intended  to  lodge  the 
ensuing  night.     These  entered  the  town  in  a  irerjr 
modest  and  civil  manner ;  and  if  they  found  there 
no  friend  or  acquaintance  of  Cato  or  his  family^ 
.they  engaged  lodgings  for  him^  and  prepared  his 
supper  at  an  inn^  without  giving  any  bne  the  least 
trouble.     If  there  happened  to  be  no  inn,  they 
applied  to  the  magistrates  for  quarters,  and  were 
always  satisfied  with  those  assigned  to  tfaeoi.  Very 
often  they  were  not  believed  to  be  Cato's  servants, 
but  entirely  disregarded^^  because  they  did  not 
come  to  the'  magistrates  in  a  clamorous    and* 
threatening  manner ;  so  that  their  master  fre- 
quently arrived,  before  they  could  procure  lodg* 
ings.   It  was  still  worse,  when  Cato  himself  made 
his  .appearance  ;\  for  the  townsmen,  seeing  him 
seat  himself  on  the  luggstge  without  speaking  a 
word,  took  him  for  a  man  of  a  mean  and  dastard- 
ly spirit.     Sometimes  however   he  would   semi 
for  the  magistrates,  and  say,  ^^  Wretches,  why  do 
not  you  learn  a  proper  hospitality  ?  You  will 
not  find  all  that  apply  to  you,  Catos.     Do  not 
then  by  your  ill  treatment  furnish  those  with/ 
an  occasion  to  exert  their  authority,  who  only 
seek  a  pretence  to  take  from  you  by  violence^ 
what  you  give  with  so  mu^h  reluctance." 
In  Syria,  we  are  told,  he  met  with  a  ludicrpuf 
adventure.     When  he  came  to  Antioch,  he  saw 
a  number  of  people  ranged  in  good  order  without 
the  gates.     On  oqe  side  of  the  way  stood  the 
young  men  in  their  mantles,  and  on  the  othet 
the  boys  in  their  best  attire.     Some    wore  white, 
robes,  and  had  crowns  upon  their  heads:  these 

* 

^^  'Apparei  9€rvum  hunc  tsn  damifdfauferi9  mUniqu^'  TxR* 
Euiu  iii.  %, 
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were  the  prtcsts,  and  the  inagistrate^.  Cato,  ima- 
gining that  this  magnificent  reception  was  intend- 
ed to  do  him  honeut,  begai^  to  be  atigry  with 
his  servants,  who  had  been  sent  fbrward,^for  not 
having  prevented  such  a  compliment.  Neverthe- 
fcss,  he  desired  his  ftiends  to  alight,  and  walked 
witn  Ihein  toward  these  Antiochians.  When  thej 
were  near  enough  to  be  spoken  to,  the  master  of 
the  ceremonies,  an  elderly  mati  with  a  staff  and 
la  crown  in  his  hand^  addressed  himi^elf  first  to 
Cato;  and  without  so  much  as  saluting  hini 
inquired,  "  How  far  Demetrius  was  behind,  and 
^*  when  he  might  he  expected,"  Demetrius 
was  Ptompey'S  freedman  ;  and,  as  the  eyes  of  all 
tile  tvdrW  were  then  fixed  upon  Pompey,  thejr 
|rtiid  mdt^  respect  to  this  favourite  of  hts,  than 
Ike  had  any  right  to  claim.  Caio's  friends  were 
i^itedt  with  such  a  fit  of  laughter,  that  thejr 
conoid  not  recover  themselves,  as  they  passed 
ihrough  the  crowd.  Cato  himself  in-some  confu- 
iidrt  cried  <^ttt,  "  Alas  poor  city  !"  and  said  not 
another  wofd.  Afterward  however  he  used  always 
to  laugh,  whenever  he  told  the  story. 

Bill  Pompcy  todk  care  to  prevent  the  people 
djf  Asia  from  making  any  more  mistakes  of  this 
kitt#,  for  w^nt  of  knowing  Cato.  Pot  Cato  on 
his  arrival  at  Ephesus  g6ing  to  pay  his  respects 
*^■  Pott'pey,  as  his  superior  in  age  and  dignity, 
^d^  as  the  commander  of  such  large  armies,  Pom- 
pey,  when  he  saw  him  at  some  distance,  did 
Bot  v^ait  to  receive  him  sitting,  bnt  rose  up  to 
meet  him,  4nd  gavelrim  Tiis  hand  with  the  utmost 
e^^rdiWity.  He  dald  much  likewise  in  commen- 
Attioh'OrWsr  viiptue,  while  he  was  present,  and 
spoke  still  more  freely  in  his  praise  upon  his 
dfepartd»e.  EVery  one  after  this  paid  the  highest 
attention  to   Cato^  and  h^;  was  admired  for  what 
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had  preyiou$Iy  exposed  bim  to  eantempt;  for 
they  could  now  s^e^  that  his  sedate  aii4  subdue^ 
conduct  was  the  effect  of  his  greatse^  of  mind* 
Besides^  it  was  visible  that  Pompey's  behaviour 
tet  him  was  the  consequence  rather  of  respectji 
than  of  love ;  and  thait>  though  he  expressed  hia 
admiration  of  him  while  preseut,  he  was  glad 
when  he  was  gone.  For  the  other  young  RooM^gi^  ' 
that  canse  to  see  him^  he.  pressed  much  to  &tayj^ 
and  spend  som^  time  with  him.  To  Cato  he  gava 
no  such  invitation;  but»  w  if  be  bad  felt  himself 
during  his  stay  under  some  restraint  in  his  pro* 
ceedings^  readily  dismissed  him.  Of  all  the 
Ramans  however  that  returned  to.  Rom^j  to  Cata 
alone  be  recommeaded  bis  wife,  and  cbildre^i 
who  indeed  were  his  relatioos. 

His  fame  ^ow  flying  before  him>  the  cities  ia 
his  way  anxiously  strove  which  sWild  do  bira 
most  honour  by  invitation^j^  entertainments^  and 
every  other  mark  of  regafd.  Upon  tbcise  oc^a« 
sions,  Cato  i|sed  to  desire  bi&  frienda  to  look  well 
to  him,  lest  he  should  verify  Curio's  saying* 
Curio,  wbo  was  one  of  his  partii^utar  friends  and 
companions,  but  disapproved  his  austerity,  asked 
bim  one  day;  '^  Whether  be  meant  to  visit  Asia^ 
'^  when  his  time  of  service  was  expired  ^''  CatQ 
replied,  '^  Yes,  ^jertainly/*  Upon  which  Curio 
8aid»  '^  I  am  glad  of  that;  you  will  return  a  littlo 
*'  more  practicable  :'\  using  an  expressive  Latiii 
word  to  that  purpose.^*^ 

Deiotarus  king  of  Galatia,  being  far  advanci^4 
in  years,  hi^d  sent  far  Cato^  with  a  des^n  to  recom^ 
mend  his  children  and  all  bis  family  to  his  protec* 

^"^  Supposed  to  hare  been  mamuetior.  As  Cftto  iiiideist€N>4 
It  in  a  diskdrantageouB  sense,  we  hare  rendered  it  bf  tlw  ifor^ 
^  practicable^  which  coBTeyt  the  satne  idea* 
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iion.     As  soon  as  he  came;,  he  offered  him  %  Ya« 
riety  of  valuable  presents^  and  urged  him  strong- 
ly to  accept  them;  which  importunity  so  much 
displeased  him^  that  though  he  came  in  the  even- 
ings he  stayed  only  that  nighty  and  went  away  at 
the  third  hour  the  next  morning.     After   he  had 
proceeded  a  day's  journey^  he  found   at  Pessinus 
s  still   greater  number  6f  presents^  with   letters 
entreating  him  to  receive  them ;  "  or  if  you  re- 
fuse for  yourself,''  said  Deiotarus^    ^'at  least 
permit  your  friends  to  tsik6  them^  who  deserve 
^'  some  reward  for  their  services^  and  yet  cannot 
''  expect  it  out  of  your  own  estate/'     Cato   how- 
ever would  give  them  no  such  permission^  though 
he  observed  that  some  of  them  cast  a  longing  eye 
that  way,  and  were  visibly  chagrined.  ^'  Corrup^.- 
f'  tion,"  said  he,  *^  will  never  want  a  pretence  : 
^'  but  shall  be  sure  to  share  with  me,  whatever 
*'  1  can  get  with  Justice  and  honour."  He,  there- 
fore, returned  Deiotarus  his  presents. 

When  he  was  about  to  embark  for  Brundusium, 
his  friends  advised  him  to  put  Ca^pio's  remains 
6n  board  another  vessel  ^^;  but  he  declared,  ''  that 
sooner  than  part  with  them  he  would  part 
with  his  life,"  and  so  set  sail.'  This  parti- 
cular ship  however,  it  is  said,  happiened  to  be  in 
great  danger,  though  all  the  rest  had  a  tolerable 
passage. 

After  his  return  to  Rome,  he  spent  his  time  ei- 
ther in  conversation  with  Athenodorus  at  home, 
or  m  the  Forum  in  the  service  of  his  friends. 
Though  he  was  of  a  proper  age  *^  to  offer  himself 

^  From  a  prevalent  superstition,  that  a  dead  body  on  board 
^  ibip  would  raise  A  storm^  Plutarch,  by  using  the  word 
i  happened'  just  below,  shows  tl^t  he  did  not  concur  in  thisf 
consecrated  absurdity.  (L.) 

^  From  Middleton'9  Life  of  Cicero  it  appm^^  that  the  legal 
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for  the  quastorship,  he  would  not  solicit  it,  till  he 
had  qualified  himself  for  that  office  by  studying  all 
the  laws  relative  to  it,  making  inquiries  of  such 
as'were  experienced  in  it ;  and  thus  fining  a  tho- 
rough knowledge  of  it's  whole  intention  and  pro- 
cess. Immediately  upon  his  entering  on  it,  he  intro- 
duced a  considerable  reformation  among  the  secre- 
taries and  other  officers  of  the  treasury.  The  public 
papers,  and  the  rules  of  court,  were  what  they  were 
well  versed  in  ;  and  as  young  quaestors  were  con- 
tinually coming  into  the  direction,  who  were  ig- 
norant of  the  laws  and  records,  the  under-officers 
took  upon  them  not  only  to  instruct,  but  to  dictate 
to  them,  and  were  in  fact  quajstors  themselves  ; 
Cato  corrected  this  abuse.  He  applied  himself 
with  great  vigour  to  the  business,  and  had  not  on- 
ly the  name  and  honour,  but  thoroughly  under- 
stood every  thing  belonging  to  that  department. 
Hence  he  inade  use  of  the  secretaries  only  as 
servants,  in  their  true  capacity ;  sometimes  cor- 
recting wilful  abuses,  and  sometimes  mistakes 
originating  in  ignorance.  As  the  licence  in  which 
they  had  lived  had  rendered  them  refractory,  and 
they  hoped  to  secure  themselves  by  flattermg  the 
other  quasstor?,  they  boldly  withstood  Cato. 
He  therefore  dismissed  the  prwcipal  of  them« 
whom  he  had  detected  in  a  fraud  m  the  division 
of  an  estate.  Against  another,he  lodged  an  indict- 
ment for  forgery.  His  defence  was  undertaken  by 
tutatius  Catulus,  then  censor,  a  man^whose  au- 
thority was  not  only  supported  by  his  high  office, 
but  still  more  by  his  deputation;  for,  m  iustic« 
and  regularity  of  life,  he  had  distinguished  hip- 

ageof  bpcoming  quaestor  was  ihirty-onc,  aedile  thirty-six,  pr»tor 
tlirty-etght,  and  consul  forty-two*  But  Ctto  m  not  yet  aU 
Uinti  |he  lowest  of  tihesQ  dates»t 
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^sfilfjJjf^Qye  all  tihe  Rori^ds  of  ^is  tipcfp.  He  mam  alfo 
^  frij&ad  and  favoprerofCato^pii  account  of  his  uj^ 
rig^t  cpnductj»  yet  in  this  cause  he  opposed  him. 
jPerc^iviifg  himself  in  the  wrong,  he  had  re- 
course to  entreaties:  but  Catp  would  not  suffer 
him  ta  propeed  in  that  manner,  and  as  he  did 
nqt  desist^  took  occasion  to  say ;  '^  It  would  be^  ^ 
'■  great  disgrace  to  you,  Catuius^  who  are  censpi? 
**  and  inspector  of  our  lives  and  manners^  to  be  , 
'*  turned  out  of  court  by  my  lictors/'     Cj^tyil^s 

fave  him  a  look,  as  if  hemten(]ed  to  have  replied : 
e  did  not  speak  however,  but  either  thrppgh 
jipger  or  sliame^  ^ent  off  sclent  and  muph  d^scon-9 
<^erted.  Nevertheless,  the  man  was  not  condemnis^. 
As  t)|e  number  ofvpfces  against  l^im  exceeded  tbpse 
{or  him  only  by  one,  Catulus  desired  the  assista^p^ 
of  ]\{axc^s  LoUius,  Gate's  poUegue,^  who  hf^dfifep 
prevented  by  § ic^n^ss  from  ^ttpiming  thp  trfal;  but 
ypo^  tbis  applicatipn  "ff fis  |[)rQught  i^  a  Utter  inta 
courts  ^n^d  gave  th^  pa^^tii^  ^oio.^  in  ffi^vour  pf  ^hig 
d^fpn^aqt.  Yet  Ca^o  wquld  not  restore  him  {p  hi^ 
employment,  or  p^y  ^jm  his  qt^P^pd  }  fpV  he  cpfi^ 
sidere4  ^l^e  par^iftl  \^^^^  pf  j^pUius  fts  %  thii»g 
qf  no  accpupt. 

"thp  i^cretaripj(  thu3  bpn^blefl  and  sub4pe4jr  hj^ 
t()Q^t]^e  4i^ecti9nof  the  pub|^p  pi^pers  and  finmices 
ipto  \\%  pwn  h^?}d.  :Ry  tftefp  i^ans,  he  quicklj 
rgx^^rp4.  th^  i.^^ft?^^y  ^^i^  respectable  tha^ 
%  fenfttp  itself;  and  it  ^as  comippnly  i^l^pughl;^ 
as  ^el|  as  sa^d,  that  (^^io  ha^  given^  tl^e  quapstor* 
sliip  ^  the  diggi^y  pf  the  cpaasHla^!  i^ar  haYipg 
%mf  f^  ftis  Inisiqe^s  tq  find  put  fll  ^lie  (Ipbts  of 

public,  and  \i^hat  the  public  was  indebted  to  pri- 
vate peri^ons  ^n  return^  hp.  spttled  these  affairs  in 
sucfi  ^  m^qper^  ^bat  the  cpmKuqnwealth  could  no 
longer  either  door  suffer  any  injury  in  that  respect^ 
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strictly  dep^i^A^ing  aiid  insisting  on  the  payment 
of  whatever  was  owioff  to  the  state^  and  at  the 
sa^e  tioif  readily  and  freely  satisfying  all  who 
had  clMms  |ipo])  it.  This  naturally  gained  him 
reverence  ^mopg  the  people,  when  they  saw  many 
obliged  to  pay  who  hoped  never  to  have 
been  called  to  accoupt,  and  many  receiving  debts 
which  they  had  renounced  as  desperate..  Hi^ 
predecessors  bitd  often,  through  interest  or  per<» 
suasipQ^  ^ecaptpd  f»l^  hiUs  apd,  pi:eten4^ 
orders  of  senate ;  but  nothing  of  that  Uq4  esc$^pe(| 
Cato.  There  w^s  one  or4^r  io  pjtrticular^  which 
^e  suspected  to  be  fofge^ ;;  and  though  it  ha4 
many  v^itnesses  to  support  it,  he  would  not 
allo>vit,  till  the  consuls  came  apd  declared  it  upon 

t>ath. 

There  had  b^n  a  number  of  assassins  emplpye4 
in  the  last  proscription,  tp  whom  Sylla^  had  giveq 
twelve  thousand  drachnfias  for  each   head  they 
hrou^t  him.     These  werf;  considered  by  ail  the 
vrorld   ^s  most  execrable  villains;  yet  no  man 
had  ventured  to  brinjg;  thein  to  justice.     Cato^ 
however^  sumnumed  all  who  had  received  the  pub«^ 
|ic  money  for  such  unjusit  services,  and  made  them 
fefund ;  inveighing  at  the  same  time,  with  equal 
re^^on   and   severity,   p.gaipst  their  impious  an4 
i^boipaioable  deads.    Those  wre^tches,  thus  dis* 
graced  and  as  it  ii^ere  prejudged^  were  afterward 
yidicted  for  murther  before  thejudges,  who  pu* 
pished  thep)  as  they  deserved.     All  ranks  of  peo- 
ple   rejoi<:ed  at  these  ^efiutions ;  tl^ey  thought 
they  saw  the  tyranny  rooted  out  ^ith  it's  instru^ 
mentft  and  Sylla  hiipself  capitally  punished  in  the 
death  of  his  ministers. 
\  The  pepple  were  also  delighted  ^^th  his  inde? 


^ 


*^See  Ms  W^,  Vol.  IIL  p*  234. 
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fafigable  diligence ;  for  he  always  came  io  tlie 
treasury  before  his  collegues^  and  was  the   last 
that  left  it.     There  was  no  assembly  of  the  peo- 
iple,  or  meeting  of  the  senate^   which  he  did  not 
.    attend^  in  order  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  all 
partial  remissions  of  fines  and  duties^  and  all  un- 
reasonable grants.     Thus  having  cleared  the  ex^ 
chequer  of  informers  and  all  such  vermin^    and 
filled  it  with  treasure^  he  showed  that  it  was  pos- 
'  sible  for  the  government  to  be  rich  without  op- 
pressing the  subiect.    At  firsts  this  conduct  of  his 
was  very  obnoxious  and  odious  to  his  collegues^ 
but  in  time  it  became  highly  agreeable  :  because 
by  refusing  to  give  away  any  of  the  public  money, 
or  to  make  any  partial  determination^  he  incurred 
the   rage  of  disappointed  avarice  for  them  all ; 
and  to  the  importunity  of  solicitation  they  .  were 
enabled  to  re  ply,  that  they  could  do  nothing  with- 
out the  consent  of  Cato. 

The  last  day  of  his  office,   he  was  conducted 
home  by  almost  the  whole  body  of  citizens.     But, 
be  was  informed  on  the  way  thatsome  of  the  prin- 
cipal men  in  Rome,  who  had  great  influence  with 
Marcellus,  were  besieging  him  in  the  treasury, 
and  pressing  him  to  make  out  an  order  for  sums 
which  they  pretended  to  be  due  io  them.     Mar- 
cellus from  his  childhood  had  been  the  friend  of 
Cato  and  a  good  quaestor  while  be  acted  with 
htm;  but  when  he  actJed  alone,  he  was  too  much 
influenced  by  personal  regards  for  petitioners,  and 
by  a  natural  inclination  to  oblige.     Cato  there- 
fore immediately  turned  back,  and  finding  that 
Marcellus  had  already  suffered  himself  to  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  make  put  the  order,  he  called  for 
the  registers  and   erased   it,    Marcellus  all  the 
while  standing  by  in  silence.     Not  content  with 
thisj  he  led  him  Out  of  th«  tr^asMry,  and  took  him 
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to  his  own  house.  Marcellus  however  did  not 
complain^  either  then  or  afterward,  but  continued 
the  same  friendship  and  intimacy  with  him  to  the 
last. 

After  the  time  of  his  quaestorship  was  expired, 
Cato  still  turned  a  vigilant  eye  toward  the  treasury. 
He  had  hi^  servants  there,  daily  minuting  down 
the  proceedings  ;  and  be  spent  much  time  him- 
self in  perusing  the  public  accounts  from  the 
time  of  Sylla  to  his  own,  a  copy  of  which  he 
had  purchased  for  five  talents. 

Whenever  the  senate  was  summoned  to  meert, 
he  was  the  first  to  attend,  and  the  last  to  with- 
draw ;  and  frequently,  while  the  rest  were  slowly 
assembling,  he  would  sit  down  and  read,  holding 
his  gown  before  his  book ;  neither'  would  he  ever 
be  out  of  town,  when  there  was  a  general  summons 
of  attendance.  Pompey,  finding  that  in  all  his  un- 
warrantable attempts  he  must  find  a  severe  and  in- 
exorable opponentin  Cato,wheneverhehad  a  point 
of  that  kind  to  carry,  threw  in  his  way  either  the 
cause  of  some  friend  to  plead,  or  some  arbitration 
or  other  business  to  call  off  his  attention.  But 
Cato  soon  perceived  the  snare,  and  rejected  all  the 
applications  of  his  friends;  declaring  that,  when 
the  senate  was  to  sit,  he  would  never  undertake 
any  other  concern.  For  his  attention  to  the  affairs 
of  government  was  not,  like  that  of  some  others, 
guided  by  the  views  of  honour  or  profit,  nor  left 
to  mere  chance  or  humour ;  but  he  thought  a 
good  citizen  ought  to  be  as  solicitous  about  the 
public,  as  a  bee  is  about  her  hive.  For  this  rea- 
son he  desired  his  friends,  and  others'  with  whoni 
lie  had  connections  in  the  provinces,  to  give  hira 
an  account  of  the  edicts,  important  decisions, 
and  all  other  principal  business  there  transacted. 

He  made  a  point  of  opposing  €)odius,  the  sedi- 
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iious  deraagague^  who  was  always  bripging  for-> 
ward  some  dangerous  law  or  cfaange  in  the  con- 
stitution^ or  accusing  the  priests  and  vestals  to 
the  people.  Among  the  rest  Fabia  Terentia,  the 
sister  of  Cicero's  wife^andooe  of  the  vestals,  was 
impeached^  and  in  danger  of  being  condemned* 
But  Cato  defended  the  cause  of  these  injured  peo^- 
pie  so  well,  that  Ciodius  was  forced  to  withdraw 
in  extreme  confusion^  and  leave  the  city.  When 
Cicero  came  to  return  him  thanks^  he  kaid,  ^'  You 
*'mi|st  thank  your  country,  whose  service  is  tho 
'^ spring  that  guides  all  my  actions/' 

Ilis  reputation  became  at  last  so  great,  that  a 
certiEiin  .  orator  in  a  cause  where  obly  one  witness 
was  produced,  said  to  thej  udges,  ^^  The  evidence 
^'  of  a  single  man  i&  insufficient,  even  if  that  man 
"  were  dato."  It  grew  indeed  into  a  kind  of 
proverb,  when  people  were  speaking  of  strange 
and  incredible  things,  to  say,  ^'  I  would  not 
*'  believe  it,  on  the  authority  even  of  Cato  him- 
''  self.'* 

A  man  profuse  in  his  expences,  and  in  all  re- 
spects  of  a  worthless  character,  taking  upon  him 
one  day  to  speak  in  the.  senate  in  praise  of  tempe- 
rance and  sobriety,  Amnflsus rose  up  and  said, '^W ho 
'^  can  endure  to  near  a  man  that  eats  and  drinks 
"  like  Crassus,  and  builds  like  Lucullus,  pretend- 
'^  ing  to  talk  like  Cato  ?^^"  Hence  others,who  were 
dissolute  and  abandoned  in  their  live^«  but  pre? 
served  a  gravity  and  austerity  in  their  discourse^ 
came  by  way  of  ridicule  to  bo  called  ^  Catos«' 

His  friends  advised  him  to  offer  himself  for  the 
tribuneship ;  but  he  thought  it  was  not  yet  time. 
Be  said,  ''  He  considered  an  office  of  such  powef 

s>  ^^CufioB  Hmvianif,  et  Bacchanfdia  xdvuni^  (Juy.  iL  S.)  See 
the  Life  of  LucuIIus^yoL  UL  p.  33jr.  wbere  this  reproof  is  ascrib* 
ed  to  Cato» 
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♦'  andautborityas  a  Tiolcnt  medicine, which  ought 
*'  not  to  be  used  except  in  cases  of  necessity/'  As 
at  that  time  he  had  no  public  business  to  engage 
him,  he  took  his  books  and  philosophers  alons 
with  him,  and  set  out  for  Lucania,  wfa^re  he  hal 
an  estate  and  an  agreeable  country'-retreat*  By 
the  way  he  met  with  a  number  of  horses,  carriages, 
and  servants  belonging  (as  he  found)  to  Metellus 
Ncpos,  who  was  going  to  Rome  to  ftpply  forth© 
tribuneship.  This  put  him  to  a  st^nd :  he  remain-- 
ed  for  sonie  time  in  deep  thought,  and  then  gay6 
his  people  orders  to  turn  back.  To  his  friends^ 
who  were  surprised  at  this  conduct,he  said  ;*^Know 
"  ye  not  that  Metellus  is  formidable,  eren  in  his 
**^  stupidity  ?  He  now  follows  the  counsels  of 
*'  Pompey;  the  state  lies. prostrate  before  him; 
^  and  he  will  fall  upon  it,  and  crush  it  with  the 
**■  force  of  a  thunderbolt*  Is  this,  then,  a  time 
^^  for  the  pursuit  of  rural  amusements?  Let  us 
*'  rescue  our  liberties,  or  die  in  their  defence  r* 
Upon  the  remonstrance  of  his  friends,  however, 
he  proceeded  to  his  farm  ;  and,  after  a  short  stay 
there,  returticd  to  the  city.  He  arrived  in  the 
evening,  and  early  the  next  morning  went  to 
the  Fbrnm,  to  offer  himself  as  a  candidate  fot 
the  tribuneship  in  opposition  to  Metellus  :  fbr  td 
oppose  is  the  nature  of  that  office,  andit's  powef 
is  chiefly  negative  p  insomuch,  that  the  dissent  of 
a  single  voice  is  sufficient  to  annul  a  ixieasure^ 
m  which  the  whole  assembly  beside  has  con- 
citrred«        ' 

•  Cato  was,  atffrst,  aiinided  only  by  a  small  num- 
ber of  his  friends  ;  but  as  soon  as  his  intentions 
became  pubUct  he  wa&  immediately  surround- 
ed by  all  the  men  of  honour  of  his-acquain^ance, 
who  gave  him  the  strongest  eneouragemenf,  and 
solicited  him  to  apply  for  the  tribuneship,  not  aar 
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tt  might  imply  a  favour  conferred  upon  hknael^ 
but  as  it  would  be  an  honour  and  an  ad  vantage  to 
bis  fellow-citizens :  observing  at  the  same  time 
that^  though  it  had  been,  frequently  in  his  power 
to  have  obtained  this  office  without  the.  trouble 
of  opposition^  yet  he  now  stepped  forth^  regard<» 
less  not  only  of  that  trouble  but  even  of  personal 
danger^  when  the  liberties  of  his  country  were  at 
atake.  Such  was  the  zeal  and  eagerness  of  the 
people  pressing  around  him^  that  it  was  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  he  made  his  way  to  the  Fo* 
rum. 

Being  appointed  tribune^  with  Metellus 
among  the  rest^  he  observed  that  great  corrup* 
tion  hadci^ept  into  the  consular  elections.  Upon 
this  subjectj  he  concluded  a  severe  charge  to  the 
people  by  affirming  on  oath,  that  he  would  pro*** 
«ecute  every  one  who  should  offend  in  that  way. 
He  took  care  however  that  Silanus^,  who  had 
married  bis  sister  Servilia,  should  be  excepted. 
But  against  Mura&na,  who  by  means  of  bribery 
liad  carried  the  consulship  at  the  same'  time  with 
Silanus>  he  laid  an  information.  JBy  the  laws  of 
Jloiue,  the  person  impeached  has  power  to  set  a 
guaifd  upon  his  accuser^  that  he.mayhave  no  op- 
portunity of  .supporting  a  false  accusation  by  pri* 
vate  arrangements  before  the  tHal,      When  the 

^  From  this  passage  it  would  appear,  that  Plutarch  supposed 
Cato  capable  of  sacrificing  principle  to  family-connections.  It 
lias  not  thus  that  Phocioo  felt,  when  be  refused  to  screen  Cha« 
rides,  and  said  ;  ^*  I  made  you  my  lon-in-law  only  for  just  and 
*^  honourable  purposes;"  See  p»  4|^.  But  the  fault  lies  rather  io 
the  historian,  than  in  the  tribune.  For,  is  it  io  besupposed^' 
that  the  rigid  Tirtue  of  Cato  should  have  descended  to  the  most 
obnoxious  (;ircumstances  of  prediiecdon  ?^  It  is  not  possible  to 
have  a  slronge'r  instance  of  his  iategrity,'than  his  having  refused 
the  alliance  of  Fompey  the  Great;  though  that  refusal  was 
iinpoflitic^  and  attended  with  ill  consequences  to  the  state* 
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person;  who  had  beea  appointed  Mura^oa's  office^ 
upon  ibis  occasion,  observed  the  liberal  and  can- 
did ccmduct  of  Cato,  and  that  he  sought  only  to 
support  his  infbrmation  by  fair  and  open  evidencei 
he  was  so  struck  with  the  excellence  and  dignity  of 
his  character,  that  he  would  frequently  wait  upon 
liim  in  the  Forum  or  at  his  house,  and  after  inquir- 
ing whether  or  not  he  intended  to  proceed  that  day 
in  the  business  of  the  information^  if  Cato  answer- 
ed in  the  negative,  he  made  no  scruple  of  leaving 
him.  /When  the  trial  came  on,  Cicero,  who  was 
then  consul  and  Murasna's  advocate,  by  way  of 
playing  upon  Cato,  threw  out  many  pleasant 
Cbiiigs  against  the  Stoics  and  their  paradoxical 
philosophy.  This  occasioned  no  small  mirth 
among  the  judges ;  upiofn  which  Cato  only  x>b8er  « 
ved  With  a  smile,  to  those  who  stood  next  to  him^ 
that  Rome  had  indeed  a  most  laughable  consul^. 
Murasna  acted  a  creditable  and  judicious  part^ 
with  regard  to  Cato ;  for  when  acquitted  of  the 
charge  which  he  had  brougI\t  i^gainst  bim^  h^ 
consulted  him  upon  all  pccasipns  of  importance 
during  his  consulship^  respcjpted  himTor  .his  sense 
istnd  virtue,  and  indeed  showed  him  every  mark  of 
honour  and  confidence  tl^roughout  the  wbole  of 
bis  administration.  Catc^  pn , the  .bench  and  ia 
council,  was  the  most  r\g|^  d^penser  of  justice  ; 
but,  in  private  society,  hja :  was  affable  and  hu« 
mane. 

Even  before  he  was  apj>ointed  tribune  in  Ci6e- 
rp*s  consulship,  he  suppor^^  that  magistrate  in  a 
most  seasonable  manne|^  by  many  excellent  mea- 
sures during  the  turbulent  times   of   Catiline*/ 

^  The  French  and  English  translators  have  it,  '  a  jpleasant 
consul.'  But  that  does  not  convey  the  sarcasm  thai.  Catd 
meant.  ^^  Ridiieidum  esi^'quod  risufk  facH."^'  On  « the  para-' 
doxesoftheStoici,' iseCte»dPscad»  .  .    >■   ;  ^  ^     *      ..        ' 
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This  mftii>  it  is  well  kniVitn^  me&itkieA  nothing  leii^ 
tbnti  d.  total  subversion  of  the  Roman  st^te ;  but^ 
by  the  spirited  counsels  and  conduct  df  Cicero^  h^ 
was  obliged  to  fly  from  Rome  without  having  ef- 
fected his  purpose.  Lentulus  and  Cctltegus  how- 
ever>  with  the  rest  of  the  conspirators,  dfter  ire- 
inr^acbin^  Catiline  for  his  timidity  dnd  fhel  feeble- 
sess  of  his  enterprises,  resolved  to  distih^uish 
themselves  at  least  more  effectually.  Their 
Mheme  was  to  burn  the  city,  and  destroy  the  em- 
pire by  the  revolt  of  the  colonies  and  by  foreign 
wars.  Upoltt  the  discdvcfry  of  this  conspiracy,  Ci- 
cero (as  We  have  dbserved  iri  his  Life)  cafled  i 
Council;  and  the^  ^irst  that  spoke  ivas  Silanus, 
He  ffav^  it  as- his  opini6h>  that  the  cbhBpittt(ttk 
%\mmA  be  ptijiish^d  with'  the  ulbiost  rigoxrr.  ffi^ 
epimon  w^s^  adbpted  by  the  ^est,  tiSl  H  tatm^  i6 
CaesMT.    This  eldqdent  ma*i;  whoste  ambttions  ptiil^ 


ioiknraltioti^  ifHl  AHitlvMiice,  lit^ii  Hx':M  usual 
fAT&w$xAy^  mt^jthet  fR^  po^ikif  Qf '  attb^ihgtM 
•eeaiftd^   the    p#i¥il«^  bf  ^rial,    aKM  mU  Mf 

%fa4  w«r0  ^def  iifi^mili6ifi  ftbiH  itik  ^^bple; 
iboaglit  it  ^jriJtfMe  W^^bm&  iUit^  l!Bi^/i](ie^suf ^  :f 
Md  ev^n  8tlilihls*  ieiMmd,  'iM  t^eikipit  tti 
9»aitt  Qptlli»g  iS^^  ^M  iih^sdiUnlHit  tUat  t)^^ 
iogtk^ii^i^igol^s't^RiJhli^V^h^^  Ro- 

man citizen  could  suffer. 

Tfiif  clMiig^  ^i^Mi^M^Utf  in  tHos^  Whcr  spoke 
first  wtefdtowisd'hi^  ik»  fMt>  ^fro  rill  6trt>ngly  re- 
eomntodi^  ^lde¥  Aie&iifuie^.  Buf  Caifo,  v^Eo  vraii 
of  a^ddiitriry  c^iiii*n;  A»ftH*fl  ft  \t^itl^  fffirf^  great- 
est vehemence,  eloquence,  and  energy,  .  He  re- 
proach 6d  Si  lanud  for  his  pusil^ahimlty  in  having. 
^  changed  &is  resolutions  lie  a^aeked  Cslsar,  smd 
^  charged  liim  with  a  se^Jrejfc  dcvij^of  tmbtc^rtingthe 
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government^  under  the  plaugible  appearance  of  mi'^ 
tigatory  Rpeeches  and  humane  conduct;  and  of  in- 
timidating likewise  thesenate^  even  in  a  case  where 
he  had  to  fear  for  his  own  person  and  in  which  he 
might  deem  it  an  instance  of  great  good  fortune^  if 
he  himself  could  be  exempted  from  every  impu- 
tation ajid  suspicion  of  guilt-— He^  who  had  open- 
ly and  daringly  attempted  to  rescue  from  justice 
the  enemies  of  the  state^  and  shown^  that  far  from 
having  any  compassion  for  his  country  when  on 
the  brink  of  destruction,  he  could  even  pity  and 
plead  for  the  unnatural  wretches  whohad  meditated 
it's  ruin,  and  grieve  that  their  punishment  should 
prevent  their  design.  This,  it  is  said,  is  the  only 
oration  of  Cato  extant.  Cteero  had  selected  a 
nilimber  of  the  quickest  writerf ,  whom  he  had 
taught  the  art  of  abbreviating  words  by  characr 
ters,  and  had  placed  then^in  different  parts  of  the 
senate^house.  Before  his  consulate,  they  had  no 
short-hand  writers.^  Cato  carriei^  his  point;  and 
it  was  decreed,  in  conformity  to  ^  's  opinion,  that 
the  conspirators  should  suffer  capital  punish* 
ment. 

As  it  i«  our  intention  to  exhibit  im  accurate 
picture  of  the  mind  and  manners  of  Cato,  the  least 
circumstance,  that  may  contribute  to  mark  them, 
ought  not  to  escape  Our  notice.  While  he  wan 
warmly  contesting  his  point  with  Cdssar,  and  the 
eyes  of  the  whole  senate  were  upon  the  disputa,nts, 
it  is  said  that  a  billet  was  brought  in  and  deliver- 
ed to  Caesar.  Cato  immediately  suspected  him,  and 
charged  him  with  some  traitorous  design ;  and 
it  was  moved  in  the  senate,  that  the  billet  should 

^  Dacier  thinks  that  these  <  short-haml  writers*  were  first 
employed  by  Cicero,  during  bis  consulate,  in  the  cause  of  Mu. 
fena:  others  refer  the  discovery  of  the  art  to  his  freediQanTiro.* 

VOL,  IV,  LI 
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be  read  aloud.  Caesar  deliTered  it  to  Cato,  vrlwi 
stood  near  him ;  and  the  latter  had  no  sooner  cast 
his  eye  upon  it^  than  he  perceived  it  to  be  in  the 
hand-writing  of  his  own  sister  Sfervilia,  who  was 
passionately^  iti  love  with  Caesar  and  had  been  de- 
bauched by  him.  He  therefore  threw  it  back  to 
Cffisar^  saying,  '^  Take  it>  you  sot/'  and  went  on 
lyith  his  discourse.  Cato  was  always  unfortunate 
itmong  the  women.  TI\is  Servilia  was  infamous 
for  her  commerce  with  Caesar^  and  his  other  sister 
Servilia  was  in  still  worse  repute;  for^  though 
married  to  Lucullus^  one  of  the  first  men  in  Rome, 
by  whom  she  also  had  a.  son,  she  bad  been  divor- 
ced for  her  insufferable  iiregularities.  But  what 
tvas  most  disgraceful  to  Cito  was,  that  the  con- 
duct of  his  own  wife  Atilia  was  by  no  means  un- 
exceptionable;  and  that,  after  having  brought 
bim  two  children,  he  was  obliged' to  patt  .with 
ber. 

'  Upon  his'divorce  from  Atilia,  he  married  Mar- 
tia  the  daughter  of  Philip,  awomanofgbod  cha- 
racter }  but  this  part  of  Cato's  life,  like'the  plot 
in  the  drama,  is  involved  p,nd  intricate.  Thra- 
fteas^*,  upon  the  authority  of  Munitius  ( Cato's  par- 
ticular friend,  who  lived  under  the  same  roof 
with  himj  gives  us  the  following  account  of  the 
matter :  Among  the  friends  and  acquaintance  of 
Cato,  some  made  a  more  open  pVofifession  of 
their  sehfitnents  than  others.  Of  this  clais  Quin- 
tus  Hortensius,  a  man  of  great  dignity  ancl  polite- 
ness, was  one.  Not  contented  nierely  with  the 
friendship  of  Cato,  he  was  desirous  of  a  family- 
alliance  with  him  ;  and  for  this  purpose  scrupled 

^  The  celebrated  Thraseas  Pastus^  upon  whom  Tacitus  pror 
nounces  such  a  nobl«  panegyric  Ann.  x^i.  21.  wrote  the  Life  q( 
Cato  ;  see  Voss.  deHist  i^t.J.  26.  He  was  putt9  death  by 
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not  to  request  that  his  daughter  Portia,  who  was 
already  married  to  Bibulus^  and  had  two  children 
by-  him,  might  l}e  lent  him,  as  a  fruitful  soil  for 
the  purpose  of  propagation.     The  thing  itself,. he 
owned,  was  uncommon,  but  by  no  means  unnatu- 
ral or  improper.     For  why  should  a  woman  ia 
the  flower  of  her  age  either  continue  useless;  till 
she  is  past  child-bearing,    or  overburthen    her 
husband  with  too  large  *a  family  ?  ,The  mutual 
use  of  women   Che   added)  in  virtuous  families 
would  not  only  increase  a  virtuous  offspring,  but 
strengthen  and  extend  the  intercourse  of  society. 
Besides,  if  Bibulus  should  be  unwilling  wholly  to 
give  up  his  wife,  she  should  be  restored,  after  she, 
had  done  him  the  honour  of  an  sdlianceto  Cato  by 
her  pregnancy.     Cato  answered,  that  he  had  the 
highest  regard  for  Hortensius*  friendship,    but  he 
could  not  think  of  his  application  for  another 
man's  wife.     Hortensius,  however,  would  not  suf- 
fer the  matter  to  rest  here ;  but  when  he  found 
he  could  not  obtain  Cato's  daughter,  he  applie^ 
for  hi3  wife,  alleging  that  she  was  yet  a  young 
woman,    and    Cato's  family  already  sufficientlj^ 
large.     This  yequest  he  could  not  possibly  have 
urged,  upon  a  supposition  that  Cato  had  no  re- 
gard for  his  wife  ;  for  she  wa?"at  that  very  time 
piregnant.     Notwithstanding,  the  latter,  when  he 
observed  the  violent  inclination  which  Hortensius 
had  to  be  allied  to  him,  did  not  absolutely  Tefiise 
him ;  but  said,  ^t  was  necessary  to  consult  Mar- 
cia's  father,  Philip,  upon  the  occasion.    To  Phi- 
lip,  therefore,    application  was  made^   Q.nd  bis 
daughter  was  espoused  to  Hortensius  in  the  pre- 
3ence  and  with  the  consent  of  Cato,^     These  cir- 


^  Tilts  transaction  is  so  wcU  attested  by  other  (some  of  them 
contemporary)  authors,  that  we  can  only  admit  and  lament  It^ 
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cumstanees  are  not  related  in  the  proper  order  of 
time ;  hut,  speaking  of  Cato's  connection  with  the 
women,  I  was  led  to  mention  them. 

When  the  conspirators  were  executed,  and  Ca(« 
saf  (who,  on  account  of  the  charges  brpught 
aeainst  him  in  the  senate,  was  obliged  to  throw 
himself  upon  the  people)  had  infused  a  spirit  of 
insurrection  int(>  the  worst  and  lowest  of  the  ci* 
tizens,  Cato,  apprehei}sive  of  the  consequent 
ces,  engaged  the  senate  to  appease  the  multitude 
by  a  free-gift  of  corn.  This  cost  twelve  hundred 
and  fifty  talents  a  year  ;  but  it  had  the  desired  ef^* 
fect^. 

Metellus,  upon  entering  on  his  office  as  tribune^ 
held  several  sedilious  meetings,  and  published  an 
edict  that  Pompey  should  bring  his  troops  into 
Italjj  under  the  pretext  of  saving  the  city  from 
the  attempts  of  Catiline.  Such  was  the  pretence; 
but  his  real  design  was,  to  surrender  the  state  into 
the  hands  of  Pompey, 

Upon  the  meeting  of  the  senate,  Cato,  instead  of 

treating  Metellus  with  his  usual  asperity,  mildly 

expostulated  with  him  and  had  even  recourse  to 

entreaty ;  intimating,  at  the  same  tim^,  that  his 

family  had  ever  supported  the  interests  of  the  no- 

ability.     Metellus,  who  imputed  Cato's  mildnessto 

bis  fear0>  was  the>  more  insolent  upon  that  ac- 

"count,  and'most  audaciously  asserted  that  he  would 

*  cafry  his  purpose  into  execution^  whether  the  se- 

•8  an  undoubted  and  most  iofamous  fact.  See  Ricauld,  Obserr, 
.  Crit.  U.* ' . 

^  Thiii  is  aimost  one-third  more  than  the  sum,  said  to  bafs 

been  expended  iu  the  same  distribution  in  the  Lifit  of  Caesar  ;  p. 

328/au(|  eTen  th^re  it  is  incredibly  large.  But  whaterec  might  be 

the  oxpeiisc,  the  policy  was  bad  ;  for  nothing  more  effectually 
•  weakens  the  hands  of  gorernmenc  than  this  method  of  bribing 
>  the  populace,  and  treating  them  ^s  injudicious  niirset  do  fro* 

ward  children. 
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nate  wauid  or  not.  The  voice«  the  air^  the  atti« 
tude  of  Cato  were  changed  in  a  moment;  and 
with  all  the  force  of  eloquence  he  declared^  '^  That 
"  while  he  was-  living,  Pompey  should  never  en* 
'^  ter  armed  into  the  city/'  The  senate  neither 
approved  of  the  conduct  of  Cato^  nor  of  that  of 
Metellus.  The  latter  they  considered  as  a  des^ 
perate  and  profligate  madman,  who  had  no  other 
aim  than  the  general  destruction  and  confusion  of 
the  state.  The  virtue  of  Cato  they  regarded  as  a 
kind  of  enthusiasm,  which  would  ever  lead  him 
to  the  adoption  of  violent  measures  in  the  cause  of 
justice  and  the  laws. 

When  the  people  came  to  vote  for  the  edict,  a 
number  of  aliens,  gladiators,  and  slaves  armed  by 
Metellus  appeared  in  the  Forum.  He  was  follow* 
ed  also  by  seve^Vlof  the  commons,  who  were  soli« 
citous  to  introduce  Pom pey  in  the  hope  of  a  revo* 
lution:'  and  his  cause  was>  strengthened  by  the 
praetorial  power  of  Cassar.  Cato,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  the  principal  citizens  on  his  side ;  but 
they  were  rather  sharers  in  the  injury,  than  aux- 
iliaries in  it's  removal:  The  danger  to  which  he 
was  exposed  appeared  now  so  imminent,  that  his 
family  was  under  the  utmost  concern^  The  great* 
est  part  of  his  friends  and  relations  ci^e  to  hit 
bouse  in  the  evening,  and  passed  the  night  with- 
out either  eating  or  sleeping.  His  wife  and  sis#^ 
ters  bewailed  their  misfortunes  with  tears,  while 
he  himself  spent  the  evening  with  the  utmost  con- 
fidence and  tranquillity,  encouraging  the  reft  to 
imitate  his  example.  He  supped,  and  went  to 
rest  as  usual ;  and  slept  soundly,  till  aWa- 
ked  by  his  coUegue  Minutius  Tbermus.  He 
fhen  went  to  the  Forum  accompanied  by  few^,  but 
met  by  many,  who  advised  him  to  take  care  of  his 
person.     W  hen  h^  saw  the  temple  of  Castor  sur*-* 
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rounded  by  armed  men^  the  steps  occupied  b}!;^ 
gladiatorsj  and  M etellus  himself  seated  on  an  emi- 
nence lyith  Caesar^  he  turned  round  to  his  friends^, 
and  asked  ^'  which^  is  the  more  contemptible; 
^'  the  savage  disposition^  or  the  cowardice,  of  him 
''  who  Tijrings  such  an  army  against  one  naked 
^  and  unarmed  P"  Upon  this,  he  proceeded  to  the 
place  with  Thermus.  Those  that  occupied  the 
steps  fell  back  to  make  way  for  him,  but  would 
suffer  no  one  else  to  pass.  Munatius  only  with 
spme  difficulty  he  drew  'along  with  him  ;  and  as 
soon  as  he  entered,  he  took  his  seat  between  Cs- 
sar  and  Metellus,  that  so  he  might  prevent  their 
discourse.  This  embarrassed  them  not  a  little, 
and  what  added  to  their  perplexity,  was  the  coun- 
tenance and  approbation  that  C%to  received  from 
-all  the  honest  men  then  presepi  ;  "^ho,  while  they 
admired  the  firm  and  steady  f^Krit  so  strongly 
marked  in  his  aspect,  encouraged  him  to  perse- 
vere in  the  cause  of  liberty^  and  mutually  agreed 
to  support  him. 

Metellus,  enraged  at  this,  proposed  to  read  the 
edict.  Cato  put  in  his  negative ;  and,  that  hav- 
ing no  effect,  he  wrested  it  out  of  his  hand.  _ 
Metellus  then  attempted  to  repeat  it  from  memo- 
ry ;  but  Thermus  prevented  him,  by  putting  his 
hand  iipon  his  mouth.  When  he  found  that  too  in- 
effectual, and  perceived  that  the  people  were  gone 
Qver  to  the  opposite  party,  he  ordered  his  armed 
mep  to  make  a  riot,  and  throw  the  whole  into 
confusion.  Upon  this  the  people  dispersed,  and 
Cato  wsTs  left  alone,, exposed  to  a  storm  of  sticks 
and  stones*  But  Muraena,  though  Gato  had  so 
lately  laid  an  information  against  him,  would  not 
desert  him.  He  defended  him  with  his  gowo 
from  the  danger  to  which  he  was  exposed,  en- 
Ireated  the  mob  to  desist  from  their  violence^  and 
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^  at  length  oarried  bim  off  ia  his  arms  iata  the  tem-^ 
pie  of  Castor.  Metellus  finding  the  benches 
deserted^  and  his  adversaries  put  to  the  rout^ 
he  imagined  that  he  had  gained  his  point,  and 
again  very  modestly  proceeded  to  confirm  the 
edict.  The  opposition  however  quickly  rallied^ 
and  advanced  with  shouts  of  the  greatest  courage 
apd  confidence.  Metellus'  faction^  supposing  th^i 
by  some  means  they  had  procured  arms^  were 
thrown  into  confusion^  and  immediately  took  to 
flight.  Upon  the  dispersion  of  these^  Cato  came 
forward^  and  by  his  encouragement  and  applause 
established  a  considerable  party  against  Metellus*,' 
The  senate  likewise  voted,  tbat  Cato  should  at  all 
events  be  supported ;  and  that  an  edicts  so  preg* 

'  nant  with  every  thing  pernicious  to  order  and 
good  government,  and  which  had  even  a  tendeacy 
to  civil  war,  should  be  opposed  with  the  utmost 
vigour. ' 

Metellus,  however,  still  maintained  his  daring 
resolution ;  but  finding  his  friends  intimidated  by 
the  unconquered  spirit  of  Cato,  he  came  suddenly 
into  the  open  court^assembled  thepeople,said  every 
thing  which  he  thought  might  render  Cato  odious 
to  them  ;  declaring,  that  he  would  have  nothing 
to  do  -with  the  arbitrary,  principles  of  that  man, 
or  his  conspiracy  against  Pompey,  whose  dis« 
grace  Rome  might  one  day  have  severe  occasioi) 
tp  repent. 

Upon  this,  he  immediately  set  off*  for  Asia,  to 
carry  an  account  of  these  matters  to  Pompey. 
And  Cato,  by  ridding  the  commonwealth  of  this 
troublesome  tribune,  and  crushing,  as  it  were,  ia 
him  the  growing  power  of  that  general,  obtained 
the  highest  reputation.  But  what  rendercfd  him 
still  more  popular,  was  his  haying  prevailed  up-r 
on  the  senate  to  desist  from  their  purpose  ofvot* 
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iogMetellus  infamous,  and  diverting  him  of  the 
magirtracy.  His  humanity  and  moderation,  in 
not  insulting  a  vanquished  enemy,  were  admired 
by  the  people  in  general  ;  while  men  of  political 
sagacity  could  see,  that  he  thought  it  prudent  not 
to  provoke  Pompey  too  deeply. 

Soon  afterward,    Lucullus  returned  from  the 
war,  of  which  Pompey  had  the  winding  up  and 
the  g)ory,  and  being  rendered  obnoxious  to  the 
people  by  the  impeachment  of  Caius  Memmiuis^ 
who  opposed  him  more  from  a  view  of  making  his 
eourt  to  Pompey  than  from  aoy  personal  hatred^ 
incurred  the  risk  of  losing   his  triumph.     Cato 
hoMhevcr,  partly  because  Lucullus  was  allied  to 
him  by  marrying  his  daughter  SerVilia,  and  part- 
ly  because   he  thought  the  proceedings  unfair, 
resisted  Memmius,  and  thus  exposed  himself  to 
extreme  obloquy.     But  though   divested  of  bis 
tribunitial  office,  as  of  a  tyrannical  authority,  he 
had  still  credit  enough  to  banish  Memmius  from 
the  courts  and  from  the  lists.     Lticullus  there- 
fore, having  obtained  bis  triumph,  attached  him- 
self to  Cato,  as  to  the  strongest  bulwark  against 
the  power  of  Pompey.     When  this  great  man  re- 
turned from  the  war,  confident  of  his  interest  ut 
Rome  from  the  magnificent  receptionwhicb  he  had 
everywhere  experienced,  he  scrupled  not  to  send 
a  requisition  to  ihe  senate,  that  they  would  defer 
the  election  of  consuls  till  his  arrival,  in  order  that 
he  might  support  Piso.     While  they  were  hesi- 
tating about  the  matted,   Cato,  not  from  any  ex- 
cessive solicitude  about  deferring  the  elation,  but 
with  a  view  of  intercepting  the    hopes   and   at- 
teqnpts  of  Pompey,  remonstrated  against  the  mea- 
sure and  carried  it  in  the  negative.    At  this,  Pom- 
pey was  not  a  little  disturbed;  and  concluding 
that,  if  Cato  were  his  euemy^  he  would  prove  the 
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most  formidable  obstacle  io  his  designs^  he  sent 
for  his   friend  Munatius,  and  commissioned  him 
to  demand  two  of  Cato's  nieces  in  marriage;  the 
elder  for  himself^  and  the   younger  for  his  son. 
Some  say,  they  were  not  Cato's  nieces,  but  his 
daughters.     Be  that  as  it  may,  -when  Munatius 
opened  his  commission  to  Cato  in  the  presence^  of 
his  wife  and  sisters,  the  women  were  not  a  little 
delighted  with    the    splendor   of   the   alliance.    ^ 
But  Cato  without  a  moment's  hesitation  replied, 
*^  Go,  Munatius ;  go,  and  tell  Pompey,  iki^t  Cato 
is  not  to  be  caught  in  a  female  snare.*'    Tell 
him,  at  the  same  time,  that  I  am  sensible  of  the 
''  intended  honour;  and,   while  he  continues  to 
act  as  he  ought  to  do^  shall  cherish  that  friend « 
ship  for  him  which  is  superior  to  affinity :  but 
i  will  never  give  hostages,  against  my  country, 
to  the  glory  of  Pompey.'*    The  women,  as  it  is 
natural  to  suppose,  were  chagrined:  and  even  the  ^ 
friends  of  Cato  blamed  the  severity  of  his  answer. 
But  Pompey  soon  afterward  gave  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  vindicating  his  conduct,  by  open  and 
notorious  bribery  at  a  consular  election,  when  mo- 
ney  was  publicly   paid  in  his  garden  to  such  of 
the  tribes,    as   gave  their   votes   to  his  friend.^ 
*•  You  seenow,"  said  Cato  to  the  women,  "what 
would  have  been  the  consequence  of  my  alii- 
'  ance  vvith    Pompey.     I  should  have  had  my 
share  in  all  the  aspersions,  that  are  thrown  up- 
"  on  him."     And  they  owned,  that  he  had  acted 
right  in  declining   it.     If  it  were  proper,  how- 
ever,   to  judge  from    the    event,    it    is    clear 
that  Cato  acted  wrong  upon  this  occasion.     By 
iuffering  the  alliance  in  question  to  devolve  to 
Cassar,  the  united  power  of  those  two  illustrious 

^  Ifiterally,  *  not  to  be  circumvented  through  the  apari« 
xaeot  of  the  ladies.' 
*  Luciu9  A.fraiiii4S»     See  the  Life  of  Pompey,  p.  lU. 
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men  nearly  overturned  the  Roman  empire.  The 
commonwealth  it  effectually  destroyed.  But  this 
would  never  have  been  the  caae^  had  not  Cato, 
alarmed  even  at  the  slighter  faults  of  Pomp^y^suf* 
Ibred  him  by  thus  strengthening  his  hands  to  com^* 
mit  greater  crimes.  These  consequences^  however, 
were  at  this  time  only  impending. 

When  Lucullus  had  a  dispute  with  Pompey, 
,  concerning  their  institutions  iir  Pontus  (for  each 
was  anxious  to  have  his  own  sanctioned  )  as  the 
former  was  evidently  injured^  he  had  the  support 
of  Cato  ;  while  Pompey  his  junior  in  the  senate, 
in  order  to  increase  his  popularity,  proposed  the 
Agrarian  law  in  favour  of  the  army.  This  was  op- 
posed by  C£to,  and  rejected ;    in  consequence  of 
which  Pompey  attached  himself  to  Clodius^  th© 
most  violent  and  factious   of  the  tribunes,  and 
much  about  the  same  time  contracted  his  alliance 
with  Caesar,  to  which,  Cato  in  some  measure  led. 
the  way.     The  thing   was  as  follows :    Caesar, 
upon  hi«  return  from  Spain,  at  once  sued  for  the  v 
consulship,  and  demanded  a  triumph.    But  as  the 
laws  of  Rome  required,  that  those  who  are  candi- 
dates for  the  supreme  magistracy  should  make 
personal  application,   and  those  who  are  to  enjoy 
a  triumph  should  remain  without  the  walls,   he 
petitioned  the  senate  that  he  might  be  allowed  to 
sue  for  the  consulship  by  ptoxy^     The  senate  ia 
general  agreed  to  his  t'equest;    and   when  Cato 
(the  only  one  that  opposed  it)  found  this  to  be  the 
case,  as  soon  as  it  came  to  his  turn,  he  continued 
his  speech  throughout  the  whole  day>  and  thu$ 
prevented  the  completing  of  any  business. .   Caesar 
therefore  gave  up  the  affair  of  the  triumph^  en- 
tered the  city,  and  applied  at  once  for  the  consul- 
jihip  and  the  interest  of  Pompey.     As  soon  as  he 
was  appointed  consul,  he  married  Julia ;  and  as 
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tjbe J  had  entered  into  a  league  against  tjie  common* 
wealthy  one  groposed^  and  the  other  seconded^ 
^ws  for  the  distribution  of  lands  among  the 
poor.  Lucullus  and  Cicero^  in  conjunction  with 
Bibulus  the  other  consul^  opposed  them.  But 
Cato  in  particular^  ^who  suspected  the  pernicious 
consequences  of  Cassar's  connection  witn  Pompey, 
was  strenuous  against  the  motion;  find  observed^  it 
was  not  the  distribution  of  lands  that  he  feared^  so 
much  as  the  rewards^  wliich  the  cajolers  of  the 
people  might  expect  from  their  favour.    *' 

In  this,  not  on^y  the  senate  agreed  with  him,  but 
many  of  the  people  also,  who  were  offended  by 
Csesar's  unconstitutional  conduct.  For  whatever 
the  most  violent  and  absurd  of  the  tribunes  pro- 
posed for  the  pleasure  of  the  mob,  Cassar  in  mean 
and  abject  subservience  to  them  ratified  by  the 
consular  authority.  When  he  found  his  motion 
therefore  likely  to  be  over-ruled,  his  party  had 
recourse  to  violence^  pelted  Bibulus  the  consul 
with  dirt,  and  broke  the  rods  of  his  lictors.  At 
length,  when  darts  began  to  be  thrown  and  many  - 
were  wounded,  the  rest  of  the  senate  fled  as  fast 
as  possible  out  of  the  Forum.  Cato  was  the  last, 
that  left  it ;  and  as  he  walked  slowly  along,  he 
frequently  looked  back,  and  execrated  the  madness 
of  the  people.  The  Agrarian  law  therefore  was 
not  only  passed,  but  they  obliged  the  whole  se-* 
nate  to  take  an  oath  that  they  would  confirm  and 
support  it,  and  those  that  should  refuse  were  sen- 
tenced to  pay  a  heavy  fine.  Necessity  brought 
most  of  them  into  the  measure;  for  they  remem* 
bered  the  example  of  Metellus,^^  who  had  been 
banished  from  Italy  for  refusing  to  comply,  in  a  si- 
milar instance,  with  the  wishes  of  the  people.  Cato 

^  Metcllus  Numidicus.    See  Life  of  Marios,  toI.  III.  p.  104. 
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was  solicited  by  the  tears  of  the  female  partof  hisfa«» 
mily,  and  the  entreaties  of  his  friends^  to  yield  and 
take  the  oath.     But  what  principally  prevailed 
upon  him  was^  the  expostulations  of  the  orator 
Cicero ;  who  represented  to  him  that  ^here  might 
he  less  virtue^   than   he  imagined^   in  one  man's 
dissenting    from    a  decree    established  by  the 
rest  of  the  senate;  that  to  expose  himself  to  cer- 
tain danger,  without  even  the  possibility  of  pro* 
ducing  %ny  good  effect^  was  perfect  insanity;  and 
(what  was  still  worse)  to  leave  the  common- 
wealth, for  which  he  had  undergone  so  many  toils, 
to  the  mercy  of  innovators  and  usurpers^  would 
look  as  if  he  were  quite  weary  of  his  patriotic  la- 
bours.    Cato,  he  added,  might  do  without  Rome, 
but  Rome  could  not  do  without  Cato ;  his  friends 
could  not  do  without  him ;  he  himself  in  parti- 
cular could  not  do  without  his  assistance  and  sup- 
port, while  the  audacious  Clodius  by  means  of 
his  ^tribunitial  authority  was  forming  the  most 
dangerous  machinations  against  him.     By  these, 
and  the  like  remonstrances,  importuned  at  home 
and  in  the  Forum,   Cato    ( it   is  said )  was  with 
difficulty   induced  to  take    the   oath  ;    and  his 
friend   Favonius  excepted,   he  was  the  last  that 
took  it. 

Elated  with  this  success^  Cassar  proposed  ano- 
ther act  for  distributing  almost  the  whole  pro- 
vince of  Campania  among  the  poor.  Cato  alone 
opposed  it.  And  though  Csesar  dragged  him 
from  the  beqch^  and  conveyed  him  to  prison,  he 
omitted  not  nevertheless^  as  he^  passed  to  exclaim  ^ 
in  defence  of  liberty*  to  enlarge  upon  the  conse* 
quences  of  the  act,  and  to  exhort  the  citizens  to 
put  a  stop  to  such  proceedings.  The  senate  with 
heavy  hearts^  and  all  the  virtuous  fiart  of  the  peo- 
ple,   followed  Cato  in  silent  indignation.     Csisar 
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was  not  itiatteiktive   to   the    public  discontentji 
which  this  proceeding  occasioned;   but  ambiti- 
ously expectiQ^  some  concessions  on  the  part  oi 
Cato,  he  proceeded  to  conduct  him  to    prisoq* 
At  length  ^owever^  when  he  found  his  expectar 
tions  vain,  unable  any  longer  to  support  the  shame 
to  which  this  conduct  exposed  him,  he  instructed 
one  of  the  tribunes  to  rescue  him  from  his  officers. 
The  people  notwithstanding^ ,  brought  over  to  his 
interest  oy  these  public  distributions^  voted  him 
the  province  of  lllyricum  and  all  Gaul,  together 
with  four  legions,  for  the  space  of  five  years ; 
though  Cato  foretold  them,  at  the  same  time,  that 
they    were  voting  a  tyrant  into  the  citadel  of 
Rome*     They  moreover  created  Clodius^  contrary 
•to  the  laws  (for  he  was  of  the  patrician  order ) 
*    a  tribune  of  the  people^  because  they  knew  that  he 
would  fully  accede  to  their  wishes  with  regard 
to  the  banishment  of  Cicero.     Calpumius  Piso 
the  father  of  Csesar's  wife,  and  Auius  Gabidius^ 
a  minion  of  Pompey   as   we  are  told  by  those 
who  knew  him  best,  they  created  consuls. 
"^       Yet  though  they  had  every  thing  in  their  hands, 
and  had  gained  one  part  of  the  people  by  favour 
and  the  other  by  fear,   they  were  still  afraid  of 
Cato.   They  remembered  the  pains,  which  it  had 
cost  them  to  overbear  him,  and  that  their  violent 
measures  had  done  them  but  little  honour.     Clo«- 
^  dius  likewise  saw  that  he  could  not  distress  Ci-^ 

/  cero^  while  supported  by  Cato :  yet  this  was  his 

chief  object,   and  upon  entering  on   his  tribu-* 
nitial  office  he  had  an  interview  with  Cato;  when 
after  paying  him  the  compliment  of  pronouncing 
him  the  honestest  man  in  Rome,  he  proposed  to 

^  The  character  of  Gabinius  was  despicable  io  er^ry  respect, 
SI  a|)pears  from  Cicero^s  Oration  fur  Sextius.    (zU«,  xiiii* ) 
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him,  as  a  testimony  of  his  sincerity,  the  gbverit^ 
ment  of  Cyprus,  an  appoiiitment  which  (he  said) 
had  been  solicited  by  many.     Cato  answered  that^ 
far  from   being   a  favour,  it  was   a  scheme    of 
treachery  and^a  disgrace ;  upon   which  Clodius 
fiercely  and  contemptuously  replied^  '/  If  you  are 
**  not  pleased   to  go,  you   shall  go  "displeased:** 
and,  immediately  applying  to  the  senate,  procured 
a  decree  for  Cato's  expedition.     Yet  he  neither 
furnished  him  with  a  Vessel,  a  soldier,  or  a  ser- 
vant; two  secretaries  excepted^  oneof  whom  was 
a  notorious  thief,  and  the   other  a  client  of  his 
own.     Besides,  as  if  the  charge  6f  Cyprus  and  ' 
the  opposition  of  Ptolemy  were^noi   a  silflScient 
crhploymerit^  he  ordered  him  likewise '  to  restore 
the  Bys^antine  exiles.     But  his  view  ih  all   this 
was  to  keep  Cato,  as  long  as  possible')  oUt  of 
Rome. 

Cato  thus  obliged  to  depart  exhorted' Ciceroi 
who  was  at  the  same  time  closely  hunted  by  Of  or 
dius,  by  no  means  taintolviei  his  country  in  a  civfl 
war,  but  to  yield  to; the  necessity  of  the  tunes. 
*  By  means  of  his  friend  Canidius^  ivhom  he  sent  ^ 
before  him  to.  Cyprus,  he  negociated  >^itli  Ptole- 
my in  such  a  mannier,  that  he  yielded,  without 
coming  to  an  engagement ;  for  Catb  gave  him  to 
understand,  that  "*he  should  not  liv6  i'ri*  a  poor  or 
abject  condition,  but  that  he  should  be  appointed 
high-priest  to  the  Paphian  Venus;"'    While  this  ' 

^*  This  appointment  seenis  but  a  poor  excliange  for  a 
1k.ingdom :  but  when  it  is  rememberecl  that,  in  tlie  Pagan  theo- 
logy, the  prktts  of  the  gods  were  not  inferior  la  dignity  to 
princes,  and  that  most  of  tb^m  were  of  royai '  families  ;  when* 
it  is  considered  in  what  high  reputation  the  Paphian  Venus  stood 
among  the  ancients,  and  what  a  lucrative  as  well  as  honourable 
ofiice  that  of  her  priest  mu^^t  have  been,  from  the  oflferings  of 
theianunierable?otari«swhq  came  annually  to  pay  their  dti  . 
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was  negocliiittg,  Cato  stopped  at  Rhodes^  at  once 
waiting  for  Ptolemy's  answer,  and  making  prepa* 
rations  for  the  reduction  of  the  island. 

In  the  mean  time  Ptoleby'^  king  of  Egypt,  who 
had  left    Alexandria    upon  some^  quarrel    and  * 
difference  with  his   suhjects,  was   on  his  way  to 
Rome,  in  order  to  solicit  his  re-establishment  from 
Cassar  and  Pompey  by  means  of  the  Roman  arms. 
Being  informed  that  Cato  was  at  Rhodes,  he  sent 
to  him,  in  the  hope  that  he  would  wait  upon  him; 
But  Cato,  who  at  that  time  happened  to  have 
taicen  physic,  tol^his  messenger  that  if  Ptolemy 
wished  to  see  him,  he  might  come  himself:  and 
upon  his  arrival  he  neither  went  forward  *to  meet 
him  nor  did  he  so  much  as  rise  from  his  seat,  but 
saluted  him  as  he  would  have  done  a  common  per* 
son,  and  carelessly  bade  him  sit  down*     Ptolemj 
was  sdmewbat  hurt  by  it  at  first,  and  surprised   ; 
to  meet  with  such  a  supercilious  seterily  of  man- 
tiers  in  a  man  of  Cato's  mean   dress   and  appear- 
ance.    When  he  entered  into  conversation  with 
him  however,  concerning  his  affairs,  and'heardhis 
free  and  nervous  eloquence,  he  was  easily  soothed.. 
Cato,  it  se^ms,  censured  his  iAipolitio  application 
to  Rome ;  represented  to  him  the  happiness  which 
he  had  left,  andiold  him  that  he  was  about  to  ex- 
pose himself  to  the  toils  and  p^gues  of  attend- 
ance, the  meanness  of  bribery,  and  the  avarice  of 
the   Roman  chiefs,  which  the  whole  kingdom  of 
lEgypt  converted  into,  money  could  not  satisfy^ 
He  advised  him  to  return  with  his  fle^t,  and  he 
reconciled  to  his  people,  offering  him  at  the  samfs 
^time  his  attendance  and  mediation  ;  and  Ptolemy, 

ToUons  at  her  feinple,  it  will  be  allowed  perhaps  that  Ptol^^ 
made  no  bad  bargain  for  his  little  island. 
^*  SurnamedAiiletes* 
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restored  by  his  statements  as  it  werp  from  insani* 
tjr  to  reason^  admired  his  discretion  :and  sincerity, 
and  determined  to  follow  his  advice.  His  friends, 
nevertheless^  brought  him  back  to  his  former 
'measures  ;  but  he  was  no  sooner  at  the  door  of 
one  of  the  magistrates  of  Rome,  than  he  repented 
*  his. folly,  and  blamed  himself  for  having  rejected 
the  virtuous  counsels  of  Cato«  as  for  having  dish- 
obeyed  the  oracle  of  a  god. 

Ptolemy  of  Cyptus,  as  Cato's  good  fortune 
would  have  it,  took  himself  off  by  poison.  As  he 
was  said  to  have  left  a  full  treasury,  Cato  having 
deterpiined  to  go  to  Byzantiutn  sent  his  nephew 
Brutus  to  Cyprus,  because  he  had'not  sufficient 
confidence  in  Canidius;  and  when  the  exiles  wtre 
reconciled  to  the  rest  of  the  citizens,  and  all  things 
quiet  in  Byzantium,  he  proceeded  to  Cyprus 
himself.  Here  he  found  the  royal  furniture  very 
'magnificent  in  the  articles  of  vessels,  tables,  jewels, 
and  piirple',  all  which  were  to  be  converted  into 
ready  money.  In  the  management  of  this  affair 
he  was  scrupulously  exact,  attended  at  tb^  sales, 
tbak  the  a/rcoupts  himself,  and  brought  every  ar- 
ticle to  the  best  market.  Neither  would  he  trust 
to  ibe  common  customs  of  sale*factors,  auctioneers, 
,  biddei^s,,  Qr  evenjiis  own  friends  ;  but  be  had  pri- 
vate coafeceppea.with  thp  purchasers,  in  which  be 
'  urged  them  io  bid  more,  so  that  every  thing  went 
off  at  the  highest  price.  By  these  ipea^  he  gave 
offence  to  many  of  his  friepds,  and  almx>st  un  par- 
donably affrontedhisparticular  intimate  iVIunatius. 
Caesar  likewise,  in  bis  Oration  against  him^  availed 
himself  .of  this  circumstance,  and  treated  him  very 
severelyV  Munatius  himself  however  informs 
us,  that  this  misimderstanding  was  occasioned  not 
,  so  much  by  Gato's  distrust,  as  by  his  neglect 
of  him,  and  by  his   own  jealousy  of  Canidius: 
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for  Munatius  wrote   Memoirs  of  Cato,   which 
Thraseashas  principally  followed.  He  there  states 
that  he    was  among  the  last    who  aTrived   at 
CypruSj  and  thus  found  nothing  but  the  refuse  of 
the  lodgings  ;  that  he  weiit  to  Cato's  apartments^ 
and  was  refused  admittance^because  Cato  was  pri* 
Tatelj  concerting  something  with  Canidius ;  and 
that  when  he  modestly  complained  of  this  conduct, 
he  received  a  severe  answer  from  Cato^  who  ob<^ 
served  (with  Theophrastus)  that  '^Toomuch  love 
'^  was  frequently  the  occasion  of  hatred ;  andthathe, 
'*  because  of  the  friendship  with  which  he  had  been 
^'  treated^  was  angry  at  the  slightest  inattention." 
^^   Hetoldhim  atthesame  time^  that  '^  He  made 
**  use  ofCanidius  as  a  necessary  agent/ and  because 
*^  he  had  more  confidence  in  him  than,  in  the  rest; 
halving  found  him  h^nest^   though  he  had  been 
there  from  the  firsts  and  had  had  opportunities  of 
being  otherwise."    This  conversation,  which  lie 
heldin  private  with  Cato,  the  latter(  he  informs  us) 
related  to  Canidius;  and  this  coming  to  his  know^ 
ledge,   he  would  neither  attend  Cato's  entertain* 
ments,  nor  assist  when  summoned  at  his  councils* 
Cato  threatening  to  punish  him  for  disobedience^ 
and  as  is  usual  to  take  a  pledge  fromhim^^Muna- 
tius  paid  no  regard  to  it,  but  sailed  for  Rome  and 
long  retained  his  resentment*     Upon  Cato's  re- 
turn, by  means  of  Marcia,  who  at  that  time  lived 
with  her  husband,  he  and  Munatius  were  both 
inviied  to  sup  with  Barca.     Cato,  ^ho  came  in 
afterthe  rest  of  the   company-  had  taken  their 
places^  asked  where  he  should  take  his  ?     Barca 

^  When  a  magistrate  refused  a  summoDS  to  the  seuate  or 
public  council,  the  penalty  was  to  take  some  piece  of  furniture 
out  of  his  house^  and  to  detaiu.  it  till  he  attended.  This  tbejr 
called^  pignora cuperc^^n^^ot  AaCe/y.  (See  Cic.Philipp.i*  5.^  De 
Orat.  iii.  1.) 
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^answered,  ^'  Where  he  pleased."     '^  Then/*  said 
hc,-^'  It  shall  be  by   Munatius/'     He  ihetefote 
sat  down  next  him,   but  showed  him  no  other 
marks  of  friendship   during  supper;  afterward 
however^  at  Marcia's  request^  Cato  wrote  to   saj 
that  he  should  be  glad  to  see  him.     Upon  this> 
Munatiu^  waited  on  him  at  his   own  house>  and  ^ 
being  entertained  by  Marcia  till  the  rest  of  the 
morning-visitors  were  gone^  Cato  came  in  and  em- 
braced him  with  the  utmost  kindness.     We  have 
dwelt  upon  these  little  circun&stances  the  longer 
as>  in  our  opinipn>  they  contribute  not  less  than 
taiore  public  and  important  actions^  to  the  clear 
delineation  and  exhibition  of  charactJE^r. 

•  In  this  expedition  Cato  had  acquired  nearly  se- 
ven thousand  talents  of  silver^  and  being  under 
jBome  apprehensions  on  account  of  the  length  of 
his  voyage,  he  provided  a  number  of  vessels  that 
would  hold  two  talents  and  five  hundred  drachmas 
a-piece.  To  each  of  these  he  tied  a  long  cord, 
at  the  end  df  which  was  fastened  a  large,  piece  of 
cork,  so  that  if  any  misfortune  should  happen  to 
the  vessel,  these  buoys  might  mark  the  spot  where 
they  lay*  The  whole  treasure  hQwever,  except  a 
very  little,  wap  conveyed  home  in  safety*  Yet 
his  two  books  of  accounts,  which  he  kept  with 
great  minuteness,  were  both  lost;  one  by  ship- 
wreck with  his  freedman  Philargyrus,  who  had 
embarked  at  Cenchriese,^  and  the  other  by  fire  at 
Corcyra;  for  the" sailors,  on  account  of  the  told«- 
ness  of  th^  Weather,  kept  fires  in  the  tents  by 
night,  and  thus  the  misfortune  happened.  This 
gave  Cato  some  concern ;  though  Ptolemy's  ser- 
vants,  whom  he  had  brought  over  with  himf,  were 

^  Cenchreae  was  the  eastero  port  of  CoriDth :   aad  Corcjrz 
is  the  modern  Corfu.* 
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suffieient  vouchers  for  his  conduct  against  ene- 
Dfiies  and  informers. ,  For  he  did  not  intend  these 
accounts  merely  as  a  proof  of  his  honesty^  but 
to  recommend  the  same  kind  of  accuracy  to 
others. 

As  soon  as  his  arrival  with  the  fleet  was  noti- 
fied  in  Rome,  the,  magistrates,   and  priests,  and 
whole  senate,  with  multitudes  of  the  people,  went 
down  to  the  river  to  meet- him,  and  covered  both 
it's  banks^  so  that  hi^  reception  was  something 
like  a  triumph.     Yet    there   was   an  ill-timed 
haughtiness  in  his  conduct;  for  though  the  con- 
suls and  prastors  came  to  wait  upon  him,  he  did 
not  so  much  as  attempt  to  make  the  sho^e  where 
they  were,  bnt  rowed  carelessly  along  in  a  royal 
six-oared  galley,  and  did   not  land  till  he  came 
into  port  with  his  whole  fleet.    The  people,  how- 
ever, were  struck  with  admiration  at  the  vast  quan- 
tity of  money  that  was  carried  along  the  streets ; 
and  the  senate  in  full  assembly  bestowed  the  high- 
est encomiums  upon  him,  and  voted  him  a  prse-' 
torship  e;xtraordinary^^  and  the  right  of  attending 
public  shows   in  a  prsetexta  (or  purple-border- 
ed gown  : )  but  these  honours  he  thought  proper 
to  decline.     At  the  same  time  he  petitioned  that 
they  would  emancipate  Nicias,  one  of  Ptolemy's 
officers,  in  favour  of  whose  diligence  and  fidelity 
he  gave  his  own  testimony. 

Philip^  the  father  of  M  arcia,  was  at  that  time 
consul^  and  his  coUegue  respected  Catonoless  for^ 
.  his  virtue,  than  Philip  did  for  his  alliance,  so  that 
he  had  insome  measure  the  wholeconsular  interest 

^  A.  U.  C.  697.  Cato  was  then  in  his  thirty^ighth  year,  and 
consequently  too  young  to  be  praetor  in  the  ordinary  way,  ia 
which  a  person  could  not  enter  upon  that  office  till  he  was  forty 
(see  IKo.  xxmix*  23.,  and  Vai.  Max.  tIi.  5.)  though  he  could 
caava«  for  it  at  thirty  .nine. 
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in  his  hands.    When  Cicero  returned  from  that  ex* 
ile^  to  which  he  had  been  sentenced  byCIodius^bis 
influence  was  considerable;  and  he  scrupled  not^  in 
Clodius' absence,  to  pulldown  and  destroy  thetri- 
bunitial  edicts^  which  the  latter  had  put  up  in  the 
capitol.    Upon  this  the  senate  was  assembled,  and 
Cicero  on  Clodius'  accusation  made  his  defence^  al« 
leging  that  he  had  not  been  legally  appointed  tri- 
bune^ and  that  consequently  every   act  and  edict 
of  his  office  was  null  and  Toid.     Cato  interrupted 
him,  and  said,  '^  That  he  was  indeed  sensible,  the 
''whole  administration  of  Clodiushad  been  wick- 
''  ed  and  absurd ;  but  that  if  every  act  of  his  office 
'^  were  to  be  annulled,  all  that  he  had  himself  done 
in  Cyprus  would  be  annulled  likewise,  because 
his  commission  issuingfroma  tribune  not  legally 
appointed  could  not  be  valid :  that  Clodius, 
though  he  wasof  a  patrician  family,  had  not  been 
''  chosen  tribune  contrary  to  law,  because  he  had 
previously  been  enrolled  in  the  order  of  plebeians 
by  an  act  passed  for  that  purpose ;  but  that,  if  he 
''  had  acted  unjustly  in  hi&  office,  he  was  liable  to  a 
''  personal  impeachment,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
''  office  itself  retained  it's  proper  force  and  autho* 
''  rity."   This  occasioned  a  quarrel  for  some  time 
between  Cicero  and  Cato,  but  they  were  afterward 
reconciled. 

Csesar,  upon  his  return  from  G4ul,  was  met  by 
Pompey  and  Crassus;  and  it  vvas  agreed  that  the 
two  last  should  again  be  candidates  for  the  con* 
sulship,  that  Csesar  should  retain  his  government  * 
five  years  longer,  and  that  the  best  provinces,  re- 
venues and  troops  should  be  secured  to  them- 
selves. This  was  nothing  less  than  a  division  of 
empire,  and  a  plot  against  the  liberties  ofthe  com- 
monwealth. A  junction  so  alarming  deterred 
many  men   of  distinguished   rank  and  integrity 
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from  their  design  of  offering  themselves  for  the 
consulship.     Cato  however  prevailed  on  Lucius 
Domitius^  who  had  married  his  sister^  not  to  ^ve 
up  the  point  nor  to  resign  his  pretensions  ;  since 
the    contest  was  not  then    for  the  consulship^ 
but  for  the  liberties  of  Rome.     The  sober  part  of 
the  citizens  agreed^  likewise^  that  the  consular 
power  should  not  be  suffered  to  grow  so  enormou9 
by  the  union  of  Crassus  and  Pompey ;  but  that  at 
all  events  they  must  be  separated^  and  Domitius 
encouraged  and  supported  in    the  competition. 
7hey  assured  him^  at  the  sametime»  that  he  would 
have  the  voices  of  many  of  the  people^  who  were 
at  present  only  silent  through  fear.     Pompey's 
partyy  apprehensive  of  this^  lay  in  wait  for  Domi- 
tius^ as  he  went  before  day  by  torch-light  into  the 
Campus  Martins.     His  torch-bearer  was  killed  at 
the  first  stroke  ;  the  rest  were  wp.unded  and  fled^ 
Cato  and  Domitius  alone  excepted :  for   Cato, 
though  he  had  received  a  wound  in  the  arm^  still 
kept  Domitius  on  the  spot,  and  conjured  him  not 
to  desert  the  cause  of  freedom  while  he  bad  life, 
but  to  oppose  to  the  utmost  those  enemies  of  their 
'  country,  who  showed  what .  use  they  intended   to 
make  of  power  by  seeking  it  in  sucn  an  execrable 
manner. 

Domitius  however,  unable  to  stand  the  shock, 
retired,  and  Pompey,.and  Crassus  were,  elected 
consuls.  Yet  Cato  did  not  shrink  from  the  strug- 
gle, but  solicited  a  prastorsbip  for  himself;  that 
he  might  thence,  as  from  a  kind  of  forty  act 
against  the  consuls,  and  not  contend  with  them  in 
the  capacity  of  a  private  citizen^  The  consuls,, 
fearing  that  the  prastorial  power  of  Cato  would 
not  be  inferior  even  ij^  the  consular  authority, 
suddenly  assembled  a  small  senate ;  and  obtained 
a  decree,  that  those  who  were  elected  praetors 
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should  immediately  enter  upon  tireir  office,^ 
without  waiting  the  usual  time  to  se6  whether 
any  charge  would  he  hrought  against  them  of 
hribery  and  corruption.  By  these  itie&Yis  they 
brought  in  their  own  creatiiipes  and  dependenti^ 
presided  at  the  election,  and  gave  money  to  <iic 
populace.  Still,  however,  the  virtue  of  Catd 
could  not  totally  lose  it's  weight.  There  wnirc 
still  those,  who  had  honesty  enough  to  be  asham- 
ed of  selling  his  interest,  and  wisdom  enough  to 
think  that  it  would  be  of  service  to  the  rtftte>  to 
elect  him  even  at  th6  publici  expense.  He  wa« 
therefore  nominated  praetor  by  ftie  votes  of  the  first- 
summoned  tribe",  but  Pompey  scandalously  pre- 
tending that  he  heard  it  thunder,  broke  up  the 
assembly ;  for  it  is  not  common  with  the  Romans  to 
transact,  public  business,  if  it  thunders.  After-, 
ward  by  means  lif  bribery,  and  by  the  exclttsiDn  of 
the  virtuous  partWthe citizens  fromthe assenftblyj 
they  procured  Vatinius  to  be  returned  prsrtor  in* 
/stead ' of  Gato.  Those  electors,  it  is  said,  tvho  vot- 
ed from  such  iniquitous  motives,  like  so  many 
culprits  inartiediately  ran  away.  •  To  the  test, 
that  assembled  and  cxpresteed  their  indignation, 
CatdVas  '^mfov/etti  by  f>ne  of*the  taribmies  to 
^.ddress  himself  in  a  speech;  in  the   course  of 

^  There  was  always  a  time  allotted  between  nominattbn  and 
possessioh. ;  Hbat,  if  any  undtf^iiildins  iiad  been  used  iirtlie  can^ 
yaB,  th^y. might  be  discovcf^,  <li.)  T*e  coavioted  ofiendeta  were 
deprived  qf  their  appointments^  and  occasionally  subjected  to  a 
lieavy 'fine.  (See  Dio.  xxxvi.  2^.,  xxxTii.  25.)  Cato  was  now 
only  of  age  to  sblrcit,  not  t^o  exercise  the  praetorship,* 

*^  Called  prmrogotiva.  Th6  centuries  oPiginiHy  ^gaTe  their 
Totes  In  successiQn  acscording  to  Seryins  Tuliio«'  institution, 
^ut  subsequently  the  priority  of  voting  was  determined  by  lot : 
this  was  of  the  greatest  importance,  for  upon  it  usually  depend, 
ed  the  election.  Hen'de  the  d^iivatire meanings  of  prterogativa. 
|;See  Cic.  pro  Plane*  J^^i/proManpurEviiii  ^.^pe])^.  11,  xl.)» 
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which  he  foretold^  as  if  inspired  by  some  divine 
influence^  all  those  evils  that  then  threatened  the 
commonwealth,  and  stirred  up  the  people  against 
Pompey  and  Crassus^  who  in  the  consciousness  of 
their  guilty  intentions  feared  the  control  of  the 
pr®torial  power  of  Cato.  On  his  return  home  he 
was  followed  by  a  greater  multitude^  than  all 
that  had  been  appointed  prastors  conjunctively. 

WhenCaius  Trebonius  moved  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  consular  provinces,  and  proposed  giv- 
ing Spain  and  Affica  to  one  of  the  consuls  and 
Syria  and  Egypt  to  the  other,  together  with  fleets 
andarmies^and  an  unbounded  power  of  making  war 
and  extending  dominion  ;   the  rest  of  the  senate^ 
thinking  resistance  vain,  forbore  all  opposition. 
Cat0  however,  before  it  was  put  to  the  vote,  as- 
cended the  rostrum  in  order  to  speaks  but  he  was 
limited  to  the  space  of  two  hours  ;  and  when  he 
had  spent  this  time  in  repetitions,  instructions^ 
and  predictions,  and  was  proceeding  in  his  dis- 
course,  the  lictor  dragged  him  down  from  the 
^rostrum.      Yet    still,    when  below  among  the 
people,  he  persisted  to.speakin  behalf  of  liberty  ; 
and  the  people  readily  attended  to  him,  and  join- 
\eA  in.hift  indignation,  till  the  lictor  again  laid  hold 
of  him  and  turned  him  out  of  the  Forum.    Heat- 
tempted,  notwithstanding,  to  return  to  his  place, 
and  excited  the  people  to  assist  him ;  which.being 
.done  more  than  once,  Trebonius  in  a  violent  ra^e 
ordered  him  to  prison.     Thither  he  was  followed 
by  the  populace,  to  whom  he  addressed  himself  as 
he  went,  till  at  last  Trebonius' through  fear  dis- 
missed him.     Thus  Cato  was  that  day  rescued. 
But  afterward,  the  people  being  partly  over-awed 
and  partly  corrupted, the  consular  faction  prevent- 
ed Aquilius  one  of  the  tribunes,  by  force  of  arms, 
4tom  earning  out  of  the  8enate4iQuse  into  the 
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assembly ;  wounded  many/  killed  some^  and  thrust 
Cato^  who  said  it  thundered/  out  of  the  Forum  :  so 
that  the  law   was  passed  by   compulsion.     This 
rendered  Pompey  so  obnoxious,  that  the  people 
^ere  going  to  pull  down  his  statues^  but  they  were 
prevented  by  Cato.     On  a  subsequent  day>  when 
the  law  was  proposed  for  the  allotment  of  Cesar's 
provinces^  Cato  addressing  himself  particularly  to 
Pom  pey  told  him^  with  great  confidence,^^Hedtd 
*'  not  thenconsider^thathe  was  taking, Csesar  upon 
*^  his  shoulders ;  but  when  be  began  to  find  his 
'^  weight,  and  could  neither  support  it  nor  shake 
^^  him  off, they  would  both  fall  together^  and  crush 
^^  the  commonwealth  in  their  fall :  and  then  he 
^^  would  find^  too  late,  that  Cato's  counsels  were  no 
*'  less  salutary  for  himself^than  intrinsically  just/' 
Yet   Pompey^  though  he  had  often  hegrd  these 
things^    in  the   confidence  of  his   fortune  and  his 
power  despised  them,  and  feared  no  reverse  from 
the  part  of  Cs^sar.  , 

Cato  was  the  following  year  appointed  prastor, 
but  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  contributed  so 
THuch  to  the  dignity  of  that  high  office  by  the 
rc^ptitude  of  his  conduct^  as  to  have  derogated 
fropfi  it  by  the  meanness  of  his  dress  ;  for  he  would 
often  go  to  the  prsetorial  bench  without  his  robe 
and  shoes^  and  thus  sit  in  judgement  even  in  capital 
cases^  upon  some  of  the  first  personages  in  Rome. 
Nay>  it  is  even  affirmed  that  he  passed   sentence^ 
when  he  had  drunk  after  dinner^  but  that  is  not 
true.     He  was  resolved  to  extirpate  that  extreme 
corruption^    which    then   prevailed  among  the 
people  in  elections  of  every  kind  ;    and,  in  order 
to  effect  this,  he  moved  that  a  law  should  be  pas- 
sed in  the  senate  for  every  candidate;   though   no 
information  should  be  laid  against  him^  to  declare 
upon  oath  in  what  manner  he  had  obtained  hit 
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election.  This  gave  offence  to  the  candidates^  and 
to  the  more  mercenary  part  of  the  people ;  And 
as  he  was  going  in  the  morning  to  the  tribunal^  he 
was  so  much  insulted  and  pelted  with  stones  by 
the  mob^  that  the  whole  court  fled,  and  he  with 
difficulty  escaped  into  the  rostrum.  There  he 
stood,  and  his  firm  and  steady  aspect  soon  hushed 
the  clamors  and  disorders  of  the  populace ;  so 
that,  when  he  spoke  upon  the  subject,'  he  was 
heard  with  a  general  silence.^  The  senate  pub- 
licly testified  their  approbation  of  his  conduct ; 
but  he  answered,  that  no  compliment  could  be 
paid  to  them  at  least  for  liaying  deserted  the  prse- 
tor,  and  declined  to  assist  him  when  in  manifest 
danger.  This  measure  considerably  distressed 
the  candidates :  for  on  one  hand  they  were  afraid 
of  giving  bribes,  and  on  the  other  they  were  ap- 
prehensive of  losing  their  election,  if  bribes  should 
be  given  by  their  opponents.  They  thought  it  best 
therefore  jointly  to  deposit  five  hundred  sestertia 
each,^^  then  to  canvass  in  a  fair  and  legal  manner, 
and  that  if  any  one  should  be  convicted  of  bribery, 
he  should  forfeit  his  deposit.  Of  this  agreemedt 
Cato  was  appointed  guarantee,  and  the  money  was 
to  be  lodged  in  his  hand,  but  for  that  he  accepted 
sureties.  When  the  day  of  election  came,  Cato 
stood  next  to  the  tribune  who  presided^  and  as  he 

^  This  circumstance  in  Gate's  lifeaffords  a  good  comment 
on  tbe  following  passage  in  Virgil.  The  laboured  dignity  and 
weight  of  the  fourth  line,  in  particular,  conveys  a  very  strong 
and  just  idea  of  Cato. 

jic  veluii  magno  in  populo  fttm  scepe  coorla  eni 

Sediiio,  tenitque  animii  ignohile  valgus,  , 

Jamque  faces  et  saxa  volant ;  furor  anna  miniUrnt ; 

Turn,  pietate  gravem  et  merids  si  forte  virum  quern 

Conspexere,  silent,  arreciisque  auribus  adstant. 

JUe  regii  dictis  tttumotf  et  pectora  mulcet.    (iSp.  1.  148.  ^c} 

^  Cicero  speaks  of  this  agreement|  in  ono  of  Us  £pistles  ta 
Atticns(iT.  15.) 
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examined  the  yiyten,  one  of  the  ^  depositing  eandi*- 
dates  ap^peared  to  have  made  use  of  some  fraud. 
He  therefore  ordered  him  to  pay  the  money  to 
the  rest.  After  complimenting  the  integrity  of  Ga- 
to  tioweyer^  they  remitted  the  fine^  and  said  thai 
the  guilt  was  a  sufficient  punishment.  Yet  Cato 
by  this  conduct  rendered  himself  obnoxious 
fd  ttiany,  who  seemed  displeased  thai  he  af- 
fected both  the  legislative  and  the  judicial  pow^ 
er.  There  is  hardly  any  authority  indeed  so  much 
exposed  to  envy  as  the  latter;  and  hardly  any  vir- 
tue so  obnoxious  as  that  of  justice^  owing  to  the 
popular  weight  and  influence^  which  it  always  car-^ 
ries  along  with  it.  For  though  he  who  virtu- 
cusly  administers  justice  may  not  be  respected  as 
«  man  of  valour^  nor  admired  as  a  man  of.parts, 
yet  his  integrity  is  always  productive  of  love  and 
confidence.  Valour  produces  fear^  find  ^arts  ere- 
ate  suspicion :  they  are  distin<;tions^  moreover^ 
"which  are  rather  given  than  acquired.  One  arises 
from  a  natural  acuteness^  the  other  from  anatural 
'firmness  of  mind.  As  justice^  however^  is  a  virtue 
so  easily  practicable  and  attainable^  the  opposite 
vice  is  proportionably  odious. 

Thus  Cato  became  generally  obnoxious  to  the 
leading  men  of  Rome.  Pompey  in  particular^ 
whose  glory  -was  to  rise  out  of  the  ruins  of  his 
power,  laboured  with  unwearied  assiduity  to  pro- 
cure impeachments  against  him.  The  incendiary 
Clodius,  whohadagain  attached  himself  to  tfaatge- 
neral,  accused  Cato  of  havingembezzled  a  quantity 
of  the  Cyprian  treasure^  and  raised  an  opposition 
to  Ppmpey>  because  the  latteir  had  refused  to  accept 
his  daughter  in  marriage.  Cato  on  the  other 
hand  maintained,  that  though  be  was  not  so  much 
^s  supplied  with  a  horse  or  a  soldier  by  the  go- 
vernment, he  haid  yet  brought  more  treasure  to 
the  commonwealth  from   Cyprus,  than  Pompey 
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bad  done  from  so  many  wars  and  triumphs  over 
the  harassed  world.     He   asserted^   that  he  had 
never  even  wished  for  the  alliance  of  Pompey,  not 
because  be  thought  him  unworthy^  but  because 
pfthe  difference  of  their  political  principles:  ''  For 
"^  my  own  part/'  said  he,  *'  I  rejected  the  province 
''  offered  me  as  an  appendage  to  my  prsetorship ; 
'*  but  forPojmpey,he  arrogated  some  provinces  to 
himself,  and  some  he  bestowed  upon  his  friends. 
Nay  he  has  at  present,  without  even-  soliciting 
your  consent,  accommodated  Cassar  in  .Gaul  with 
*^  %\x  thousand  soldiers.    Such  forces,  armaments^ 
*^  and  horses  are  now,  it  seems,  at  the  disposal  of 
'^  private  men :  and   Pompey  retains  the  title  of 
commander  and  general,  while  he  delegates  to 
others  the  legions  and  the  provinces  :  and  con^ 
^'  tinueis  within  the  walls  to  preside  at  elections^ 
*^  the  airbiter  of  the  mob  ami  the  fabricator  of   / 
*'  sedition.     From  this  conduct  his  principled  are 
''  obvious.     He  holds  it  but  one  step  from  anar* 
*'  chy  to  absolute  power,*""     Thus  Cato  main* 
tained  his  party  against  Pompey. 

Marcus  Favonius  was  the  intimate  friend  and 
imitator  of  Cato,  as  ApoIlodon;i5  Phalereus  **  is 
said  to  have  beeuvof  Socrates,  who  transported 
him  by  his  discourses  even  to  madness  or  intoxi* 
cation.     This   Favonius   stood'  for  the  .office  of 

^  This  maxim  has  in  almost  every  state  been  ajmodantly  Te« 
riiied :  but  never  perhaps  more  fullj,  more  fiercely,  or  more 
fatally,  than  in  the  elevation  of  Baonaparte  to  the  throne  of* 
France.  When  ambitious  men  aim  at  absolute  power,. their 
first  measHpe  is  to  impede  the  regular  movements  of  the  <;eo*  ^ 
stitational  government  h'g  throwing  all  into  confusioQ,  that  they 
may  ascend  to  monarchy  as  iElneas  went  to  the  throne  of  Car- 
thage, involved  in  a  clond. 

*^  See  the  end  of  Plato's  Phasdd,  and  the  beginning  named 
Symposinm.  Fromiiis  passio&ate  enthusiasms  he  was  surnamed 
^'Maniciis.' 
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aedile^  and  apparently  lost  it ;  but  Catoupon  exa- 
mining the  Totes^and  findin^them  all  written  in4;he 
same  hand^ap pealed  against  the  frauds  and  the  tri- 
bunes set  aside  the  election.  Favonius  was  therefore 
elected^  and  in  the  discharge  of  the  several  offices 
of  his  magistracy  had  Cato's  assistance^  particu- 
larly   in  the  theatrical   entertainments    exhibi- 
ted to  the  people.      In  these^   Gato  displayed 
another  specimen  of  his  economy ;  for  he  did  not 
allow  the  players  and  musicians  crowns  of  gold> 
but  of  wild  olive^  such  as  are  used  in  the  Olympic 
games.     Instead  of  expensive  presents,  he  gave 
the  Greeks  beets  and  lettuces  and  radishes  and 
parsley;  and  the  Romans  he  presented  with  jugs 
of  wine^  pork^  figs^  cucumbers^   and  faggots  of 
wood.     Some  ridiculed  the  meanness  of  his  pre-' 
sents^    while  others  were  delighted  with  this  re- 
laxation from  the  usual  severity  of  his  manners. 
And  Favonius^  who  appeared  only  as. a  common 
person  among  the  spectators,  ,.and  had  resigned 
the  management  of  the  whole  to  Cato>  declared 
the  same  to  the  people,  and  publicly  applauded 
his   conduct,    exhorting  him  to  reward  merit  of 
every  kiiid.     Curio,    the  collegue  of  Favonius^ 
exhibited  at  the  same  time  in  the  other  theatre  a 
most  magnificent  entertainment :  but  the  people 
deserted  him,  and  were  much   more  entertained 
with  seeing  Favonius  act  the  private  citizen,  and 
Cato  the  master  of  the  ceremonies.     It  is  proba- 
ble, however,  that  he  took  this  upon  him,  only  to 
sho^vthe  folly  of  troublesome  and  expensive  pre- 
parations in  matters  of  mere  amusement^  and  that 
the  benevolence  and  good  humour  suitable  to  such 
occasions  would  have  a  far  better  eflfect. 

When  Scipio,  HypsaeuSj,  and  Milo  were  can- 
didates for  the  consulship,  and  beside  the  usual 
infamous  practices  of  bribery  and  corruption^  had 
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recourse  to  violence  and  murther  and  civil  war, 
it  w^as  proposed  that  Pompey  should  be  appoint* 
ed  protector  of  the  election;  But  Cato  opposed 
this,  and  said  that  the  lav^s  ought  not  to  owe  their 
security  to.  Pompey,  but  that  Pompey  should  owe 
his  to  the  laws. 

When  the  consular  power  however  had  been 
long  suspended,  and  the  Forum  was  in  some  mea- 
sure besieged  by  three  armies,  Cato,  that  things 
might  not  come  to  the  worst,  recommended  to  the 
senate  to  confer  that  power  upon  Pompey  as  a 
*  favour,  with  which  his  own  influence  would 
otherwise  invest  him,  and  thus  make  a  less  evil 
the  remedy  for  a  greater.  Bibulus  therefore,  an 
agent  of  Cato  moved  in  the  senate^  that  Pom- 
pey should  be  created  sole  consul :  adding,  that 
his  administration  would  either  be  of  eminent  ser- 
vice to  the  state^  or  that  at  least,  if  the  common- 
wealth must  have  a  mastcir,  it  would  have  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  being  under  the  auspices  of  the  most 
illustrious  man  in  Rome,  Cato,  contrary  to  eve- 
ry one's  expectation,  seconded  the  motion ;  inti- 
mating, that  any  government  was  preferable  to 
anarchy,  and  that  Pompey  promised  fair  for  a  con- 
stitutional administration,  and  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  city. 

■  Pompey,  having  been  thus  elected  consul,  invi- 
ted Cato  to  his  house  in  the  suburbs.  He  recei- 
ved him  with  the  warmest  careisses  and  acknow- 
ledgements, and  entreated  him  to  assist  in  his 
measures,  and  to  preside  at  his  councils.  Cato  re- 
plied, that  he  had  neither  formerly  opposed  him 
out  of  private  enmity,  nor  recently  supported 
him  out  of  personal  favour,  but  that  the  welfare 
of  th«  state  had  been  his  motive  in-  both :  that  in 
private  he  would  assist  him  with  his  counsel, 
whenever  he  should  be  called  upon  ;  but  that  in 
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public  he  should  speak  his  s^ntimeniSj  ^ whether 
they  might  be  in  his  favour  or  not.     And  he  did 
not  fail  to  act  accordingly.     For^oon  afterward, 
-when  Pompey  proposed  severe   piinishments  and 
penalties  against  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  bri- 
hety,  Cato  gave  it  as  his  opinion^  that  the  past 
should  be  overlooked,  and  the  future  only  adver- 
ted to  :  for  that,  if  he  should  scrutinise  into  for- 
mer offences  of  that  kind,  it  would  be  diflicult  to 
say  where  it  would  end ;  and  should  he  establish 
ex  post  facto  penal  laws,  it  would  be  hard  that 
those,  who  might  be  convicted  of  former  offences, 
tliould  suffer  for  the  breach  of  regulations  not 
then  in  being.     Subsequently  likewise,  when  im-r 
peachments  were  brought  against  several  personi 
of  rank,  and  some  of  Pompey 's  friends  amo'ng  the 
rest,  Cato  observing  that  Pompey  favoured  the  lat** 
ter  reproved  him  with  great  freedom,   and  urged 
him  to  the  discharge  of  his  duiy»  Pompey  had  eon 
^  acted,  that  encomiums  should  bo  longer  be  spoken 
in  favour  of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  ;  and  yet  he 
gave   into  the  court  a  written   encomium  ^  oa 
Munatius  Plancus,  when  he  was  upon  hia  trial ; 
but  Cato,  who  was  one  of  the  judges,  instantly  stop* 
ped  his  ears,  and  forbade  the  apology  to  be  read. 
Plancus,  upon  this^  objected  to  Cato's  remaining 
onthebench  ;  yet  he  was,  nevertheless,  condemned. 
Cato,   indeed,  gave  the  criminals  in  general  no 
small  perplexity  ;  fo^  they  were  equally  afraid  of 
having  him  for  their  judge,  and   of  objecting  ta 
him  ;  as  in  the  latter  ease  it  was  generally  under** 

*^  Dion  calls  this  an  eulogium  and  a  petition,- l««i9or  rt  m^ 

Munatius  Plancus,  erroneously  called  ^  Flaccus'  in  the 
Greek,  was  then  tribune  of  th^  people.  He  was  accused  by 
Cicero,  and  defended  by  Pompey,  but  unanimously  condenuied* 


^ 
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itood^  thart  they  were  uowilling  to  rely  updH  their  ♦ 

innocence^  and  were  on  that  account  condemned* 
Nay,  to  object  to  the  judgement  of  Cato  be- 
came a  common  subject  of  aceusatioti  and  re« 
proach. 

Caesar,  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  prosecuijug; 
the  war  in  Gaul,  was  cultivating  his  interest  in 
the  city,  by  all  that  friendship  and  munificence 
could  effect.     Pompey  saw  this,  and  waked  as 
from  a  dream  to  the  warnings  of  Cato :  yet  he 
still  remained  indolent ;  and  Cato,  >^ho  perceived 
the  political  necessity  of  opposing  Csesar,  deter^ 
mined  to  ofier  himself  for  the  consulshij),  that  he 
might  thus  oblige  him  either  to  lay  dowi&.his.arm&» 
olr  to  discover  his  designs.     Cato's  competitors 
were  both  men  of  credit;  but  Sul'pitiiis^^  who 
was  one  of  them,  had  himself  derivt^  een^iderable 
advantages  from  th^  authority  of  GatOv    Upom 
this  account   he    was    censured  as  ungratefa!, 
though  Cato  was  not  offended  ;  ''  For  what  won- 
f'  der,'*  said  he,  *'  is  it^  that  what  a  mdn.  esteems 
the  highest  bappineiis,   he  should  no^  resignt 
to  another  ?  "   He  procured  an  act  iif  this  sepate^ 
that  no  candidate  should .  canvass^  by  ueaiis  of 
others.     This  exasperA;ed  the  people,  because  it 
intercepted  at  once  the  means  of  eukiv^atipng  favour 
and  6f  conveying  bribes,  and  thus  rendered  the 
lower  order  of  citizens  poor  and  ki^igoificant.     It 
was  in  some  measure  owing  to  this  act,  that  he 
lost  the  consulsfirp  ;  for  he  consulted  his  dignity 
toomuch,  to  canvass  in  a  popular  manner  himself 
and  his  friends  could  not  then  do  it  for  him. 
A  repulse,  in  this  case,  is  for  sometime  attended 

^^  1*116  competitors  were  M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  and  Ser- 
Vius  Sitlpicte  Aiffns.  The'ToMei'  accdrdlns  to  Dion  (xl.  58.) 
was  chosen  for  his  cioqu^cnce,  and  th^  Uitterroc  Kis  kndi^ledge 
^tkeiaiwfi. 
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vfith  sbame  and  sorrow^  both  to  the  candidate  and 
his  friends.    But  Cato  was  so  little  affected  by  it^ 
that  he  anointed  himself  to  play  at  ball^  and  walk-* 
ed  as  usual  after  dinner  with  his  friends  in  the  Fo- 
runij  without  his  tunic  and  shoes  :  and  Cicero^  sen^ 
sible  how  much  Rome  stood  in  need  of  such  aeon- 
sul,  at  once  blamed  his  indolence  with  regard  to 
courting  the  people  upon  this  occasion^  and  his 
inattention  to  future  success;    though    he  had 
twice  applied  for  the  pra&torship.     Cato  answer-* 
ed^   that  his  ill  success  in  the  latter  case  was  not 
owing  to  the  aversion  of  the  people^  but  to  the 
corrupt  and  compulsive  measures   used  among 
them:   whereas^  in  an  application  for  the  consul- 
ship^ no  such  measures  could  be  used ;  and  he  felt 
therefore  that  the  citizens  were  offended  by  those 
manners^  which  it  did  not  become  a  wise  man  ei- 
ther to  change  for  their  sakes^  or  to  retain  and  bj 
repeating  his  application  to  expose  himself  to  the 
same  ill  success. 

Cassar  hadj  at  this  time^  gained  many  hazard- 
ous victories  over  warlike  nations  ;  and  falling 
upon  the  Germans^   though  then  at  peace  with 
the  Romans^  had  slain  three  hundred  thousand  of 
them.     Many  of  the  citizens^  on  this  occasion^ 
Toted  a  public  thanksgiving^;  but  Cato  was  of  a 
different  o|)inion^  and  said^  '^That  Csesar  ought  to 
be  given  up  to  the  nations  whom  he  had  injured^ 
lest  his  conduct  should  bring  a  curse  upon  the 
city;  yet  the  gods/'  he  said,  "  should  be  thank- 
ed, notwithstanding,  that  they  had  not  caused 
^'  the  soldiers  tosuffer  for  the  madness  and  wicked- 
^^  ness  of  their  general,  btit  had  in  mercy  spared 
'^  the  state.''  Csesar,  upon  this,  sent  letters  to  the 
senate  full  of  invectives  against  Cato.     When 
they  were  read,  Cato  rose  with  great  calmness, 
and  in  a  speech  so  regular  that  it  seemed  preme- 
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Imitated  said,  with  regard  to  the  letters,  as  they 
contained  nothing  but  a  little  of  Caesar's  buf** 
foonery,  they  deserved  not  to  be  answered :  and 
then  laying  open  the  whole  plan  of  his  conduct, 
more  like  a  friend  who  knew  his  bosom- counsels 
than  an  enemy,  he  showed  the  senate  that  it  was 
not  the  Britons**  or  the  Gauls,  but  Caesar  himself 
whom  they  had  to  fear.  This  alarmed  them  so 
much,  that  the  adherents  of  that  general  were 
sorry  they  had  produced  the  letter!^,  which  occa- 
sioned it.  Nothing,  however,  was  at  that  time 
resolved  upon :  it  was  only  debated  concerning 
the  propriety  of  appointing  a  successor  to  Caesar; 
and  when  his  friends  required,  that  in  that  case 
Pompey  should  likewise  relinquish  his  army,  and 
resign  his  provinces ;  '*  Now,*'  cried  Cato,  ^*  is 
''  coming  to  pas^the  event  which  I  foretold*^.  It  is 
*'  obvious>that  Cassar  will  have  recourse  to  arms; 
^^  and  that  the  power,  which  he  has  obtained  by 
'^  deceiving  the  people,  he  will  use  to  enslave 
*'  them/'  Cato^  however,  had  but  little  influence 

^  Amjot  thinkd    we  ought  here  to    read    Tsfi^xvm^    fiot 

'^^  But  was  not  this  very  impolitic  in  Cato?  Was  it  not  a 
vain  sacrifice  to  his  ambition  of  prophecy?  Caesar  could  not 
long  remain  unacquainted  with  what  had  passed  iu  the  senate; 
•and  Cato's  observation  was  therefore  not  much  more  discreet 
than  it  would  be  to  tell  a  madman,  who  had  a  flambeau  in  bis 
hand,  that  he  Intended,  to  btfrn  a  house.  Cato  in  our  opinion^ 
with  all  his  virtue,  contributed  not  less  to  the  destruction  of 
the  commonwealth  than  Cassar  himself.  Wherefore  did  he  idly 
exasperate  that  ambitious  man,  by  objecting  against  a  public 
thanksgiving  for  bis  victories  ?  There  was  a  prejudice  in  this 
part  of  his  conduct,  which  had  but  the  shadow  of  virtue  to 
support  it.  ^ ay,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  it  was  o'jt  of 
spite  to  Caesar,  that  Cato  gave  the  whole  consular  power  to 
Pompey.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  Caesar  had  debauchid 
Cato's  sister.     . 
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out  of  the  senate^  for  tbe  people  were  tent  OA 
iiggrandisiog  Csesar;  and  even  the  senate^  though 
convinced  by  Cafto's  arguments^  were  afraid  of  their 
resentment. 

When  intelligence  arrived  that  Caesar  had  taken 
Ariminunij  and  vras  advancing  with  his  army  to- 
ward Rome^  the  people  in  general^  and  evenFom- 
pey^  cast  their  eyes  upon  Cato^  as  the  only  person 
who  had  originally  foreseen  his  designs.  **  Had 
ye,  at  that  time/*  said  Cato^  *'. attended  to  my 
counsels,  you  would  neither  now  have  feared 
the  power,  nor  trusted  in  the  counsels  of  a  single 
man/*  Pompey  replied,  ^^ThatCato  had  indeed 
'^  been  a  better  prophet,  but  that  he  had  himself 
"  acted  a  more  friendly  part"  Cato  then  advised 
the  senate  i^  put  everything  into  Pompey's  hands ; 
*'  For  the  authors  of  great  evils,'*  he  observed, 
'*  knew  best  how  to  remove  them.**  As  Pompey 
perceived  that  his  forces  were  insufficient,  and  that 
even  the  few  he  had  were  by  no  means  hearty  in  his 
cause,  bethought  proper  to  Icavethe  city.  Catobe- 
ing  determined  to  follow  him,  sent  his  youngest  son 
to  Munatius,  who  was  in  the  country  of  the  Brutii, 
and  carried  the  eldest  along  with  him.  As  his  fami* 
ly,  and  particularly  his  daughters,  wanted  a  pro- 
per superintendent,  he  took  Marcia  again,  who 
was  then  become  a  rich  widow ;  for  Hortcnsius 
was  dead,  aijd  had  left  her  his  whole  estate;  This 
circumstance  gave  Csesar  occasion  to  reproach 
.Cato  with  his  avarice  ;  and  to  call  him  '  the  mer- 
cenary husband/  '*^  For  why,"  said  he^  ''did 
'^  he  part  with  her,  if  he  had  occasion  for  her 
^'  himself  ?  And,  if  he  had  not  occasion  for  her, 
'^  why  did  he  take  her  again  ?  The  reason  is  ob- 
*^  vious.  It  was  a  bait  for  Hortensius'  wealth. 
*'  He  lent  her  young,  that  he  might  receive  her 
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•'  hack  rich."    But,  in  answer  to  this,  one  need 
only  quote  that  passage  of  Euripides*«, 

Call  Hercules  a  coward ! 

For  it  would  be  as  absurd  to  reproach  Cato  with 
covetousnesB,  as  it  would  be  to  charffe  Herculi.* 
with  cowardice.  Whether  or  not  tbf  conduct  of 
Cato  was  altogether  unexceptionable  in  this  affair 
is^another  question.  As  soon  as  he  had  re-married 
Marcia,  however,  he  gave  her  the  charge  of  his 
family,  and  followed  Pompey.  ^ 

From  that  time,  it  is  said,  that  he  neither  cut 

wlT'"v'^*^-^^B!?^*'^^''^'"°'^°'««g"la„d; 
but  was  uniform  in  his  dress,  as  in  his  anluish  for 

?.'r  r"h"  '^.i-   P°  ""t'^  ''^^  soever  victofymigS 
for  awhi  e  declare,  he  made  no  change  upon  tfat 

I  7^^^t  ^/  ?»«»l7>  he  passed  over  to  Syracuse ;  fnd 

with  a  detachment  from  the  enemy,  he  sent  to  him  to 
demand  the  reason  of  his  coming :  but  Pollio  onlv 
answered  his  question  by  another,  and  demanded 
of  Cato  in  return  the  cause  of  those  revolutions 
When  he  was  informed  that  Pompey  had  evacul 

"1?ni*i^;  r  •  """  ««ff niped  at  Dyrrhachium, 
How  mysterious,"  said  he,  «  are  the  ways  of 

-  nlTlTvf '  ^»»^°/<"»Pey  acted  upon  pLcU 
pies  neither  of  wisdom  nor  of  justice,  he  was 
invincible;  but,  now  that  he  wo^uld  sa;ethe T 

have  forsaken  him.  Asmius,"  he  said,  "he 
could  easily  drive  out  of  Sicily;  but  as  more 
considerable  supplies  were  at  hand,  he  was  ui! 

^  This  passajTc  is  ia  the  first  act  of  the    '  Hercules  Pvr^.  * 
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''  willing  to  involve  the  island  in  war.'*  He 
therefore  advised  the  Syracusans  to  consult  their 
safety  by  joining  the  stronger  party,  apd  soon  af- 
terward set  sail.  When  he  came  to  Pompey,  his 
constant  opinion  was,  that  the  war  should  be  pro- 
crastinated in  hopes  of  peace ;  for  that  if  they 
came  to  blows,  which  party  soever  might  be  suc- 
cessful, the  event  would  prove  decisive  against  the 
liberties  of  the  state.  He  also  prevailed  upon 
Pompey  and  the  council  of  war,  that  neither  any 
city  .subject  to  the  Romans  should  be  sacked,  nor 
any  Roman  killed,  except  in  the  field  of  battle. 
By  this  he  gained  great  glory,  arfd  through  bis 
mildness  and  humanity  brought  over  many  to 
Pompey's  interest. . 

When  he  went  into  Asia  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  men  and  ships,  he  took  with  him  his  sister 
Servilia,  and  a  little  boy  that  she  had  had  by  Lu- 
cullus;  for,  sincethe  death  of  herhusband,shehad 
lived  with  her  brother:  and  this  circumstance  of 
putting  herself  under  Cato>  eye,  and  following 
him  through  the  severe  discipline  of  camps,  not  a 
little  contributed  to  the  recovery  of  her  reputa- 
tion ;  yet  Csesar  did  not  fail^  with  regard  to  her, 
to  asperse  even  Cato. 

Though  Pompey's  officers  in  Asia  did  not 
think  that  theyhad  much  need  of  Cato's  assistance, 
yet  he  brought  over  the  Rhodians  to  their  party; 
and  leaving  there  his  sister  Servilia  and  her  son, 
he  joined  that  general's  forces,  which  w^ere  now 
on  a  respectable  footing  both  by  sea  and  land.  It 
was  upon  this  occasion,  that  Pompey  discover- 
ed his  final  views.  At  first,  he  intended  to  have 
given  Cato  the  supreme  naval  command  ;  and  he  • 
had  then  not  fewer  than  five  hundred  men  of  war 
beside  an  infinite  number  of  open  galleys  and  ten- 
ders. But  reflecting  himself,  or  being  reminded  by 
his  friends,  thatCato's  single  principle  was  to  re&- 
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eue  the   comtnonvrealth   from     the    government 
of  an  individual^  and  that   if  invested  with  so 
considerable  a  power  the  moment  Csesar  should 
be  vanquished,   he  would  oblige  Pompey  like- 
wise  to  lay  down  his   arms   and  submit  to  the 
laws;  he  changed  his  intentions,  though  he  had 
already  mentioned  them  to  Cato,   and  gave  the 
command  of  the  fleet  to  Bibulus.     The  zeal  of 
Cato,  however,  was  not  abated  by  thia  conduct. 
When  they  were  on  the  eve  of  battle  at  Dyrrha- 
chium,  Pompeyhimself  addressed  and  encouraged 
the  army,  and  ordered  his  officers  to  do  the  same. 
Their  addresses,  notwithstanding,  were  coldly  re- 
ceived.    But  when  Cato  rose  and  spoke,  upon  the 
principle3  of  philosophy,  concerning  liberty,  vir- 
tue, death,  and  glory ;  when  by  his  impassioned 
action  he  showed  that  he  felt  what  he  spoke,  and 
that  his  eloquence  took  it's  glowing  colours  from 
bis  soul ;  when  he  concluded  with  an  invocation 
to  the  gods,  a^  witnesses  of  their  efforts  for  the 
preservation  of  their  country,  the  plaudits  of  the 
army  rent  the  skies,  and  the  generals  marched  for- 
ward in  full  confidence  of  victory.     They  fought^ 
and  were  victorious  J  though  Csesar's  good  genial 
enabled  him  to  ayail  himself  of  the  frigid  caution 
and  difl&dence  of  Pompey,  and  rendered  the  vic- 
tory incomplete.       But  these'  things  have  been 
related  in  the  Life  of  Pompey.     Amidst  the  ge- 
neral joy  that  followed  this  success,  Cato  alone 
mourned  over  his  country,  ,and  bewailed  the  fa- 
tal and  cruel  ambition,   which  bad  covered  the 
field  with  the  bodies   of  citizens  slaio   by  each 
other's  hands.    When. Pompey  in  pursuit  of  C^sar 
proceeded  to  Thessaly,  and  left  in  Dyrrhachium 
a  large  quantity  of  arms  and  treasure,  together 
with  some   friends  and   relations,   be  gave  the 
whole  in  charge  to  Cato*  with  the  command  how^ 
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ever  of  onlj  fifteen  cohorts ;  for  he  was  still  afraid 
of  his  republican  principles.  If  he  should  be  van- 
quished^ indeed^  he  knew  that  Cato  would  prove 
faithful  to  him  ;  but  if  he  should  be  victor/  he 
knew  at  the  same  time^  as  above  stated^  that  he 
would  not  permit  him  to  reap  the  reward  of  eon- 
quest  in  the  sweets  of  absolute  power.  Cato^ 
however^  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  attended  by 
many  illustrious  persons  in  Dyrrhachium. 

After  the  fatal  overthrow  at  Pharsalia^  he  de- 
termined^ in  the  event  of  Pom  pey's  death,  to^con- 
duct  the  people  under  his  charge  to  Italy^  and 
then  to  retire  into  exile^  far  from  the  cognisance 
of  the  tyrant's  power;  but,  if  he  survived,  to- 
keep  his  little  army  together  for  his  future  use. 
With  this  design,  he  passed  into  Corcyra,  where 
the  fleet  was  stationed ;  and  would  there  have 
resigned  his  command  to  Cicero,  because  he  had 
been  consul,  and  he  himself  only  prsetor.  Cicero 
however  declined  it,  and  set  sail  for  Italy.  Poni-* 
pey  the  younger  resented  this  defection,  and  was 
about  to  lay  violent  hands  on  Cicero  and  some 
others,  had  not  Cato  by  private  expostulation 
prevented  him,  and  thus  saved  the  lives  both  of 
Cicero  and  the  rest. 

Cato,  supposing  that  Pompey  the  Great  would 
make  bis  escape  into  Egypt  or  Lybia,  prepared  to 
follow  him  with  his  small  force,  after  having  first 
given  to  such  as  chose  it  the  liberty  of  staying  be- 
hind. Upon  reaching  and  coasting  along  the 
shores  of  Africa,  he  met  with  Sextus,  Pompey's 
younger  son,  who  acquainted  him  with  his  fa- 
ther's death.  This  deeply  afiiicted  the  little 
band  ;  but,  as  Pompey  was  no  more,  they  unani- 
mously resolved  to  have  no  other  leader  than  Ca- 
to. Cato,  out  of  compassion  to  tlie  honest  men 
who  had  placed  their  confidence  in  him,  and  be- 
cause he  would  not  leave  them  destitute  in  a  fo* 
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reign  country^  took  upon  him  the  command.  * 
He  first  made  for  Gyrene>  and  wa9  received  by  the 
people^  though  they  had  previoukdy  shuttheir  gates 
against  Labienus.  Here  he  understood  that  Sci- 
pio,  Pompey*s  father-in-law^  was  entertained  by 
Juba ;  and  that  Appius  Yarus^  to  whom  Pom* 
pey  had  given  the  government  of  Africa^  had  join* 
ed  them  with  his  forces.  Cato  .therefore^  as  it 
was  now  winter^  resolved  to  march  to  them  by 
land.  He  had  collected  a  great  many  asses  to 
carry  water ;  and  furnished  himself  also  with 
considerable  booty,  as  well  as  with  a  number  of 
carriages.  He  had  likewise  in  his  train  some  of 
the  people   called   Psylli^,  who  obviate  the  bad 

47  These  people  were  so  called  from  their  king  Psyllus^ 
irhose  tomb  was  in  the  region  of  the  Syrtes.  Varro  informs  us^ 
that  to  try  the  legitimaicy  of  their  children,  they  suffer  them  to 
be  bitten  by  a  renomoas  serpent ;  and,  if  they  suryire  the 
wound,  they  conclude  that  they  are  not  spurious.  Crates 
Pergamenus  says,  there  were  a  people  of  this-kind  at  Faros  oa 
the  Hellespont,  called  Ophiogenes,  whose  touch  alone  was 
a  cure  for  a  serpent's  bite.  Strabo  xvii.  ascribes  to  tho 
Tentygrites,  an  Egyptian  people,  the  same  virtue  with  the  Psylll 
in  regard  to  crocodiles.  Celsns  observes,  that  the  Psylli  sack 
out  the  poison  from  th^  wound,  not  by  any  superior  skill  or 
quality,  but  because  they  have  courage  enough  to  do  it.  The. 
use  of  sucking  in  the  cure  of  wounds  is  recorded  by  Homer,  and 
Tacitus  De  Mor.  Germ,  (according  to  one  reading  at  least  of 
the  passage)  ai^d  in  much  later  times,  is  confirmed  by  the  in- 
stance of  our  own  Eleanor,  the  queen  of  Eklw.  I.  Some  wri- 
ters assert,  that  the  Psylli  have  an  innate  quality  in  their 
constitution  poisonous  to  serpents,  and  that  the  smell  of  it 
throws  them  into  a  profound  sleep.  Plinj  maintains,  that 
every  man  has  in  himself  a  natural  poison  for  serpents,  and  ' 
that  those  creatures  will  shun  the  human  salivff,  as  the|r 
would  boiling  water.  The  fasting  saliva  in  particular,  if  it 
comes  within  their  mouths,  occasions  their  instant  death.  If, 
therefore,  we  may  belicTe  that  the  humau  saliva  is  an  antidote 
to  the  poison  of  a  serpent  (though  this  is  by  no  means  a  ne* 
cessary  consequence  of  its  mortal  e^ect  on  the  serpent  itself)  we 
shall  have  no  occasion  to  believe  at  the  same  time  that  the  Psylli 
were  endowed  with  any  peculiar  qualities  of  this  kind,  but 
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effects  of  the  bite  of  serpents  by  sucking  out  tlie~ 
poison^  and  deprive  tbe  serpents  themsetires  ef 
their  ferocity  by  charms.  During  a  conti- 
nued inarch  for  seven  days,  he  was  always  fore- 
most^ though  he  neither  used  horse  nor  chariot. 
Ever  after  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Pharsalia^ 
he  ate  sittingis;  intending  it  as  an  additional  to- 
ken of  mournings  that  he  never  lay  *down  except 
to  sleep. 

By  the  end  of  winter  be  reached  the  place  of 
his  designation  in  Lybia,  with  an  army  of  nearly 
ten  thousand  men.  The  affairs  of  Scipio  and 
Yarns  were  in  a  bad  ^ituation^  on  account  of  the 
misunderstanding  and  distraction  which  prevailed 
between  them,  and  led  them  to  pay  their  court 
with  great  servility  to  Juba,  a  prince  by  his  wealth 
and  power  now  become  intolerably  arrogant. 
For^  when  he  first^ave  Cato  audience^  he  seated 
himself  between  Scipio  and  €ato.  But  Cato  took 
up  his  chair,  and  removed  it  to  the  •otbei^  side  of 
Scipio;  thus  giving  him  the  mo^t  honourable 
place,  though  he  was  his  enemy^  and  had  pub* 
lished  a  libel  against  him.  Cato's  adversaries 
have  not  paid  proper  regard  to  his  spirit  upon 
this  occasion  ;  but  they  have  been  ready  enough  to 
blame  him  for  having  put  Philostratus*^  in  the 
middle/ when  he  was  walking  with  him  one  day  in 

ihtkt  ihdr  S0CCCS8  in  these  operations  arose  (as  Celsas  sajs)  Ex 
audaciausu  confirmata.  They  made,  however,  a  considerable 
trade  of  it ;  and  we  areassared,  that  they  have  been  known  to 
import  the  African  serpents  into  Italy  and  other  countries,  in 
order  to  increase  their  emoluments.  Pitny  says,  they  brought 
rcorpions  into  Sicily,  but  they  would  not  lire  in  that  island. 
The  prophet  Jeremiah  (viii.  17.)  threatens  those  whom  he  ad- 
dresses with  **  cockatrices,  which  will  not  be  charmed;" 

■♦*  Instead  of  rtclining  on  a  couch.  Tlie  consul  Varro  did 
the  same  after  the  battle  of  Cannae.  It  was  a  cereitiony  of 
mourning. 

^  This  Philosfratus  is  again  mention^  fnthe  Life  of  Antony, 
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Sicily,  though  he  did  it  entirely  in  compliment  to 
philosophy.  In  this  manner  he  humbled  Juba, 
'who  had  considered  Scipio  and  Varus  as  little 
more  than  his  lieutenants;  and  he  succeeded, 
also/ in  reconciling  them  to  each  other. 

The  Mrhole  army  then  desired  him  to  take  upon 
himself  the  command,  and  Scipio  and  Varus  rea- 
dily offered  to  resign  it ;  but  he  said,  ''  He  would 

not  transgress  the  laws,  for  the  sake  of  which 

he  was  waging  war  with  the  man  that  trampled 
*y  upon  them  ;  nor,  when  he  was  only  propraetor, 
*'  take  the  command  from  a  proconsul."  Fqi'  Sci- 
pio had  been  appointed  proconsul,  and  his^namc 
inspired  the  generality  with  hopes  of  success ;  as 
they  thought  that  a  Scipio  could  not  be  beaten  in 
Africa.^  • 

Scipio  being  established  commander-in-chief 
was  inclined,  for  Juba*s  gratification,  toi  put  all 
the  inhabitants  of  Utica^^  to  the  sword,  and  to  rase 
the  city,  as  a  place  engaged  in  the  interest  ^oF 
Caesar.  But  Cato  would  not  suffer  it  r  he  in^ 
veighed  loudly  in  council  against  the  design,  in- 
voking heaven  and  earth  to  oppose  it,  and  with 
much  difficulty  rescued  that  people  from  the 
meditated  cruelty.  After  which,  partly  upon 
their  application  and  partly  at  the  request  of 
Scipio,  he  agreed  to  take  the  command  of  the 
town,  that  it  might  neither  willingly  nor  unwil- 
lingly fall'  into  CsBsar's  hands.  It  was  a  place 
indeed  very  convenient  and  advantageous  to  those 
who  were  masters  of  it ;  and  Cato  add6d  much 
to  it's  strength.     For  he  brought  into  it  a   vast 

^Qt  as  one  i/vfao  under  tha  cloke  of  the  acadeaiic  theory  coiu 
cealed  au  epicureaii  practice**  % 

^®  Arguing  from  the  victory  of  Zama,  and  the  destruction  of 
Carthage.* 

*'  £i)Cif.  Biserta,  or  Satcor,  in  Bjzacene  or  Tunis.  Thapsm 
likewise^  and  Adrymetam  (hod.  Mahometta)  mentioned  below^ 
were  cities  in  the  same  kingdom,  nearly  opposite  to  Malta.* 
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quantiij  of  bread-corn^  repaired  the  walls^  erjeci* 
ed  towers^  and  fortified  it  with  ditches  and  ram- 
parts. He  then  disarmed  all  the  youth  of  Utica, 
and  posted  them  in  the  tt'enches  under  his  own 
eye  :  as  for  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants^  he  kept 
them  close  within  the  walls  ;  but^  atthe  same  time^ 
he  took  ii:reat  care  that  they  should  suffer  no 
injury  of  Ly  kind  from  the  Romans.  And  from 
the  supply  of  arms,  money,  and  provisions,  which 
he  sent  m  great  quantities  to  the  camp,  Utica  was 
considered  as  the  principal  ngiagazine. 

The  advice  which  he  had  before  given  Pom- 
pey,  he  now  gave  to  Scipio :  '^  not  to  risk  a 
*'  battle  with  an  able  and  experienced  warrior, 
^'  but  to  take  the  advantage  of  time,  which  niost 
'^  effectually  blasts  the  growth  of  tyranny/' 
Scipio  however  in  his  rashness  despised  these 
counsels,  and  once  even  scrupled  not  to  reproach 
Cato  with  cowardice ;  asking  him,  ''  Whether 
*^  he  could  not  be  satisfied  with  sitting  still  him-* 
''  self  within  walls  and  bars,  unless  he  likewise 
'^  hindered  others  from  occasionallyadoptingbolder 
'^  measures  ?'*  Cato  wrote  back,  '^  That  he  waa 
"  ready  to  cross  over  into  Italy,  wjth  the  horse  and 
'^  foot  which  he  had  brought  into  Africa,  and  by 
''  drawing  Caesar  upon  himself  to  divert  him 
*'  from  his  design  against  Scipio/'  But  Scipio 
only  ridiculed  the  proposal ;  and  it  was  plain 
that  Cato  now  repented  his  having  resigned  to 
him  the  command,  since  he  saw  that  he  would 
adopt  no  rational  plan  for  the  conduct  of  the 
war ;  and  that,  if  he  should  beyond  all  expecta- 
tion succeed,  he  would  behave  with  no  kind  of 
moderation  toward  the  citizens.  It  was  therefore 
Cato's  judgement,  and  he  declared  it  to  his 
friends,  ''  That  on  account  of  the  incapacity 
/'  and  rashness  of  the  generals>  he  could  hope  no 
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*•  good  end  of  the  war ;  and  that,  even  if  victory 
^'  should  declare  for  them  and  Cassar  be  de- 
stroyed, for  his  part  he  would  not  remain  in 
Rome,  but  fly  from  the  cruelty  and  inhumanity 
of  Scipio,  who  already  began  to  throw  out  harsh 
''  and  insolent  menaces  against  many  of  the  Ro- 
''  mans/'  x 

The  event  took  place  sooner  than  he  had  ex« 
pected.  About  midnight  a  person  arrived  from 
the  army,  whence  he  had  been  three  days  in 
coming,  with  intelligence  that  a  great  battle  had 
been  fought  at  Thapsus ;  that  all  was  lost ;  that 
Cassar  was  master  of  both  the  camps  ;  and  that 
Seipio  and  Juba  had  fled  with  a  few  troops^ 
which  had  escaped  the  general  slaughter. 

On  the  receipt  of  these  tidings  the  people  of 
Utica,  as  might  be  expected  amidst  the  apprehen- 
sions of  night  and  war,  were  in  the  utmost  dis- 
traction, and  could  scarcely  keep  themselves  with* 
in  the  wialls.  But  Gato  making  his  appearance 
aihong'  the  citizens,  who  were  running  up  and 
down  the  streets  with  extreme  confusion  and  cla« 
mor,  encouraged  them  in  the  b^.st  manner  he 
could.  To  remove  the  violence  of  their  terror  and 
astonishment,  he  told  them  the  case  might  not  be 
so  bad  as  it  was  represented,  the  misfortune  being 
possibly  exaggerated  by  report ;  and  thus  he  calm- 
ed the  present  tumult.  As  soon  as  it  was  lights 
he  summoned  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  the  three 
hundred,  whom  he  made  use  of  as  a  council. 
These  were  Romans,  who  trafficked  there  in 
merchandise  and  exchange .  of  money ;  and  to 
them  he  added  all  the  senators,  and  their  sons. 
While  they  were  assembling,  he  entered  the 
house  with  the  utmost  copfiposure  and  firmness  of 
look,  as  if  nothing  extraordinary  had  happen- 
ed ;  and  read  a  book,  which  he  had  in  his  hand. 
This  contained  an  account  of  the  arms^  stores^ 
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bows,'  aqd  other  implements,  of  war,  and  the 
musters.  .;    • 

When  they  were  met,  he  opened  the  matter 
"  With  commending  the  three  hundred  for  the 
e^ctraordinary  alacrity  and  fidelity,  which  they 
had  shown  in  serving  the  public  cause  with 
their  pursesj  persons,  and  counsels;  and  exhort- 
'^  ing  them  not  to  entertain  different  views,  or  to 
''  endeavour  to  save  themselves  by  flight.  For/' 
continued  be,  ^^  so' long  as  you  keep  in  a  body, 
^^  Caesar  will  not  hold  you  in  such  contempt,  if 
you  continue  the  war;  and  you  will  be  more 
likely  to  be  spared,  if  you  have  recourse  to  sub- 
'^  mission,  I  desire  you  will  consider  the  point  tho- 
roughly, and  what  resolution  soever  you  may 
take,  I  will  not  censure  you.  Should  you  feel 
yourselves  inclined  to  go  with  the  stream  of  for- 
tune, I  shall  impute  the  change  to  the  neceiT- 
sity  of  the  times  :  on.  the  other  band,  shouldyou 
bear  up  against  their  threatening  aspect,  an4 
continue  to  face  danget  in  the  cause  of  liberty^ 
I  will  be  your  fello^fi^' soldier  as  well  ascap- 
^'  tain,  till  our  country  has  experienced  the  last 
issues  of  her  fat^e. :  Qur  country,  wbich 
''  is  not  Utica  or  Adryraetum,  but  JRbome ;  and 
she,  by  her  vast  efforts  has  often  recovered 
herself  from  greater  falls  than  this.  >  M$jiy  re- 
sources we  certainly  have  at  present  for  our 
protection  and  safety;  and  tbe  principal  is^ 
'^  that  we  have  to  struggle  with  a  man^  whose 
'^  occasions  oblige  him  to  ^.ttmid.  to  various  ob- 
'*  jects.  Spain  is  gone  over  to  young  Pompey-; 
and  Rome^  as  yet  unaccustomed  to  the  yoke,  is 
ready  to  spurn  it:  from  her,  and  to  rise  upon 
any.  prospect  of  change.  Neither  is  daeger  to 
*^  he  declined.  In  this,  you  may  take y'our. enemy 
for  a  pattern,  who  is  prodigal  of  has  blood  in 
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''  the  most  unjust  of  causess    whereas  if  you 
succeed,  you  will   live  the  happiest  of  lives, 
and  if  you  miscarry,   the  uncertainties  of  war 
will  be  terminated  by  the  most   glorious  of 
*'  deaths.       Deliberate,  however,    among  your- 
selves as  to  the  steps  now  to  be  taken,  first  en- 
treating  heaven  to  prosper   your  determina- 
tions, in  a  manner  worthy  the  courage  and  zeal 
which  you  have  already  displayed." 
This  speech  of  Cato  inspired  some  with  confi- 
dence, and  even  with  hope,  and   the  generality 
Were  so  much  afiected  with  his  intrepid,  gene- 
rous, humane  turn  of  mind,  that  they  almost  for- 
got their  presjent  danger;  and  considering  him  as 
the  only  general  that  was  invincible,  and  superior 
to  all  fortune,  they  desired  him  to  '^  make  what 
'^  use  he  thought  proper  of  their  fortunes  and 
^'  their  arms  ;  for  that  it  was  better  to  die  under 
*'  his  banner,  than  to  save  their  lives  at  the  ex- 
"  pense  of  betraying  so  much  virtue."     One  of 
the  council  suggested  the  expediency  of  a  decree 
for    enfranchising    the    slaves,    and    many    ap- 
proved the  motion :     Cato  however  said,  *'  He 
'^  would  not  do  that,   because  it  was  neither  just 
''nor   lawful;  but  such  as   their  masters  would 
'^  voluntarily  discharge  he  would  receive,  provi- 
''  ded  they  were  of  a  proper  age  to  bear  arms." 
This,  many  promised  to  do ;  and  Cato  withdrew, 
lifter  having  ordered  lists  to  be  made  out  of  all 
that  should  offer. 

A  little  afterward,  letters  were  brought  him 
from  Juba  and  Scipio.  Juba,  who  lay  with  a 
small  corps  concealed  in  the  mountains,  desired 
to  know  Cato's  intentions  ;  proposing  to  wait  for 
him^  if  he  left  Utica,  or  to  assist  him,  if  be  chose 
to -stand  ^  siege.     Scipio  also  lay  at  anchor  under 
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a  promontory  near  Utica^  expecting  his  answer  to 
a  similar  proposal. 

Cato  thought  it  advisable  to  detain  the  mes- 
sengers^ till  he  should  know  the  final  determina- 
tion of  the  three  hundred.  All^  that  were  of  the 
senatorial  order>  with  great  readiness  enfranchised 
and  armed  their  slaves ;  but  as  for  the  three  hun- 
dred^ who  dealt  in  traffic  and  loans  of  money  at 
high  interest^  and  whose  slaves  are  a  considerable 
part  of  their  fortune^  the  impression  which  Cato's 
speech  had  made  upon  them  did  not  last  long. 
As  some  bodies  easily  receive  heat^  and  with  equal 
ease  grow  cold  again  after  the  fire  is  removed^  so 
the  sight  of  Cato  warmed  and  expanded  those 
traders ;  but  when  they  came  to  discuss  the  mat- 
ter among  themselves^  the  dread  of  Csesar  soon 
put  to  flight  their  reverence  for  Cato  and  for  vir- 
tue. For  ''What  are  we/'  they  argued^  ''and 
"what  is  the  man  whose  orders  we  refuse  to  re- 
"  ceive  ?  Is  it  not  Caesar,  into  whose  hands  the 
whole  power  of  the  Roman  empire  is  fallen  f 
And  surely  none  of  us  is  a  Scipio^  a  Pompey^  or 
"  a  Cato.  Shall  we,  at  a  time  when  their  fears 
"  make  all  men  entertain  sentiments  beneath  their 
"  dignity ;  Shall  we  in  Utica  contend  for  the  li- 
*'  berty  of  Rome  with  a  man,  against  whom  Cato 
and  Pompey  the  Great  durst  not  make ,  a  stand 
in  Italy  ?  Shall  we  enfranchise  our  slaves  to  op- 
"  pose  Caesar^  who  have  no  more  liberty  ouriselves^ 
"  than  that  conqueror  n^ay  be  pleased  to  leave 
"  us  ?  Ah  !  wretches  that  we  are  !  Let  us  at  last 
"  know  ourselves^  and  send  deputies  to  intercede 
"  with  him  for  mercy*"'  This  was  the  language 
of  the  most  moderate  among  the  three  hundred  : 
but  the  chief  part  of  them  lay  in  wait  for  the  swa«* 
tors^  thinking  that^  if  they  could  seize  upon  them^ 
they  should  more  easily  make  their  peace  with 
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Cflcsar.  Catp  suspected  the  change,  but  he  uttef'' 
ed  no  remonstrances  against  it :  he  only  ^rote  to 
Scipio  and  Juba^  directing  them  tp  remain  at  a 
distance  from  Utica^  because  the  three  hundred 
were  not  to  be  depended  upon. 

In  the  mean  time^  a  considerable  bodj  of  caval- 
ry who  had  escaped  out  of  the  battle  approached 
Utica,  and  despatched  three  men  to  Cato,  though 
they  could  come  to  no  unanimous  resolution.  For 
some  were  for  joining  Juba,  some  Cato^  and  some 
were  afraid  to  enter  Utica.  This  account  being 
brought  to  Cato^  he  ordered  Marcus  Rubrius  to 
attend  to  the  business  of  the  three  hundred,  and 
quietly  without  any  compulsion  to  enrol  the  names 
of  such  as  offered  to  emancipate  their  slaves.  He 
then  went  out  of  the  town>  taking  the  senators 
along  with  him,  to  a  conference  with  the  princi- 
pal officers  of  the  cavalry.  He  entreated  their 
officers  not  to  abandon  so  many  Roman  senators^ 
nor  to  choose  Juba  rather  than  Cato  for  their  ge- 
neral; but  to  unite  and  mutually  contribute  to  each 
other's  safety  by  entering  the  city,  which  was  im- 
pregnable in  point  of  strength,  and  had  provisions 
and  every  thing  necessary  for  defence  for  many 
years.  The  senator^s  seconded  this  application 
with  prayers  and  tears.  The  officers  went  to  con- 
sult the  troops  under  their  command ;  and  Cato, 
with  the  senators,  sat  down  upon  one  of  the 
mounds  to  wait  their  answer. 

At  that  moment  Rubrius  came  up  in  great  fu- 
ry, inveighing  against  the  three  hundred,  who  (he 
4iaidj  had  behaved  in  a  most  disorderly  manner,  and 
were  raising  commotions  in  the  city.  Upon  this, 
many  of  the  senators  thought  their  condition  des- 
perate, and  indulged  the  strongest  expressions  of 
grief.     But  Cato  endeavoured  to  encourage  them,. 
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aod  requested  the  three  htmdred  to  hare  ptt^ 
tience. 

Neither  was  there  any  thing  moderate  in  ihe 
proposals  of  the  cavalry.  Their  reply  was,  ''  Tbat 
•'  they  neither  desired  to  bein  the  pay  of  Juba,  nor 
^'  did  they  fear  Cassar  so  long  as  they  should  have 
'^Gato  for  their  general ;  but  ix>  be  shut  up  with 
^*  Uticans^  Phoenicians  who  would  change  with  the 
'^  wind,  wa^  what  they  could  not  endure.  For" 
(sairf  they)  '*  if  they  are  quiet  now^  yet  whea 
''  Cffisar  arrives,  they  will  betray  us,  and  plot 
''pur  destructioDv  Whoever, therefore,  desires 
*^  us  to  range  under  his  banners  there,  must  first 
*'  expel  the  Uticans^  or  put  them  to-the  sword,  and 
^  '^jthen  invite  us  into  a  place  clear  of  enemies  atid 
'^  J^arbarians."  These  proposals  appearied  to  Ca* 
to^extremely  barbaro¥i&  and  savage ;  he  answered 
with  mildness,  however,  ''  That  he  would  confer 
'^  yirith  the  three  hundred  about  them/^  Andthea 
again  entering  the  city,  he  app^lied  to  that  set  of 
men,  who  now  no  longer  out  of  reverence  to  him  $ 

dissembled  or  palliated  their  designs.  They 
openly  expressed  their  resentment,  that  any  citi-*  - 
zensfhould  pre^unie  to  lead  them  against  Ca&sar, 
witli  whom  all  contest  was  alike  beyond  their  power 
and  threi|^.bpp$&.  Nay,  itome  went  so  far  as  to  say, 
'^  That  the  senators  oughit  to  be  detained  in  the 
*'  lo5vny.tiU  Qae^ajr.  came/'.  Cato  let  this  pass,  as 
if  he  had  not  heard  it ;  and^  indeed,  he  was  a  little 
deaf.     :,_      - 

But  beiiigJQfarmed  that  the  cavalry  were  march- 
ing off,  he  i^a9:  afraid  that  the  three  hundred 
would  take  sojpe  desperate  step  with  respiect  to 
the  sen^tojs  ;jm^  he  therefore  went  in  pursuit  of 
them,- with  \k\f^^  friends..  As  he  found  they  v?«re  al- 
ready :ivider.ip|trch,he  rode  after  them,  it  was  with 
ple^sufe  ^«i^.tfa<9y saw  him  approach;  and  they 
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isdbMted  faim  to  go  with  them,  and  skve  hh  iifi 
with  their^^.  Upon  this  occasion^  it  is  said^  Catd 
shed  tears^  while  he  iatereeded  withextended  hand^ 
in  hehalf  of  the  aenators.  He  even  turned  the' 
heads  of  tome  of  their  horses^  and  laid  hold  on 
their  armour^  till  he  prevailed  with  them  to  stajr 
at  least  that  day,  in  order  to  secure  thase  unhappy* 
men's  retreat* 

When  he  came  hack  with  tbern^  and  had  com- 
mitted the  charge  of  the  gates  to  «ome  and  the' 
citadel  to  others,  the  three  hundred  were  under 
great  apprehensions  of  being  punished  for  theii' 
inconstaney,  and  sent  to  entreat  him  by  all  means 
to  return  and  speak  to  them.  But  the  senatofir 
would  not  suffer  him  to  go.  They  said  they  would 
naver  let  their  guardian  and  deliverer  trust  him** 
self  in  the  hands  of  such  perfidious  and  traitorouf 
pien^  It  was  now,  indeed,  that  Cato's  virtue  ap- 
peared to  all  ranks  of  men  in  Utica  in  the  clear*' 
est  lights  and  commanded  the  higheat  love  iind 
admiration.  Nothing  could  be  more  evidentj, 
than  that  the  most  perfect  integrity  was  the  guide 
of  his  actions.  He  had  long  resolved  to  put  air 
end  to  his  being,  aad  yet  he  submitted  to  inoxpres^ 
sibje  labours,  cares^  and  conjiicts  for  others ;  that; 
after  heluad  secured  their  lires^  he  might  relifiqui^ 
JiisowJi*  'For  his  intentions  in  that  respect  were 
obvious  enough,  though  he  endeavoured  to  con* 
ceal  them* 

After  blaving  satiafied  the  senators  tfaertfoie  aft 
ivell  as.hecottld,  ha  went  uloneio  watt  upon  thef 
three  hundred,.  *■  They  thanked  himfor  the  favour, 
^^  and  implored  him  to  trust  them  and  make  use 
^^  of  their  services ;  but  as;  they  were  no  Catos, 
'^'  and  had  not  Cato's  dimity  of  mind,  ihey  hoped 
^'  he  would  pity  their  weakness.  Theytold  him^ 
^^  they  bad  ri^solved  to  despatch  dpputtet^tc^  C«h» 
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^'  lan  to  intercede  £r8t  and  principally  ia  bis  be<» 
^'  half.  If  that  request  should  not  be  granted^ 
^'  they  \irould  have  no  obligation  to  him  for  any 
^^  favour  to  th^naelves ;  but,  as  lon^  as  they  had 
^^  breath,  they  would  fight  for  Gato/'  Cato 
made  his  acknowledgements  to  them  for  their  re«^ 
gard,  and  adviied  them  to  ^send  immediately  to 
intercede  for  themselves.  ^'  For  me/'  said  he^ 
^'  intercede  not.  It  is  for  the  conquered  to  turn 
''  suppliants^  and  for  those  who  have  done  an  in« 
^'  jury  to  beg  pardon.  For  my  part,  I  have  been 
^^  unconqdered  throughout  life,  and  superior  ii| 
^^  the  thing  in  which  I  wished  to  be  so ;  for  ^a 
^'  justice  and  honour  I  am  Ca^ar's  superior, 
^^  Caesar  is  the  vanquished,  the  falling  map,  being 
V  now  c^esrly  convicted  of  those  designs  against 
*f  his  country,  which  he  has  long  denied/' 
.  After  he  had  thus  spoken  to  the  three  hundredj» 
be  left  them  (  and  being  informed,  that  Cassar  wa| 
already  on.his  march  tawacd  Utiea,  ^^  Strange  V^ 
said.bf,  *'  it  seems  hetal^es  us  for  men/'  He 
then  went  to  the  senators,  and  desired  them  to  has^ 
ten  their  'flight  while  the  cavalry  remained.  He 
kfeewise.sbnt  all  the  gates,  except  that  leading  to 
the  mt^s  appointed  ships  for  thos^  who  were  to  do-*. 
p«rt,  provided  for  good  order  in  the  town,  re^ 
diessed  grievances,  composed  disturbanci^,  and 
lumisbed  all  that  stood  in  need  with  the  necessary 
provisions  for  the  voyage*  About  this  time^ 
Marcus  Octavius^^  apprpf^ched  the  place  with 
two  legions;  and,  as  soon  as^ he  had  eBcamped, 
^nt;to.desira  Cato  to  settiie  with  him  the  business 
ef  the  command.  Cato  gave  the  mels^ngers  no 
wswer,  i»ut  turnisg  to  his  friends  said,  ^^'  Need 
?  we  wonder  that  our  oaiiso  has  not  prospered^ 

*-  .  .  f^/Ete  sm^  who  kid  eoiuundsd  Pomprfr's  feeU 
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•'  whcfi  vre  retain  our  ambition  on  the  ver^bfink 
"  of ruin  ?" 

In  the  mean  time^  having  received  intelligence 
V  that  the  cavalry  on  their  departure  were  seising 
the  goods  of  the  Utican^  a^  lawful  priK.e^  be  has* 
tened  up  to  them^  and  linatched  the  plunder  out 
of  the  bands  of  the  foremost;  upon  which^  thej 
all  threw  down  what  they  bad  taken>  and  retired 
in  silence  dejected  and  ashamed.  He  then  ass^n^ 
bled  the  Utic&ns^  and  applied  to  them  in  behalf 
^f  the  three  hundred^  desiring  them  net  to  exas- 
perate CsBsar  against  those  Romans,  but  to  act  in 
concert  wi'th  them,  and  consult  each  other's  safety. 

After  this,  hp  returned  to  the  sea-side  to  loo^ 
upon  the'  embarkation  ;  and  such  of  bis  friends 
and  acquaintances,  as  he  could  persuade  to  go,  be 
embraced  and  dismissed  with  great  marks  of  affeC'^ 
tion.  His  son  wsts  not  willing  to  departt^with  the 
rest;  and  he  thought  it  not  right  to  insist  upon 
his  leaving  a  father,  to  whoda  he  was  so  i»trongljr 
attached.  There  waa  one '  StatylliiM^^  a  jouotg 
man,  who  affected  a  firmness  of  resolution  iibove 
his  years  and  in  all  respects  studied  to  appear  Jikt 
Cato,  superior  to'  passion*  As  this  yo^ith's  ear- 
mity  to  Caesar  was  well  known,  Cato  desife^ 
him  by  all  means  to  take  efaip  with  the  rest :  and 
when  be  found  faim  bent  upqn  sftaying,  be  turned 
to  ApoUonides  the  stoic  and  Demetrius  tb^  pe^^ 
patetic,  and  said  ;  '^  It  is  your  busineasta  reduce 
^^  this  man's  extravagance  of  iniiid«  aad  to  makt 
*'  him  see  what  is  for  his  good/'  He  now  disnuis^ 
sed  all^  except  such  as  had  busineii»  of  importance 

^  This  brafe  young  Itomaa  wns  the  same  vlio,  after  tlis 
battle  of  PhMippi,  went  ihrotigh  the  enemy  to  ifiqulre  into  the 
iH>nditioii  t>^  Brutus'  camp,  and  was  siftin  iu  his  return  hy 
Cssar's  SQldiersv 
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ivrith  btnr ;  and  in  concerns  of  this  kind  h»  spc^ni 
that  night,  and  great  part  of  the  folloi;iriDg  day.  ' 
Lucius  Ca^sar^  a  relation  of  the  conqueror^  ^bo 
intended  to  intercede  for  the  three  hundred,  de-r 
sired  Cato  to  assist  him  in  composing  a  suitabfe 
speech.  ^^  And  for  you/'  said  he,  ^M  shall  think 
^'  it  an  honour  to  become  the  most  humble  sup-r 
^'  pliant,  and  even  to  thrdw  myself  at  his  feet/' 
Cato,  however,  would  not  suffer  it :  ''If  1  chose^*' 
said  he,  ''  to  be  indebted  to  Casaar  for  my  life^rl 
ought  to  go  in  person  and  without  any  mediae 
tor ;  but  I  will  have  no  obligation  to  a  tyrant 
in  a  business,  by  which  he  subverts  the  law^t 
And  he  does  subvert  the  laws,  by  saving,  as  a 
master  those,  over  whom  he  has  no  rjight  of 
authority*  Nevertheless  we  will  consider,  if 
you  please,  how  to  make  your  application 
f^  more  effectual  inbehalf  of  the  three  hundred/* 
After  be  had  spent  some  time  with  Lucius  Csbt 
sar  upon  this  affair,  he  recommeinded  his  son  an4 
bis  friends  to  his  protections  conducted  him  a  litr 
tie  on  his  way,  and  then  took  his  leavCi  ^ad  retir-- 
•d  to  hii  own  house.  His  son  and  the.  rest  of  bis 
friends  being  there  assembled,  he  discoursed  with 
them  a  considerable  time,  and  among  other  things^ 
fharged  the  young  man  to  take  no 'share  in 
the  administration:  ''For  the  state  of  affairs/' 
aaidhc;,  *•  is  such,  that  it  is  impossible  for.  you  to 
^'  fill  any  officeinamaoner  worthy  of  Cato;  and 
^'  to  doit  otheri^ise^  would  be unwprthy  of  you^* 
''  self." 

^  In  thf  evening,  he  went  to  the  bath ;  wh^e  be^ 
thinking  himself  of  Statyllius,  he  called  out  aloud 
to  ApoUonideSj  and  said,  '•  llaye  you  lowered  the 
^'  pride  of  that  young  man ;  and  is  be  gone,  wi^h*^ 
*'  out  bidding  tis  fai*ewell?''  No  indeed,'*  ansvrer- 
^d  the  philosopher:,  ''  we  have  taken  a  great  deal 
V  of  pains  with  him^  but  he  continues  as  lofty  an4 
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**  resolute  m  ever^  be  says  he  ivill  steyi  aad 
"certainly  imitate  your;  conduct/*  Cato  then 
ihfiled,  and  irepUed,  "  Thut  will  soon  be  seen/* 

When  be  hadbathei]^  he  went  with  alatgecom- 
j^any>'to  supper^at  •iHb^ch  he  sate  as  he  had  always 
done  ftinee  thie  battler  of  Phar sal  ia;  for  as  we  have 
observed  iboye^  be  never  now  lay  down  except  to 
sleep.     All  his  friends,  and  the   magistrates  of 
Utica^  supped  with  hira.     After  supper>  the  wine 
^  was  seasoned  with  much  wit  andlearning;  and  many 
questions   in^  philosophy  were  proposed  and  dis- 
.  cussed^  Inthecour&eof  the  conversation,  they  came 
.  to  the  Paradoxes  of  the  stoics  (  for  so  their  maxima 
are  commonly  called)  and  to  this  in   particular> 
*'  That  the  good  man  only  is  .free,  and  all  the  bad 
: ''  are  slaves®/'     The  Peripatetic,  in  pursuance 
of  his  principles/ took  up  the  argument  against  it. 
Upon  which,    Cato    attacked    him  with   great 
warmth,  and  in  a  louder  and  more  vehement  ac- 
cent than  usual,  carried  on  a  most  spirited  dis-^ 
bourse  to  a  considerable  length.     From  the  teno^ 
of  4t  the  whole  company  perceived,  that  be  had 
deterriiined  to  put  an  end  to  his  being,  in  order  ta 
extricate  himself  from  the  hard  conditions^  upcm 
which  alone  be  could  expect  to  bold  it. 

As  be  found  a  deep  and  melancholy  silence  tl^ 
consequence  of  his  harangue,  he  endeavoured  ,to 
recover  the  spirits  of  hii  guests,  and  to  remove 
their  suspicions  by  talking^  of  their  present  af- 
fairs, and  expressing  his  fears  both  for  his  friends 
and  partisans  who  were  upon  their  voyage^  and 

^'  This  was  not  only  the  sentiment  of  the  stoics,  but  of  So^ 

-crates.  (L.)  See  Cic.  Pafadox.  T.-^and  see  a  more  ditine  autfio^ 

lit^  Gal.  T«  1.  where  mentioB  IS  made  of  *^  the  liberty^  wherewith 

Christ  hatb  made  us  fr^e"— an  Idc^  happily  amplified  by  Cow^ 

per^  at  the  end  ot  the  fifth  book  of  his  Task  : 

He  is  the  freeman,  whom  the  Truth  make»  frce^ 
And  aU  are  slares  beside,  &c» 
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for  those  who  had  to  tnake  their  i^ay  through  a 
parched  and  barbarous  country.  ^ 

After  the  entertainment  was  fifii»hed^he  took 
his  usual  evening-walk  with  his  friends^  and  gave 
the  officers'  of  the  guard?  «tl(!h  orders  as  •  the  oc-^ 
casion  required,  «nd  then  retired  to  hid  chamber. 
The  extraordinary  ardour^  with  which  he  em- 
braced his  son  and  his  friends  at  this  parting, 
revived  all  their  suspicions.  He  lay  down^  and 
began  to  read  Plato's  book  on  the  ImmortfLlity 
of  the  Soul;  but  before  he  had  gone  through 
with  it  he  looked  up^  and  took  notice  that  hia 
sword  was  not  at  the  head  of  his  bed,  whare  it 
used  \Ki  hang ;  fpr  his  son  had  taken  it  away, 
while  he  was  at  supper.  He  therefore  lulled  hi^ 
servant,  and  asked  him,  '*  Who  had  taken  away 
his  sword  ?'"  As  the  servant  made  no  answer,  h)9 
returned  to  his  book  ;  and  after  a  while  without 
any  appearance  of  haste  or  hurry^as  if  it  was  only 
by  accident  that  he  called  for  the  sword,  be  ot- 
dered  him  \o  bring  it.  The  servant  stiH  ddayed 
to  comply  with  his  direction,  and  be  had  patience 
till  he  had  finished  the  perusal  of  his  book  % 
he  then  called  his  servants  one  by  one,  and 
in  a  louder  tone  demanded  his  sword.  At 
last,  he  struck  one  of  them  such  a  blow  mi  the 
mouth,  that  he  hurt  hi^  own  hand  ;  and  growing 
more  angry,  and  raising  his  voice,  stilt  higher, 
cried,  out,  *'  I  am  betrayed,  and  delivered  naked 
^'  to  my  enemy  by  my  son  and  my  servants.**  His 
son  then  ran  in  with  his  friends,  and  tend^^ly  em* 
bracing  him  had  recourse  to  tears  and  entreaties. 
But  Cato  rose  up,  and  with  a  stern  and  aweful 
look  thus  expressed  himself: ''When  a<id  wher^  did 
**  I  show  any  signs  of  distraction,  that  nobody  offers 
*'  to  dissuade  me  by  argument  from  any  wrong  pur- 
''pose,  which  I  may  hav^  adopted^  but  I  rautt  he 
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''  prei^eitted  from  pursuing  my  resolutions  b j  be- 
^  ing  disarmed  ?  And  you,  young  man,  why  do  not 
**  you  also  biad  your  father^^and  tie  his  hands  behind 
'^  his  back^  that  when  Cassar  comes  he  may  find  oh^ 
'^  utteHy  incapable  of  resistance  ?  As  to  a  sword,  I 
'^  iiave  BO  need  of  it  todespatch  myself;  for  if  1  do 
'^  but  retain  my  breath  a  while^or  dash  my  head 
'^  gainst  the  wall^it  ^ili  answer  the  purpose  quite 
•^  as  well." 

Upon  his  speaking  in  this  manner^  the  young 
man  went  out  of  the  chamber  weeping,  and  with 
bim  all  the  rest>  except  Demetrius  and  Apollo- 
mde5«  To  these  philosophers  he  addressed  himself 
io  a  jnilder  tone  ;  ^'  Are  you  also  determined  to 
make  a  man  of  my  age  lire^  whether  be  will  or 
ndt?  And  do  you  sit  here  in  silence^to  watch  me?- 
'^  Or  do  you  bring  any  arguments  to  prove  that^ 
now  Cato  has  no  hopes  from  any  ottiuer  quarter^ 
it  is  neither  painful  nor  dishonourable  to  im-^ 
plore  mercy  from  his  enemy.  Why  do  not  you 
begita  a  lecture  in  order  tolnform  me  better;  that 
90>  dismisiiii^  the  opinions  in  which  you  and  I 
have  li^ed^  we  may  through  Caesar's  meand 
grow  wiser^  and  thus  have  a  still  greater  obli^ 
gation  io  him  i  As  yet^  I  have  determined  no^ 
thing  with  respect  io  myself ;  but  I   ought  to 
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'^.baveitin  my  power  to  carry  my  purpose  into 
^'  execution^  whenever  I  shall  have  formed  it. 
^^  And  indeed  I  shall,  in  some  measure  consult 
'*  with  you,  for  I  shall  proceed  in  my  delibera* 
^'  tions  upon  the  principles  of  your  philosophy.  Be 
'^  satisfied  then,  and  go  tell  my  son^  if  persuasion 
*'  will  not  do,  not  to  have  recourse  to  con^ 
f  straint.^' 

They  made  lio  answer,  but  went  out,  the  teari 

falling  from  their  eyes,  as  they  withdrew.     The 

\  BW<>rd  vras  semt  in  by  a  little  boy.     He  drew  and 
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examined  it,  and  finding  the  point  and  the  edgl^ 
fi:ood«  *'  Now/'  said  he,  '*  I  am  master  of  myself.** 
Then  laying  down  the  sword,  he  took  up  th^ 
book  again,  and  (it  is  said)  re^perused  the  wholes 
twice.^  After  which,  he  slept  so  soundly^  that  be' 
was  heard  by  those  who  were  in  waiting  without.' 
About  midnight  he  called  for  two  of  his  freedmen^,' 
Cleanthes  the  physician,  and  Butas  whom  he  ge^* 
nerally  employed  about  public  business.  Tfatf 
latter  he  sent  to  the  port,  to  see  "whether  all  ihe 
Romans  had  put  off  to  sea,  and  to  bring  himr 
back  information. 

In  the  mean  time,  he  ordered  the  physician  to^ 
dress  his  hand,  which  was  enflaroed  by  the  blow 
he  had  given  his  servant*  This  was  some  conso- 
lation to  the  whole  house,  for  they  now  thought' 
that  he  had  dropped  his  design  against  his  life.* 
Soon  after  this,  Butas  returned  an4  informed  hind' 
that  they  were  all  got  off  except  Crassus,  who* 
h|id  been  detained  by  some  business,  but  that  he* 
intended  to  embark  very  soon,  though  the  wind* 
blew.hard  and  the  sea  was  tempestuous*  Catoupotf 
this  intelligence  sighed  in  pity  of  his  fHends  on" 
jship-board,and  sent  Butas  down  again>  that  if  any 
of  them  should  have  put  back  and  bie  in  want  of 
any  thing,  he  might  acquaint  him  with  it. 
.  By    this  time  the  birds  began  to    sing^  and 

>4  Yet  tibis  Tery  dialogue  condemns  suicide  in  the  strongest 
terms,  and  enjoins  the  philosopher  not  to  tbtnk  of  deserting 
ttie  post,  in  which  he  has  been  stationed  by  Providence.  Ci«. 
rero*s  argument  upon  the  Subject  (Tusc,  Quasst.  i.  30.)  with 
regard  to  Plato^s  jusia  causa  tnoriendi^  tlpe  command  of  the 
D^'ity,  as  implied  in  certain  cireunistance9»  would  indeed  wholly* 
destroy  the  object  of  the  dialogue,  a»  every  one  would  readU/< 
magnify  his  petty  dissatisfactions  into  intolerable  suffering* 

It  is  impossible  to  read  this  minute  detail;  without  being  re- 
•ttlnded  of  our  own  Cato's 

_,    .  >Mt.mQSt.ba«fl^''4pc«* 


C^to  fdtll  again  into  a  little  slundbef .  fiafasT  otl 
his  return  teld  him^that  all  was  quiet  in  the  bar^ 
bour;  upontvhtch  Cato  ordered  him  to  shut  the 
d6or>  harin^  first  stretched  himself  on  the  bed^  al 
tf  he  designed  to  sleep  out  the  rest  of  the  night* 
But  after  Butas  was  gone^  he  drew  his  sWord, 
and  stabbed  himself  under  the  breast.  He  cotild 
not  howeTer  strike  hard  enough^  on  account  of 
the  inflammation  in  his  hand^and  he  did  not  there- 
fore kistantly  expire^  but  in  the  struggle  witH 
death  fell  from  the  bed>  aif d  threw  down  a  little 
geometrical  table  that  stood  by. 

This  noise  alarming  the  servants,  they  cried 
-out,  and  his  son  and  his  friends  immediately  en^ 
tered  the  room.  They  found  him  weltering  ilk 
his  bloody  and  his  bowels  fallen  out ;  at  the  same 
time  he  was  ali?e>  and  looked  upon  them.  They 
were  struck  with  inexpressible  horror.  The 
physician  approached  to  examine  the  wounds  and 
finding  the  bowels  uninjured  he  replaced  thein^ 
and  began  to  sew  up  the  wound.  But  as  sobb  as 
Cato  came  a  little  to  himself^  he  thrust  away  the 
fihysician^  tore  open  the  wbund^  plucked  out  his 
bowels  again,  and  immediately  expired .' 
'  In  less  time  than  one  would  think'  all  the  fami« 
ly  could  have  been  iitformed  of  this  sad  event, 
the  three  hundred  were  at  the  door  ;  and  a  little 
while  afterward  all  the  people  of  Utica  thronged 
about  it,  with  one  voice  calling  him  ^'  their  bene- 
*^  factor,  their  saviour,  the  only  free  and  uncOUx* 
'*^  quered  man."  This  they  did,  though  at  the 
isame  time  they  had  inteUigence  that  Caesar  was 
approaching.  Neither  fear,  nor  flattery  toward 
the  conqueror,  nor  the  factious  disputes  that  pre- 
vailed among  themselves,  could  divert  them  from 
^oing  honour  to  Cato.  They  adorned  the  body 
^0  a  ^magnificent  manner,  and  after  a  splendid 
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procassidn  buried  it  near  tbe  sea  ;  wkere  his  dtd^ 
liie  DGW  stands,  Mrith  a  swof d  in  the  right  hand« 

This  great  btisiness  finishe^^  tbey  b^an  to  taktf 
measures  for  saving  tbemselires  and  tbeir  eityA 
Ca&sar  had  been  informed^  by  persons  who  went 
to  surrender  themselves,  that  Cato  remained  in 
Utica  "tvithout  any  tboughts  of  flight ;  that  ho 
had  provided  for  the  escape  of  others  indeed,  but 
that  he  himself  vi^ith  his  friends  and  his  son  coa^ 
linued  there  without  %ny  appearance  of  fear  or 
apprehension.  Upon  these  circumstances,  he 
could  form  no  probable  conjecture.  As  it  was  aa 
object  w'ith  him,  however,  to  get  him  into  his 
hands,  he  made  all  possible  haste  with  his  af^ 
my  to  the  place.     And  when  he  received  intelli* 

S»nce  of  his  deaths  he  is  reported  to  have  uttered 
is  short  sentence;  ^'^  Cato^  I  envy  thee  thy 
^'  death,  since  thou  eouldest  envy  me  the  gl<H'y  ci 
^^  saving  thy  life.  *'  If  Cato  indeed  had  designed 
to  owe  his  life  to  Caesar,  he  would  not  so  much 
have  tarnished  his  own  hoaour>  as  havf  added  to^ 
that  of  the  conqueror.  What  might  have  been 
the  event,  is  uncertain ;  but  m  all  probability^ 
Csesar  would  have  incliMd  to  the  side  of  mercy. 

Cato  died  at  the  age  of  forty^^eight^  His  son 
suffered  nothing  from  Caesar ;  but  he  was  rather 
immoral,  it  is  said,  and  incurred  someeensure  for 
his  conduct  with  respect  to  women.  In  Capp»* 
docia  be  lodged  at  the  bouse  of  Marphadates,  one 
of  the  royal  family,  who  had  a  very  handsome 
wife ;  and,  as  he  stayed  there  longer  than  dmcency 
coujd  warrant,  such  jokes  as  these  were  passed 
upon  him:  ''  Cato  goes  the  nnorrow.  after  the 
^'  thirtieth  day  of  the  mouth/'  ^'  PoreiiM^  and 
Marphadates  are  two  friends, who  have  butooe 
Sf>ul ;''  for  the  wife  of  ]Vf^r{)^adate»  was^  naol^ 
ed.P&yche  [which  sigmfies  ^sduLQ  '^Catoi*a 
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9  great  and  generous  man^  and  has  a  rdyal  SouL^ 
By  his  deaths  however^  he  wiped  oiF  all  asper^ 
sions ;  for  fighting  at  Philippi  against  Oetavius 
Cassar  and  Antony,  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  after 
his  party  gave  way>  he  disdained  to  fly.  Instead 
of  slippiiig  out  of  the  action^  he  challenged  the 
enemy  to  try  their  strength  with  Cato,  animated 
such  of  his  troops  as  had  stood  their  ground,  and 
fell,  by  theacknowiedgeHientof  his  adversaries^  a 
prodigy  of  valour.  ,  ' 

Cato's  daughter  was  much  more  admired  for 
|ier  virtues.  She  was  not  inferior  to  her  father, 
either  iii  prudence  or  m  fortitude  ;  for  being  mar«> 
ried  to  Brutus,  who  killed  C^sar^  she  was  eur- 
trusted  with  the  secret  of  the  conspiracy,  and 
as^  we  have  related  in  Brutus'  Life,  put  a  period 
to  her  existence  in  a  manner  worthy  of  her  birth 
mud  of  hex  character. 

As  for  Statyllius,  who  promised  to  imitate  the 
conduct  of  Cato,  he  would  have  despatched  hiia^ 
self  soon  after  him,  but  he  was  prevented  by  the 
philosophers.  He  subsequently  approved  him^ 
nelf  to  Brutus  ar  faithful  and  able  officer,  and  waa 
slainin  the  battle  of  Philippi* 


PHOCION  AND  CATO  TttE  YOUNGER 

COMPARED. 

OF  all  the  illustrious  men,  whom  we  have 
xompated  together,  Phocion  and  Cato  the 
Younger  appear  to  supply  the  most  ^xact  parallel* 
Their  excellences  ks  m^,  as  warriors,  and  as 
stateisnien^  are  almost  preci3ely  alike.  With  si- 
wlar  eombinations  of  austet^it^  and  softness^  of 
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Valouf  and  prodtocei  of  anxiety  for  othi&rs  ant 
nej^Iect  of  themselTesi  they  both  united  ah  exr& 
treme  hori'or  of  every  thing  disgraceful^  an  anf< 
changeable  love  of  justice^  anA  a  coidplete  devo^ 
iion  to  the  cattse  of  their  country.     Both  w^U 
educated^  add  enured   in  early   life  to  habits  <tf 
tobriety  and  fortitude^  ^hich  enabled  them  to 
brave  the  rigour  of  the  coldest  elimates  and  the 
toils  of  the  most  perilous  vrarfarei  they  |>resert6d 
them   unimpaired,  till   death.     Phocito   was  at 
first  the  pupil  of  Plato^  and   subsequently   of 
Xenodrates^  the  niost  virtuous  Of  the   Greciaii 
philosophers.     Cato  in  his  orphanftbip  was  in* 
atructed  by  an  enlightened  mau>  who  paid  pai:^ 
iicfular  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  bis  h^arti 
He  was  tardy  in  his  perce|ition,  but  tenacious  in 
bis  reteBii6u  ;.  and  even  his  tardiness  arose  chiefly 
from  h&w  reluctance  to  receive  any  intortnatidoj 
without  a  full  conviction  of  it's  truth. 
;    The  sects  however,  to  which  they  respectivelj 
attached  themselves,  were  of  a  totally  different 
description.  *  Phocion  from  the  soft  spring  of.  the 
Academy  drank  that  mild  and  moderate  pbilo-^ 
sophy^  which  Socrated  had  first  recommended,  as 
the  surest  stimulus .  of  moral   virtue.      In   the* 
ihardneas    of  Stoicism,    Cato    found  something 
more  analog^ous  to  what  we  may  almost  call  the 
inflexibility  of    his   natural    cnaracter. .    What 
indeed  must  have  been  his  ardour  in  behalf  of 
"that  sect,  when  we   see  him  incurring  the  trou- 
ble of  a  journey  to  Asia,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
bringing  back  with  him  the  stoic  Athenodorus  i^ 
To  this  difference  pf  schools  we  may  safely  refer 
Phocion's  superior  gentleness  of  behaviour*    Not 
that  Cato^  with  all  his  rigour  of  principle,  wantp^ 
ed  feeling :  His  strong  afiectioa  for  his  brotheit^ 
and  his  deep  concern  at  his  deithj  with  the.. tfi^ 
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der  fnterest  ^hich  be  displayed  about  his  friends 
even  to  his  last  moments^  abundantly  eyinee  th« 
contrary.  In  this  respect  indeed  he  is  not  infev. 
rioF  to  Phocion  bitnself^  whose  deyoted  regiitd 
for  Chabrias  (his  tutor  in  the  art  of  wgr)  and  to 
his  son  after  faim^  is  so  justly  an  object  of  ouc 
admiration: 

Both  Phdcion  and  Cato  lived  at  periods^  yrheo 
their  respective  commonwealths  petained  only  t\\B 
shadow  of  their  ancient  glory.  Athens  by  her« 
arrogance  had  but  the  ascendency  ov^r  Greece; 
which  she  had  acquired  by  her  heroic  tesistance 
to  the  Persians^  and  was  now  engaged  in  thai 
death-'blow  to  her  independence^  the,  Pelopoot 
nesian  war.  Pericles  too  had  accelerated  Jim 
ruin^  by  augmenting  the  influence  of ,^  the  people 
at  the  e^  pence  of  the  senate^  and  tlm  giving 
rise  to  -a  swarm  of  factious  demagogues/ydte  wera 
always  at  the  service  of  the  highest  biddev.  .  The 
same  corruption^  consequent  upon  the  same  pcor 
fli^acy^  Cato  had  to  epcounter  in  Rome.  Ambi*v 
tion  add  avarice  were  grasping  at  all  the  offices 
of  the  state^  and  the  road  to^  public  honours  was 
only  open  to  cabal  and  intrigue.  The  sage  in*p 
stitutions  of  their  ancestors  were  tram  filed  upoa 
with  impunity ;  and^  if  now  and  then  a  pair 
triot  endeavoured  to  revive  their  energy,  he  inr 
variably  failed  in  the  attempt. 

Against  the  contagious  example  of  his  fellowr 
citizens  Phocion  was  armed  by  his  virtue.  It 
seemed  indeed  as  if  he  had  been  sent  by'Heaven^ 
at  that  critical  period^  to  stem  the  torrent  of  vice« 
which  was  >hurrying  Athens  to  her  destruction. 
Unlike  his  contemporaries,  who  limited  them^ 
selves  exclusivelv  to  the  Forum  or  to  the  field, 
|ie  determined  likie  Solon,  Aristides,  and  Perils 
flell^  to  pursue  distinctioB^^in  both ;  and  fkccof^** 
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iiigly,  though  hig  roilitary  renown  set  him  aboTe 
Itll  the  generals  of  his  age,  he  paid  unremitting 
attention  to  civil  affairs ;  in  order  to  resist  with 
greater'  eflScacy  the  traitorous  orators,  who  af- 
fected to  retain  them  at  their  own  disposal.  His 
tloquence,  in  conformity  to  his  character/ was  ner- 
vous and  energetic  ;  marked  rather  by  lofty  sen*^ 
timent  than  elaborate  exrpremon,  and  so  power^ 
fully  argumentative,  as  to  excite  alarm  in  the 
breast  even  of  Demosthenes  himself. .  In  his  po- 
litical measures,  whether  he  tri/imphed  or  mis- 
carried, he  was  still  unshaken.  Neither  elated 
by  victory,  nor  dejected  by  defeat,  he  appeared, 
like  the  Anteus  of  ancient  fable,  to  rise  invigo^ 
fated  by  depression.  Yet,  with  thi«  inflexible 
firmness  ih  the  cause  of  his  country,  his  mildness 
sod  his  humanity  were  unalterable  :  and  far  from 
cbarishfng  any  unkind  feelings  toward  those,  by 
whom  he  had  Been  nioKt  vehemently  opposed,  he 
tf^aa  frequently  seen  in  their  adversity  to  offer  them 
consolation  and  support. 

Cato,  upon  his  engaging  in  public  life,  exhU 
bited  a  rigid  attention  to  the  laws  atid  usages 
pf  Rome.  He  withheld  from  the  army  all  il* 
legal  rewiirds:  as  qusrator,  he  revived  the  {trimi- 
4ive  severity  of  that  important  oiSce:  He  made 
a  point  of  attending  the  senate  upon  every  occa^ 
sion,  to  watch  over  the  machinations  of  faction  ; 
dnd  after  having  previously  refused  to  sue  for  the 
Vibuneship,  as  soon  ni  he  learned  that  M etellus 
X  one  of  Pmnpey 'sereatures')  was  soliciting  the  ap- 
pointment, he  instantly  became  a  candidate  for 
ihe  purpose  of  thwarting  that  chieftain^s  an^bi^ 
tious  designs.  His  name  was  even  identified  with 
that  of  honesty :  and  such  was  the.  influence  of 
•his  cbaractei^  that,  in  theaffiiirof  Cutiline,  he  en- 
tlliraly  counteracted  the  eifect  of  Cesar's  artful  ha*^ 
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rangiies.  Intrepid  in  whateter  reipected^  bis 
country,  he  resisted  with  effect  a  pernicious  nio« 
tion  made  hy  Metellus  in  Pompey'sfarour,  though 
surrounded  by  the  furious  satellites  of  that  trt* 
bune;  and  withstood  alike  the  menaces  and  the 
caresses  of  the  first  triumvirate^  before  which 
Bbfne  herself  gave  way  without  a  struggle*  his 
disinterestedness  he  evinced  by  the  immrase  wealth 
which  he  brought  from  Cyprus,  and  lodged  with- 
out deduction  in  the  public  treasury^  and  by  de-* 
clining  the  illegal  privileges  voted  to  him  by  w 
grateful  senate. 

This  virtue  indeed^  the  touchstone  of  great 
souls,  is  not  less  observable  in  the  character  of 
Phocion,  who  constantly  rejected  ^he  muoifio^ 
presents  of  Alexander,  at  the  risk  of  incurring, bis« 
dangelrous'  resentment;  and  at  last,  after^4  life  of 
confidential  intercourse  with  princes,  diedid-n  eoof* 
dition  of  honourable  poverty.  His  reputation,  as 
a  statesman  and  a  warrior,  was  the  fruit  of  his 
talents :  to  hi«  virtues  he  owed  the  sweeter  etijoy'^ 
ments  of  domestic  happiness ;  as  he  was  marrjied  to 
a  wife  worthy  of  himself,  and  not  less  esteemftd 
than  her  husband  for  her  prudence,  her  modesty^ 
and  her  simplicity.  In  this  respect  Cato  was  lesA 
fortunate.  His  two  sisters  were  notorious  for  their 
misconduct :  he  was  obliged  to  divorce  hts  &ta^, 
wife,  who  had  borne  him  two  children ;  and  his 
second,  the  celebrated  Marcia,  did  not  wholly 
escape  the  suspicion  of  irregularity.  .  Might  it 
not  be,  that  his  excessive  harshness  of  maanars^mif 


Si  See  Sail.  BelU  Cat.57.9  ^here  Cato  is  admirably  contraiteA 
Irith  Caesar. 

Weil  did  Horace  «a7,  .      * 

Cuncta  terrarum  stAactaj 
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iemperod  by  the  gentleiiess  of  Phocion,  <;oiitri-.. 
bated  to.alienate  from  him  his  nearest  connections?, 
In  another  regard  Phocion  had  the  advantage, 
|ks  hsfwg  more  generally  and  for  a  greater  length 
•f  time  possessed  the  confidence  of  his  cpuntry- 
nea.  In  every  emergency,  Athens  turn?  to  him  as 
the  only  *  pilot  capable  of  weathering  the  storm.* 
Her  chief  disasters  arise  from  her  rejeption  of  hi* 
counsels ;  and  by  him  alone  they  *re  corrected. 
But  what  prineipally  marks  his  disinterested  pa-p 
triotism  is  that,  potwithstanding  all  his  military, 
talents  and  his  successes,  he  is  generally  the  friend 
»Bd  the  advocate  of  peacp.  ^ .    ;,.       . 

The  virtues,  likewi^,  of  Cato  won  him  the  estcein. 
and  confidence  of  Rome;  and  she  regarded  him 
as  alone  able  to  detect,  »n4  to  defeat, the  project* 
<>f  her  guilty  children.     His  sagacity,  indeed,  w 
unveiling  the  secret  view^  of  Pompey  and  Caesar,. 
appears  after  the  event  perfectly  prophetical :  and. 
iie  might  by  his  indefatigable  exertions  have  pro- 
tracted the  exUtence  of  her  freedom,  had  she  not 
unhappily  envied,  even  while  she  admired  his  vir- 
tues.    Still  wore  corrupt  than  Athen?,  from  some 
unfounded  suspicions. she  rejected  his  application 
both  forthe  prastorship  and  the  consulate,  and 
"wiUmgly  stretched  out.  her  hands  for  the  ^hackles 
nrepanid  by  the  unnatural  ambition  of  her  own 
Imi  .  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better,  if  he 
had  abated  a  little  of  the  impracticable  rigour  of 
faU  principles,  inste^id  of  living  (acpordvjg  tom 
wproach  of  Cicero)."  in  the  dreg?  qf  Romulus, 
"  as  if  be  had  been  a  member  of  Plato  s  repub- 
f  lie  "     Perhaps  too  it  -yvould  have  been  better, 
had  he  accepted  Porapey's  proffered  alliance ;  as  i^ 
might  have  given  him  an  opportunity  of  directmg 
the  views  of  that  general  tq  worthier  objects,  and 
^ould  mpst  pKpb^bly^%ve  rescued  bim  from  m 
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aflSnity  of  CsBsar— an  affinity,  eVerttually  to  fatit 
to  themselves,  and  to  their  eommon  country. 
There  are  exigencies,  in  which  the  most  austere 
morality  roust  accotnmodate  itself  a  little  to  cir- 
cumstances ;  and^ through  attending  to  these,  Pho« 
cioh  became  a  more  valuable  citizen  than  Cato. 
Without  descending  to  flatter  Antipater,  he  led 
fiini  by  his  powjfers  of  conciliation  to  grant  easier 
terms  td  the  Athenians :  though  he  suffered  him- 
self to  be  duped  by  Nicanor,  in  consequence  of 
i)is.to6  easy  confldfehce;  a  foible,  ofM^hitli'  Cato^ 
was  never  the  victim. 

In  respect  to  military  talents  and  achteVe- 
ments,  Phocion  has  greatly  the  superiority. 
Frequently  summoned  in  the  most  honourable 
manner  to  the  command  of  the  army,  and  thaf 
invaria.bly  during  his  absence,  at  fourscore  h6  ii 
still  found  at  it's  head :  nor  caught  it  to .  be 
omitted  that,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  contrt-- 
butions  which  it  was  often  necessary  for  him  to 
lay  upon  the  allies,  he  so  managed  the  linatter,  ii 
never  to  shake  their  attachment  to  Athens.  Ota ' 
the  contrary,  they  opened  their  harbours  to  him 
without  distrust,  after  having  closed  them  against 
every  other  general.  Neither  is  Cato  without 
ability  in  the  art  of  war.  Among  his  troops  h6 
employs  reason  as  well  as  authority,  sets  theni 
a  striking  example  of  temperance^  and  inspire! 
them  vvith  the  warmest  attachment  to  his  per* 
son.  To  the  courage  indeed^  which  he  kindled 
in  his  followers,  Pompey  was  indebted  for  the 
victory  of  Dyrrachium;  and  in  Africa,  where 
for  some  time  after  the '  battle  of  Pharsalia  he 
kept  together  the  shattered  remains  of  tfastt 
disastrous  day,  Scipio  was  defeated  by  Cssa^ 
only  in  consequence  of  having  neglected  Cato'ii 
advice!     Of  his  patriotistn  be  gave  an  affecting 
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proofs  wben  at  the  very  coniinencenient  of  thq 
civil  war  he  publicly  put  on  mournings  inflicted 
upon  himself  many  painful  privations^  and  con- 
tinued in  a  stiBite  of  depression  and  melancholy 
till  his  death. 

Had.  Fhorion  died  quietly  in  his  hed^  some-: 
thing  would  hkvc  appeared  wanting  to  his  glory. 
Toward  the  conclusion  of  his  life,  the  govern- 
ment fell  into  the  hands  of  a  profligate  mob^ 
with  whom  he  could  have  neither  sympathy  nor 
interest,  but  must  naturally  be  in  disgrace  for  his 
very  virtues.  A  pretext  was  speedily  found  to 
iacrifice  him  to  their  resentment.  Charged  with 
treason  at  the  tribunal  of  a  frantic  populace,  he 
preserves  all  his  elevation  of  character;  after 
some  fruitless  attempt  to  make  himself  heard, 
observes  a  dignified  silence ;  and  .marches  to  the 
place  of  execution  sur.roundcd  by  a  host  of  cla- 
morous and  cowardly  assassins,  with  as  much 
serenity  as  he  had  formerly  led  out  their  armies^ 
amidst  the  grateful  acclamations  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  to  the  field  of  victory. 

Cato,  who  had  preserved  his  life  as  long  as  he 
thought  it  might  possibly  be  of  service,  when  he 
saw  C^^sar  triumphant  and  the  republic  in  the 
dust,  determined  to  bury  himself  among  her  ruins. 
But  in  spite  of  the  composure  with  which  he 
first  sets  about  the  fulfilment  of  his  project,  his 
angry  expostulation' with  his  interceding  son,  his 
violent  treatment  of  the  hesitating  slave^  and  fis- 
cally his  tearing  out  bis  bowels  after  they  had 
been  replaced  by  the  surgeon,  gives  to  his  catas- 
trophe the  characters  of  fury  and  despair. 
Whether  his  refusal  ^ta  make  or  to  tolerate  appli- 
cation to  Csesar  in  his  own  behalf  arose  from  his 
pride,  whfch  would  not  permit  him  to  bend  before 
a  conqueror^  from  bis  conviction  that  all  appUca«» 
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tion  would  be  ineffectual^  or  from  his  reluetance  . 
to  live  after  so  many  efforts  for  liberty  in  a  land 
of  slavery^  it  is  difficult  at  this  period  to  decide. 

It  may  be  affirmed  howeyer^  with  regard  to 
tbe    deaths    of   these    two    great    meuj    that 
Phocion  in   extreme  old  age>    a  victim  to  his 
patriotism^  receiving  his  fate    with    the    resign 
nation  of  a  sage  and  the  firmness  of  a  hero^  pre- 
sents a  much' finer  picture  than  Cato  in  robust 
manhood  dying  by  his  own  hand :  especially  as 
Cssar  would  most  probably  have  pardoned  him^ 
and  he  might  in  that  case  still  have  given   his 
country  the  valuable  example  of  fortitude  bear- 
ing up  against  adversity.      The  spectacle  of  a 
great  man  struggling  with  ill-fortune  (a  light 
pronounced  by  an  ancient  writer,  *'  worthy  of  a 
''  God" )  is  undoubtedly  far  more  interestiig  as 
well  as  far  more  useful, than  that  of  one  shrinking 
from  the  conflict  by  an  action,  which,  whatever 
ma^  be  it's  apparent  effort,  is  in  reality  a  pusil* 
Jammous  desertion  of  an  appointed  pos^ 
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ii  tiiklln^t$nioi<^  am^i/lot«  men*  pander  ^  cmbition  ;  exeti^lifiti  m  th$ 
^MdcH^  <r€ilitihg9rf  Agk.  Hk  tiriUouf  chardeleti  DeeUne  qf  Spartan 
di$eipUne.  J^Ni  Ml^mkpk  9f  Agis  ^re-^k^lbS  H.  He  §aha  kit  mother  f 
kutit  thwaried  hy  hit  coUegue  Leoniiat.  Hepropostt  the  measure  to  the  ««• 
tiate,andtothepeepl€.  Hit  HtpUte  with  Leanidiu.;  who  it  impeached  ijf 
LysandeTf  and  deposed.  The  new  Ephori  restore  him,  and  are  them>* 
tehtes  in  consequence  remxmi  from  their  qfice  fy  the  two  hings,  Leomdas 
flies.  JgesiUus  eiudet  the  diitrihstkn  ^  lands.  AgU  marehet  to  the 
assittanee  qf  the  AcJuBons  agtanst  the  MtoUans.  Leomdas  remounts  the 
tJtrone,  Admirable  .  conduct  >  ff  Chekmt,  the  wife  qf  CUombrotut.  She 
foUoms  her  husband  into  banishment,  Agis  it  gioenup  to  Ms  enemies  bp 
Amphares  ;  and^sir angled  in  prisons  Hit  mother  and  grandmother  undergo  the 
tasnefate^   Indignation  of  the  Jjocedamoruant. 

II.  Leomdas  marries  his  son  Cleomenes  to  the  w\fe  qfAff^  brother :  Chftradar  of 

CUomenes.  He  resolves  to  realise  theplans  qf  Agis.  His  first  campaign  :  He  dt» 

feats  the  Achesans.    Aratus  takes  Mantitiea.    Cleomenes  recalls  Archedamsts^ 

the  brother  qf  Agis,  ivho  is  immediately  afterward  assassinated  by  the  Ephori  .* 

Otdnsagreatmetory  over  the  Aehatans;  takes  along  with  him  the  most  r«* 

I  fractonf  Spartans,  and  gets  the  Ephori  put  to  death.    The  Lacedttmoruans  ham 
tev^Ut  dedicated  to  Fear,  f^  .  Ctetnui^proposii'  ta-^peefk  the  re^a- 
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Uuhm$Mi  ^  Ljfcurgw^  Umt*    Tkeff  €<m^    He  nnuget  the  UrrUay  of 
Megaioptiit,    Uti  rwpmMkm  among  the  Qrteh  t  JFhrgo/t^  •/  Im  iMe,    He 
iifeeitthe  Aekaantt  end  mg^aiei  uUh  ihem,  Jraittiinmiet  the  Maeedonhi^ 
mOe  Jdkta;  iteetle  Antiitmu  M»y  iUi  etd  eaute*  ike  negethttiam  vbilh  Cleo^ 
e^Meee  to  he  koken  nf,  Ckemene$ieke$  BdUne^  emd  Argot,  hefty  ideafonked 
^  ike  SyarteuM  €m^  thnr  hmg.    Cleenm,  Wiiha,  and  Cmnih  form  an  oUi* 
€^#  with  him.  Hekotdt  Aet^^en^  i^, cheek  et  the  OndBen  ekmnteine^    Argot 
reuflts  I  and  it  retaken  bp  (Ueoe^en^t  mko  i$  forced  koeMver  io  ekandon  tit 
Death  qf  hit  wife  Agfotit^  and  ft^gnanimiig  of  ftt#  meHker  CnUeeklea^    He 
iajket  Megalopolis  ktf  turprite^  end  offen  to  reelore  it  to  ike  mkokHmUe^  mi 
eondiHom  that  they  will  become  kit  ulUet.    On  their  rffiual,  he  gjnee  it  up  i^ 
lephtnderedf  htyr watte  the  territoriet  of  4rgof,  and  intult'mgly  vwrdbct  u^ 
ieiftweilt.    iJeitrmntd  by  want' of  money.    Battle  of  SeUanOfWhkh  ha 
kiettkroiigk  tke  ireaekery.qf  Demttelet,    He  advitef  the  Spartani  to  rc« 
eeioe  AnAgoimtt  and  putt  t^^tea.    Antigonu^  humane  behaviour  at  Sparta* 
Therycieu  pi(epoeet  I9  deemmee^  thai  ikey  eheaJd  deatrey  ihemtelvetj  btt^  tk$ 
latter  regardetui^de  at  a  dattardly  me$tttre.    Manner,  tn  wMeh  ke  it  rectived 
iy  Ptolemtf ;  and  tnbtefoeni  ehatigf,  ef  trmiment,  Mjton  the  deaik  ef  thai 
prince.    HedemandtpermUnenfor  kim^effandhit/Hendt  iorieiurn  to  Pleh» 
pennetut,  it  accHtedqfaeontpiraey,  andtetfflned*    Be  determhtet  to^jfeelkk 
escape.    Hittuecett.    He  andhit  friendt  detiroy  (hemteheu    Hit  meAeif 
and  childrtn  put  to  death,  with  tke  «j/Sr  ^  Panieae.     Sefert^iieu  ^tke  I^yfn 
Hans,  ttith  regard  to  CUomenet, 
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J[  T  is  not  vrithoutan  appeari^ice  of  pobabiliiyr 
that  some  think  the  fable  o{  Ixion  dengned  to  re** 
present  the  fate  of  ambitioua  men.  Ixion  took  m 
cloud  instead  of  Juno  to  his  a|«is^  and  the  Cen-' 
taurs  ^ere  the  offspring  of  their  union :  the  ambi^ 
tic  us  embrace  honour,  which  is  only  the  imagtf 
of  Tirtue;  and  governed  by  different  impulse^j 
actuated  by  emulation  and  all  the  variety  of  pai- 
aipns,  the^  produce  nothing  pure  and  geauine  ; 
tbe  whole  issue  is  of  a  preposterous  kind.  Tb^' 
abpeherds  in  Sophadea  say  of  tb«tr  £o«fcs» 
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These  are  our  subjects,  yet  we  always  sei^e  ihetOf 
And  Constaatty  obey  their  mute  Gommaad. 

« 

The  same  may  be  truly  affirmed  of  those  statesmieo^ 
who  govern  according  to  the  capricious  and  yIo* 
lent  inclinations  of  the  people.  They  become 
slaves^  to  ^^tin  thenam^  of  magistrates  and  rulers. 
As  in  a  shipj  those  at  the  oar  can  see  wha.t  is  be- 
fore them  better  than  the  pilots  and  yet  are  often 
looking  back  to  him  for  orders ;  so  they»  M^ho 
take  their  measures  of  administration  only  with  a 
Tiew  tp  popular  applause^  are  called  indeed  the 
governors^  but  are  in  fact  only  the  slaves  of  the 
people. 

The  complete  honest  statesman  has  no  farther 
regard  to  the  public  opinion^  than  as  the  confi- 
dence which  it  gains  him  facilitates  his  designs^ 
and  crowns  them  with  success.  An  ambitious 
young  man  may  be  allowed  indeed  to  value  him- 
9elf  upon  his  great  and  good  actions^imd  to  ex- 
pect his  portion  of  fame*  For  virtues,  as  Theo- 
phrastus  says^  when  they  first  begin  to  grow  in 
persons  of  that  age  and4isposition^  are  cherished 
and  strengthened  by  praise^  and  afterward  in- 
crease proportionably  with  the  love  of  glory. 
But  an  immoderate  passion  for  fame  in  all  afiairs 
i»  dangerous >  and  in  politicial  matters  destructive. 
For^  joined  to  high  authority^  this  passion  drives 
those  that  are  possessed  with  it  into  folly  and 
madness,  while  they  no  longer  deem  that  glo- 
rious which  is  good,  but  account  that  good  which 
,  is  glorious.  As  Pfaocion  therefore  said  to  Anti-^ 
pater>  when  he  desired  something  of  him  incon- 
sistent with  justice,  '-You  cannot  have  Phocion 
'^  both  for  your  friend  and  your  flatterer:" 
tiliis,  or  something  like  it^  should  be  said  to  the 
multitude ;  '^ '  You  cannot  have  the  same  man  both 
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^*  for  your  governor,  and  your  slave."  For  that 
would  be  to  exemplify  the  fable  of  the  serpent* 
The  tail  ( it  seems )  one  day  quarrelled  vrith  the 
head,  and  instead  of  being  forced  always  to  fol- 
low, insisted  that  it  should  lead  in  it's  turn.  Ac* 
cordingly,  it  undertook  the  charge,  and  as  it  mo- 
ved forward  blindly,  tore  itself  in  a  terrible  man- 
ner; and  the 'head,  which  was  thus  unnaturally 
obliged  to  follow  a  ^uide  that  could  neither  see 
nor  hear,  suffered  likewise  not  a  little.  We  see 
many  under  the  same-  predicament,  whose  object 
is  popularity  in  all  the  steps  of  their  administra- 
tion. Attached  entirely  to  the  capricious  multi- 
tude^ they  produce  such  disorders,  as  they  can 
neither  redress  nor  i^estrain. 

These  observations  on  popularity  were  sug- 
gested to  us^  by  considering  it's  effects  in  the  mis- 
fortunes of  Tiberius  and  Caius  Gracchus.  In  point 
of  disposition,  of  education,  and  of  political 
principles,  none  could  exceed  them  ;  yet  they 
were  ruined  not  so  much  by  an  immoderate  love 
of  glory,  as  by  a  fear  of  disgrace,  which  in  it's  out- 
set was  far  from  being  wrong.  They  had  been  so 
much  obliged  to  the  people  for  their  favour,  thut 
they  were  ashamed  to  be  behind-hand  with  them 
in  marks  of  attention.  On  the  contrary,  by  the 
most  acceptable  services  they  always  studied  to 
outdo  the  honours  paid  them ;  and  being  stiH 
more  honouled'  on  account  of  those  tetvices,  the 
affection  between  them  and  the  people  became  at 
last  so  violent,  that  it  forced  them  into  a  situa^ 
tion  where  it  was  in  vain  to  say, 

^  Since  we  are  wrong,  ^twere  shameful  to  persist^ 

These  observations  will  be  illustrated  in  fhe 
course  of  their  history. 
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With  thMe  iwo  RojDtiaus  let  u;  campftre  iw0 
Spartaa^ings^  Agi^  .and  CleoiDenes^  who  werq 
not  hehi;i4  pYPm  in  populajrity.  Like  the  Gr^- 
chif  they  stfpve  to  enlarge  the  priyileges  of  the 
p/eople ;  and  by  restoring  th<e  just  and  gIorioi|« 
institutions  M^hich  ha^d  l<mg  fallen  into  disuse, 
fhey  became  equally  obnoxious  to  the  great, 
irho  /Q9|ild  not  think  of  parting  wifrh  the.sype- 
riority  .whic|li  rich^3  gftVe  them^  and  to  which 
they  had  lonjg  been  acpust^med,  Tl^ese  Spar^n^ 
irere  pot  indeed  brothers^  b^t  their  actions  were 
ef  the  same  kipdred  and  complexion,  the  source 
^Qf  wh^ch  was  as  follows : 

When  the  love  of  money  made  it's  way  into 
Sparta,  and  brought  avarice  and  meanness  in  it'9 
traip  on  one  hand>  9Jid  on  the  other^  profusion 
fUfid  effeminacy  apd  luxury ;  the  stftte  soon  devia- 
ted firom  it's  original  yirl^?^  and  sunk  into  con- 
ff^mpt  till  the  rei^n  .of  Agis  and  Leonidas.  A^is 
f[ffi  of  the  family  of  Eurytion  the  son  of  Euda- 
l^l^as^  the  si;:|^th  in  descent  from  Agesilaus,  dis- 
ii|^i)ii9|ie4  by  his  ^pedition  into  Asia  and  for  his 
cjpnmenc?  in  Greece.  A^e^ilaus  was  succeeded  by 
]ys  jiofi  Archi4.amu9>  who  was  slain  bj  the|  Messa- 
pia^pfl  1^^^^^  li^\y^    Agis  W9^  theel* 

^fi  son  of  4^c^idamus,  and' being  slain  at  Me- 
^l9P9Us  hy  Antipaier^  and  leaving  no  issue^  was 
fl^p/ceedcd  by  bis  brother  Eudamidas.  He  was 
9Hfceede4  by  another  Archidamus  his  son^  and 
f^jbat  prince ,  by  another  lEudamidas,  ^  who  was 
liJ^wi^  his  soiij  and  the  father  of  that  Agis  ojf 
whom  we  are  liow  speakioj^.     Leonid^^^  the  so^ 

'  We  kaow  of  no  such  place  as  ^  Maijidoniuin.'  W^  should 
probably  read  '  Mandurium,'  which  is  |a'city  of  Japygia  men* 
](iQoed  t)y  the  ffeogra]ihers.  (Csuar.)  See  ai&o  Diod*  Sic. 
XTi.62,  63.    ^ 
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of  CleonymuSi  wa$  of  mother  family  (ihe  Agid»} 
the  eigl)th  in  that  descent  from  that  Patisaoias^ 
who  .cpnq:Uered  Mardonius  at  Platasas.     Pausaoiaf 
was  succeeded  by  bis  son  Plistonax^  and  he  by  an« 
ather  Pausaoias^  who  being  banished  toTegealeft 
^is  kingdom  to  his  eldest  son  Agesipolis.     He 
dying  without  children  was  succeeded  by  his  bro* 
ther  Cleom^rotus^  who  left  ]two  sonsj  Agesipolis 
and  Cleomenes.  .  Agesipolis^  after  a  short  re^^ 
died  wit](iout  issue ;  and  Cleoqienes^  who  succeedr 
ed  hiiA  in  the  kingdom^  after  burying  his  eldest 
son  Acrotatiis^  left  another  son  Cleonymus  behiQ4 
him.  He  did  not  however  succeed  to  the  kingdom, 
but  Areus^  the  son  of  Acrotatus  and  grandson  of 
Cleomen^s.     Areus  being  slain  at  Corinthj  the 
crown  4^sceaded  to  his  son  Acrotatus^  who  wag 
defeated  and  killed  in  the  battle  of  Megalopolis 
by  the  tyrant  Aristodemus.       He    left  his  wife 
pregnant^  and  as  the  child  proved  to  be  ^  son, 
Leonidas  the  son  of  Cleonymus  took  the  gu||F- 
dianship  of  him  ;  and,  his  charge  dying  in  his 

*  This  genealogy jdrawn  ouialittle  more  diftdacUj^ttan^  tkUK 

Pausanias 
B9KTTIOHID&  I 

Agesilaus  VlisAonax 

4r(|)idaqs«»  Paasanfas 


jCgis    '       Ea^atnidas  Agesipolis  '     Cleombrotui 


'\ 


A .  i 
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ArcfauYtmu$»  A^;^ippli(i         deomeoes 

married  Arebidamia  /— .  A.^— ^ 

'  t  ;  Acrotatus,  died  beforefather.  Cleonymut     .. 

£udamidaS|  married  |  | 

Agebilaos*  bifter  Agesistrata       Artitts  Leonidas 

I**"" ^  I  r"      ■     '^     ■  *"^ 

Acxs        Archidamus  Acrotatus  Daughter 

married  CJeombrotus    CtsoMBKit. 

It  is  remarkable  that  so  many  of  the  name  of  Agis  should 
occur  IB  f  he  faioily  of  the  £ury  tionidse,  and  not  one  in  that  of 
the  Agidse.     See  Vol.  I*  p.  123.  not.  (9). 

On  the  snbjeet  of  Pausaniu'  banishment  to  Tegea^  sea  the 
Life  of  LyModer,  ? oL  IIL  p»  179^* 
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aaiitorfff,  the  crown  came  to  himself.  ThU 
priace  was  not  agreeable  to  his  people.  For> 
tboagh  the  corruption  was  general^  and  they  all 
grew  daily  more  and  more  depraved,  yet  Leoni- 
das  was  more  remarkable  than  the  rest  for  his 
deviation  from  the  cnstoms  of  his  ancestors.  He 
bad  long  been  conversant  in  the  courts  of  the 
Asiatic  princes^  particularly  in  that  of  Seleucus ; 
and  be  bad  the  indiscretion  to  introduce  the  pomp 
of  those  courts  into  a  Grecian  state,  into  a  king-> 
dom  "where  the  laws  were  the  rules  of  govern- 
venf. 

Agislarexce^ded  not  only  him,but  almost alHhc 
idngs  who  had  reigned  before  him  since  the  great 
Agesilaps^  in  goodness  of  disposition  and  dignity 
of  mind.  For  though  brought  up  in  the  utmost 
sffluencoi  and  in  all  the  indulgence  that  might  be 
expected  from  female  tuition  under  his  mother 
Agesisfrata  and  his  grandmother  Archidamia, 
who  were  the  richest  persons  in  Lacedaemon^ 
yet  before  he  reached  the  age  of  twenty^  be  de- 
clared war  against  pleasure ;  and  in  order  to 
prevent  any  vanity,  which  the  beauty  of  his 
person  might  have  suggested,  he  discarded  all  un- 
necessary ornament  and  ex  pence,  and  constantly 
appeared  in  a  plain  Lacedsemonian  cloke.  In  his 
diet,  his  bathing,  and  all  his  exercises,  he  kept 
close  to  the  Spartan'  simplicity ;  and  he  often 
used  to  say,  that  the  crown  was  po  farther  an  ob- 
ject of  desire  to  him^  than  as  it  might  enable  him 
to  restore  the  laws  and  aiicient  discipline  df  his 
country. 

The  first  symptoms  of  corruption  and  distem* 
per  in  their  commonwealth  appeared  at  the  time, 
when  the  Spartans  had  entirely  destroyed  the 
Athenian  empire,  and  began  to  bring  gold  and 
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silver  into  Lacedsmon^  Nevertheless^  tlie'  Agra^ 
rian  law  established  by  Lyeargus  stiii  subsistiitg^^ 
and  the  lots  of  land  descending  undiminished 
from  father  to  son>  or4er  and  equality  in  spme 
measure  remained^  \rhich  prevented  other  errors 
from  being  fatal*  But  £pitadeus  a  man  of. 
high  authority  in  Sparta^  though  at  the  same 
time  factious  and  ill-natured^  being  appointed  one 
of  the  Ephori  and  haying  a  quarrel  with  his  son^ 
procured  a  law  that  all  men  should  have  liberty 
to  alienate^  their  estates  in  their  life-^time^  or  to 
bequeath  them  to  whom  they  pleased  at  their 
death*  It  was  to  indulge  his  private  resentment^ 
that  this  man  proposed  the  decree^  which  others 
from  a  motive  of  avarice  accepted  and  confirmed ; 
and  thus  was  abrogated  the  best  institution  in 
the  world.  Men  of  fortune  now  extended  their 
landed  estates  without  bounds^  not  scrupling  to 
exclude  the  right  heirs;  and  wealth  quickly 
coming  into  a  few  hands,  the  rest  of  the  people 
were  poor  and  miserable.  The  latter  found  no 
leisure  for  liberal  exercises^  being  obKged  to 
drudge  in  mean  employments  for  their  bread,  and 
consequently  looking  with  envy  and  hatred  upon 
the  rich.  There  remained  not  above  seven  hun-^ 
dred  of  th^  old  Spartan  families^  of  vi^ich  per- 
haps one  hundred  had  estates  in  land.  The  rest 
of  the  city  >ras  occupied  by  an  insigni&ant  rab* 

.'See  theLife  of  Lycurgus,  vol.  I.  p.  135.  * 

^  It  was  good  policy^  in  the  kiogs  of  £ngland  and  Frftoce  t</ 
procure  laws  empowering  the  nobility  to  alienate  t^eir  estates^ 
and  by  those  means  to  reduce  their  power;  for  the  nobility^  were 
at  that  time,  oo  better  than  so  many  petty  tyrants.  (L.) 

Solon  had  enacted  a  similar  law  (called,  at  Sparti,  <  rhetra,') 
but  on  a  more  limited  scale  ;  by  which  those,  who  had  np  le* 
gitimate  male  children,  were  enabled  to  bequeath  their  propertyL 
^9  they  pleased.    See  his  Life,  ? ol.  I.  p.  274.  not  ("48.)* 


bear!  ^9l(  $mnt  to  deSmA  ihevt  country  ^aiast 
yf%vn  4.broaa^  jand  Xfhe  were  always  wftfoking  an 
upportunft J  fQf  (^b^nget  <iad  ^e?oluttoM  at  Borne. 
Far  t\kfi$e  reaiQiis  Agi^tboi^ht  U  a  noble  an* 
4?ft^i^g;;  ai|  in  fac^tit  vtiaa^  to  restore  tbe  citi^ens^ 
to  an  equality,  and  tbus  to  replanisb  Sparta  witb 
respectable    ipbabitants.      With    iJm  view,  be 
Hounded  the  in<}Unati«i9  of  his^  ratjeeto.    The 
yp^ng  men  listened  to  him  if  ith  a  readiness  far 
lieyond  his  e^(p0€^tation :  they  adopted  wilft  him 
tl^  cause  of  virtiie^  and  for  the  sahe  of  Hbertjr 
changed  their  paanner  of  living,  with  as  little 
c^jectioo  as  they  would  have  changed  their  appa* 
re).     But  mwi  of  the  old  men^  being  far  gone 
ip  corruption,  were  asmueb  afraid  of  the  name 
of  jtycurgus,  as  a  fugitive  slave  when  bfonght 
ba^fc  is  ^f  th^t  of  his.  nkaster.     They  inveighed 
therefor(B  s^^inf t  Agis  for  lamenting  the  present 
state  of  t|]ii9gpt»  a^d  desirmg  to   renovate  the  an- 
cient, dispity  of  Sparta.     On  the  other  hand  Ly* 
saadf  r  ti^Q  aon  of  Libys,  Mandreelidas  4he  son  of 
]|Icpb%i^€;s, .  ^qd  Agesilaus  not  only  approved  hb 
glQjpi^i)ft4€(|igPS»  but  strenuously  co-oj^erated  with 

WW,  . 

Lyss^nde^f,  had  conaiderable  reputation  and  att«» 

t|iority  among  the  Spartans.     No  man  understood 

the  wtereAtt  of  Greece  better  than  Mandroelidas, 

and  with  his  shrewdness  and   capacity  he  had  a 

proper  mixture  of  spirit.     As  for  Agesilaus^  he 

was,  ^m^le  to  the  hing  and  a  man  of  great  eloquence^ 

but  at  the  same  time  effeminate  and  ay aricions*^ 

He  wa«  animated  however  to  this  enterprise  by 

l^is  son  Hippooiedon,  who  had  distinguished  him- 

sflf  in  many  wars,  and  was  respectable  on  account 

<Kf  IIm  attachment  of  the  Spartan  youth  to  his  per-^ 
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wmu  It  nutt  be  ackifowl^dged^  tiidtfid,  tliat 
Ageiilaus*  real  incentive  td  embai^k  m  the  de« 
4agn,  was  the  presture  of  faii  debts,  Mrhiclk  lie 
liaped  to  throw  oiT  by  a  change  iti  the  toiisti^ 
tution. 

.  As  soon  as  Agts  had  gained  htm,  he  endedVont^ 
ed  with  his  assistanee  to  bring  his  oWn  tfiother  in« 
to  the  scheme.     SKt  was  sister  to  Agesil&us,  ktA 
\^j  her  extensite  connections,  her  wealth,  and  thfe 
Biiniber  of  people  who  cnlred  her  ntionejr  had  great 
iaftuencein  Sparta,  and  a  considerable  share  ili 
the  management  of  public  affairs.     On  the  fir^t 
intimation  of  the  thing,  she  wa»  quite  astd(tished« 
And  earnestly  dissttittded  the  young  man  from  mea^ 
#nres,  which  she  lookeHi  upon  as  neitfif^r  practi*^ 
€a;ble  nor  salutary^    Bu^t  Agesikus  showed  he^ 
that  they  might  easily  be  effected,  anld  that  they 
would  prove  of  the  utmost  utility  to  the  state. 
The  young  prince  likewise  dntrfeated  his  mother 
to  sacrifice  he^  wealth  to  the  advancement  of  his 
glory,    and  to  indulge  his  laudable  ambition : 
^^  It  is  impossible,"  said  he,  *'  forme  ever  to  vie 
^'  with  other  kings  in  point  of  opulence.    The  do*" 
'^  iMstics  of  an  Asiatic  grandee,  nay,  the  servants . 
**  of  the  stewards  *  of  Ptolemy  and  Sefeucus,  are 
^'  richer  than  all  the  Spartan  kings  put  together. 
But  if  by  sobriety,  by  simpttcityof  provision 
for  the  body,  tod  by  greatness  of  mind,  I  can 
accam|4ish  something  which  shalt  far  exceed 
all  their  pomp  and  luxury,  I  mean  the  equal 
partition  of  property  amoi^  all  the  citizens,  t 
shall  really  beconte  an  illustrious  prince>  and 
^^  have  all  rae  honour  that  such  actions  demand/' 
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.^  Atdyelevea  their  yMiMky  eBormouf  as  it  was,  iras  sur* 
pM66d  in  afM-times  by  tiiat  oi  tbe  freedaiea  of  Ae-  BoaHM 

V    A       ..  . 
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This  address  changed  the  opinions  of  the  WO'^ 
men.  They  entered  into  the  young  mah's  glori- 
ous views ;  they  caught  the  flame  of  virtue  as  it 
vrere  by  inspiration^  and  in  their  turn  hastened 
and  stimulated  Agis  to  carry  his  scheme  ipto  ex- 
ecution. Thf^y  sent  for  their  friends^  and  recom- 
mended the  affair  to  them  ;  and  they  did  the  same 
fo  the  other  matrons.  For  they  knew  that  the 
JLacedqcmonians  always  hearken  to  their  wives^and 
that  the  women  are  permitted  to  intermeddle  more 
with  public^  than  the  men  are  with  domestic  con- 
cerns. This,  indeed,  proved  the  principal  obstruc* 
tion  and  difficulty  in  Agis'  enterprise.  The  chief 
part  of  the  wealth  of  Sparta  was  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  women :  they  consequently  opposed  there- 
formation,  not  only  because  they  knew  they  must 
forfeit  those  gratifications,  in  which  their  deviation 
from  the  severer  paths  of  sobriety  had  brought  them 
to  place  their  happiness;  but  because  they  saw  that 
they  must  also  lose  that  honour  and  power,  which 
follow  property.  They^  therefore  applied  to 
Leonidas  the  other  king,  and  desired  him,  as  the 
older  man,  to  put  a  stop  to  Agis'  projects. 

Leonidas  was  inclined  to  serve  the  rich ;  but  as 
he  feared  the  people,  who  were  very  desirous  of 
the  change,  he  did  not  openly  oppose  it.  He 
strove  privately  hawever  to  blast  the  design,  by 
applying  to  the  magistrates ;  and  invidiously  re- 
presented^  ^^  That  Agis  was  offering  the  poor  a 
'^  share  in  t^e  estates  of  the  rich,,  as.the  price  of 
''  absolute  power ;  and  that  the  distribution  of 
^"^  lands;,  and  the  cancelling  of  debts,  was  Only  a 
"^^  scheme  to  purchase  guards  for  himself,  not  ci* 
*'  tizens  for  Sparta." 

But  Agis  having  procured  Lysander  to  be 
elected  one  of  the  Ephori,  seized  the  first  oppor* 
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tiipity  of  proposing  bis  rhetra  io  the  senate  ;  ae* 
carding  to  which,  '^  Debtors  were  to  be  released 
V  ^  from  their  obligations,  and  lands  divided  in  ihe 
'^  following  manner : — Those  that  lay  betweea 
'^  the  valley  of  Pallene  ^  and  Mount  Taygetus, 
*^  as  far  as  Malea  and  Sellasia,  were  to  bedistri- 
*^  buted  in  four  thousand  five  hundred  equal  lots; 
'^  fifteen  thousand  lots  were  to  be  made  of  the 
remaining  territory,  to  be  shared  among  the 
neighbouriog  inhabitants  who  were  able  to  bea^. 
arms:  as  to  what  lay  within  the  limits  first 
mentioned,  Spartans  were  to  have  the  prefer- 
ence ;  but  if  their  number  fell  short,  it  was  ta 
"  be  made  up  from  strangers,  unexceptionable  ia 
point  of  person,  condition,  and  education.  These 
were  to  be  divided  into  fifteen  companies*',  some 
'*  of  four,  and  some  of  two  hundred,  who  were  t^ 
^  eat  together,  and  observe  the  discipline  enjoined 
^'  by  the  laws  of  Lycurgus/* 

The  decree  thus  proposed  in  the  senate,  and  the 
members  differing  in  their  opinions  upon  it,  Ly- 
Sander  summoned  an  assembly  of  the  people ;.  in 
which  with  Mandroclidas  and  Agesilaus  he  ha- 
rangued the  citizens,  and  entreated  them  not  to 
let  the  few  insult  the  many,  or  to  see  with  uncon- 
cern the  majesty  of  Sparta  trodden  under  foot* 
They  desired  them  to  recoliectthe  ancient  oracles^ 
which  bade  them  beware  of  the  love  of  money,  a 

*  A  city  of  Arcadia,  on  the  borders  of  Laconia.^ 
''  That  this  passage  is  corrupted,  the  late  editors  of  Amjrot*s 
French  version  contend,  both  because  fifteen  was  priginally  V^t. 
number,notof  tables,  but  of  guests  at  each  table  (See  the  Jjife  of 
Ljcurgus,  vol.  1.  p.  141.)  which  is  here  incredibly  eikteaded  to 
two,and  even  four  hundred;  and  because  nel^ier  fifteen  times  tiro, 
nor  fifteen  times  four  hundred  make  up  the  4500  lots  in  question. 
Perhaps  we  should  read,  as  they  suggest^  ^^  three  hundred  tables 
of  fifteen  persons  «ach*'' 
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a  vice  the  most  ruinous  to  Spartaj  as  well  as  the 
late  answer  from  the  temple  of  Pasiphaa^  wl^ich 
had  given  them  the  same  warning.  For  Pasiphaa 
had  a  temple  and  oracle  at  I'halamise.^  Some 
iay^  this  Pasiphaa  was  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Atlas^  who  had  by  Jupiter  a  son  named  Ammon. 
Others  suppose  her  to  be  Cassandra/  the  daughter 
of  Priam^  who  died  at,  that  place^  and  might  have 
the  name  of  Pasiphaa'^  from  answering  the  ques- 
tions of  all  that  consulted  her.  But  P^ylarchus^^ 
affirms^  she  was  no  other  than  Daphne  the  daugh« 
ter  of  Amyclas^  who  flying  from  the  solicitation^ 
of  Apollo  waLs  metamorphosed  into  a  laurel^  and 
afterward  honoured  by  that  deity  with  the  gift 
of  prophecy.     Be  that  as  it  may,  it  was  affirmed 

'Those  who  consulted  this  oracle  lay  down  to' sleep  in  the 
temple,  and  the  goddess  revealed  to  them  the  object  of  their 
inquiries  in  a  dream.  (L.)  (Cic.  De  Dit.  i.  43.,  andTerttfU*  d^ 
Animi,  46.  See  also  J.  Meurs.  Miscell.  Lacon.  i.  4.)  The 
,oracle  to  the  same  purport  was  given  them  by  Apollo,  Spartam 
NuitA  re  aUi^  nisi  avaritiA  perituram ;  upon  which  Cicero  jusUf 
temarks,  that  it  was  a  warning  not  only  to  those  to  whom  if 
was  addressed,  but  to  every  wealthy  community  (De.  Off.  u* 
32.)  and  details  the  disorders,which  were  introduced  into  Sparta 
by  that  fatal  passion^ 

^  Pausanias  would  incline  one  to  believe,  that  this  was  the 
goddess  Ido.  ^'  On  the  road  between  Oetylus  and  Thahuniae'^ 
JSiys  he,  ^'  is  the  temple  of  Ido.  It  is  the  custom  of  those  who 
*^  consnit  her  to  sleep  in  her  temple,  and  what  they^  want  to 
'^  know  is  revealed  to  them  in  a  dream.  In  the  court  of  the 
<^  temple  are  tvio  statues  of  brass,  one  of  Paphia  [it  ought  to 
<<  be  *  Pasiphaa']  the  other  of  the  Sun.  That  which  is  in  the 
^^  telhple,  is  so  covered  with  garlands  and  fillets,  that  it  is  not  ta 
"  be  seen  ;  but  it  is  said  to  be  of  brass.*'    (iiK  ^6.) 

Thalamic  was  on  the  gulf  Of  Messene.  • 

"  This  writer,  contemporary  with  Agis,  had  composed  (be- 
side inany  works  in  mythology )a  History  of  Greece,  in  twenty* 
eight  books,  from  Pyrrhus*  expedition  into  Peloponnesus  to 
the  death  of  Ptolemy  £uergetes.* 
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tliat  her  oracle  had  commanded  all  the  Spartan*  * 
to  return  to  the  equality^  which  the  laws  of  Ly-* ' 
curgus  originally  enjoined. 

Last  of  alL  king  Agis  entered  the  assembly^  and 
after  a  short  speech  declared^  that  he  would  con- 
tribute largely  to  the  institution  which  he  recom- 
mended. He  would  fi cat  resign  to  the  community' 
his  own  great  estate^  OfQnsisting  of  arable  and  pas- 
ture land  and  of  six  hundred  talents  in  money ;  and- 
next  his  mother  and  grandmother^  with  all  his  re- 
lations and  friends^  who  were  the  richest  persons 
in  Sparta^  would  follow  his  example. 

The  people  were  astonished  at  the  magnificence 
of  the  young  man's  proposal^  and  rejoiced  that 
now^  after  the  space  of  three  hundred  years^  they 
had  at  last  found  a  king  worthy  of  Sparta.  Upon^ 
this^  Leonidas  b^gan  openly  and  vigorously  tQ 
oppose  the  new  regulations.  .  He  considered^  that 
he  should  be  obliged  to  do  the  same  with  his  col- 
legue^  without  receiving  the  same  acknowledge* 
ments  ifrom  the  people ;  that  all  indeed  would 
be  equally  under  a  necessity  of  giving  up  their 
fortunes^  but  that  he  ^ho  first  set  the  example 
would  exclusively  reap  the  honour.  He  there- 
fore demanded  of  Agis^  '^  Whether  or  not  he 
'^  l^hought  Lycurgus  a  just  and  good  man  ?"  Agis 
answering  in  the  affirmative^  Leonidas  proceeded 
thua :  ^^  But  did  Lycurgus  ever  order  just  debts 
"  to  be  cancelled^  or  bestow  the  freedom  of  Sparta 
'^  upon  strangers  ?  Did  he  not  rather  thinic  his 
^'  commonwealth  could  not  be  in  a  salutary  state, 
'^  except  strangers  were  entirely  excluded  ?"  Agis 
replied,  '^  He  was  not  surprised  that  Leonidas, 
who  had  been  educated  in  a  foreign  country, 
and  had  children  by  an  intermaririage  with  a 
Persian  family,  should  be  ignorant  that  Lycur^ 

''  gus   by  banishing  money  had  banished  both 
VOL.  lY.  Q  q  ^ 
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debts  afid  uaury  from  Lacediemon.  As  for 
strangers,  he  excluded  only  those^  yvho  were 
not  likely  to  conform  to^his  institutions^  or  fit 
to  class  with  his  people.  Forhedidaot  dis- 
like them  merely  as  strangers^  his  exceptions 
^'  were  to  their  manners  and  customs;  and  he  was 
'*  afraid  that,  by  mixing  with  his  Spartans,  they 
''  would  infect  them  withtheir  luxury,  effemina- 
'*  cyji  and  ararice.  Terpander,  Thales,  and  Phe- 
'*  recydes*^  were  strangers;  yet,  because  their 
poetry  and  philosophy  moved  in  concert  with 
the  maxims  of  Lytuf  gtis,  they  Were  held  in  high 
honour  at  Sparta.  Even  you  commend  Ecpre- 
pea,  who  when  he  was  one  of  the  Ephori,  re- 
"  trenched  the  two  strings^  which  Phrynis  the 
*'  musician  had  added  to  thfe  seven  of  the  harp; 
''  you  commend  those,  who  did  the  same  by  Ti- 
*'  motheus'^ ;  aiid  yet  you  complain  of  our  in- 
''  tending  to  banish  superfluity,  pride,  iand  luxury 
'*  from  Sparta.  Do  you  think  that,  in  retrenching 
"  the  swelling  and  supernumerary  graces  of  music, 
"  they  had  lio  farther  view  ;  and  that  they  were 
''  not  afraid  the  excess  and  disorder  would  reach 
the  lives  and  manners  of  the  people,  and  destroy 
the  harmony  of  the  state  ?" 
From  this  time,  the  common  people  followed 
Agis.     But  the  rich  entreated  Leonidas  not  to  re* 

^^  Terpatider  had  first  introduced  music  into  Sparti^  and  it 
))ad  been  reYlred  there  by  Thales  or  'thaletas  (not  the  phf* 
loiopherso  called)  \7hon1  Lycurgus  had  invited  to  that  ci^* 
Pherecydes  had  the  glory  of  having  been  the  tutor  of  I^ythago- 
ras,  and  first  taught  in  Greece,  according  to  Cic^  (TuSC.  i.  16.) 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.* 

'^  Timotheus^  the  Milesian,  a  celebrated  Dithyraml^c  pcr^t 
and  musician.  He  added  even  a  twelfth  string  to  the  H^p^  but 
.for  this  he  was  severely  punished  by  the  Spartans,  who  con^ 
eluded  that  luxury  of  sound  would  enervate  tne  people* 
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nounce  their  cause ;  and  they  exerted  their  inter- 
est so  effectually  \if itb  the  senate^  whose  chief 
power  lay  in  previously  determining  what  laws 
should  be  proposed  to  the  people^  that  they  car- 
ried it  against  tlie  rhetra  by  a  majority  of  one. 
Lysander  however,  being  still  in  office,  resolved 
to  impeach  Leonidas  upon  an  ancient  law,  which 
forbids  every  descendent  of  Hercules  to  have  chil- 
dren by  a  woman  that  is  a  stranger,  and  makes  it 
capital  for  a  Spartan  to  settle  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try. These  allegations  he  instructed  others  to 
adduce  against  Leonidas,  while  he  with  his  col- 
legues  watched  for  a  sign  from  heaven.  It  was 
customary  for  the  £lphori  every  ninth  year,  on  a 
clear  star-light  night,  when  there  was  no  moon,  to 
fit  down  and  in  silence  observe  the  heavens.  If  a 
star  happened  to  shoot  from  one  part  of  them  to 
another,  they  pronounced  the  kings  guilty  of 
some  crime  against  the  gods,  and  suspended  them 
till  they  were  re-established  by  an  oracle  from 
Delphi  or  Olympia.  Lysander,  affirming  that  the 
si^a  had  appeared  to  him,  summoned  Leonidas  to 
his  trial,  and  produced  witnesses  to  prove  that  he 
had  had  two  children  by  an  Asiatic  woman,  whom 
one  of  Seleucus'  lieutenants  had  given  him  to 
wife ;  but  that  on  her  conceiving  a  strong  dislike 
to  him,  he  had  reluctantly  returned  home,  and 
filled  up  the  vacancy  in  the  throne  of  Sparta. 
During  this  suit  he  persuaded  Cieombrotus, 
Liconidas"  son-in-law  and  a  prince  of  the  blood, 
to  lay  claim  to  the  crown.  Leonidas,  greatly  terri- 
fied, fled  to  the  altar  of  Minerva  in  the  Chalci- 
•cecus  ^^  as  a  suppliant ;  and  his  daughter,  leaving 
Cieombrotus,  joined  him  in  the  intercession.     He 

^*  A  temple  of  that  goddess  at  Sparta,   constructed  entirely 
of  brass*     It  yras  $till  in  existence  in  Pausanias*  time  (xv  §,) 
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was  summoned  theAce  to  the  court  of  judicature; 
and  as  he  did  not  appear^  he  was  deposed^  and 
the  kingdom  adjudged  to  Cleombrotus. 

Soon  after  this  revolution^  Lysander's  magistra- 
cy expired^  and  he  quitted  his  office.  The  Ephori 
of  the  ensuing  year  listened  to  the  supplication 
of  Leonidas^  and  consented  to  restore  him.  They 
likewise  began  a  prosecution  against  Lysanderand 
Mandroclidas  for  the  cancelling  of  debts  and 
distribution  of  lands^  which  those  magistrates  had 
illegally  sanctioned.  In  this  danger,  they  per- 
suaded the  two  kings  to  unite  their  interest,  and 
to  despise  the  machinations  of  the  Ephori.  ^^  These 
"*'  state-officers/'  said  they,  ^'  have  no  power, 
'^  but  what  they  derive  from  some  difference  be- 
*'  twecnthe  kings.  In  such  a  case,  they  have  a 
*'  right  to  support  with  their  suffrage  the  prince, 
*'  whose  measures  are  the  more  salutary,  against 
*'  the  other ;  but  when  the  kings  are  tinanimous, 
^'  nothing  can  over-rule  their  determinations. 
"  To  resist  them  then,  is  to  fight  against  the  laws. 
*'  For,  as  we  said,  they  can  only  decide  between 
^'  the  kings  in  case  of  disagreement ;  when  their 
*'  sentiments  are  the  same,  the  Ephori  have  no 
''  right  to  interpose/* 

The  kings,  induced  by  this  argument,  entered 
the  place  of  assembly  with  their  friends,  where 
they  removed  the  Ephori  from  their  seats,  and  ap- 
pointed others  in  their  room.  Of  these  new 
magiistrates  Agesilaus  was  one.  They  th^n 
armed  a  great  number  of  the  youth,  and  released 
many  out  of  prison  ;  upon  which  their  adversa- 
ries were  struck  with  terrour,  expecting  that 
many  dives  would  be  lost.  They  did  not,  howe- 
ver, put  a  single  man  to  the  sword:  on  the  con- 
trary, Agis  understanding  that  Agesilaus  designed 
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to  kill  Leonidas  in  his  flight  ta  Tegea^  and  had 
planted  assassins  by  the  way  for  that  purpose^ge- 
nerously  sent  a  party  of  thirty  men  along  with 
him,  who  escorted  him  safe  to  that  city. 

Thus  the  business  went  on  with  all  the  success 
which  they  could  desire^  and  they  had  no  farther 
opposition  to  encounter.  But  this  excellent  regula- 
tion^ so  worthy  of  Lacedasmon^  miscarried  through^ 
the  failure  of  one  of  it's  pretended  advocates,  the 
vile  disease  of  avarice  in  Agesilaus.  He  was  pos- 
sessed  of  a  large  and  fine  estate  in  land^  but  at  the 
same  time  deeply  in  debt ;  and  as  he  was  neither 
able  to  p£^y  his  debts^  nor  willing  to  part  with  his 
land^  he  represented  to  Agis,  that  if  both  his  inten- 
tions were  carried  jointly  into  execution,  it  would 
probably  raise  considerable  commotions  in  Sparta; 
whereas,  if  he  first  obliged  the  rich  by  the  can- 
celling of  debts^  they  would  afterward  quietly 
and  readily  consent  to  the  distribution  of  lands. 
Agesilaus  drew  Lysander^  likewise,  into  the  same 
snare.  An  order  was  therefore  issued  for  bringing 
in  all  bonds  (the  Lacedsemonians call  them  '  Cla«< 
ria' )  and  they  were  piled  together  in  the  market* 
place,  and  burned.  When  the  fire  began  to  burnj 
the  usurers  and  other  creditors  walked  off  in  deep 
distress.  But  Agesilaus  scoffingly  said,  '^  He  ne- 
'^  ver  saw  a  brighter,  or  a  more  glorious  flame.** 

The  common  people  demanded  that  an  immedi- 
ate distribution  of  lands  should  also  be  made,  and 
the  kings  gave  orders  for  it;  but  Agesilaus 
found  out  some  pretence  or  other  for  delay,  till 
it  was  time  for  Agis  to  take  the  field  in  behalf  of 
the  Achsa^s,  who  were  allies  of  the  Spartans^ 
^aad  had  applied  to  them  for  succours.  For  they 
expected,that  the  iEtolians  would  miarch  through 
the    territory  of  Megara^    aiid  enter   P^lopoa* 
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nesus.  Aratus  therefore,  the  Achaean  general, 
asseml>led  an  army  In  ord«r  to  prevent  it,  and 
tvrote  to  the  Ephori  for  assistance. 

They  immediately  despatched  Agis  upon  that 
iicrvice;  and  he  set  forward  with  tlje  highest  hopes^ 
on  account  of  the  spirit  of  his  troops  and  their  at- 
tachment to  his  person.  They  were  most  of  them 
young  men  in  very  indifferent  circumstances,  who 
being  now  released  from  their  debts,  and  expet^:- 
ing  a  division  of  lands  on  their  return,  from  the 
war,  strove  to  recommend  themselves  as  much  as 
possible  to  Agis.  It  was  a  most  agreeable  specta- 
cle to  the  cities,  to  sec  them  march  through  Pelo- 
ponnesus without  committitig  the  least  violence, 
end  with  such  strictness  6f  discipline  that  they 
were  scarcely  heard  as  th'ey  pa^^ed.  The  Grreeln 
said  one  to  another,  ''  With  what  extellent  order 

and  decency  must  the  armies  under  Agesiiaus, 

Lysarider,  'Or  Agesilaus  of  old  have  mov^d  ; 
*^  wh'en  Ve  find  such  exact  obedience,  such  reve* 
"  rence  in  the  Spartans  to  a  general,  who  is  per- 
*'  haps  the  youngest  man  in  the  whole  armyT* 
This  young  prince's  simplicity  of  diet  indeed, 
his  love  of  labour,  andhis  a0fectingno  show  either 
in  his  dress  or  arms  above  a  private  soldier,  made 
]all  the  common  people,  as  he  passed,  look  upon 
him  with  pleasure  and  admirati<](n:  but  his  new  re- 
ulAions  at  Lacedsemon  dii^pleased  the  rich,  and 
hey  were  afraid  that  he  might  raise  conniiotions 
every  where  among  the  commonalty,  and  incite 
them  to  follow  the  example. 

After  Agis  had  joined  Aratus  at*Corinth,  in  the 
deliberations  about  meeting  and  fighting  the  ene- 
my, he  displayed  a  ^nro^per  courage  and  spiTit, 
without  any  enthusiastic  ^r  irrational  lights.  He 
gave  it  as  his  opinion,  ''  Thattbey  ought  to  bring 
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on  an  engagement^  and  never  suffer  the  war  to 

^nter  the  gates  of  Peloponnesus.  He  would  do 
*^  however  whatever  Aratus  thought  most  expe- 
^'  dieot^  because  he  was  the  older  man  and  gepe* 
*'  ral  of  the  Achaeans^  whom  he  came  not  to  com^ 
*^  mand  or  to  control,  but  to  assist  in  the  war." 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  Batons  of  Sinope  re- 
lates the  story  in  another  manner.  He  sajSyAra^Us 
was  for  fightings  and  Agis  declined  it.    But  B^o 
hkd   never  met  with  what  Aratus  writes,  as  an 
apology  for  himself  upon  this  point.     That  ge* 
neral  informs  us^  ''  That  as  the  husbandmen  had 
^^  almost  finished  their  harvest^  he  thought  it  bet^ 
'^  ter  to  let  the  enemy  pass,  than  to  hazard  by  a' 
battle  the  loss   of  the  whole  country."    *Wh^ 
^ratus  therefore  determined  not  to  fights  and  dis^- 
,missed  his  allies  with  compliments  upon  their 
readiness  to    serve  him^    Agis  who  had  gained 
great  honour  by  his  behaviour,  marched  back  to 
Sparta,  where  by  this  time  internal  troubles  and 
changes  demanded  his  presence. .        . 

A^esilaus,  still  one  of  the.Ephori,attd  deliveced^ 
from  the  pressure  of  debt  which  had  weighed 
down  his  spirits,  scrupled  no  act  of  injustice  that 
.might  bring  money  into  his  coficrs.  He  even 
added  to  the  year  a  thirteenth  month,  though  the 
proper  period  for  that  intercalation  wiis  not  yet 
come,  and  insisted  on  the  people's  paying  super- 
.piinierary  taxes  for  that  month.  Being  afraid 
however  of  revenge  from  those^  whom  he  had 
injured,  and  seeing  himself  bitted  by  all  the  worlds 

^*  Author  of  a  History  of  Persia. 

Upon  the  whole  subject  of  this  expedition  in  fa Tour  of  the 
Acbaeansr,  there  are  considerable  doubts,  both  from  argument 
and  testimony,  of  Plutarch's  accuracy.  See  Mem*  de  l'Acad» 
des  Belles  Lettres,  Uistoire^  xir.* 
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he  thought  it  necessary  to  maintain  a  guard 
vrhich  always  attended  him  to  the  senate*house. 
As  to  the  kings,  be  expressed  an  utter  contempt 
for  one  of  them»'^  and  the  respect  which  he  paid  to 
the  other  he  wished  to  have  referred  rather  to  his 
being  his  kinsman^  than  to  his  wearing  the  crown. 
Id  addition  to  all  this-,  he  propagated  a  report^ 
that  he  should  be  one  of  the  Ephori  the.  year  fol- 
lowing. His  enemies  therefore  determined  to  hf- 
sard  an  immediate  attempt  against  hira^  and 
openly  brought  back  Leonidas  from  Tegea,  and 
placed  him  on  the  throne.  The  people  saw 
it  with  pleasure ;  for  they  w  ere  angry  at  finding 
themselves  duped^  with  respect  to  the  promised 
distribution  of  lands.  Agesilaus  himself  would 
scarcely  have  escaped  their  fury^  had  not  his  son 
Hippomedon^  who  was  held  in  great  esteem  by 
the  whole  city  on  account  of  bis  valour^  interced- 
ed for  his  life. 

Both  the  kings  took  sanctuary^  Agis  in  Cbal- 
cioecu8>  and  Cleonibrotus  in  the  temple  of  Nep- 
tune. It  was  against  tlie  latter^  that  Leonidas  was 
^most  inceMed  ;  and  therefore  passing  Agis  hj,  he 
went  with  a  party  of  soldiers  to  seize  Cleombro- 
tus,  whom  be  resentfully  reproached  with  hav- 
ing conspired  against  him  though  his  son-in- 
laWj  deprived  him  of  the  kingdom^  and  banished 
him  from  bis  country. 

Cleombrotus  had  nothing  to  say  in  reply>  but 
sat  in  the  deepest  distress  arid  silence,  Chelonis, 
the  daughter  of  Leonidas^  had  looked  upon  the 
injury  done  to  her  father  as  done  to  herself;  and 
when  Cleombrotus  rdbbed  him  of  the  crown^  she 
left  him^  in  order  to  console  her  father  in  bis  mis- 
fortune.    As  long  as  he  remained  in  sanctuary^she 

'^  Cleombrotus.* 
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itajed  with  him^  and  when  he  fled^  sympathis* 
ing  with  his  sorrow  and  full  of  resentment  against 
Cleombrotus^  she  attended  him  in  his  flight.  But, 
when  the  fortunes  of  her  father  changed^  she 
changed  too.  She  joined  her  husband/as  asup- 
pliant;  and  was  found  sitting  by  him  with  great 
marks  of  tenderness^  and  her  two  children^  one 
on  each  side^  at  her  feet.  The  whole  company 
v[ere  much  struck  at  the  sights  and  could  ndt 
refrain  from  tears,  when  they  considered  her  good^* 
i>ess  of  heart  and  uncommon  strength  of  affection. 

Chelonis  then,  pointing  to  her  mourning  habit 

^nd  her   dishevelled  hair,   thus  addressed  Lepni* 

das.     ^'  It  was  not,  my  dear  father^  compassion 

^'for    Cleombrotus,  which   put  me  in  this  habt^ 

'^and  gave  me  this  look  of  misery.     My  sorrows 

''took  their  date  with  your  misfortunes  and  your 

^^  hanishment,   and  have  ever  since  remained  my 

^'  familiar  companions.     Now  you  have  conquer* 

^^  ed  your  enemies,  and  are  again  king  of  Sparta^ 

/^^  should  I  still  retaia  these  ensigns  ofaifliction^ 

/^or  assume  'festival  and  royal  ornaments;  while 

'^  the  husband  of  my  youth,  whom  you   yourself 

''  bestowed  upon  me,,  falls  a  victim  to  your  ven* 

^^  geance.     If  his  own  submission,  if  the  tears  of 

''bis  wife  and  children  cannot  propitiate  you,  he 

'*  must  suffer  a  severer  punishment  for  his  offences 

''  than  even  you  require :  he  must  see  his  beloved 

^' wife  die  before  hinu     For  how  can  I  live  and 

'*  support  the  sight  of  my  own  sex,  after  both  my 

''  husband  and  my  father  have  refused  to  heark- 

''en  to  my  supplication  ;  when  it  appears  that, 

"both'as  a   w^ife  and  a  daughter,    I  am  born  to 

"bie  miserable  with  my  family?     If  this   poor 

''  man  had  any  plausible  reasons  for  what  he  did^ 

*'  I  invalidate4  them  all  by  forsaking  him  to  fol- 
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y  low  you.  But  you  furnisli  him  with  a  suffieieint 
'^apology  for  his  misbehaviour^  by  showiag 
'^  that  a  crown  is  so  bright  and  desirable  au  ob- 
'^ject^  that  a  son-in-law  must  be  slain  and  a 
^*  daughter  utterly  disregarded^  where  that  is  ia 
'^  question." 

Cbelonis,  after  this  supplication^  rested  her 
cheek  upon  her  husband's  head>  and  with  an  eye 
dim  and  languid  through  sorrow  looked  round  on 
the  spectators.  Leonidas  consulted  his  friends 
upon  the  point,  and  then  commanded  Cleombro*- 
tus  to  rise  and  go  into  exile  ;  but  be  desired  Che* 
lonis  to  stay^  and  pot  forsake  so  affectionate  a  fa- 
ther^ who  had  thus  kindly  granted  her  husband's 
life.  Chelonis,  however,  would  not  be  ^persuad- 
ed.  When  her  husband  had  risen  from  the 
gronnd^  she  put  one  child  into  his  arms,  and 
took  the  other  her^If;  and  after  having  paid 
•due  homage  at  the  altar,  where  they  had  taken 
aanctuary,  went  with  him  into  banishnient.  So 
that,  bad  not  Cleombrotus.been  corrupted  with 
ihe  lorei  of  false  glory^  Ub  onust  have  thought 
exile  with  such  a  woman  a  greater  happiness 
than  a  kingdom  without  her. 

After  Ckam^brotus  'was  thus  expelled,  the 
Ephori  veraowedy  and  o^ertr  substituted  in  their 
place,  Leonidas  laid  a  scheme  to  get  Agisinto' 
his  power.  At  first  be  desired  him  to  leave  his 
sanctuary,  and  resume  his  share  in  the  govern- 
ipoM^nt;  *'JFor  the  people/'  he  said,  "  thought  he 
'^  might  well  be  pardoned^  as  a  young  man  am- 
''bitious  of  honour;  and  the  rather  because 
"they,  as  well  as  he,  had  been  deceived  by  the 
'^  craft  of  Agesilaus/*  But  wh^n  he  found  that 
,Agis  suspected  him,  and  chose  to  stay  where  he 
was,  he  threw  off  the  mask  of  kindness.    Amphares, 
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D^mochares^  and  Arcesilaus  used  to  spend  mvtch 
lime  with  Agis,  for  they  were  his  intimate 
friends.  They  likewise  conducted  him  from  the 
temple  to  the  bath,  and  after  he  had  bathed^ 
brought  him  back  to  the  sanctuary.  Amphares 
had  lately  borrowed  an  immense  quantity  of 
plate  and  other  rich  furniture  from  Agesistrata^ 
and  he  hoped  that  if  he  could  destroy  the  kikig 
and  the  princesses  of  his  family,  he  might  keep 
those  goods  as  his  own.  Upon  this  account,  he 
is  said  to  have  first  listened  to  the  suggestions  of 
Leonidas,  and  to  have  endeavoured  to  bring  tfce 
Ephori,  his  colleguef,  to  do  the  same. 

As  Agis  confined  himself  wholly  to  the  temple, 
with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  visit  to  the 
bath,  they  resolved  to  make  use  of  that  opportu- 
nity. One  day,  therefore,  upon  his  return  they 
met  him  with  a  great  appearance  of  friendship^ 
and  as  they  conducted  him  on  his  way,  conversed 
with  much  freedom  and  gayety,  which  his  youth 
and  their  intimacy  with  him  seemed  to  warrant. 
But,  when  they  came  to  the  turning  of  a  rtreet 
which  led  to  the  prison,  Amphares  by  virtue  of 
his  oflfice arrested  him:  ^' I  take  you,  into  cus- 
tody, Agis,  '*  said  he,  ''  in  order  to  your  giving 
an  account  to  the  Bphori  of  your  administra- 
*^tion/'  At  the  satme  time  Democh ares,  who  was 
a  tall  strong  man,  wrapped  his  cloke  about  his 
head,  and  dragged  him  off.  The  rest,  as,  they 
had  previously  concerted  the  thing,  "pushed  him 
on  behind  ;  and,  no  one  advancing  to  his  rescue 
or  assistance,  he  was  committed  to  prison. 

Leonidas  presently  came,  with  a  strong  band  of 
mercenaries,  to  secure  the  prison  without ;  and 
the  Ephori  entered  it,  with  such  senators  as  were 
of  their  party.    They  began>  as  in  a  jjidicial  pro- 
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ce%%,  ^ith  demaudiBg  what  he  had  to  say  in  de- 
fence of  hifl  proceedings  ;  and^as  the  young  prince 
only  laughed  at  their  dissimulation^   Ampharet 
told  him^    "They  would   soon  make   him  weep 
"  for  his  presumption."     Another  of  the  Ephori, 
seeming  inclined  to  put  him  in  a  way  of  excusing 
and    clearing    himself^    asked   him^    '^Whether 
'^Lysander   and   Agesilaus  had  not, forced   him 
''into   those  measures?"     But,  A^is  answered^ 
*'  I  was  forced  by  no  man ;  it  was  my  attachment 
^'  to  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus^  and  my  desire 
"to imitate  him^  which  made  me  adopt  his  form 
of  government."     The  same   magistrate  then 
demanded^  "  Whether  he  repented  of  what  he 
"had  done  ?"     To  which  he  replied^  "  I  shall 
''  never  repent  of  so  glorious  a  design^  though  I 
"see death  before  my  eyes."     Upon  this,   they 
passed  sentence   of  death   upon    him^  a^d  com- 
manded the  officers  to  carry  him  into  the  Decas, 
which  is  a  small  apartment  in  the  prison^  where 
they  strangle  malefactors.     But  the  officers  durst 
not  touch  him^  and  the  very  mercenaries  declined 
it ;    for   they  thought  it  impious  to  lay  violent 
hands    upon  a  king.^7      DemocKares^  observing 
this:»  loaded  them  with  reproaches^ and  threatened 
to  punish   them.      At  ihe  same  time^   he  laid 
hold  pn  Agis  himself,  and  thrust  him  into  the 
dungeon. 

By  this  time  it  was  generally  known  that  Agis 
was  taken  into  custody,    and  there  was   a  great 

'7  ThinXing  with  our  Shakspeare, 

There's  such  diirinity  doth  hedge  a  king, 
^  That  treason  can  but  peep  to  what  it  would. 
Acts  little  ot  his  will.  (Hamiet  iv.  5.) 

J  .  See  algo  1  Sadq.  xxiy.  5»  6.  • 

It  seems  probable  that  for  <  Decas '  abore^  we  should  read 
<  Ceas^'  the  name  of  the  prisaa  at  Sparta.* 
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concourge  of  people  at  the  prison-gates^  with  Ian- 
thorns  and  torches.  Amongthe  numbers^  \?ho 
reseated  these  proceedings^  were  the  mother  and 
grandmother  of  AgiSj  crying  out  and  implor- 
ing, that  the  king  might  be  heard  and  judged  by 
the  people  in  full  assembly.  But  this^  instead  of 
procuring  him  a  respite,  hastened  his  execution; 
for  they  were  afraid  he  would  be  rescued  in  the 
night,  iif^the  tumult  should  increase. 

As  Agis  was  going  to  execution,  he  perceWed 
one  of  the^^fficers  lamenting  his  fate  with  tears, 
upon  which  he  said,  '^My  friend,  dry  up  your 
^^  tears  ;  for,  as  I  suffer  innocently,  I  am  in  a  bet^ 
^'  ter  condition  than  those  who  condemn  me  un* 
'^justly."  So  saying,  he  cheerfully  offered  his 
neck  to  the  executioner.i^ 

Amphares  then  going  to  the  gate,  Agesistrata 
threw  herself  at  bis  feet,  on  account  of  their  long 
intimacy  and  friendship.  He  raised  her  from  the 
ground,  and  told  her^  *^  Her  son  should  suffer  no 
''farther  violence  or  injury/'  He  added  likei- 
ipvise,  she  might  go  in  and  see  him,  if  she  pleased. 
She  desired  that  her  mother  might  be  admitted 
with  her,  and  Amphares  assured  her  there  would 
be  no  objection.  When  he  had  let  them  in^  he 
commanded  the  gates  to  be  again  locked,  and 
Archidamia  to  be  first  introduced.  She  was  v^ry 
old,  and  had  lived  in  high  honour  and  esteem 
among  the  Spartans.  After  she  was  put  to 
death,  he  ordered  Agesistrata  to  walk  in«  She 
did  so,  and  beheld  her  son  extended  on  the 
ground,  and  her  mother  lianging  by   the  neck. 

*^  According  to  Pausan.  Tiii.  10,  Agis  fell  in  an  expedition 
against  Megalopolis;  but  Plutarch's  is  the  more  generafly 
Tecejved  account^  which  places  his  death  B.  C.  341.* 
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She  assisted  the  officers  in  talking  Archidamia 
down,  plaeed  the  body  by  that  of  Agis,  and 
wrapped  it  decently  up.  Then  eoihracing  her 
8on  and  kissing  him,  she  said>  '^  My  son^  thy  too 
^' great  moderation,  lenity,  and  humanity  ^ave 
'^ruined  both  thee  and  us."  Amphares,  who 
from  the  door  saw  and  heard  all  that  passed,  went  up 
/'  in  the  utmost  fury  to  Agesistrata,  and  said  ;  '^  If 
'''you  approved  your  son's  actions^  you  shall 
•'  also  have  his  reward/'  She  rose  up  to  meet  her 
fate^  and  said,  with  a  sigh  for  her  country, 
^'  May  all  this  be  for  the  good -of  Sparta  !'* 

When  these  events  were  reported  in  the  citjj 
and  the  three  corpses  were  carried  out,  the  terror 
which  the  sad  scene  inspired  was  not  so  great, 
but  that  the  people  openly  expressed  their  grief 
and  indignation,  and  their  hatred  of  Leonidas 
and  Amphares.  For  they  were  persuaded,  that 
there  had  not  been  such  a  train  of  villainous  and 
impious  actions  at  Sparta,  since  the  Dorians  £rst 
inhabited  Peloponnesus. 

The  majesty  of  the  kings  of  Sparta  had  been 
held  in  such  veneration  by  thejr  very  enemies, 
that  they  had  scrupled  to  strike  the«[i^  even-. when 
they  had  an  opportunity  of  doing  so  in  battle. 
Hence  it  was  that,  in  the  many  actions  between 
the  Lacedemonians  and  the  other  Greeks,  the  for^ 
mcr  had  lostonly  their  king  Cleoipbrotus  f  I. ),  who 
fell  by  a  javelin  at  the  battle  of  Leuctra  a  little 
before  the  time  of  Philip  of  Macedon.  As  for 
Tfaeopompus,  who  (as the  Messenians  affirm)  was 
slain  by  Aristomenes,  the  Lacedemonians  deny  it^ 
and  say  he  was  only  wounded.  That,  however,  is 
a  matter  of  some  dispute:  but  it  is  certain, that 
Agis  was  the  first  king  of  Lacedemon  put  to  death 
by  the  Ephori ;  and  that  he  suffered  only  for  hav- 
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ingeogaged  in  an  enterprise^  tbat  was  truly  glori- 
ous and  worthy  of  Sparta ;  though  he  was  of  an 
age,  at  which  even  errors  are  considered  as  pardon* 
able.  His  friends  indeed  had  more  reason  to  com- 
plain of  him^  than  his  enemies,  for  having  saved 
Leonidas^  and  trusted  his  associates,  in  the  un- 
suspicious generosity  and  goodness  of  his  heart. 
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J\FTER  Agis  was  put  to  death,  Leonidas  in- 
tended the  same  fate  for  his  brother  Archidamus  ; 
but  that  prince  saved  himself  by  a  timely  retreat. 
His  wife  Agiatis  iiowever,  who  had  been  newly 
brought  to  bed,  was  forced  by  the  tyrant  from^ 
her  own  house,  and  given  to  his  son  Cleomenes* 
Cleomenes  was  not  yet  quite  come  to  years  of  ma- 
turity,but  his  father  was  unwilling  that  any  other 
man  should  marry  her;  as  she  was  the  daughter 
ofGylippus,  and  heiress  to  his  large  estate,  and 
in  beauty,  as  well  as  happiness  of  temper  and 
conduct,  surpassed  all  the  women  of  Greece.  She 
left  nothing  unattempted,  to  prevent  her  being 
forced  into  this  match,  but  all  her  efforts  proved 
ineffectual.  When  she  was  married  therefore  to 
Cleomenes^  she  made  him  a  good  and  affection- 
ate  wife,  though  she  hated  his  father.  Cleomenes 
was  passionately  fond  of  her  from  the  first,  and  his 
attachment  to  his  wife  made  him  sympathise 
with  her  on  the  mournful  remembrance  of  Agis. 
He  would  often  ask  her  for  the  history  of  that 
unfortunate  prince,  and  listen  with  deep  atten- 
tion to  her  account  of  his  sentiments  and  his 
designs. 
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Cleomenes  wa»  ambitious  of  glory^  and  had  a 
native  greatness  of  mind.  Nature  bad  moreover 
disposed  him  to  temperance  and  simplicity  of 
manncrs,as  much  as  Agis ;  but  he  had  not  his  calm- 
ness and  moderation.  His  spirit  had  an  ardour 
in  it;  and  there  was  an  impetuosity  in  his  pur- 
suits of  honour^  or  whatever  appeared  to  him  un- 
der that  character.  He  held  it  most  glorious, 
*^indeed^  to  reign  over  a  willing  people  ;  biit,  at 
the  same  time^  he  held  it  not  inglorious  to  subdue 
their  reluctances^and  bring  them  even  against  their 
inclinations  into  the  adoptionof  salutary  measures. 

With  the  prevailing  manners  and  customs  of 
Sparta  he  was  dissatisfied.  He  saw,  that  ease 
^d  pleasure  were  the  chief  objects  with  the  peo* 
^  pie  ;  that  the  king  paid  but  little  regard  to  pub- 
lic concerns,  and  if  nobod  v  gave  him  any  dis- 
turbance, chose  to  spend  his  time  in  the  enjoy- 
ments of  affluence  add  luxury  ;  and  that  indivi* 
duals,  entirely  actuated  by  self-interest,  paid  n<^ 
attention  to  the  business  of  the  state^  any  farther 
than  they  could  turn  it  to  their  own  emolument. 
And  what  rendered  the  prospect  still  more  me- 
lancholy, it  appeared  dangerous  to  make  any 
mention  of  training  the  youth  to  strong  exercises 
and  strict  temperance,  to  persevering  fortitude 
and  universal  equality,since  the  proposing  of  these 
things  had  cost  Agis  his  life. 

It  is  said  likewise,  that  Cleomenes  had  been 
instructed  in  philosophy  at  a  very  early  period 
of  life  by  Spherus  the  Borysthenite\  who  came 

^  Sphaerus  >va8  born  toward  the  end  of.  <he  reigo  of 
Ptolemy  Philadclphus,  and  flourifihed  under  that  of  Euergetes. 
Diogenes  Laerlius(Tii.  177.)  has  given  us  a  catalogue  of  his  mrorks, 
which  were  considerable.  H^'was  first  the  scholar  of  Zcoo, 
and  afterward  of  Cieanthes.  The  Borysthenes  is  hod,  the  Nie. 
Xitfy  and  falls  into  the  Black  Sea. 
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to  Laced«(nofi>  and  taulglit  th^  youth  with  great 
diligence  and  suocess.  Sphasrus  VfM  one  of  the 
principal  disciples  of  Zeno  the  Citiean^;  and  it 
seems  that  he  admired  the  strength  of  genius, 
>Fhich  he  found  in  Cleomenes^  and  added  fresh 
incentives  to  his  love  of  glory.  We  are  informed 
that^  vi^hen  Leonidas  of  old  was  asked,  ''  What 
V  he  thought  of  the  poetry  of  Tyrtaeus;"  he^ 
replied,  ''  I  think  it  well  calculated  to  excite' 
the  courage  of  our  youth  :  for  the  enthusiasm, 
with  which  it  inspires  them,  makes  them  fear 
*'  no  danger  in  battle/'  So  the  stoic  philosophy  ^ 
may  put  persons  of  lofty  and*  fiery  spirits  upon 
enterprises,  that  are  too  desperate;  but,  in  those 
of  a  grave  and  mild  disposition,  it  will  produce 
all  the  good  effects  for  which  it  was  designed. 
\  When  Leonidas  died,  and  Cleomenes  came  to 
the  crown,  he  observed  that  all  ranks  of  men  were 
utterly  corrupted.  The  rich  had  an  eye  only  to 
private  profit  and  pleasure,  and  entirely  neglected 
the  public  interest.  The  common  people,  op  a<> 
count  of  the  meanness  of  their  circumstances, 
had  BO  spirit  for  war,  or  ambition  to  instruct 
their  children  in  the  Spartan  exercises.  Cleo- 
menes himself  possessed  only  the  BAme  of  king, 
while  the  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Ephori. 
He,  therefore,  soon  began  to  think  of  changing 
the  present  posture  of  affairs.  He  had  a  friend 
called  Xenares,  united  to  him  by  such  an  affec- 
tion as  the  Spartans  called  '  inspiration/  Him 
he  fir^t  sounded  ;  inquiring  of  him,  what  kind  of 

*  He  was  so  called  to  distinguish  him  from  Zeno  of  Elea,  a 
city  of  Laconia,  who  flourished  about  two  hundred  years  after 
the  death  of  Zeno  the  Citiean.  Citium,  of  which  the  elder 
Zeno  was  a  native,  was  a  town  of  Cy pros. 
.  '  From  it>  tendency  to  inspire  a  contempt  of  deaths  tnd  % 
belief  in  the  agency  of  Provideuce. 
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a  prince  Agis  wm,  and  bj  what  itep»  and  vfiHh 
what  associates  he  came  into  the  way^  which  he 
afterward  pursued.  Xenares  at  first  consented, 
readily  enough  to  satisfy  his  curiosity^  and  gaye 
him^  an  exact  narrative  of  all  the  proceedings. 
But  when  he  found  that  Cleommes  inter.e8ted 
Ikimself  deeply  in  the  affair^  and  took  such  an 
enthusiastic  pleasure  i^  the  new  schemes  of  Agi^ 
as  to  desire  to  hear  them  again  and  agaiti«  he  re« 
proved  his  distempered  inclinations^  and  at  last 
entirely  left  his  company.  He  did  not^  however, 
acquaint  any  one  with  the  cause  of  their  misun- 
derstandiing ;  but  only  said^  '^  Cleomenes  knew 
''  very  well."  As  Xenares  so  strongly  qpposed 
the  king's*  project,  he  thought  others  must  be  aa 
little  disposed  to  come  into  it ;  and  he  therefore 
concerted  the  whole  matter  by  himself.  Under 
Ike  persaaaion>  that  he  could  more  easily  effect  his 
ipiteiided  change  in  the  time  of  war  than  in  that  of 
peace^be  embroiled  his  country  with  theAehse^nsi^ 
:who  had  indeed  given  sufficient  occasion  of  com^ 
plaint.  For  Aratus^  their  great  leader^  had  laid 
it  down  as  a  principle^  from  the  beginning  of  hia 
administration^  to  reduce  all  Pelopoimesu^  to^  one 
l>ody.  This  v^a4s  the  esd^v^bich  he  had  in  view  iii 
his  numerous  expeditions/  and  in  all  his  proceed- 
.^ngs  during  the  many  years  of  his  administration. 
-This^  indeed^  he  viras  of  opinion  wa^  the  only 
way  to  secure  Peloponnesus  against  it's  foreign 
.'enemies.  He  had  succeeded  with  most*  of  the 
states  of  that  peninsula ;  the  Laceds^Mniana  and 
.Eieans^  and  such  of  the  Arcadians  as  were  in  the 
Lacedaemonian  interest^  were  all  that  stood  out. 
lipoh  Leonidas'  deaths  he  commenqed  hostilities 
!!  against  the  Arcadia,n8j  particularly  those  who 
bordered  upoo4he  Axkmmh  designing  thus  to 
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try  tiow  the  Laceffsemahiatis  stood  ioclfned.     Asr 
for  Cleomenes^  be  despised  him  as  an  tiieiEpef  i-^ 
enced  youngs  man. 

The  Ephori,  howcYcr,  s0nt  Cleotneites  to  seiz^ 
AtheDasum^  near  Belbina.  This  pl^e  is  oofe  of 
the  keys  ^f  Laconia,  ^nd  was  then  in  disptrte  be^ 
tweenthe  Spartans  and  Megalopolttans.  Cteo^ 
menes^  accordingly^  took  and  fortified  it.  A? atiii9 
'  made  no  remonstrance^  but  mitrehed  by  night  t^ 
»-urprise  Tegea  and  Orchomeniis.  The  persoiM 
however^  who  htid  promised  to  betray  those  placet 
to  him^  found  their  hearts  fail  them^  when  they 
came  to  the  point ;  and  he  retired^  as  he  thought^ 
undiscovered.  Upon  this^Cleomenes  wrote  to  him 
iti  a  familiar  way^desiring  to  know^  ''  Whither  he 
'*  had  marched  the  night  before  ?'*  Araf  us  answer- 
ed, ^'  That  undervtanding  bis  intention  offSwtify- 

ingBelbiii'a^he  had  intended  by  bis  last  motion  ta 

prevent  that  measure/'  Cleomenes  humourous* 
Ij  replied,  ^'  I  am  satisfied  with  the  account; 
^  -which  you'give  of  your  march  ;  but  sh^Id  be' 
^<  glad  to  know,  why  those  torches  and  ladders 
'^  were  marching  along  with  you/' 

Aratus  could  not  help  laughing  at  the  jeirt;  and 
inquired  what  kind  of  man  this  you<ig  prince  was. 
Upcm  which  Democrates,  a  Lacedasmonian  exile^ 
repliedj  '^^  If  you  design  to  do  any  thing  against 
'^  the  Spartans,  you  must  do  it  quickly,  before 
'•'  the  spurs  of  this  cockrel  be  grown/' 

Cleomenes,  with  a  few  horse  and  three  himdrdl 

^  A  tnnpte  of  Miaerva.  Bdbioa  is  ?arloasIy  writKn.  Sm' 
Pau«ai».  vUi»  35*  v  .  ^ 

Polybiiu,  auame  of  great  weight  ia  hatorj,  in  his  accouof; 
of  thiff  quarrel,  inakes  CleomeQes  decidedly  the  aggressor.  Ha 
asserts  likewise,  tliat  Archidamirs  fled  from  Sparta  during  CUo* 
meats*  re^a^  aai  was  put  «•  death  hy  tit  difM^B,  Siw 
below.* 
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foot^  was  now  posted  in  Arcadia.  The  Epbof  i, 
appreheD«iyeof  awar>  commanded  him  home;  and' 
he  obeyed.  But^  finding  that  in  consequence  of; 
this  retreat  Aratus  had  seized  Caphyas^  they  or- 
dered him«gain  to  take  the  field.  Cleomenes 
made  himself  master  of  Metbydrium,  and  ravaged: 
the  territories  of  Argos.  Upon  which  the  Achfie- 
a^ns  marched  against  him  with  twenty  thousand 
foot  aild  a  thousand  horse^  under  the  command  of 
Aristomachus.  .  Cleomenes  met  him  at  Palantium> 
and  ofi'ered.him  battle.  But  Aratus»  intimidated' 
by  this  instance  of  the  young  prince's  spirit^  dis- 
suaded the  general  from  engaging^  and  retreated.. 
This  retreat  exposed  Aratus  to  reproach  among 
the  AchsBanSi '  and  to  scorn  and  contempt  among 
tbeSpartans>  whose  army  consisted  of  not  mare  than 
five  thousand  nien.  Cleomenes^  elevated  with  this 
succ^^Sb^  began  to  talk  in  a  higher  tone,  aniQQg  the 
people/^  i^nd  hade  them  remember  an  expression  of 
one.  of  tbeir  anqient  kings^  who  said ;  ''  The  l^ce- 
''  dmiUMlians  ^Idom  inquired  the  number,  of  their 
Y«en§0iis^s^bMt  the  place  where  they  could  be 
''  found. '* 

;  Aft^4biSjL  he  went  to  the  assistance  of  the  Eleans^ 
4g|unsi.wWm.tb^  Achmans  had  now  turned  their 
arms*.  He  attiicXedthe  latter  at  Lyc»um,  as  they 
'^er9^pQn;t]ie  retreat^  find  put  theni:  entirely  to. 
^e .  ^rpi|t  ;y  ^n^t  only  spreading  terror  tlirough 
their  whole  armyi  but  killing  great  numbers,  and* 
^lajking  many  prisoners.  }t  was  even,  /ep^rted 
among  the  Greeks,  that  Aratus  was  in  the  number 
oflthe  slain.  Aratus^  availing  himself  in  the  best 
manner  of  the  opportunity^  marched  iinmediateily 
^  Manf inea,  and  coming  upon  it  by  surprise 
A)6fc  it,  and  secured  it  for  the  Achaeahs. 
^  Xhe.I^aced^monianSi,  deeply.  affecte|i  by  tbia 
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los8^  opposed  Cleomenes  in  his .  inclination  for 
war.  He  therefore  bethought  himself  of  recalling 
from  Messene  Agh'  brother  Archidamus^  to 
•whom,  in  the  other  family,  the  crown  belonged; 
For  he  imagined  that  the  power  of  the  Ephori 
would  be  less  formidable^  when  the  kingly  govern* 
ment  was  constitutionally  complete  and  had  it's 
proper  weight  in  the  scale.  The  party  that  had 
put  Agis  to  death  perceiying  this^  and  dreading 
vengeance  from  Archidamus,  if  he  should  be  esta-* 
blisned  upon  the  throne,  took  the  following  me« 
thod  to  prevent  it :  They  joined  in  inviting  him  to 
come  privately  to  Sparta,  and  even  assisted  him 
in  his  return.;  but  they  assassinated  him  immedi- 
ately afterward.  Whether  it  was  against  the  con** 
sent  of  Cleonienes,  as  Phylarchus  supposes,  or  his 
friends  persuaded  him  to  abandon  that  unhappy 
prince,  we  cannot  decide.  The  chief  part  of  the 
blame  however  fell,  upon  those  friends,  who  if  he 
gave  his  consent,  were  supposed  to  have  teazed 
him  into  it. 

By  this  time,  he  was  resolved  to  carry  his  intend- 
ed changes  into  immediate  execution ;  and  he 
therefore  bribed  the  Ephori  to  permit  him  to  re- 
new the  war.  He  gained  over  also  many  others 
by  the  assistance  of  his  mother  Cratesiclea,  who 
liberally  supplied  him  with  money,  and  joined 
in  his  schemes  of  glory.  '  Nay,  it  is  said  that, 
though  disinclined  to  marry  again,  for  her  son's 
sake  she  accepted  a  man,  Megistonoiis,  who  had 
considerable  interest  and  authority  among  the 
people. 

One  of  his  first  operations  was,  the  going  to 
seize  Leuctra,^  a  place  within  the  dependencies 

^  By  Polybias  called  Laodieea.  This  place  must  not  be 
conlfouoded  with  the  Leuctra  of  Boeotia^  where  Dpaminondaa 
gained  his  great  fictorj.* 
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of  Megalopolis.     The  Achcetas^  under  the  emi- 
mmod  of  Aratus^   hastened  to  it's  relief;   and  a 
battle  was  fought  near  the  wallt,  in  which  part  of 
the  Laeedasmooian  army  was  beaten«    But  Ar atm 
stopping  the  pursuit  at  a  defile  which  was  in  the 
waj>  Ljsiadas^  the  Megalopoiitan^   offended  at 
the  order,  encouraged  the  cavalry  about  him  to 
pursue  their  advantage  ;  by  which  means  he  ea* 
tangled  them  among  vineyards,  ditches,  and.  other 
enclosures,  where  they  were  forced  t|>  break  their 
fanks  and  fell  into  the  utmost  disorder.     Cleo* 
0ienes,  seeing  his  opportunity,  commanded  the 
Tarentiaes  and  Cretans  to  fall  upon  them  ;  and 
Lysiadas,  after  great  exertions  of  valour,  was  de« 
feated  and  slain.     The  Lacedaemoniana,  thus  e»» 
couraged,  returned  to  the  action  wkh  shouts  i>f 
joy,  and  routed  the  whole  Acb»aii  army.    After  a 
considerable  carnage,  a  truce  Mcas  granted  to  the 
survivors,  and  they  were  permitted  to  bury  theif 
dead ;  but  Cleomenes  ordered  the  body  of  Ljrsiar 
das  to  be  brought  to  him.     He  then  ciotked  H  im 
robes  of  purple,  and  put  a.crown  upon  it^s  head  ; 
and,  in  this  attire,  sent  it  to  the  gates  of  Megalo* 
polls.  This  wasthe  Lysiadas,  who  restored  liberty 
to  that  city,   in  wbich  he  wim  an  absolute  prince, 
and  uoitea  ft  to  the  Achssan  league. 

Cleomenes,  highly  elated  with  tiiis  victory, 
thought  if  matters  were  once  entirely  at  his  dis- 
posal in  Sparta,  the  Achxans  would  no  loader  be 
Mble  to  stand  before  him.  For  this  reason  heeov 
deavoured  to  convince  his  fatfaeT'-in-law  Megisto- 
noiis,  that  the  yoke  of  the  Ephori  ought  io  be 
broken,  sjud  an  equal  division  of  property  made  } 

'  Jn  the  text  it  is  ^  Ljdiadas.*  But  Polybius  calls  him 
^  Lymdas ;'  and  so  elaewhere  does  Plutarcli*  Pausanias  (fiiif 
97*}  sBiy^  hs  did  oat  fail  tiU  goins  y^iurs  afteriftirdi  wlim  Q\m^ 
^enea  Iqo}^  Megi^lopp]is, 
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%v  wbich  Sparta  would  be  enabled  to  resume  her 
ancient  valour^  and  once  more  rise  to  the  empire 
of  Greece.  Megistonoiis  assented^  and  the  king 
then  admitted  two  or  three  other  friends  into  the 
iieheme*. 

About  that  time,  one  of  the  Ephori^  as  he  slept 
in  the  tem^ple  of  Pasiphaa/  had  a  most  remark'^ 
able  dream.  He  thought  that^  in  the  court  whera 
the  Ephori  used  to  sit  for  the  dispatch  of  businessj^ 
four  chairs  were  taken  away^  and  only  one  left. 
And  as  he  was  wondering  at  the  change,  he  heard 
a  Voice  from  the  sanctuary^  which  said^  ''  This  i« 
'^  best  for  Sparta/'  The  magistrate  related* 
(his  vision  of  bis  to  Cleomenes>  who  s^t  first  was 
much  disc<mcertedj  fearing  that  some  suspicion 
had  led  him  to  sound  his  intentions.  But  wh^n 
he  found  that  there  was  no  fiction  in  the  case^  h# 
w«s  the  more  confirmed  in  his  purpose  i  and  tak<» 
ing  with  him  such  of  the  citizens  <as  he  thought 
most  likely  to  oppose  it^  he  marched  against  Her 
raea  and  Alsaea^  two  cities  [of  Arcadia3  belonging 
to  the  Achs^an  league^  and  took  them.  After 
this  he  laid  in  a  store  ojf  provisions  at  Orchome* 
nus,  and  then  besieged  Mantinea.  At  last  he  $o 
harassed  the  Lacedaemonians  by  a  variety  of  long 
inairches,  that  most  of  them  desired  to  be  left  in 
Arcadia ;  and  he  returned  to  Sparta  with  only 
the  mercenaries.  By  the  way  he  communicated 
his  design  to  such  of  them j  as  he  believed  most 
attached  to  his  interest^  and  advanced,  slowly^  that 
he  might  come  upon  the  Ephori  while  they  w^re 
at  supper. 

When  he  approa'ched  the  town,  he  sent  Eury^ 
clidas  befpre  him  to  the  hall  ^where  those  mans* 
trates  used  to  sup,  upon  pretence  of  his  bemg 

'^  See  Mie  (8)  p.  584. 
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charged  with  some  tnessape  relative  to  the  army. 
He  was  accompanied  by  Thericion  and  Pboebis, 
and  two  other  young  men  who  had  been  educated 
with  Cleomenes^  and  whom  the  Spartans  call  ^Sa- 
inothracians/®  These  i^ere  at  the  head  of  a  small 
party.  While  Euryclidas  was  holding  the  Ephori 
in  discourse^  the  others  ran  upon  them  with  their 
drawn  swords.  They  were  all  slain  but  Agesilaus^ 
and  he  was  then  thought  to  have  shared  the  same 
fate,  for  he  was  the  first  man  that  fell ;  but  in  a 
little  time  he  conveyed' himself  silently  out  of  the 
^  room^  and  crept  into  a  little  building  which  was 
the  temple  of  Fear.  This  temple  was  generally 
shut,  but  at  that  time  happened  to  be  open.  As 
9oon  as  he  was  within,  he  immediately  barred  the 
door.  The  other  four  w.ere  despatched  outright ; 
and  so  were  above  ten  more;  who  came  to  their 
assistance.  Those,  that  remained  quiet,  received 
no  harm ;  nor  were  any  prevented  from  departing 
the  city.  Nay,  Agesilaus  himself  was  spared, 
when  he  ventured  the  next  day  out  of  the  temple. 
^  The  Lacedaemonians  have  not  only  temples  de«* 
dicated  to  Fear,  but  also  to  Death,  to  Laugh- 
ter, and  many  of  the  passions.  Neither  do  they 
pay  homage  to  Fear,  as  one  of  the  noxious  and 
destroying  dsemons,  but  they  consider  it  as  the 
best  cement  of  society.     Hence  it  was,  that  the 

*  All  the  commentators  a^ree,  that  XayiAfoauis  is  a  corruption, 
Palmerius  proposes  to  read  nvW,  ^  Pythiaos'.  Thus  the  Spar, 
inns  called  two  persons,  whom  the  king  employed  to  consult 
the  oracle  of  Apollo,  and  who  used  to  eat  at  the  kiog*s  table. 
But  T\v%ws  is  very  distant  In  soupd  from  2afAfApaKxs,  The  edi* 
tor  of  the  former  t  nglish  translation  proposes,  by  no  means 
unhappily,  to  read  ofAo^gwratt^  which  is  synonymous^to  ^wrpo^. 
Proper  regard  pdght  to  b^  paid  likewis.e  to  the  conjecture  of 
Bryan  and  Du  Soul,  who  offer  us  Im^rtofsu,  This  signifies 
^  persons  who  gi? e  the  signal  of  battle,  praelects^  generals*' 
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Epliori  (as  Aristotle  informs  ur) 'when  they  en* 
teced  upon  their  o£Bce^  caused  proclamation  to 
be  made  that  the  people  should  shave  their  upper 
lip^  and  be  obedient  to  the  laws,  that  they  might 
not  be  under  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  ta 
severity.  As  for  the  shaving  of  the  upper  lip^ 
all  the  design  of  that  injunction,  in  iay  opinion, 
is  to  teach  the  youth  obedience  in  the  smallest 
matters.  And  the  ancients  seem  to  me  not  to 
have  thought  that  valour  consists  in  exemptioa 
from  fear,  but  dn  the  contrary,  in  the  fear  of  re*- 
proach  and  the  dread  of  infamy.'  For  those,  who 
stand  most  in  fear  of  the  law,  act  with  the  greatest 
intrepidity  against  the  enemy;  and  they,  who  are 
most  tender  of  their  reputation,  look  .with  the 
least  concern  upon  other  dangers*  One  of  the 
poets  has  therefore  said  well^ 

*-^— IngenaouB  shame  resides  with  fetr* 

Hence  Homer  makes|  Helen  say  to  her  father-ia<* 
law>Priamj     '  . 


Before  thy  presence,^  fftther,  I  appear 

With  conscious  shame  and  reyereatiai  fear*  Fori*' 


And  in  another  place  he  says,  the  Grecian  troops 

With  fear  and  silence  on  their  chiefs  attend. 

For  reverence,  in  vulgar  minds>  is  generally  the 
concomitant  of  fear.  And  therefore  the  Lace* 
dsemonians  placed  the  tenlple  of  Fear  near  the  hall 

* 

^  If.  ill.   172.  The  foUowing  quotation   is  from  the  same 
book^  T.  431. 
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wliefe  the  Ephof  i  used  to  eat^  in  order  to  show 
that  their  authority  was  nearly  equal  to  the  regaL 
Next  day,  Cleomenes  proscribed  eighty  of  the 
Citizens^  whom  be  thougbtitnecessary  to  expel; 
Mid  be  removed  all  the  seata  of  the  Ephori  except 
oaie>  in  which  he  designed  to  sit  himself,  to  hear 
causes  and  despatch  other  business.  He  then  as* 
•Mibled  the  people^  in  order  to  ex  plain  and  defend 
what  he  had  done.  His  speech  was  to  this  effect: 
'*  The  administration  was  placed  by  Lycurgus  in 
V  the  hands  of  the  kings  and  the  senate ;  and  by 
them  Sparta  was^  a  long  time  governed >  with^ 
out  any  occMion  for  other  magistrates.  But 
''  as  the  Messenian  war  was  protracted  to  a  great 
*^  length,  and  the  kings  having  the  .armies  to 
**  command  bad  not  leisure  to  attend  to  the  de^ 
cision  of  causes  athome^  they  pitched  upon 
some  of  their  friends -to  be  left  aa  their  depu- 
ties for  that  purpose^  under  the  title  of  Ephori 
or  inspectors.  These  at  first  behaved  as  substi- 
''  tutes  and  servants  to  the  kings;  but  by  little  and 
*'  little  they  got  the  power  into  their  own  hands>  - 
**  and  insensibly  erected  their  office  into  an  inde- 
pendent magistracy .^^  A  proof  oi  this  is  a 
custom  still  remaining,  that  when  the  Ephori 
send  for  the  king^  he  refuses  to  hearken  to  the 
^^  firM  and  second  message^  and  does  not  attend 
*'  them  till  they  send  a  third.  Asteropus  was  the 
*'  first  of  the  Ephori,  who  raised  their  office  to  that 
**  heigh*  of  authority  many  ages  after  their  crea^ 
^'  tion.  While  they  kept  within  the  bounds  of  mo-' 

*<*  When  the  authority  of  the  kings  m^^s  grown  ifno  eiior. 
monS)  Theopompus  found  it  necessary  to, curb  it  hy  the  insti* 
^ti<^n  of  the  Ephori.  But  they  were  not,  as  .Cleomenes  say;;,  at 
^heir  first  establishment  ministers  to  the  kings.  See  the  X4ife  of 
LyCtiTgnS;  Tol.  1.  p.  133»  not.  03*) 
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^  derfttion^  it  "w^sbMter  to  endure^  ibaiiio  remote 
*'  them ;  but  when  by  their  usurpation  they  de- 
*'  stroyed  the  ancient  form  of  governnient^  wben 
they  deposed  some  kings>   put  others  to  deatk 
without  any  form  of  trial,  and  threatened  those 
princes  who  were  solicitous  to  see  the  diyine  con^ 
^^  atitution  of  thc-ir  country  in  it'sprimitiTelustre^ 
*'  tChey  became  absolutely  insupportable.     Had  it 
^'  beeri^possible^  without  the  shedding  of  bloody  to 
^'  have  exterminated  those  pests^  which  they  had 
^^  introduced  into  Laeedasmon;  such  as  luxury^  su«^^ 
^'  perfluous  expence,  debts,  usury,  and  those  still 
older  evils,  poverty  and  riches;  I  should  then 
have  thought  myself  the  happiest  of  kings.    la 
^^  curingthedistempers  of  my  country,!  should  have 
^^  been  considered  as  the  physician^   whose  le* 
f*  nieat  hand  heals,  ^vitbout  giving  pain.     But, 
for  what  necessity  has    obliged  me  to  do^  t 
have  the  authority  of  liycurgus  ;  who  though 
neither  king  nor  magistrate^  but  only  a  pri- 
^*  vate  man^   took    upon  him  to  act  as  a  king^S 
*^  and   appeared  public^   in  arms.     The^  con^ 
^*  segu^nce   of  which   was  that  Charilaus,.^  the 
^'  reigning    prince^    fled    in    consternation    to 
^*  the  altar.     But,   being  a  mild  and  patriotic 
^^  king,  he  soon  entered  into  Lycurgus' designs^  • 
^^  and   accepted   his  new   form  of  government, 
^^  These  proceedings  then  of  your  great  legisla^^ 
**  tor  are  an  evidence^  that  it  is  next  to  impossi- 
'*  b|e  to  new«^model  a  constitution  withoutHbe  ter- 
^*  ror  of  ana,rmed  force.    For  my  own  pai;t,  I  have 
^'  applied  that  remedy  with  the  utmost  uiodera* 
^^  tton  ;  only  ridding  myself  of  such  as  opposed 

^  Lycqrguft  iierer  atsuiDed  or  aspired  to  regal  authority,  and 
peomeoes  meatioiis  this^only  to  take  oft*  ttie  odium  from  hiii^- 
f  elf.    Se^  his  Lifet 
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the  true  interest  of  Lacedasmon.       Among  the 
rett  I  shall  make  a  distribution  of  all  the  lands; 
and  clear  the  people  of  their  debts.     From  the 
strangers  I   shall  carefully  select  some  of  the 
*'  best  and  ablest,  that  they  may  be  admitted  ci- 
tizens of  Sparta,   and   protect  her  with  their 
arms  ;  and  that  we  may  no  longer  see  Laconia 
a  prey  to  the  iEtoIians  and  lllyrians,  from  ^e 
*^  M^ant  of  a  ^sufficient  number  of  inhabitants  in- 
*'  terested  in  itfs  defence/' 

When  he  had  finished  his  speech,  he  was  the 
first  to  surrender  his  own  estate  into  the  public 
stock.     His  father-in-law   Megistonoiis,  and  his 
other  friends,  followed  his  example.     The  rest  of 
the  citizens  did  the  same ;  and  then  the  land  was 
diTided.      He  even  assigned  lots  for  each  of  the 
persons,  whom  he  had  driven  into  exile ;  and  de- 
clared  that'they  should  all   be  recalled,   when 
tranquillity  had  once  more  taken  place.     Having 
filled  up  the  number  of  citizens  out  of  the  best  of 
the  inhabitants  of  thie  neighbouring  countries,  he 
raised  a  body  of  four  thousand  foot,   whom  he 
taught  io  use  the  two-handed  pike  instead  of  the 
javelin,  and  tohold  their  shields  by  a  handle,  and 
not  as  before  by  a  ring.      !^le   then   applied  him- 
self to  the  education  of  the  youth,   and  formed 
them  with  all  the  strictness  of  the  Lacedasmonian 
discipline ;  in  the  course  of  which,   he  was  much 
assisted  by  Sphaerus,     Their  schools  of  exercise, 
and  their   refectories,    were  soon   brought   into 
their  ancient  order;  some  being  reduced  to  it  by 
compulsion^  but  the  chief  part  coming  voluntari* 
ty  into   that  noble   training  peculiar  to  Sparta. 
To  prevent  any  offence  however,  that  might  be  ta- 
ken at  the  name  of  monarchy,  he  made  his  bla- 
ther Euclidas  his  partner  in  the  throne ;  and  this 
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was  the  only  iime^  that  tbe  Spartans  had  two 
kings  of  the  same  family.  .        ' 

The  x\chaeans^  he  observed,  and*  Aratus  were 
persuaded  that  the  late  change  had  brought  the 
Spartan  affairs  into  a  doubtful  and  unsettled 
«tate ;  and  that  he  would  not  dare  to  quit  the 
city,  while  it  was  in  such  a  ferment.  He  there* 
fore  thought  it  would  have  both  it's  honour  and 
utility^  to  show  the  enemy  how  readily  his  troops 
would  obey  him.  In  consequence  of  which  he 
entered  the  Megalopolitan  territories^  where  he 
spread  desolation^  and  made  a  very  considerable 
booty.  In  one  of  his  last  marches^  he  Seized  a 
company  of  comedians  who  were  on  the  road 
from  Messene,  built  a  stage  in  the  enemy's  coun- 
try, proposed  a  prize  of  forty  minse  to  the  best 
performer,  and  spent  a  whole  day  in  seeing  them. 
Not  that  he  set  any  great  value  upon  such  diver- 
sions, but  he  did  it  as  an  insult  to  the  enemy,  in 
order  to  evince  his  superiority  by  this  mark  of  con- 
tempt. '  For,  among  the  Grecian  and  royal  ar- 
mies, his  was  the  only  one  which  had  not  a  train 
of  players,  jugglers,  singers,  and  dancers  of  both 
sexes.  No  intemperance  or  buifoonery,  no  public' 
shows  or  feasts,  except  on  the  late  occasion,  were 
ever  seen  in  his  camp.  The  young  men  passed 
the  principal  part  of  their  time  in  the  exercises, 
and  the  old  men  in  teaching  them.  Their  hours  of 
leisure  were  amused  with  cheerful  discourse^ 
which  had  all  the  smartness  of  Laconic  repartee. 
This  kind  of  amusement  had '  those  advantages, 
which  we  have  mentioned  in  the  Life  of  Lycur- 
gus. 

The  kiilg  himself  was  the  best  teacher.  Plata 
and  simple  in  his  equipage  and  diet,  fissumingno^ 
icind  of  pomp  above  a  commoa  citizen,  hd  set  a- 
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gloriotit  example  af sobcietj.  Tbis  was  no  small 
advantage  to  hit  affairs  in  Greece*  Wben  tlie 
Greeks  addressed  tbemselves  to  oth»  king9>  tkey 
did  not  so  much-^admire  their  wealth  and  magnt^ 
fi€eiHse>  as  execrate  their  pride  and  OBtenti^o»;^ 
fteir  difficulty  of  accesa  and  harsimessr  of  he* 
havioar  to  all  who  had  business  at  their  courts. 
But^when  tbej  applied  to  Cleomenes,  who  not 
milybore  the  title  but  had  all  the  loftj  qualitiea 
of  a  king,  they  saw  no  pnrple  or  robes  of  state^ 
DO  rich  carriages,  no  mob  of  pages  or  of  door- 
keepers to  be  encountered.  Neither  had  they  their 
answer,  after  great  diffieultiesj  froon  the  mon^ 
of  secretaries^^;  but  they  found  him  in  an  ordinary 
habit,  ready  to  meet  them,  and  offer  them  his  hand* 
He  received  t^em  with  a  cheerful  counte- 
nance, and  entered  into  jtheir  business  with  the 
utmost  ease'and  freedom »  Thismigaging  maimer 
gained  their  hearts,  and  they  declared  that  he  was 
the  only  genuine  descendent  of  Herctiles. 

His  comsoon  supper  was  short,  and  truly  Xaco^ 
nic.  There  were  only  couches  for  three  people ; 
but  when  he  entertained  embassadors  or  strangers, 
two  more  couches  were  added,  and  the  table  was 
a  little  better  furnished  by  the  servants.  Not 
that-aBy  curious  dainties  or  desert  were  added ;  only 
the  dishes  were  larger,  and  the  wine  more  generous. 
For  he  blamed  one  of  his  friends  for  having  set 
before  strangers  nothing  but  the  coarse  cake 
and  black  broth,  which  they  eat  in  their  common 
refectoriesk  ^^  When  we  have  strangers  to  enter- 
tain," he  said,  ^^  we  need  not  be  such  very  rigid 

**  la  the  text  ItU  yfMfztJuxrta^y^hy  bUIe^;»  but  it  siuiafd  probably 
)fe  read,  a^  totbe  St.  .Gen6.  M.S.  ypeeiA^ikuty  ^  seereteies  ;'  tbtie 
beiog  no  instaoce^  ia  antiquity^  that  have  come  U>  oiar  know* 
ledge,  of  written  aasw^ers  to  a  personal  application* 


^^  Lacedsembniaiiii:"  After  supper^  a  tkree-ll^ged 
stand  was  bcought  io^  upon  which  were  placed  a 
brass  bowl  full  of  wiiie^  two  silver  pets  that  held 
about  a  pint  and  a  half  a-piece^  atid  a  few  eups  of 
th^  same  metal.     Sueh  of  the  guests^  as  were  ia^ 
clined  to  drinks  made  use  of  these  vessels^  for  the 
cup  was  not  pressed  upon  any  man  against  hit 
wilh     There  was  no  masic^  nor  was  any  thrn^  of 
the  kind  wanted :  he  entertained    his  company 
very  agfeeably  with  his  own  con-fersation^  some* 
times  asking    questions^    and  sometime  telling 
stories.     His  serioils  discourse  vi^as  perfectly  free 
fffom  morosenes^^   and  bis  mirth  from  petulance 
and  rusticity.    The  arts  whi^h  other  princes  used^ 
«f  drawing  men  to  their  purpose  by  bribery  and 
corruption^  he  looked  upon  as  both  iniquitous  and 
impolitic.     But  to  engage  a^d  fix  people  in  hia 
iater^t  by  tbe  charms  of  oonveri^ation^  without 
£raud  or  goile^   appeared  to  htm  an  honourable 
method^  and  worthy  of  a  king.     For  he  regarded 
it  as  the  true  distinction  between  a  hireling  and  a 
friend^  that  the  one  is  gained  by  moneys  and  the 
other  by  an  obliging  behaTiour. 

The  Mantineans  ^er^  the  firsi  who  applied  for 
his  assistance.  They  admitted  him  into  their  city 
in  the  night ;  and  having  by  bis  help  expelled  the 
Achiean  gaf  riscm^placed  tbetmelves  under  hia  pro- 
tection.  -He  re-established  their  laws  and  ancient 
form  of  government^  and  retired  the  same  day  to 
Tegea.  Thence  he  made  a  circuit  through  Area* 
dia^  and  marched  down  to  Phere  in  Achaia ;  in- 
tending hy  this  movement  either  to  bring  the 
Ach«ans  to  a  battle^  or  to  make  them  look  upon 
Aratus  inamiean  lights  for  having  thus  abandoned 
the  country  as  it  were  to  his  destroying  sword. 
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Bjperbatas  was  indeed  general  at  that  time, 
but  Aratuft  had  the  whole  authority.  The 
AchasansT  assembled  their  forces,  and  encamped 
at  DymsciB^^  near  Hecatombaeum ;  upon  which 
Cleomenes  marched  up  to  them,  though  it  was 
deemed  a  rash  step  for. him  to  take  post  between 
Dymaea^  which  belonged  to  the  enemy^  and  the 
Acha&an  camp.  He  boldly  cjbalienged  the  Achaeans 
however*  and  indeed  forced  them  to  battle^  in  which 
he  entirely  defi^ted  them^  killed  great  numbers 
upon  the  spot,  and  took  many  prisoners.  Lango 
was  his  next  object,  from  which  be  expelled  an 
Achasan  garrison>  and  then  put  the  town  into  the 
hands  of  the  Eleans. 

When  the  Achasan  affairs  were  in  this  ruinous 
afate,  Aratus,  who  used  to  be  general  every  other 
year,  refused  the  command^  though  he  was  strong- 
ly pressed  to  accept  it.  But  it  certainly  was 
wrong,  when  such  a  storm  was  raging,  to  quit  the 
helm,  and  leave  thq  direction  to  another.  The 
first  commands  of  Cieomenes .  appeared  to  the 
Achaean  deputies^^sufficiently  moderate;  afterward; 
however^  he  sent  envoys,  and  insisted  on  having  the 
command  himself.  In  other  matters,  lie  said,  he 
yhould  not  differ  with  them,  for  he  would  restore 
them  both  the  prisoners  and  their: lands.  The 
Achaeans  agreed  to  a  palcification  uponthese  con* 

Poljbius  calls  it  ^  Dymae.' 
^*The  two  French  translators,  and  the  English  one  emploj« 

,cd  by  Tonson,  change  fAirptx  here  into  tt/xer^MB,  without  any  ne- 
cessity or  pretence  of  authority  for  It.  We  do  not  see  why 
Oeomeneft  might  not  possibly^  ia  the  first  cotiditiobs  which  he 
proposed^  demand  something  less  9f  the  Acheans,  thsa  their 

'  allowing  him  to  be  comniander-.in»chief  and  governor  of  aU 
Greece.  It  may  be  remarked  that  Plutarch,  in  the  account  of 
this  alfair  which  he  gives  in  the  Life  of  Aratiis^T^iegcopsiderablj 
from  the  one  before  us. 
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ditionSj  and  invited  Cleomenes  to  Lerha/'  \vhere 
B  general  assemljily  of  their  state  was  to  be  held* 
But  CleomeneSj  hastening  his  march  too  fnucfa, 
heated  himself^  and  then  very  imprudently  drank 
cold  water ;  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that 
he  threw  up  a  large  quantity  of  blood,  and  lost 
the  use  of  his  speech.  He  therefore  sent  the 
Achffians  the  most  respectable  of  the  prisoners,  and 
putting  off  the  meeting  retired  to  Lacedsemon. 

This  rumed  the  affairs  of  Greece.  Had  it  not 
been  for  this,  she  might  have  recovered  out  of  her 
present  distress,  and  have  maintained  herself 
against  the  insolence  and  rapacity  of  the  Macedo- 
nians. Aratus  either  feared  and  distrusted  Cleo- 
mene8,orenvied  hisunexpected  success.  He  thought 
it  intolerable,  that  a  young  man  newly  sprung  up 
should  rob  him  at  once  of  the  honour  and  power^ 
which  he  had  now  for  three  and  thirty  years  pos-* 
sessed,  and  come  into  a  government  which  had 
))een  growing  so  long  under  his  auspices.  For 
this  reason,  he  first  tried  what  his  interest  and 
powert  of  persuasion  would  do,  to  keep  the 
Achsans  from  closing  with  Cleomenes  ;  but  they 
were  prevented  from  attending  to  him  by  their 
admiration  of  the  great  spirit  of  that  prince>  and 
their  opinion  that  the  demands  of  the  Spartans, 
who  only  desired  to  bring  Peloponnesus  back  to 
it's  ancient  model,  were  not  unrieasonable.  Ara-» 
tus  then  undertook  what  would  not  have  become 
any  Grecian,  but  what  in  him  was  peculiarly  dis-* 
honourable,  and  unworthy  of  all  his  former  con- 
duct both  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  field :  He 
called  Antigonus  into  Greece,  and  filled  Pelopon- 
nesus with  Macedonians,  though  in  his  youth  he 

'^Seated  on  a  marsh  between  Argos  and  Mycenas,  and  fa* 
nous  for  the  Hydra,  which  Hercules  destroyed.* 
VOL,  IV.        '  S » 
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bad  expelledtfaem^  and  rescued  the  citadel  of  Co- 
rinth out  of  their  hands.  He  was  even  an  enemy^ 
and  an  object  of  jealousy^  to  all  kings.  Antigonus^ 
in  particular  (as  it  appears  from  the  writings> 
which  he  left  behind  him.)*^  he  loaded  with 
a  thousand  reproaches.  He  boasts  that  he  had  en^ 
countered  and  overcome  innumerable  difficulties> 
in  order  to  deliver  Athens  from  a  Macedoniaa 
garrison;  and  yet  he  introduced  those  very  Mace- 
donians^ arm^  as  they  were^  into  his  own  coun- 
try, into  his  own  house,  and  even  into  the  women'a 
a^partment.  At  the  same  time  he  could  not  bear 
that  a  Spartan  king,  a  descendent  of  Hercules,  wh(> 
sought  only  to  restore  the  ancient  polity  of  hi» 
country,  to  correct  it's  broken  harmony,  and  to 
bring  it  back  to  the  sober  Doric  tone  which  Ly* 
curgushad  given  it, ^"^  should  be  declared  general 
of  the  Sicyonians  and  Triccseans*^^  In  order  to 
avoid  the  coarse  cake  and  the  short  cloke^  and 
( what  he  thought  the  greatest  grievance  in  the 
whole  system  of  Cl^omenea)  the  abolishii^  of 
riches,and  the  rendering  of  poverty  a  more  support- 
able thing,  he  made  Achasa  trucKle  to  the  diadenl 
and  purple  of  Macedonians,  and  of  Asiatic  gran- 
dees. To  shun  the  appearance  of  submission  to 
Cleomenes,  he  offered  sacrifices  to  the  divinity  of 

^  Aratus  wrote  a  history  of  the  Achaeans.  and  of  his  owa 
conduct.  ^ 


^'^  The  musics  like  the  architecture^  eP  the  Sorialis  was 
markat^le  for  it's 'Simplicity »  M.  Ricard  howevet,  with  tb» 
Latin  translator  ^d  Amyot,  thinks  that  Plutarch,  though  ht 
often  illustrates  political  by  physical  harmony^  only  means  m 
this  place  to  refer  to  the  Doric  origin  of  the  Lacedaemonians.'*^ 

^  This  probably,  should  be  «  Tritaeatis.'  Tritaea  was  a  citjr  of 
Pfaocls,.  and  comprehended  in  the  league ;  whieh  'coold  liardly 
be  the  case  with  Tricca^  a  city  of  Thessaly^or  rather  of  Achsa^ 
Paus.  vi.  1% 
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Antigonus,  hxxA  v^itlk  a  gfiillaad  on  his  ^ead  $ud^ 
pagans'  ifi  honour  of  a  rotten  Macedonian.  These 
things  w«  BAy,  iM»t  in  accusation  of  Aratua^  for  in 
many  respects  he  was  agreatman^  and  "vfort^y  of 
Grieece.;  we  mean  only  to  point  out  with  ^qio« 
passion  the  weakness  of  human  nature^  whiieh  in 
dispositiQos  the  best  formed  to  virtue  ciiiiM  pro# 
duce  no  excellence  without  some  taiatof  imper* 
fectioB.  .         •     ' 

When  the  Achaeans  re-assembled  at  ArgotSi  ^nd 
Cleomeaes  <^ame  down  from  Tegea  ^to  meet  ^^m^ 
the  Greeks  entertained  strong  hopes  of  peace. 
But  Aratus^ .  who  had  already  settled  the  princi- 
pal points  with  Antigonus,  fearing  tfaat  Cleome* 
'  ues^  either  by  his  obliging  manner  of  t/eating,  or 
by  force^  would  gain  all  he  wanted  fxwx  th^  peo^ 
ple^  proposed  J  '^  That  he  should  take  tbrde  h^B» 
^'  dred  hostages  for  the  ^eufity  of hiis  per^^ttv  «^n4 
^^  ent^  Hie  town  akne:  or^  if  he  declinfid  thial 
pro^osaJ^  should  <Mme  to  the  place  of  exercise 
without  the  walls  called  Cyllarabiu©/^  and 
'^  treat  there  at  the  head  of  his  army.*'  Cteo-' 
mcnes  remonstrated  against  the  injustice  of  thes^ 
proceedings.  He  sai<C  ''  They  should  bai^made 
^^  him  li^se  proposals  tA  first;  and  not  ngrw>  when 
^'  he  was;  at  their  gates^  distrust  him^  and  shut 
*'  him  qiblW  He  therefore  wrote  the  Achtsam  ^ 
letter  upon  this  subject^  almost  filled  wilth  c^w^-^ 
pla^ints  of  Aratus ;  and  the*appl]icationfi«f  AiratUf 
to  the  people  were  Uttle  mote  than  invectives 
against  the  king  of  Sparta.  The  coiiseq^ience 
v^afi,thfii  the  latter  quickly  retired,  a&d  »mt  a  be^' 
raid  to  declare  war  aga^inst  the  A^haeaQS.  This  he,r 
raid  (accordini^  to  Aratus)  was  sent,  not  to  Argos^ 

^^JFromCjUarbBi)  ihesoDAf  Stheoelns, 


rr 
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but  to  uiEgium  ^,  io  order  that  the  Achseans  might 
be  entirely  unprepared.  There  were  at  thtstime 
great  commotions  among  the  mfembers  of  the 
Achaean  league^  and  ipany  towns  were  ready  to 
fall  off.  For  the  tommon  people  were  longing 
for  an  eoual  distribution  of  lands,  and  the  extinc- 
tion of  their  debts;  while  the  better  sort  in  gene- 
ral  weiredispleased  at  Aratus^  and  some  of  tbem 
highly  provoked  at  his  having  brought  the  Ma- 
cedonians into  Peloponnesus.  ' 

Encouraged  by  these  misunderstandings,  Cleo- 
menes  entered  Achaia;  where  he  first  took  Pellene 
by  surprise,  and  dislodged  the  Achaean  garrison. 
Afterward,  he  made  himself  master  of  Pheneum 
and  Penteleum.  As  the  Achaerans  were  appre- 
hensive of  a  revolt  at  Corinth  and  Sicyon,  they 
sent  a  body  of  cavalry  and  some  mereenariesr  from 
Argos,  to  guard  against  any  measures  tending  that 
way,  and  went  themselves  to  celebrate  the  Ne- 
mean  games  at  Argos«  Upon  thi».  Gleomeiies 
hoping  (what  really  proved  the  case)  that  if  he 
could  come  suddenly  upon  the  city,  while  it  was 
filled,  with  multitudes  assembled  to  partake  of  the 
diversions>  he  shouM  throw  all  into  the  utmost 
confttsiOD,  marched  up^  io  the  walls  by  night,  and 
seized  the  quarter  called  Aspis,  wbicn  lay  above 
Jhe  theatre,  notwithstanding  it>  difficulty  of  ac- 
cess. This  struck  them  all  with  such  terror, 
that  no  one*  thought  of  making  any  resistance ; 
they  agreed  to  receive  agarrisoji,  and  gave  twenty 
of  the  citizens  hostages  for  their  acting  as  allies 
to  Sparta,  a^nd  foUowing  the  standard  of  C^o<^ 
menes  as  their  general. 

'  ^  This  was  a  maritime  lownr  of  Aehsba  on  the  Corinthiao  Bay^ 
and  of  course  at  a  great  distance  from  Acgos.  Thje  intention  of 
Cleomenes  was  to  take  Argois  bj  sorpr ise,  before  th^  kihabi-^ 
taats  could  recei? e  intelligence  of  the  war. 
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This  'action  added  greatly  to  the  fame  and  au- 
thority of  that  prince.     For  the  ancient  kings  of 
Sparta^  with  alt  their  endeavours^  could  never  fix 
Argosin  their  interest ;  and  Pyrrhus  himself*  one 
of  the  ablest  of  chieftains,  though  he  forced  his 
/  way  into  the  town>  could  not  hold  it;  but  lo^t  his 
Vlife  in  the  attempt,  and  had  a  considerable  part  of 
his  army  cut  in  pieces.     Hence  the  despatch  and 
keenness  of  Cleomenes  were  the  more  admired;  and 
they,  who  before  had  laughed  at  him  for  declar* 
ing,  that  he  would  tread  in  the  steps  of  Solon  and 
Ljcurgmin  the  cancelling  of  debtsfand  in  ane  qual 
division  of  property,  were  now  fully  persuaded^ 
that  he  was  the  sole  cause  of  the  entire  change 
in  the  spirit  and  success  of  the  Spartans.     In  both 
respects  they  were  so  contemptible  before^  and  so 
little  able  to  help  themselves,  that  the  j£toltan8 
made  an  inroad  into  Laconia,  and  carried  off  fifty 
thousand  slaves.    Upon  whieh  occasion,  one  of 
the  old  Spartans  said,  ^'The  enemy  had  donethem 
^^  a  kindness,  by  taking  such  a  heavy  charge  off 
^*  their  hands."    Yet  they  had  no  sooner  returned 
to  therr  primitive  customs  and  discipline,  than  as 
If  Lycurgu^  himself  had^  restored  his  polity,  and 
invigorated'  it'  with  his  presence,  they  "gave  the 
most  <$Jitraordinary  instances  of  valour  and  obe* 
Aiefnce  to  their  magistrates,  in  raising  Sparta  to 
it^s  ftntifeiit  superiority  in  Greece,  and  recovering 
Peloptonesjils. 

Along  with  Argos,  Cleona  and  Pbliusimmedi** 
ately  came  in.^'  Aratus  was  at  that  time  making 
^n  inquisition  at  Corinth  into  the  conduct  of  such, 
as  were  reported  to  be  in  the  Lacedcemonian  in- 
terest*    But  when  the  intelligence  of  their  lata 

*  TowDf  between  Argos  and  Corinth. 
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la^ai  rei^ehed  iiv^,  4f)4  h^  ;fouri4  .Ibnt) /tlift  €ity 
'was  fa}Ung  off  tQ  Cleomen^SiMV^d  «opght.tO^  get 
rid  of  the  Achaeans/^  be^ys^s  |iot*ai;l'it^0 /nl^med. 
In  th^p  cftpfu^ioa  he  could  dei^ise  no,  ;bi|tter  oxpe* 
dieqtf^ ^bi^athat  of  qaUieg  tbeoiti^enf  4Cti«oiiiicilj 
and  lAibefneaD  while  be  stole  awQj^  i^;1^,gai;e* 
A  horse  being  ready  fpF  him  ther^,  ;^')M|ounted 
and  $ed  to  Sicyoa.  Th^  Coriatbiaqt  w^r^  P#  such 
haste  to  pay  their  com  pliments  tq  jQAe^ipenes,  that 
(  «js^  Af atus  informs  us}  they  killed  ^t  si^^iled  %\\ 
their  horses.     H^  a4^f^i  th^t  Qleomf^o^t  highly 
cenfiured  the  people  ipf  Qprinth  for  lAotJ^a^Tipg 
seized  him^  but  6uffeit64  him  to  esfi^p^)  fNeter^ 
theless  Megistoxvoju^^  he  subjoins,  qavie^tO'J^iiB  on 
the  p^  of  that  prinf^ie^  and  offered  t0  ^v^e  him 
large  sums,  if  he  Trp^ld:  deliver  up  tbe,[(it^del   of 
Coriothj  where  he  had  (in  Achpean  .  garrison.     He 
answered,  *'  That  affa|ir^|  did  npti  tbf^l^  depend 
'^  upo^  him,  but  heii^ust  ,beg0verne.difey,€ir£um*r 
^'  stances/'    §o  Aratug  birasflf  write^.^^l  - 

Cleoipep^  in  hig  iparqji  £tOm  Argft*  frdd^d  the 
^ra^'fAuiflpSs  f^pida«ri4ns^:|i|id  l^ermiiUftUnstothe 
nurf^bex  ojf  his  friends  and  allif|9,;'>9tidi^^^  y.en^  to 
Corii^fi^^'.^nd  drew  9«  j.uift  qf  ^muff^^}^iii»  9b^x\% 
tb^  c^itade)',  which  the;  *Acbj«aiift  ^^ili|e4[)  tp  fuct^nr 
^er.   /He  sent,  howev^R,  for  tb«  |rii6«d/$  APd  st^w- 

Srds  of  Aii*^u6,  and^^d^^  th^mt(>t$ik^;Q9^v^.9i 
h  h9H^ftipd  effect  in  that,  .eityfi  ]H«  UJi^wiaa 
sent  again  to  that  general  by  Tri^mftUMS  tbf 
Me$^!WfsM9,  apd  propped;  that  the  ct^M^l  should 
he  garriil^ied  half  v'ith  Achipaiis,  a^iid', half  with 

*  ^  In  the  printed  text  it  H  'ky(<^im  otmoolwir^w  $hU^  aAd 
iht  Latin  ftJUd  Freneb  trahsUtwd  iiafe  ri)lloW^  U,  renderiog  k 
^0.i$ii8.  .«^rite»\^,aif^  the  Aob«i«D9  vJDiahAsteo&tog&omat'  b«t 
two  MSS.  give  us  CttXo^miy,  which  is  to  be  referred  to  rioXiv  pre- 
ceding, and  with  the  former  English  tr^Dslator  we  choose  |o 
follow  that  reading.  -  "^'^ 
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Lacedasmonian^ ;  offeriog  at  the  same  tiiB&y  iq 
^pqble  the  pension  which  he  then  received  freoi 
Ptolemy  [Euergetes]  king  of  Egypt.  But  Aratiw, 
instead  of  accepting  these  conditions^  bayinff'seni 
his  son  and  other  hostages  to  Antigomis^  anaperr 
suaded  the  Acbasans  to  give  orders  that  the  €itad^l 
of  Corinth  should  be  put  into  the  hi^nds  of  that 
prince^  Cleomenes  immediately  ravaged  the  terri^ 
tories  of  Sicyon^.and  in  pursuance  of  4  decree  9f 
the  Corinthian^  seized  on  the  whole  estate  of  A^f^^ 
ti4$.     After  Antigonus  had  passed  Geranii^  '^^  w4t]^ 
a  large  army^  Cleomenes  thought  it  more  advise-i . 
^ble  to  fortify  the  Qnaean  mountains  ^  ihs^  thi9 
Isthmus^  and  by  the  advantage  of  his  po£^  to  t^r^ 
out  the    Macedopian«^     rather    than    h^l^.^r^  -f^ 
pitchea  batt)e  with  the  highly  disciplined  pJ^A't 
lanx.     Py  this  plan  of  oper^tjipus  An^igpi^us  i^i^f 
greatly  pfsrplexed.     For  be  had  ^either  J^^id  i&  4^ 
su^cienjt  quantity  of  prpyisipnPf  1>Qt  eeuld  h4 
easily  force  the  pass^  where  Cleomenes  had  stan 
tiooed  himself.     He  attempted  one  nighty  indeed^ 
to  get  into  Peloponnesus  by  the  port  of  Lechseum,^ 
but  be  was  repulsed  with  loss. 
^   Cleomenes  was  highly  encourage^  by  this  sufh 
ce^s^   and   his  troops  went  to  their  ^y^Pil^g's  re-r 
fr^shment  with   pleasure/      Aptigen^^^    on    tbfi 
other  hand^  was  extremely  4}ispii*it^  ;>^<Hr  \^e  ^aw 
hii^self  in  so  troublesome  f^  situat^pp^  th^.it  WM 
scarcely  possible  to  find   any  respuffi^s^  ^.¥(^^p^ 

'  *^  AiTOOuntw  bj^tw^en  M^g^raand  Corinth*  .         . 

'  ^This  ran^e  of  mountaips  extends  from  the  $cironian  r6ckS| 
on  the  road  to  Attica,  as  far  as  mount  Cithaeron  (fStrab.  Tiii*) 
TJne^  Vitte  c^led  c^  owia,  .<  the  ^lountains  of  asses^'  (L.)  a  naoa^ 
df»nyad  {9^  t}^  leai^eed  |^r79At9  ^bliorately.pffOTeat^  Jahtaduaer^ 
iation  upon  the  story  of  Balaam)  from  one  of  the  objects  of  ido* 
latry  of  the  heathen  world.* 

'^ Ode  of  the  two  harbours  of  Corlnt^. 
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such  as  were  extremely  difficult  of  execution.  At 
last  he  deterinined  to  move  to  the  promoatorjr  of 
Herasum^j  and  thence  to  transport  his  troops  in 
boats  to  Sicyon  ;  but  that  required  much^time^ 
and  very  considerable  preparations.  The  fol- 
lowing evening,  however,  some  of  the  friends  of 
Aratus  arrived  from  Argos  by  sea^  having  been 
despatched  to  acquaint  him  that  the  Argives  were 
revolting  from  Cleomenes^  and  purposed  to  invite 
him  to  that  city.  Of  this  defection,  Aristotle  was 
the  author,  and  he  had  found  no  great  difficulty 
in  persuading  the  people  into  it,  because  Cleo* 
menes  had  not  cancelled  their  debts,  as  he  had 
given  them  reason  to  expect.  Upon  this  Aratus 
with  fifteen  hundred  men,  whom  ne  had  received 
from  Antigonus,  sailed  to  Epidaurus.  But  Aris* 
totle,not  waiting  for  him,assembled  the  townsmen^ 
and  with  the  assistance  of  Timoxenus  and  a 
party  of  Achaoans  from  Sicyon  attacked  the 
citadel. 

Cleomenes,  receiving  intelligence  of  this  about 
the  second  watch  of  the  night,  sent  for  Megisto- 
noiis,  and  in  an  angry  tone  ordered  him  to  the  re* 
lief  of  Argos.  For  he  it  was,  who  had  princi- 
pally guaranteed  the  obedience  of  the  Argives^ 
and  had  thus  prevented  the  expulsion  of  such  as 
were  suspected.  Having  dispatched  Megisto- 
nofis  upon  this  business^  the  Spartan  prince 
watched  the  motions  of  Antigonus,  and  endea* 
▼oured  to  dispel  the  fears  of  the  Corinthians ; 
assuring  them,  it.  v^as  no  siprious  affair  that  had 
happened  at  Argos,  but  only  an  inconsiderable 
tumult.  Megistonoiis  got  into  A.rgos,  and  was 
slain  in  a  skirmish  there ;  the  garrison  were  bard 

^  Consecrated  to  Juno,  on  which  stood  a  temple  of  that  god* 
dess^  See  Li? •  xzzii.  SS**  ^        ^ 
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pressed^  and  messenger  after  messenger  sent  to 
Gleomeneg.  Upon  this  he  was  afraid  that  the 
enemy,  after  they  had  made  themselves  masters  of 
Argos,  would  hlock  up  the  passages  against  him, 
and  then  go  and  ravage  Laconia  at  their  plea- 
sure, aiid  besiege  Sparta  itself,  which  was  left 
without  defence.  He  therefore  decamped  from 
Cqrinth,  the  consequence  of  v<^hich  was  the  loss  of 
the  town ;  for  Antigonus  immediately  entered  it, 
and  placed  a  garrison  there.  In  the  mean  time 
Cleomenes,  having  collected  his  forces  which  had 
been  scattered  in  their  march,  attempted  to  scale 
the  walls  of  Argos ;  but  failing  in  that  enterprise, 
he  broke  open  the  vaults  under  the  quarter  cal- 
led Aspis,  gained  an  entrance  that  way,  and  join- 
ed his  garrison,  which  still  held  out  against  the 
Achaeans.  After  this,  he  took  some  other  quar- 
ters of  the  city  by  assault;  and,  ordering  the  Cre- 
tan archers  to  ply  their  bows,  cleared  the  streets 
of  the  enemy.  But  when  he  saw  Antigonus  de- 
scending with  his  infantry  from  the  heights  into 
the  plain,  and  his  cavalry  already  pouring  into 
the  city,  he.  thought  it  imposible  to  maintain  his 
post.  He  had  now  no  other  resource  but  to  col- 
lect all  his  men,  and  retire  along  the  walls, 
vfrhich  he  accordingly  did  'without  loss.  'Thus, 
after  having  achieved  the  greatest  exploits  in  a 
short  space  of  time,  ahd  made  himself  master  of 
almost  the  whole  of  Peloponnesus  io  onecampaign^ 
lie  lost  all  in  less  time  than  he  had  gained  it; 
some  cities  immediately  withdrawing  from  his 
allian<^6^  and  others  surrendering  themselves  not 
long*  afterward  to  Antigonus. 

Such  was  the  ill  success  of  this  expedition. 
'And  what  was  no  less  a  misfortune,  is  he  .was 
marching  home,    messengers  from  Lacedaemon 


636  ciif:()M£N£$, 

met  him  in  the  evening  near  Tege^,  and  informed 
binp  of  the  death  of  his  wife  ;  fpr;  whom  his  af-r 
fectfon  was  so  strong,  that  amidst  the.  current  of 
his  happiest  success  he  could  not.  stay  from  h^^  a 
whole  campaign^  but  frequently,  repaired  ^q 
Sparta.  No  wonder  then  that  a  young  pian^  dci^ 
prived  of  so  beautiful  and  virtuous  a  wife,  was 
extremely  affected  with  the  loss.  Xet  his  sorrow 
did  not  debase  the  dignity  of  hisf.  'ptiild*  H<^ 
apoke  in  the  sam^  accent ;  he  preserved  the  3aipe 
dress  Mid  look  ;  he  gs^ve  bis  orders  tp^  his  offipef s^ 
and  provided  for  the  security  of  T/erea*  • 

Next  morning  he  entered  Lacwa^mpn;  aRdi 
after  having  paid  a  proper  tribute  to  grief  9,t  Uomif 
with  his  mother  and  his  children^  he  a.pplie4 
himself  to  the  concerns  of  state,  JPtoleimy^  hifg 
of  Egyptj  agreed  to  fyrnish  him  with  stfccpurfiif; 
but  It  was  on  condition^  that  h(s  if^ot  ^im  hif 
mother  apd  children  as  hostage^»  jthj^  ^ ircumr 
stapce.|ie  knew  not  how  to  cpmiiiuni/pate  tp  hii 
mother ;  and  he  oft^  attempted  to^p^eption  it  to 
lier^  but  he  could  not  pro(;eed,  StiQ  b^an  to  si^s*» 
pept  j^hejre, Was  something,  wbii^h  )iie..w**:*frsti4 
to  qpmi  io  her  ;  a^d  she  asked  hi?  i^riei^ds,  what 
itj|p.ignt.|i?.  .  Ait  la^t].  be  ventured  to  tell  here 
Ujiod!)  which  she  bwr^itdnto  a  fit  of  jl^ughter;,  ^^ 
9airf,  .|f  ,\Va^  this  t|i^  thmg,  wbicfe.  ypu  hp,ye  fp 
^*  Ipng  li^itated  tf^  compnunicate*?  Why  do  uot 
7  ypjf./iiapediately  put  .us  ^n  ])Qpfj^  a  shii)>  J^i 
^  s^n4; tl<is  (;arcai?e  9(;p(iine  wh^re-yqu  tfeink  ift 
*f  .m^y'lje  of  most  me  to  gpapta^  ^^f^f^  *S®  F^W^ 
y  dicr^  jt  jgopd  for  nothing,  wd  ^w^S;  it  ipto  tii^ 
''  grave  ?" 

W]\m  pyery  thipg  ^as  prepare^  fo]r  t)^  voyage^ 
ihe^y.  ^eht  by  hni.  j^o  ^.TTgeBaru?,  Jth^  army  ^ph- 
,4w:tifg  ]thf m  to  th^tpprt.     jprat^jjpa^  bfWW  9;» 


tlxe.  point. .^f  emWkingt  toak  Cleoiqe^ei^.  iiloitf 
into  the  temple  of  Neptune^  wheicj  peeing  ,J[u^ 
lA  vgn^at  .eoiotiob  vftnd  cpncern,  i?liQ..ihrewi  Iw* 
^pipnp  a^ftpt  hi<n  a»d.  said  ;  ''  Kijigpf  ,thp  ]Uc#- 
^^lOOpifLiiiSj  take  <^ra  that  when  w^^,  go  pud  q^ 
ji^Q^i pjerceive  us  we^piBg,  or-  doing  J^tiy  thinig 
Upwprthy  of  Sparta.  *  Xhis  alooQ  ia  in  our 
power;  the  event  is  in  the  h^^dP^iOf  God.V 
After  «h^  had  given  him  this  advie^i^tand  OQiO- 
posed  her  countenance^  she  went  on  board;  wit^ 
her. little  graudson. in  her  arms^  and  prdered  thf 
pilottp  pqt  to  sea^s  sopn^as  possiMe.  -    t 

.  Upoo  her  arrival  .ipEgjpt^  8b^  under^todf 
that  Ptoiewy  had  received  embassado^^  from  hX^ 
tigoaus^  and  seemed  to  listen  to  his  piroppsaU*; 
and  9p  the  other  haad^  .  she  was  ii^fprmed .  th4t 
Cleomeiie»^  though  invited  by  the  Achasanf  to  4 
paeifioationj was  afraid  upon  her  aecount  to  put  ant 
^od  to  Jthe  war,  without  Ptolemy's  consent^:  I« 
this  dilSculty  she  wrote  to  her  spn^  to  id^s«ire  hin 
to  do* what  h^  thought  most  advai^^iigeous  fjkfi^ 
^ou^prable  for  Sp^rt^,  and  not  for  ii^9s^I?fti9l' 
/'j^^aoid^woqum  and  a^bild  to  live  in  (SjO^iatapt  ^^m 
'^  .qfj  j^tolemy/*  Such>>fps  the  ^ehay i^flir,  of  ^'^ 
tesiclea  under  adverse  fortune.  ; .;   1 ;, 

Af^rycntigoiiu,s:h;^48*f^^  Tegea.  j4pd,  .piun- 
4ere0  Orchomenus  and  ]V(t»fitiqea;,CJeqD»eni98,.uq\f 
#hi«t  up  within  the.bQumjIs  of  Lfu^onijE^^  ^nff-fM^f 
eh^s^  fuch  of  the  helqf^  asxoijildp^^y  .five,  Atti^ 
xoki^. far V  their  libe?jtj.,  By  thi&  ej^ft^dieut  h« 
l^^i^ed^tfijEity'talenta  ;  ,^od  having,  ^ipreovar  arra^ 
iUMi.J/P^iiqed  in  the.M^ff^dooiap  manner  twothq^^f 
eand  of  those  helots^  whom  he  designed  to  pp^ 
pose  to  the  Leucaspid^p  of  Antigonu«;i  he  engage^ 
in  agreajt  and  uu^xpectj^  enterprise..  ;  Megalpr 
polis  was  at  that  time  as  large  and  powerful  a 
^ij  at  Sparta;.    It  was  supported^  besides^  by 
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the  Acbfleans  and  Antigohus^  whose  troops  lay  on 
each  side  of  it.      The  Megalopolitans^    indeed, 
had  been  the  foremost  and  most  eager  of  all  the 
Achseans  in  their  application  to  Antigonus.  This 
city,  however,  Cleomenes  resolved  to  surprise; 
for  which  purpose  he  ordered  his  men  to  take  five 
da3's*  provisions,  and  led  them  to  SeIIasia,as  if  he 
meditated  an  inroad  into  the  territories  of  Argos. 
But  he  turned   short,     and    entered    those    of 
Megalopolis;    and,    after  having  refreshed  hi$ 
troops  at  Rhoctium,  marched  by  Helicus^  directly 
toward  that  city.     When  he  was  near  it,  he  sent 
Panteus  forward  with   two  companies  of  Lace- 
dsmonians  to  seize  that  part  of  the  wall^  which 
Was  between  the  two  towers^  and  which  he  un- 
derstood to  be  the  least  guarded ;  and  followed 
himself,  with  the  relt  of  his  army^   at  the  com- 
mon pace.    Panteus  finding  not  only  that  quarter, 
but  a   considerable  portion  of  the  remainder  of 
the  wall  without  defence,  pulled  it  down  in.some 
places,  undermined  it  in  others,  and  put  all  the 
sentinels  to  the  sword.     While  he  was  thus  em- 
ployed, Cleomenes  came  up,  and  entered  the  city 
with  his  forces,  before  the  Megalopolitans  knew 
of  his  approach. 

They  were  no  sooner  apprised  of  the  misfor- 
tune, which  had  befallen  them,  than  the  chief 
part  left  the  city,  taking  along  with  them  their 
money  and  other  most  valuable  effects.  The  rest 
made  a  stand,  and  though  they  could  not  dislodge 
the  enemy,  yet  their  resistance  gave  their  fellow* 
citizens  an  opportunity  of  escaping.  There  re- 
mained not  above  a  thousand  men  in  the  town,  all 
the  others  having  retired  to  Messene  with  their 
wives  and  children,  before  there  was  any  possibi- 

^  Lubinus^'  fcom  a  psi^sfigc  in  Pausaoias,  thinks  it  ought  to  be 
fcad  ^Helisson/there  being  no  luch  place  as  Belicui  in  Arcadiftt 
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Mty  of  pursuing  tliem.'  A  large  part  even  of  those, 
"wno  had  armed  and  fought  in  defence  of  the  city 
got  off,  and  very  few  were  taken  prisoners.  Of 
this  number  were  Lysandridas  and  Thearidas,  two 
persons  of  high  name  and  authority  in  Megalopo- 
lis. As  they  were  such  respectable  meu,  the  sol- 
diers carriea  them  before  Cleomenes.  Lysandri- 
das no  sooner  saw  Cleomenes,  than  he  thus  ad- 
dressed him :  *'  Now,"  said  he  (in  a  loud  voice, 
because  it  was  at  a  distance)  *'  now,  king  of 
Sparta,  you  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  an 
action  much  more  glorious  and  princely  than 
the  late  one,  and  of  acquiring  immortal  ho- 
^'  nour/'  Cleomenes,  guessing  at  his  aim,  replied; 
^*'  You  would  not  have  me  restore  you  the  town  ?" 
^  This  is  the  very  thing,"  said  liysandridas, 
which  I  would  propose.  I  strongly  advise  you, 
not  to  destroy  so  fine  a  city,  but  to  fill  it  with 
firm  friends  and  faithful  allies  by  restoring  the 
Megalopolitans  to  their  country,  and  becoming 
the  saviour  of  so  considerable  a.  people."  Cleo- 
menes paused  a  while,  and  then  answered, 
*'  This  is  hard  to  believe  ;  but,  be  it  as  it  will,  let 
''  glory  with  us  have  always  greater  weight  than 
'^  interest."  In  consequence  of  this  determination 
he  sent  the  two  men  to  Messene,  with  a  herald 
in  his  own  name,  to  offer  the  Megalopolitans 
their  town,  on  condition  that  they  would  renounce 
'  the  Achseans,  and  declare  themselves  hfs  friends 
and  allies.        ^ 

Though  Cleomenes  however  made  so  gracious 
and  humane  a  proposal,  Pbilopoemen  would  not 
Buffer  the  Megalopolitans  to  accept  it,  or  to  quit 
the  Achaean  league'^;  but  assuring  them  that  the 

^  PolybtuS)  in  his  second  book^bestows  just  encomiums  upon 
thiscondoctof  the  Megalopolitans,  and  as  warmly  censures  the 
cruelty  of  Clcoin  enes. 
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king  of  Spartaj  instead  of  inclining  to  restore  tb«tii 
their  cityj  was  only  anxious  to  get  the  ciCiKen9 
likewise  into  his  power,  forced  Thearidas  and 
Lysandridas  tq  leave  Messene.  This  is  that  Phi- 
lopoBnien,  who  was  subsequently  the  leading  man 
among  the  Achaeans^'  and  ( as  we  have  related 
in  his  Life)  ooe  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the 
Greeks. 

Upon  this  Cleomenes,  who  had  hitherto  kept  the 
houses  and  goods  of  the  Megalopolitans  with  ao 
much  care,  that  notthe  least  thing  had  been  emhez^ 
zled^  was  enraged  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  plun>' 
dered  the  whole,  sent  the  statues  and  pictbres  i'O 
Spartaj  and  levelled  the  greatest  and  best  p«rts  of 
the  city  with  the  ground.  He  then  raarebed  home 
again^  being  under  some  apprehensionls  that  An- 
tigonus  and  the  Achseans  would  come  upon  him. 
They  made  no  motion,  however,  toward  it,  for 
they  were  then  holding  a  council  at  jiEgium.  AtsL 
tus  mounted  the  rostrum  upon  that  occasion, 
where  he  wept  a  longtime  with  his  robe  beforehis 
face.  They  were  all  much  surprised,  and  desir- 
ed him  to  speak.  At  last  he  said,  "  Megalopo- 
*'  lis  is  destroyed  by  Cleomenes."  The  Achaeairs 
M^ere  astonished  at  so  heavy  and  sudden  a  blow,and 
the  council  immediately  broke  up.  Antigonas 
made  strenuous  efforts  to  go  to  the  relief  of  the 
place  ;  but  as  his  troops  assembled  slowly  from 
their  winter-quarters,  he  ordered  th^n  to  remain 
where  they  were,  and  marched  to  Argos  with 
a  considerable  body  of  forces  which  he  had  with 
him. 

This  made  the  second  enterprise  of  Cleomenct 
appear  rash  and  desperate ;  ^biit  Polybius,  on  the 
contrary,  informs  us,  that  it  was  conducted  with 
the  utmost  foresight*     For  knowing  ( as  he  tells 
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us)  that  the  Macedonians  were  dispersed  in  win- 
ter-quarters, and  that  Antigonus  lay  in  Argos 
with  only  his  friends  and  a  few  mercenaries  about 
him,  he  entered  the  tefritories  of  that  city  ;  under 
the  persuasion,  that  either  the  shame  of  suffering 
such  an  inroad  would  provoke  Anti^onus  to  bat- 
tle and  expose  him  to  a  defeat,  or  that  if  he  de^ 
elined  the  combat,  it  would  bring  him  into  dis-^ 
repute  with  the  Argives.  The  event  justified, his 
expectation.  When  the  people  of  Argos  saw 
their  country  laid  waste,  and  every  thmg  that 
was  valuable  destroyed  or  carried  off,  they  ran 
in  great  displeasure  to  the  king*8  gates,  and  be- 
sieged them  with  clamour,  bidding  him  either  go 
out  and  fight,  or  else  give  place  to  his  superi- 
ors. Antigonus  however,  like  '  a  wise  and  able 
general,  thought  the  censuresof  strangers  no -dis- 
grace, in  cotiipai;ison  with  his  quitting  a  place 
ojf  security  and  rashly  hazarding  a  battle,  and 
therefore  he  persisted  in  his  first  resolution,  tle- 
omenes,in  the  mean  time,  marched  up  to  the  very 
walls,  insulted  his  enemies,  and  before  he  retired 
spread  desolation  at  his  pleasure. 

Soon  after  his  return,  he  v^as  informed  that 
Antigonus  was  come  to  Tegea,  with  a  design  to 
enter  Laconia  on  that  side.  Upon  this  emergency 
he  put  his  troops  under  march  another  way,  and 
appeared  again  before  Argos  by  break  of  day, 
ravaging  all  the  adjacent  fields.  He  did  not  now 
^  cut  down  the  corn  with  tithes  and  sickles,  as 
|)eople  usually  do,  but  beat  it  down  with  wood- 
en instruments  in  the  fotm  of  cimitar^,  as  if  this 
destruction  was  only  an  amusement  to  his  soldiers 
in  their  march.  Yet  when  they  would  have  set 
fire 'to  Cyllarabis,  the  school  of  exercise,  he  pre- 
vented it ;  refiectiog,  that  the  ruin  of  Megalopo- 
lis had  been  dictated  r^iJket  by  pa*ssion  than  by 
reason. 
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Antigonus  immediately  returned  to  Argon, 
having  taken  care  to  place  guards  in  all  the  pas-* 
ses  of  the  mountains.  But  Cleomenes^  as  if  he 
held  him  and  his  operations  in  the  utmost  con- 
tempt^ sent  heralds  to  demand  the  keys  of  Juno's 
temple^  that  he  might  sacrifice  to  the  goddess* 
After  he  had  indulged  himself  in  this  insult  on 
his  enemy^  and  offered  his  sacrifice  under  the 
trails  of  the  temple  which  was  fast  shut  up^  he 
.led  his  troops  off  to  Phlius.  In  his  march  thence 
he  dislodged  the  garrison  of  Ologuntus^  and  then 
proceeded  by  Orchomenus;  by  which  means  he 
not  only  inspired  his  subjects  with  fresh  courage^ 
but  made  himself  considered  by  the  enemy  as  an 
admirable  general^  and  a  man  capable  of  the  most 
arduous  undertakings.  For  with  the  strength  of 
a  single  city  to  oppose  the  whole  power  of  th^ 
Macedonians  and  Peloponnesians^  and  all  the 
treasures  of  the  king^  and  not  only  to  keep  Laco- 
nia  untouched^  but  to  carry  devastation  into  the 
enemy's  country^  'were  indications  of  no  common 
genius  and  spirit. 

He,  who  first  termed  money  '  the  sinews  of  busi- 
ness', seems  principally  to  have  had  respect  to 
that  of  war.  And  Demades^when  the  Athenians 
called  upon  him  to  equip  their  navy  and  get  it 
out,  though  their  treasury  was  very  low,  told 
them,  ''  They  nuist  think  of  baking  bread,  before 
"  they  thought  of  an  embarkation.''  It  is  also 
said  tnat  the  old  Archidamus,  at  the  beginning 
oftbe  Peloponnesian  war,  when  the  allies  desired 
that  the  quota  of  each  might  be  settled,  re  jTlied 
'^  war  cannot  be  kept  at  a  set  diet."^^  And  in 
this  case  we  may  justly  observe  that,   as  wrest- 

^This  saying  is  below,  in  Demosthenes' Life^  aSsi^Qed  to  tht 
orator  Crobjlus,  npon  a  different  occasion.* 


len  st^engtkeiied  by  Icmg  exercisdi  at  kst  fife  mit 
those>  Mrbd  have  eqital  skill  iahd  agiiity^  but  not 
equal  exetchet  to  Anfigbnus^  coming  td  tlW  waf 
witb  vart  fundsr^  in  j^rocess  oflirtii  exhatrtted  and 
overcame  Glei^nenis,  who  could  bilt  Very  slenderly 
pay  his  tjnercenafies;,  and  giV6  bii  SpartaM  bread* 
In  all  otber  respects  the  times  fdvoiifetf  G1eb~ 
menes,  Antigoiiusf  being  called  home  by  tb«  bad 

£osiure  of  his  affairis.  For>  in  hif^  abis^hcA,  <ne 
arbarians  had  invaded  and  ravaged  the  \rhole  of 
MMedbd.  Th^  Illyrians  in  particulate  d*sfcetid- 
ing  i^ith  an  immeMe  ai^my  frdiii  the  Rorth  faf^ass^ 
ed  the  Matedodiiitas  so  ofiucfa^  tbut  tfiiey  'vcre 
compelled  to  send  for  Antigonus.  Had*  t^le  letters 
been  brought  a  little  before  th«  battlfe,  th^  gene- 
ral vrould  have  immediately  departed,  and  biddcixt 
the  AelMeans.  a  long  fdrewel.  Biit  fortune,  y^h& 
loves  to  make  th6  gr^^itest  affairs  turn  u^on  f^m6 
tHintlte  cireumstancd^  ptoV^  otv  thi^  otcasion  of 
'wh^i  consequence  a  moment  of  time  may  be.^ 
As  sooiY  as  th^  battle  6f  Sella^ta^*  vtai  fought^ 
aiid  Cleoment^ft  had  lo^t  bk  ^f  niy  iCnd  Hi^  erty^ 
iBessengers  arrived  to  call  Anftigonus  home* 
TbiB  w^s  a  «deep  lig^rav&tion  of  the  Spki^an 
Idag^s  misfbrtiines.  Had  he hddoff;  ahd  avoided* 
aa  action  only  a  day  or  ivto  longer,  h*  would 
have  be«n  undet  no  nec^i^sity  of  %htitlg ;  aiid> 

^  PIotsiTch  hod  this  refieetion  from  Poljbiui. 

^^  Poh^biiif^  ia  his  second  book^  has  giren  a  ptrticular  to- 
tount  of  this  battle.  Antigonus  had  twentT-eijght  thotisand 
foot,  arid  t\V^e!i''<  hundred  horse.  The  army  of  Cleomenes  con- 
ftlifed  dbly  of  twenty  thousand;  but  it  was  adrahtag^ously 
poitedk  Hewas'encamped  on  twd  mountains,-  wbieh  were  atl* 
most  inaccessible,  and  separated  onljr  by  a  narrow  defile. 
These  he  jsad  fortified  with  strong  ramparts,  and  a  deep  fosse  ; 
so  that  Antigonus,  after'  recennoitring  his  situation,  did  not 
thibk  proper  to  attack  him,  Wt  encamped  at  a  sniali  distance 
on  the  plain.  Al  leiigth^  thrdiigh  wtet  of  uM^ney  and  proTi* 
•iooiv  Cleomenes  was  foreed  to  come  to  aotion,  and  was  beaten  • 
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after  the  Macedonians  >vere  got^e,  he  might  have 
made  peace  with  the  Achasans  upon  what  condi- 
tioDS  h^  pleased.  But  such^  as  we  said^  was  bis 
want  of  mpnc^,  that  he  had  no  resource  hut  the 
.sword  ;  and  therefore,  as  Polybius  infornfts  us, 
with  twenty  thousand  men  he  was  constrained  to 
challenge  thirty  thousand. 

Through  the  whole  course  of  the  action,he  show- 
ed  himself  an  excellent  general;  his  Spartans  beha- 
ved with  the  utmost  spirit,  and  his  mercenaries 
fought  not  ill;  his  defeat  was  owing  to  the  supe- 
rior advantage,  which  the  Macedonians  bad  in 
their  armour,  and  to  the  weight  and  impetuosity 
of  their  phalanx. 

Phylarchus  indeed  assures  us,  it  was  the  trea- 
chery of  one  of  his  officers,  that  ruined   the  af- 
fairs of  Cleomenes,     Antigonus  had   ordered  the 
Illyrians  and  Acarnanians  secretly  to  take  a  cir- 
cuit, and  surround  that  wing  which  was    com- 
manded by  Euclidas  the  brother  of  Cleomenes^ 
while  he  was    marshalling  the  rest  of  bis  army, 
Cleomenes,   yiewing  fcom  ^an  eminence  his  ad- 
versary's arrangement,  could  not  perceive  where 
the  Illyrians  and   Arcananians   were  posted,  and 
began   to   fear   that  they  were  designed  for  somie 
such  manoeuvre.     He  therefore  called  Damoteles, 
whose  business  it.  was  to  guard  against  any  sur- 
prise, and  ordered  him  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy's 
rear  with  particular  care,  and  form  the  best  con- 
jecture he  could  of  the  intended  movements.  ^  Da- 
moteles, who  is  said  to   have  been  bribed  by  An- 
tigonus, assured  him  that    '^he  had  nothing  to 
*'  fear/rqni  that  quarter,  for    all  was  safe  in  the 
*'  rear  ;    neither  was  there  any  thing  more  to  he 
^*  done,  but  to  resist  the  attack  upon  his  front/' 
^  Cleomenes,  satisfied  with  this  report,  encounterr 
ed    Antigonus.     The   Spartans  charged  with  so 
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biuch  vigoiir/that  they  drove  back  the  Maceflo- ' 
nian  phalanx^  and  eagerly  pursued  their  advan- 
tage for  about  five  furlongs.  The  king  then, 
seeing  Euclidas  in  the  other  wing  quite  surround- 
ed, stopped  and  exclaimed;  ''Thou  art  lost,  my 
'^  dear  brother,  thoii  art  lost,  in  spite  of  all  thy 
"valour!  But  glorious  is  thy  example  to  our . 
^'  Spartan  youth,  and  the  songs  of  oiir  matrons 
•'  shall  for  evei^  record  thee^  ! " 

Eiiciidas  and  the  wing  he  commanded  being 
thii^  ctit  off,  the  victors  fell  upon  Cleomene^,  who 
seeing  his  men  in  disorder,  and  unable  to  maintain 
the  fighty  provided  as  well  as  he  could  fothisowa 
safety.  It  is  said,  that  great  numbers  of  the  mer- 
cenaries were  killed ;  and  that,  of  six  thousand 
Lacedsemonians^  not  more  than  two  hundred  were  * 
saved. 

When  he  reached  Sparta,  he  advised  the  citi- 
seens  to  receire  Antigonus«  ^'  For  my  part,*'  said 
he,  ''  lam  willing  either  to  live  or  to  die,  as 
^'  the  one  or  the  other  may  be  most  f<)r  thfe  interest 
''  of  my  country/*  Seeing  the  women  run  to 
meet  the  few  brave  men>  who  had  escaped  with 
him,  help  to  take  off  their  armour>  and  present 
them  with  wine,  he  retired  into  his  own  hous^*. 
After  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  had  takeu  into 
keeping  a  young  woman,  who  Avas  a  free-bora 
ilative  of  Megalopolis.  She  approached  him,  ac«- 
l^ording  to  custom,  with  a  tender  of  her  services 
on  his  return  from  the  field*.  Bi!it,  though  both  , 
thirsty  and. weary,  he  would  neither  drink  nor  sit 
down;  he  only  plated  his  hand  against  a  pillar,  and 
his  head  upon  his  elbow  armed  as  he  was;  and 

^  He  acted  like  abrare  soldier,  (as  it  appears  from  Poijbitis). 
but  not  like  a  skiful  officer.  Instead  of  pouring  down  opoa 
the  eoetny  from  the  heights,  and  retiring  as  he  found  it  conve. 
nieut,  he  stood  stilly  and  suffered  the  Maccdoiuatis  to  intercept 
hisrctreiti 
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hiiviug  rested  a  &w  momeats,  while  he  coosidered 
what  course  to  take,he  repaired  to  Gytliium^  with 
hj8  frieads.  There  they  embarked  on  board  ves-^ 
sell  provided  for  that  purpoise^  and  immediately 
put  to  sea. 

Upon  the  afrival  of  AntigonujS^  Sparta  sur*^ 
rendered.  His  behaviour  to  the  inhabitants  was 
nild  and  humane,  and  not  unsuitable  to  the  dig** 
nity  of  their  republic.  For  he  offered  theai  bo 
kind  of  insult,  but  restored  io  them  their  laws 
and  polity ;  and^  after  having:  sacrificed  to  the 
gods>  retired  the  third  day.  He  had  learned^  in^ 
deed^  that  Macedon  was  involved  in  a  dangerout 
war^  and  that  the  barl^rians  were  ravaging  the 
country.  Besides^  he  was  in  a  deep  conaump^ 
tion^  and  had  a  coJltiI^ual  defluidoa  upon  tb& 
lungs.  He  bore  up  however  under  his  affliction^ 
and  wrestldd  with  domestic  warfi>  until  a  bxilliaDt 
and  blpody  victory  over  the  barbarians  enabled 
him  to.  die  more  gloriously.  Phylarchus.  infbrms. 
us  ( and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  )  that  he  bjurst 
a  vessel  in  his  lungs,  vyith  shouting  in  the  battle: 
lliou^h  it.  was  current.  in..the  schools,  that  in  e3> 
pressing  his  joy  after  Ihfi  victory^  and  crying  aut> 
,"  O  glorious  day  !''  he  brought  up  a  great  quan*- 
tity  of  blood,  and  fell  into  a  tewr,  of  which  he 
died.     Thus  much  concerning  Antigonus. 

From  the  isle  of  Cy thera,  where  Cleomenes  first 
touched ,  he  sailed  to  another  island  called  iHgi* 
alia.  There,  he  had  formed  a  design  to  pass  over 
to  Cyrene ;  when  one  of  his  friends  named  Thery- 
cioQ,  a  maa  of  high  and  intrepid  spirit  apon  all 
occasion^  and  one  who  always  indulged  himself 
in  a  lofty  and  haughty  turn  of  expression,  came 
privately    to   him,    aod   thua  addr^issbed    him : 

^  A  small  city  near  the  moatb  of  tbt  Enrotss.  which  served 
as  Om  port  of  Sparto,* 
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''  Wfc  harelost,  toy  prince^the  most  noble  of  deaths^ 
*^  which  we  might  hare  found  in  the  battle  ; 
though  the  world  had  heard  us  boasts  that  An- 
tigonus  should  never  conquer  the  king  of  Spar- 
''  ta,  till  he  had  slain  him.  Yet  there  is  a  second 
^'  oppdrtunity,  still  oiFered  us  by  glory  and  virtue. 
^'  Whither  theft  are  we  so  absurdly  sailing;  flying 
^'  a  death  that  iiB  near^  and  seeking  one  that  is  re- 
'*  mote  ?  If  it  ii  hot  dishonourable  for  the  descen- 
^^  dents  of  Hercules  to  serve  the  successors  of 
'*  Philip  aftd  Alexander,  why  do  we  not  save  dur- 
''  selves  a  long  voyage  by  making  our  submission 
''  t6  Antigonus,  who  in  all  probability  as  much 
^^  excels  Ptoleniy,  as  the  Macedonians  do  tlie 
'*  Egyptians  ?  But  if  We  do  not  choosq  its  be  go- 
**  verned  by  a  tnan,  ^ho  beat  us  in  the  fiel^,  why 
*^  do  we  take  one  who  never  conquered  us,  for  our 
master?  Is  it  that  we  may  exhibit  oar  inferi* 
ority  to  fvvo,  instead  of  one,  by  flying  before 
^'  Antigonus,  and  then  going  to  flatter  Ptolemy  ? 
Shall  we  say,  that  you  go  into  Egypt  for  your 
mother's  sake  ?  It  will  be  a  glorious  and  happy 
thing  truly  for  her,  to  show  Ptolemy *s  wives  het 
son  from  a  kingdegi'aded  into  a  captive  and  ati 
exile.  No  !  while  we  are  yet  masters  of  our 
swords,  and  are  still  in  sight  of  Laconia,  let  us 
^'  deliver  ourselves  from  this  miserable  fortune^ 
and  make  our  excuse  for  our  past  behaviout  to 
those  brave  men,  who  fell  for  Sparta  at  Sel- 
lasia.  Ot  shall  we  rather  sit  dowri  in  Egypt, 
and  inquire  whom  Antigonus  has  lefl  sattap  of 
"'  Lacedaemon?'* 

To  this  speech  of  Therycion,  Cleomfeiiesf  ie* 
j^lied  :  ''  Dost  thou  think  then,  wretch  that  thou 
art,  dost  thou  think  by  rutlning  into  tho  arttis 
of  death,  a  thing  of  all  others  the  easiest  to 
be  found,  to  display  thy  eourage  and  forti- 
^^  tude  ?  And  dost  thou  not  coasider^  that  this 
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'*  flight  is  atill  more  dastardly  than  the  .  former  f 
^'  Better  men  than  we  have  given  way  to  their 
''  enemies,  being  either  overset  by  fortune,  or 
^'  oppressed  by  numbers.  But  hq  who  faints 
^'  either  through  fear  of  labour  and  pain,  or  of 
^'  the  opinions  and  tongues  of  men,  falls  a  victim 
*'  to  his  own  cowardice.  A  voluntary  death 
'^  ought  to  he  an  action,  not  a  retreat  from  ac- 
^'  tion.  For  it  is  an  ungenerous  thing,  either  to 
live  or  to  die  to  ourselves.  All  that  thy  ex- 
pedient could  possibly  effect,  would  be  only  to 
extricate  us  from  our  present  misfortunes,  with- 
^^  out  answering  any  purpose  either  of  honour 
or  utility.  But  I  think  that  neither  thou,  nor 
I,  ought  to  desert  all  hopes  for  our  country. 
If  those  hopes  should  desert  usi,  death,  when 
''  we  seek  for  him,  will  not  be  hard  to  find.*' 
Therycion  made  no  reply ;  but  on  the  first  op- 
portunity of  quitting  Cleomenes,  he  wei^t  down 
to  the  shore,  and  stabbed  himself. 

Cleomenes  left  iEgialia,  and  sailed  to  Africa^ 
where  he  was  received  by  the  king's  officers,  and 
conducted  to  Alexandria.  When  he  was  first 
introduced  to  Ptoleniy,^  that  prince  behaved  to 
him  vi^ith  sufficient  kindness  and  humanity;  but 
when  upon  farther  trial  of  him,  he  discovered 
bis  strength  of  understanding,  and  that  his  la- 
conic ^nd  simple  way  of  conversing  was  mixed 
with  a  vein  of  wit  find  pleasantry;  when  he  saw- 
that  he  did  not  in  any  ini^t^nc^  wf^atever  dishon- 
our his  royal  birtb^  ^r  crpuch  to  fortune,  he 
began  to  take  more  pleasure  in  hi$  discoiirs[e,tbaa 
in  the  mean  sacrifices  of  cQinplaisance  and  flat*- 
tery.  He  deeply  repented  likewise,  and  blushed 
at  the  thought  of  having  neglected  such  a  man^ 
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%nd  given  him  up  to  Ahtigonus,  who  by  conquer- 
ing him  had  acquired  so  much  power  and  glory. 
He  therefore  now  encouraged  him  with  every 
fmark  of  attention  and  respectj  and  promised  to 
^end  him  back  to  Greece  with  a  fleet  and  a  supply 
of  meney,  to  re-establish  him  in  his  kingdom. 
His  present  appointments  amounted  to  four  and 
iwenty  talents  by  the  year.  Out  of  this,  he  main- 
tained himself  and  his  friends  in  a  sober  and  fru- 
gal manner,  and  employed  the  rest  in  offices  of 
humanity  to  such  Greeks,  as  had  left  their  coun- 
:try  and  retired  into  Egypt. 

But  old  Ptoleriiy  died,  before  he  could  carry 
his  intentions  in  favour  of  Cleomenes  into  execu- 
tion ;  and  the  court  soon  becoming  a  scene  of 
debauchery  and  drunkenness,  where  women  bore 
the  chief  sway,  the  business  of  Cleomenes  was 
neglected.  For  theking^^was  so  much  corrupted 
with  wine  and  women,  that  in  his  more  sober  and 
«erious  hours  he  would  attend  to  nothing  but  the 
celebration  of  mysteries,  and  the  beating  of  a  drum 
round  the  palace  ;  while  the  great  affairs  of  state 
.^^ere  left  to  his  mistress  Agathoclea^  and  her  mo- 
ther, and  Oenanthes  the  infamous  minister  of  his 
pleasures.  It  appears,  however,  that  at  first  some 
use  was  made  of  Cleomenes.  For  Ptolemy  being 
afraid  of  his  brother  Magas,  who  through  his 
mother's  interest  was  in  high  favour  with  the 
army,  admitted  Cleomenes  to  a  consultation  in  his 
xjabinet ;  the  subject  of  which  was,  whether  or 
not  he  should  destroy  his  brother.  All  the  rest 
voted  for  it,  but  Cleomenes  strongly  opposed  it. 
He  said,  ''  The  king,  if  it  were  possible,  ought 
^^  to  have  more  brothers,  for  the  greater  security 
^^  of  the  crown,  and  the  better  management  of  af- 
^^  fairs."     And  when  Sosibius,  the  king's  princi-* 

3^  Ptolemy  FhUopator. 
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pal  favourite^  replied ;  '^  That  the  mereenarUt 
*^  could  not  be  trusted  ao  long  u  Magas  wa^  aUve>'' 
Cleom^aes  desired  them  to  give  ihemf  elves  no  coa- 
eern  on  that  bead :  '^  For/'  aaid  he,.  Above  three 
*^  thousand  of  the  mercenaries  are  Peloponoesiansj 
^'  who  upon  a  nod  from  me  will  be  iceady  with 
^'  their  arips.^*'  Hence  Ptolemy  for  the  present 
considered  Cleomenes  not  only  as  a  steady  friend, 
but  a  man  of  power ;  but  his  weakness  afterward, 
as  is  common  with  people  of  little  unde^slanding, 
increasing  his  timidity,  he  began  to  place  his  se^ 
curity  in  jealousy  and  suspicion.  His  ministers 
were  of  the  sapie  stamp^  and  they  regarded  Cleo< 
menes^  on  account  of  his  interest  with  the  mer-* 
cenaries,  as  an  object  of  apprehension;  insomuch 
that  many  were  heard  to  say^  '^  He  was  a  lioa 
''  among  a  flock  of  sheep/'  Such  indeed  he 
seemed  to  be  at  that  court,  where  with  a  silent 
severity  of  aspect  be  observed  all  that  passed* 
Amidst  these  circumatances^  he  made  no  more 
-  applications  for  ships  or  troops.  But  having 
ieamtthat  Antigonus  was  dead,  that  the  Acbasans 
vprere  engs^ged  in  war  with  the  iSt^lians,  and  that 
affairs  called  strongly  for  his  presence  in  the  trou* 
bles  and  distractions  which  then  reigned  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus, he  desired  o^ly  a  conveyanae  thither  far 
nim^elf  and  his  friei^ds.  No  pne^  however,  listened 
to  his  application.  The  king,  who  spent  his  time 
in  all  kifiids  of  bacchanalian  revels  with  women, 
cpuld  not  possibly  hear  him*  So^ibius^  the  prime 
ininister,  thoiight  Cleonoienes  must  prove  a  formi- 
dable and  d^^.g^i^ous  man^  if  he  were  kept  in 
^gypt  .^ga^i^^t  hi^  will ;  and  that  yet  it  was  not 

^  Polybius  {^ives  ^  ^Jfler^Qt  aoddftrlj^eir  picture  qfCkoroeoes' 
conduct  upon  this  occasion,  and  rej^reae^ts  ki^as  making  this 
ipeecb  only  to  confirm  Ptolemy  and  Sosibius  in  their  projec;t 
of  murtheriog  Magas.^ 
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tafe  to  diamisfi  liim^  becitu^e  of  his  bold  and  evk^ 
terpming  spirit^  and  because  be  bad  been  an  eje-^ 
wiloess  <^  the  disiteinpered  9taie  of  tbe  kingiloin. 
For  U  wa«  not  in  the  power  of  money  to  mollifjr 
him.  As  the  Ok  Api9^^  though  reyeUing  to  all 
appearance  in  every  imaginable  delight^  yet  longs 
after  the  liberty  which  natare  gave  hifn>  desires 
to  bound  over  the  fields  and  pastures  at  his  plea- 
5itre^  and  discovers  a  manifest  uaeasiiiess  under 
the  hands  of  the  priest  who  feeds  him>  so  Cleo- 
liicnes  could  not  be  satisfied  with  a  soft  mA  effe^ 
IBiaate  life;  but>  like  Achilles^ 

Cxjnsuming  cares  lay  Iica?y  on  his  mind  : 

lu  his  black  thoughts  revenge  and  slanghter  ro1]| 

And  seeaea  of  blood  rise^readfui  in  hinfiOiil.  Poi*£,^ 

While  his  affairs  wet e  in  this  posture,  Nicago- 
ras  the  Messenian,  a  man  wIh)  u&der  the  pretence 
pf  friendship  concealed  the  most  rancorous  hatred^ 
of  Cleomeaefi^  ean^e  to  Alexandria.  He  had  former-*- 
ly^  it  seeiDs>  sold  him  a  fine  piece  of  ground;  and 
4;heking  either  through  want  of  money^  or  his  con^ 
tinual  engageitient  in  war>  had  neglected  to  pay 

f  Which  had  a  temple  at  Memphis^  and  was  one  of  tfaa  ckitf 
^bi^^s  of  £grpliao  stipsratiiiaa.* 

^«Bo«i,  IKi.  491.* 

Qf  this  hatred  Poljbius  assigns  the  cause.  Nicagoras  had 
been  the  friend  of  the  murthered  Archidamus,  had  n  ego  crated  his 
Fetnri]  to  Sparta,  and  had  aecompaoied  hkm  thither.  Hissafotie* 
qaent  rancour  against  Cleomenes  seems  te  pvore,  but  taa  weli, 
the  ^articipaUoQ  of  tbat  prince  in  themurther.  See  not.(4.)p*6Q3. 
This,  as  prejudicial  to  the  character  of  his  hero,  Plutarch  appears 
here  to  have  suppressed  ;  and  yet,  in  the  subjoined  parallel,  hie 
admits,  the  probability  of  ht9  ^uilt.  'it  -must  be  owaed  however 
that  he  is  too  partial  to  Cleomeees^  probably  in  consequence  of 
ha^ii}^  fallowed  Phylarebus  (thoug4by  his  own  confession,  oc- 
CiisionaUy  a  fabulous  writer.  Sve  the  Life  of  Themtstocles,  vol. 
I.^  p.  393.)'in  preference  to  Pory  bius,  whom  he  perhaps  suspected^ 
t^an  undue  bias  in  fa?our  of  jj^atusaod  the  Aeit«iM*s.^ 
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him  for  it.  Cleomenes^  who  happened  to  b« 
"Walking  upon  the  quaj>  saw  this  Nicagoras  just 
landing  from  a  merchant-^ship^  and  saluting,  him 
with  great  kindness,  inquired^  ^^  What  business 
''  had  brought  htm  to  Egjpt?'"  Nicagpras  returned 
the  compliment  with  an  equal  appearance  of 
friendship,  and  answered,  '^^  I  am  bringing  some 
''  fine  war-horses  for  the  king/'  Gleoinenes 
laughed,  and  said,  -^  I  could  rather  have  wished 
*'  that  you  had  brought  him  some  female  musi- 
'^  cians  and  pathics  ;  for  those  are  the  cattle,  that 
'^  the  king  at  present  likes  best/'  Nieagoras,  at 
that  time,  only  smiled ;  but  a  few  days  afterward 
he  reminded  Cleomenes  of  the  j9eld>  which  he  had 
sold  him,  and  requMed  to  be  paid  for  it ;  pre- 
tending, **  That  be  would  not  have  given  him  any 
^'  trouble  about  it,  if  he  had  not  met  with  cousi- 
'*  derable  loss  in  the  disposal  of  his  merchandise/' 
Cleomenes  assured  him,  ^'  That  he  had  nothing 
*'  left,  of  what  the  kings  of  Egypt  had  given 
''  him  /'  upon  in^hich  Nieagoras,  in  his  disap*- 
pointment,  acquainted  Sosibius  with  the  joke  upon 
the  king.  Sosibius  received  the  information  with 
pleasure  ;  but,  being  desirous  to  have  $omething 
against  Cleomenes  that  would  still  farther  exas* 
perate  Ptolemy,  he  persuaded  Nieagoras  to  leave 
a  letter  behind  him,  asserting  that,  ^-  If  the  Spar- 
/'  tan  prince  had  received  a  supply  of  ships  and 
^^  men  from  the  king  of  Egypt's  bounty,  lie  would 
*'  have  made  use  of  them  in  seizing  Cyretie  for 
'^  himself/'  Nieagoras  accordingly  left  the  letter, 
^nd  set  sail,  lour  days  afterward,  Sosibius  car- 
ried it  to  Ptolemy,  as  if  it  had  just  come  to  his 
hands;  and  having  worked  up  the  young  prince 
to  revenge,  it  was  resolved  that  Cleomenes  should 
.have  a  large  apartment  assigned  him,  and  be 
served  there  as  formerly,  but  not  sufieired  to  g9 
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This  was  a  heavy  affliction  to  CleomeneB  ;  anil 
the  following  accident  noade  his  prospects  still 
more  miserable.     Ptolemy  the  son  of  Ohrysermus, 
who  was   an  intimate    friend  of  the  king*,    had 
uniformly  behaved  to  Cleomenes  with  the  utmost 
civility;  they  seemed  to  like  each  other's  company, 
^nd  were  upon  some  terms  of  confidence.     Cleo<<- 
luenes^  in  this  di^tress^  desired  the  son  of  Chryser- 
mus  to  come  and  speak  to  him.     He  accordingly 
came  and  conversed  with  him  in  the  most  plausible 
manner^  endeavouring  to  dispel  his  suspicions,  and 
to  apologise  for  the  king.  But  as  be  was  going  out 
pf  the  apartment^,  without  observing  that  Cleo- 
menes h^d  followed  him  to  the  door,  he  gave  the 
jkeeper$  ?i  jsevere  reprimand,  ''  for  looking  &o  care* 
f^  lessly  ^fteir  a  wild  beast,  who  if  he  escaped, 
■^  coi|ldnever  ii^all  probability  be  retaken."  Clco-* 
menesj  haviqghe^rd  this,  retired  before  Ptolemy 
perceived  him,  and  acquainted  his  friends  with  it« 
Upon  wbichthey  p.11  dismissed  their  former  hopes, 
^nd  taking  tha   measures   which  anger  dictated, 
resolved  to  revenge  themselves  of  Ptolemy's  inju^ 
xious  ^nd  insolent  behaviour,  and  then  die  as  be- 
came Spartans^  instead  of  waiting  long  for  their 
doom  in  con^nement,    like  victims  fatted  for  the 
altar.    For  they  thoiight  it  insuOerabiethat  Cleo* 
nienes,  ^fter  he  bad  disdained  to  come  to  term9 
"with  Antigonus,  a  brH.ve  warrior  and  amanof  acti* 
on,  should  Ungeringly  expect  his  fate  froqi  a  prince^^ 
who  assumed  the  character  of  a  priest  of  Cybele  ; 
and  who,  after  he  had  laid  aside  his  drum;   and 
was  tired  of  his  dance,  would    find   another  kind 
pf  sport  in  putting  him  to  death. 

When  they  had  formed  their  resolution,  Ptole- 
my happening  to  go  to  Canopus,^  they  propagated 
a  report,  that  by  the  king's  order  Cleomenes  was 
f,o  be  released;  and  as  it  was  customary  with  the 

^  A  city  at  the  western  motith  of  the  Nile,  hod,  Maadie.* 
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kings  of  Egypt  to  send  those,  to  whom  they  dc» 
signed  such  a  favour,  a  \supper  and  other  to^ 
kens  of  friendship^  the  friends  of  Cleomenes  made 
ample  provision  for  tbe  purpose,  and  sent  it  to 
the  gate.  By  this  stratagem  the  keeperi^  were  de-r 
ceived;  for  they  imagined,  that  the  whcfte  had  beeh 
sent  by  the  king.  Cleomenes  then  offered  sacri- 
fice, with  a  chaplet  of  flowers  upcm  his  head,  ant] 
afterward  sat  down  with  his  friends  to  tbe  ban- 
quet,taking  care  that  the  keepers  should  have  large 
portions  to  regale  them.  It  is  said,  that  he  set 
about  his  enterprise  sooner  than  be  bad  intended, 
because  he  found  that  one  of  the  servants,  who  wa$ 
in  the  secret,  had  been  out  all  night  with  his  mis- 
tress. Fearing  therefore  that  a  discovery  might  be 
made,  about  mid*day,  while  the  intoxication  of 
tbe  preceding  night  still  kept  the  guards  fast 
asleep,  he  put  on  his  military  tunic,  having  first 
opened  the  seam*  of  the  left  shoulder,  and  rushed 
out  sword  in  hand,  accompanied  by  his  friends, 
who  were  thirteen  in  number  and  accoutred  in  the 
fame  manner. 

One  of  them  named  Hippotas,  though  lamcj 
was  at  first  enabled  by  the  spirit  of  the  enterprise 
to  keep  pace  with  them  ;  but  afterward  perceiving. 
that  they  went  slower  on  his  account,  he  desired 
tbem  to  kill  him,  and  not  ruin  the  whole  scheme 
by  waiting  for  a  man,  who  could  do  them  no  ser- 
vice. By  good  fortune  they  found  an  Alexandrian 
leading  a  horse  in  the  street ;  this  they  seized, 
and  set  Hippotas  upon  it,  and  then  moved  swiftly 
through  the  streets,  all  the  way  inviting  the  peo- 
ple to  liberty.  The  people,  however,  had  only  spi- 
rit enough  left  to  praise  and  admire  the  bold  at- 
tempt of  Cleomenes,  but  not  one  of  them  ventured 
to  follow  or  assist  him. 

Ptolemy  the  son  of  Chrysermus,  happening  to 
eome  out  of  the  palace,  three  of  them  fell  upon 
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%\m,  and  despatched  hioi.  Another  Ptolemy,  whd 
was  governor  of  the  city,  advaaced  to  meet  thetn 
in  his  chariot*:  but  they  attacked  and  dispersed 
faia  officers  «nd  guards,  and  dragging  hirii  out  o£[ 
the  chariot,  put  him  to  the  sword.  They  then 
inarched  to  the  citadel,  with  a  design  to  break 
Qpe^n  the  prison  and  attach  the  prisoners,  whd 
Y^ere  no  small  number,  to  their  party ;  but  tb€( 
keepers  had  prevented  them,  by  stroegly  barricade 
ing  the  gates.  Cleomenes,  thus  again  disap<* 
pointed,  roamed  up  and  4own  the  city:  and 
£oun4  that,  instead  of  joij^ing  him,  all  men  cautir* 
0usly  avoided  his  party. 

He  therefore  stopped  and  said  to  his  friends*. 
'^  It;  is  AO  wonder  th«it  women  govern  a  people, 
''who  fly  front  liberty;"  adding,  '*  He  hoped 
they  would  all  dieiin  a  manner,  that  would  reflect 
no  dishonour  upon  him,  or  upon  their  own 
*^  aoliievement»/'  Upon?  this,  Hippotas  desired 
^Mieof  theyeunger  men  to- despatch  him,  and  was 
the  first  that  fell.  Afterward  each  of  them  with-* 
eut  fear  or  delay  fell  upon  his  own  sword,  except 
P wteus»  who-  was  the  first  man  that  scaled  the 
walb  of  Megalopolis,  when  it  was  taken  by  sur-* 
prise.  He  w^s;  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  remark^ 
able  for. his  beauty,  and  of  a  happier  turn  than 
the  rest  of  the  youth  for  the  Spartan  disciplinejr 
which  perfections  had  procured  him  a  considerable 
share  of  the  Icing^  regard;  and  he  now  gave  him 
orders  not  to  despatch  himself,  till  he  savir  his 
prince  and  all  the  rest  breathless  on  the  grounds 
Panteus  tried  one.  after  another  with  bis  dagger^ 
ss  they  lay,  lest  some  one  should  happen  to  be 
left  with  life  in  him.  On  pricking  Cleomeiles  in 
the  foot,  he  perceived:  a  contortion  in  his  face.  He 
therefore  kissed  him^  and  sat  down  by  hisaide^  till 
the  breath  was  out  of  his  body ;  andthen^  embrar 
cipg  the  corpse,  slew  himself  updn  it^ 
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Thiis  fell  Cleonienes,**  after  hehadbeen&^^tte^ii 
years  king:  of  Sparta,  arid  shewed  himself  in  all  re* 
specfs  the  great  man;  When  the  report  of  his 
death  had  spread  ovef  the  city,  Cratesiclea^ 
though  a  woman  of  superior  fortitude,  sunk  un- 
der the  weipht  of  the  calamity :  sheembraced  th^ 
thildroh  of  CIeotneheS>  ahd  wept  over  them*  The 
elder  of  thetn>  disfeng:aglng  himself  from  her  armsi 
pot  uhfetispected  to  the  top  6f  the  house,  and  threvT 
himself  down  headfong.  He  was  not  killed  how* 
cveri  though  much  htirt :  and  tvhfen  they  took  him 
x\pi  he  loudly  expressed  his  grief  and  indigna- 
tion,- that  they  would  not  silfier  him  to  destroy 
himself; 

PtolerHy  was  no  sooner  mfbi-med  6f  these  thingsf, 
than  he  ordered  the  body  of  Cleoinenes  to  be  flay- 
cd^^  and  nailed  to  a  crbss,  slnd  his  children  to  bi^ 
put  to  death,  together  with  his  tnotbtr  and  the 
tvomen  her  companion^.  Among  the^e  Ms,^  the 
ivife  of  Panteus,  a  womah  df  gfeat  beauty^  and  a 
most  majestic  presencd.  Thfey  had  b^en  but  late- 
ly married,  and  their  rtiisforturifeft  oVert0Ok  them 
amidst  the  first  transports  of  lofe.  When  her 
husband  Wi^nt  with  Cleomenes  from  Sparta,  6he 
w»s  desirous  of  accompanying  him  ;  but  she  was  • 
prevented  By  her  parents;  who  kept  her  in  close 
custody.  Soon  afterward  however  she  provided 
herself  with  ahorge  and  a  little  money,  and  mak- 
ing her  escape  by  night,  rode  at  full  speed  to  Tae- 
narus,  and  there  embarked  on  board  a  ship  bound 
for  Egypt.  She  reached  her  husband  safely,  and 
readily  and  cheerfully  shared  with  him  in  all  tb^ 
inconveniences  of  a  foreigh  residence.     When  the 

4»B.  C.  250. 

42  M.  Picard  translates,  ^  enclos^  m  a  leather  bag,*  undef 
an  td^a  that  the  dastardly  tyrant's  object  was  to  protract  thf 
exposure  of  his  brave  Tictiiu  as  long  as  possible.  Amjot  reprci* 
sentsit  as  somewhere  stated^  that  he  evea  ordereQ  hha  with  thai 
ifiew  to  be  embalmed!* 
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soldiers  came  to  takd  Crsctesiclea  to  the  scaffold, 
she  led  her  by  the  hand^  assisted  in  bearing  her 
robe^  and  desired  her  to  exert  all  her  courage  i « 
though  she  was  far  from  being  afraid  of  death> 
and  desired  no  other  favour,  than  that  she  might 
die  before  the  children.  But  when  thej  arrived 
at  ^he  place  of  execution^  the  children  suffered 
before  her  eyes ;  and  then  Cratesiclea  was  des* 
patched^  uttering  in  her .  extreme  distress  only 
these  words^    ^^  O  T  my  children !   whither    are 

'  yp^  gone  I" 

The  wife  x>f  Panteus,  who  was  tall  and  strongs 
girt  her .  robe  aboiit  her^  and  in  a  silent  and  com- 
posed manner  paid  the  last  offices  to  each  woman 
that  lay  dead,  winding  up  the  bodies  as  well  as 
her  present  circumstances  would  admit.  Last  of 
all,  she  prepared  herself  for  the  poniard,  by  letting 
down  her  robe  about  her,  and  adjusting  it  in  such 
a  mann^i^  as  tp  need  no  /issistaoce  after  death  ; 
then  calling  the  executioner  to  do  his  office,  and 
^  permitting  no  other  person  to  approach  her,  she 
fell  like  a  heroine,  in  death  she  retained  all  the 
decorum,  which  she  had  preserved  in  life;  and 
the  decency,  which  had  been  so  sacred  with  this 
excellent  woman,  still  remained  about  her.  Thus 
in  this  bloody  tragedy,  in  which  the  women  con- 
tended to  the  last  for  the  prize  of  courage  with 
the  men,  Lacedsemon  evinced  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  fortune  to  conquer  virtue. 

A  few  days  afterward  the  soldiers  who  watched 
the  body  of  Cleomeiies  on  the  cross^^,  saw  a  great 

*^  Or,  as  Ovid  says  of  Polyxena, 

Tunc  quoque  cur  a  futt  -partes  velare  iegendas^ 
Cum  caderetf  castique  decus  servare  pudoris. 

(Met.  xiii.  480.> 

^'^  Lest  the  friends  of  the  deceased  should  take  it  awaj  by 
night.    Thus  we  fiad  in  Potroaius'  Kphesiau  matron  ^  MiUi 
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snake  winding  about  his  bead^  and  ebv^tng'attliii^ 
face,  80  that  no  bird  of  prey  durst  toueh  it.  'this 
struck  the  king  with  superstitious  tefrors,  audi 
led  the  women  to  try  a  variety  of  etpiations ;  fof 
Ptotbmy  was  now  persuaded,  that  he  bad  caused 
the  death  of  a  person  who  was  a  favourite  of  bea* 
ten,  and  something  nior^  than  mortal.  Th6 
AleJCandrians  crowded  to  the  place,  and  cafled 
Cleomenes  a  bero>  a  son  of  the  gods  t  till  the  pfailo- 
rophers  put  a  stop  to  their  devotions  hy  ussuringf 
them>  that  as  dead  oxen  breed  bees^  borsetfc 
wasps%,  and  beetles  rise  out  of  the  putrefactions 
of  asses ;  so  human  carcases,  when  sonte  of  thi^ 
moisture  of  the  marrow  is  evaporated,  and  it  be- 
comes of  a  thicker  consistence^  produce  serpents.*"^ 
The  ancients,  knowing  this  doctrine,  appi'opriated 
the  serpent^  rather  than^  any  other  animal,  to 
beroesi 

ftii  cn$c^  a99ertdbat^  nt  qufy  ttrf  stpnfturak  cdtp^fd  deti^U* 
hereti  And  tkuswe  find  in  ^notht»0AiH(h4tf,  MMtM  v^t  ihtdftM 
profane  hy  mentiuoing  k  at  tlte^ftABie  tnne  witk  i^rtAfifcK^. 

*i  Thtg  was  the  receited  oplnioa  of  antiquitir  ar  we  fiod  in     , 
Varro  :  PritHum  apes  nascuniuff  partim  exapiius^  partim  et 
hnbulocerpcte  putrefacto ;  Itaqat!  Aftkelails  in  epigrammatt 
dk  em  tfWf?-,— Bftdi  ^^it)ot¥^i  'Jftmt*iiMeiu Texw.     /deri0# ;    i *#»►  fU#" 

This  is  finely  illustrated  by  VirgU,  Geo^.  in 

^Pres^sTM  /ttitfis  biiiat^r  6^UM  tfcAttfnisf  origo. 

(Ov.  Met*  3dS.) 

^  *l  Sunt  qui  J  cum  clausttpnifefatfU  e^t  spifta  sepufcro,^ 

'''■   Mvtmi'CP€<imthmMmg<mgk&  ntidailoBi    (Id.  ifo.  3d0.) 

■    t 

Tht  ^IhrB  YUrse^  seemto  bfe  faketi  from  some  Greek  lines  of 
Archclaus,  addressed  to  Ptolem^y  o^ir  ths  »»b>cat)t  of  serpeHtl 
being  generated  from  tbc  ^orrupi>i<Na^  of  (^9  hamaik  b«df ^  ^ 

;  .  •       c  ■       *  (hi     ** 
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